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VOLUME    III. 


The  plates  of  this  volume  are  mostly  botanicali  and  these  are  inserted 
and  described  in  their  appropriate  places. 

PLATE  y.—Page  414. 

Representation  of  Hooper's  Improved  Apparatus  for  manufacturing 
Vegetable  Extracts  ;  showing  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  virtues  of  a 
plant,  in  a  concentrated  form,  without  a  loss  of  its  active  principles  and 
medical  virtues. 

Fio.  1. — The  root-crusher.  The  vegetables  pass  between  two  cylinders, 
and  drop  into  a  receptacle  below. 

Fig.  2. — Hydraulic  press,  under  which  the  juice  of  the  crushed  roots  or 
plants  is  pressed  out,  placed  in  a  vessel  (fig.  4),  and  strained ;  then  trans- 
ferred into  a  large  evaporating  pan,  B,  and  by  the  mill.  A,  a  speedy  evapo- 
ration takes  place,  leaving  the  extract  pure,  and  of  the  natural  color,  as 
seen  in  fig.  3. 

Fig  5. — Appearance  of  the  same  extract,  as  made  in  the  old  way  ;  hav- 
ing undergone  more  or  less  decomposition. 

A  steam-engine  is  used  in  the  process. 

PLATE  Cm.—Page  572. 

Effects  of  arsenic  when  taken  to  commit  suicide — coats  of  the  stomach 
extensively  corrugated,  with  inflammation  of  the  parts  immediately  acted 
upon  ;  gangrenous  spots,  erosion  and  destruction  of  the  muscular  and  mu- 
cous tissues  of  the  stomach.     Often  excoriation  and  ulceration  of  the  anus. 

PLATE  Cl.—Page  678. 

The  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate,  the  strongest  preparation  of  mercury 
—  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  soon  corroded,  and  disorganized  with  gas- 
tritis ;  there  are  black  gangrenous  spots  on  the  parts  immediately  afifected. 

PLATE  hXl.—Page  680. 
Shows  the  effects  of  poison  by  sulphuric  acid. 
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AMERICAN  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


PART    I. 

MATERIA   MEDICA. 


SECTION  I. 

INTBODUCTORY. 

By  the  term  materia  medicay  we  understand  that  part  of  medical  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature,  composition,  and  relation,  of  the  various  sub- 
stances which  are  employed  in  the  prevention,  cure,  and  mitigation  of  dis- 
eases :  also  the  effect  of  those  substances  on  the  human  body.  It  embraces 
botany,  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  These  substances  are  found  scat- 
tered by  the  hand  of  Nature  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  very 
Uiany  of  them  serve  no  other  purpose,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  than  to  as- 
suage the  maladies  of  mankind.  They  have  been  the  subject  of  study  and 
attention  from  the  earliest  history  of  our  race  until  the  present  time ;  and  new 
agents  are  continually  being  found,  as  well  as  new  properties  in  those  already 
dbcovered.  This  fact  prevents  the  formation  of  a  strictly  definite  medical 
classification  of  the  substances  we  employ,  and  it  will  not  be  attempted  in 
this  work ;  but  for  convenience  sake,  and  as  an  approach  to  something  like 
a  system  in  the  subject,  we  shall  adopt  the  following 

ORDER    OF    arrangement:  — 

The  articles  recognised  in  '*  The  American  Reformed  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine,*' and  designated  as  agents  in  the  cure  and  mitigation  of  disease,  are 
BOTANIC  SIMPLES,  and  MINERALS,  SALTS,  &c.  By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  two  are  those  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  when  we 
consider  the  vast  amount  of  resources  there  found,  and  the  continual  acces- 
sion which  the  light  of  modem  science  and  observation  is  constantly  ma- 
king to  them,  that  would  hardly  be  deemed  an  extravagant  opinion  which 
should  predict  the  final  abolition  of  the  other  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Botanic  simples  consist  of — 

1.  Roots,  which  should  be  collected  in  the  spring,  before  the  sap  begins 
to  rise,  or  in  the  fall  after  the  top  of  the  plant  is  dead. 
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2.  Barlcs,  stripped  from  the  tree  or  shrub  any  lime  when  the  sap  prevents 
it  from  adhering  to  the  wood ;  the  rough  exterior  portion  shaved  off,  and 
the  clean  bark  dried  in  the  shade. 

3.  Herbacean  plants,  collected  at  mature  growth  or  while  in  blossom,  and 
dried  in  the  shade ;  their  virtues,  however,  are  not  essentially  diminished  any 
time  before  frost  appears. 

4.  Flowers  atid  seeds,  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  likewise  dried  in  the 
shade.  All  vegetables,  after  having  been  dried,  should  be  kept  from  the  air, 
and  preserved  air-tight,  or  in  a  dry  place.  In  tliis  way  they  may  be  pre- 
served for  many  years  without  losing  any  of  their  medicinal  properties.  The 
method  adopted  by  the  society  of  Shakers  is  admirably  adapted  to  preserve 
them.  They  press  roots,  plants,  &c.,  after  having  been  properly  dried,  by 
means  of  a  screw,  into  cakes,  which  are  very  handsome,  and  their  flavor  and 
virtues  often  remain  unimpaired  for  a  number  of  years. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  to  administer  remedies  in  the  same  state 
as  furnished  by  nature ;  their  form,  volume,  hardness,  and  their  state  of  im- 
purity, prevent  it.  It  is  consequently  necessary  to  submit  them  to  certain 
preparations,  in  order  to  either  change  their  state,  or  develop  and  render 
more  sensible  their  virtues,  or  finally  to  impart  to  them  some  new  properties 
by  combining  these  articles  with  others.  It  is  by  means  of  comminution, 
extraction,  solution,  mixture,  tincture,  and  combination,  that  these  objects 
are  attained ;  which  properly  belong  to  the  subject  of  Pharmacy,  and  will 
he  fully  treated  of  under  that  bead. 


SECTION  n. 

PROXIMATE   PRINCIPLES   OF    PI<ANTS. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  vegetable  substances  belonging  to  the 
materia  medica,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  their  ultimate  analysis,  has  hitherto 
proved  of  little  utility  in  discovering  much  satisfactory  relation  between  the 
composition  and  the  medical  powers  or  properties  of  the  substance  analyzed. 
The  proximate  principles  which  chemistry  develops  in  many  plants  are  at 
present  well  known,  and  although  it  is  true  that  the  general  individual  proper- 
ties of  each  of  these  principles  are  tolerably  well  understood,  yet  as  found 
compounded  by  the  hand  of  Nature  in  different  specimens  and  at  different 
seasons  in  the  same  specimens,  little  will  be  gathered  in  this  study  which  can 
materially  aid  the  practical  physician  in  the  course  of  his  duties.  I  have 
endeavored,  when  treating  of  Medical  Botany  in  this  volume,  under  the  head 
of  the  specific  plants  we  use,  to  omit  much  of  the  results  of  chemical  analysis, 
but  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  carefully  preserved  and  recorded  every  fact 
which  can  be  of  practical  use  to  the  physician. 

Chemistry  shows  the  active  principles  of  medical  plants  to  be  numerous, 
tnd  of  very  different  kinds.     They  are  not  all  to  be  met  with  in  every  vege- 
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table ;  some  exist  only  in  certain  plants,  and  that  only  in  their  state  of  vigor 
or  maturity ;  at  other  times  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  particular  organs ; 
others  are  diffused  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  vegetable,  and  mixed 
more  or  less  intimately  with  all  its  parts ;  and  some  are  nearly  peculiar  to 
certain  vegetables,  while  others  are  common  almost  to  every  plant.  Those 
only  need  here  be  pointed  out  which  are  connected  with  medicinal  properties. 

These  principles  are  the  products  of  vegetation  from  a  common  juice  or 
sap,  which  circulates  freely  through  every  part,  being  supplied  by  absorption 
from  the  soil,  and  perhaps  from  the  atmosphere.  It  varies  in  its  qualities^ 
according  to  the  season,  and  the  progress  of  the  plant  to  maturity ;  frequently, 
too,  it  has  an  intermixture  of  the  proper  juices ;  it  always  contains  the  usual 
elements  of  vegetable  matter,  with  generally  saline  substances,  having  princi- 
pally lime  for  their  base. 

Gum. — The  first  transition  of  the  sap  appears  to  be  into  mucilage,  or  gum, 
one  of  the  proximate  principles  contained  in  greatest  abundance  in  vegeta- 
bles. Gum  is  the  name  given  to  the  principle  when  it  is  obtained  in  a  con- 
crete state :  mucilage  is  the  name  given  to  it  as  expressed  in  a  liquid  state, 
or  extracted  by  maceration  in  water.-  This  principle  is  found  in  all  young 
plants,  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  and  is  often  so  abundant  as  to  be  dis- 
charged by  spontaneous  exudation.  It  abounds  also  in  their  roots,  stalks, 
and  leaves,  and  especially  in  their  seeds ;  it  is  an  inodorous,  insipid,  and 
glutinous  substance,  soluble  in  water  in  every  proportion,  and  forming  with 
it  a  thick,  viscid  solution,  which,  by  evaporation,  affords  a  tenacious  mass, 
that  when  dried  is  again  soluble,  and  very  brittle.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  is 
neither  fusible  nor  volatile.  It  is  not  inflammable ;  for  although,  when  heated 
in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  combines  with  oxygen,  it  emits  no  flame. 
Gum  is  usually  obtained  by  spontaneous  exudation,  or  by  incisions  made  in 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  It  is  more  or  less  pure,  as  it  is  obtained 
from  different  plants.  Its  existence  in  vegetables  is  detected  by  boiling  gen- 
tly the  vegetable  substance  with  water ;  the  water  dissolves  the  gum,  and  if 
much  of  that  principle  be  present,  the  solution  is  glutinous.  It  may  be  p- 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  impurities  have  subsided  ;  if  it  then  be  allowed  io 
evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  thin  syrup,  the  addition  of  three  parts  of 
alcohol  will  separate  the  whole  of  the  gum  in  flakes. 

Pure  gum  is  not  an  active  substance,  considered  with  respect  to  its  effect 
on  the  living  system.  In  medicine  it  is  only  used  for  its  lubricating  quality ; 
and  so  little  activity  does  it  exert,  that  it  has  often  been  taken  for  a  consider- 
able time  as  an  article  of  food.  In  pharmacy,  it  is  used  as  a  medium  to  com- 
bine balsams,  resins,  and  oils,  with  water.  Though  pure  gum  is  inactive, 
yet  the  virtues  of  many  vegetables  depend  on  a  gummy  or  mucilaginous 
matter. 

Fecula  is  a  principle  approaching  in  several  of  its  characters  to  gum. 
Like  it,  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  forms  a  viscid,  glutinous  solution ;  but 
it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  being  perfectly  insoluble  in  cold  water.     It 
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exists  principally  in  the  tuberous  roots  and  gramineous  seeds.  It  is  ex- 
tracted by  beating  the  dried  root  or  seed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water :  the 
liquid  soon  becomes  milky  from  the  diffusion  of  a  white  powder  through  iu 
On  being  poured  from  the  remaining  vegetable  matter,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main at  rest,  this  powder  is  deposited,  and  when  washed  and  dried,  is  the 
fecula  of  the  plant.  It  is  generally  mild  and  insipid,  of  a  white  color,  with 
a  peculiar  kind  of  brilliancy,  and  is  soft  to  the  touch.  Starch  is  the  fecula 
of  wheat,  and  is  the  most  abundant  part  of  that  grain.  Fecula  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol ;  it  is  highly  nutritive,  and  is  usually  contained  in  those  plants 
which  serve  as  food.  It  is  sometimes  employed,  in  its  pure  state,  in  medicine, 
on  account  of  its  nutritive  quality,  and  from  being  easy  of  digestion.  Sago 
and  sallop  are  substances  of  this  kind. 

Gluten. — This  principle  is  usually  associated  with  fecula,  and  is  ob- 
tained in  the  process  in  which  the  fecula  is  separated.  It  then  appears  as  a 
viscous,  elastic,  and  fibrous-like  substance,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  animal  product  named  gluten^  has  been  denominated  vegetable  gluten. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  flour  of  wheat  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  the  flour  is 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  which  being  compressed  by  the  hand,  while  a 
stream  of  water  falls  upon  it,  the  fecula  is  carried  off  in  the  state  of  powder, 
the  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  parts  of  the  grain  are  dissolved  by  the  wa- 
ter, and  there  remains  a  tenacious,  ductile  mass,  forming  the  gluten.  It  has 
scarcely  any  taste,  is  of  a  grayish  color,  and  when  dried  is  semi-transparent. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  dissolved  in  very  small  quantities  by  alcohol. 
It  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen  than  any  vegetable  product  does, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  render  those  vegetables  in  which  it  is  present  highly 
nutritive. 

Saccharine  Matter. — This  exists  in  many  vegetable  substances,  es- 
pecially in  their  fruits  and  roots,  but  often  intimately  united  with  their  muci- 
laginous and  extractive  matter.  When  freed  from  these,  its  taste  is  sweet, 
without  any  peculiar  flavor ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  By  the 
action  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid. 

Oil  is  a  common  proximate  principle  of  vegetable  matter ;  it  is  of  two 
kinds — expressed  or  fat  oil,  and  distilled,  volatile,  or  essential  oil.  These 
have  the  common  qualities  of  unctuosity  and  imflammability ;  but  they  also 
possess  peculiar  properties  by  which  they  are  distinguished  as  species. 

The  expressed,  fat,  or  fixed  oils,  are  thick  and  unctuous,  insipid  and  in- 
odorous. They  congeal  on  exposure  to  cold,  are  lighter  than  water,  and 
insoluble  in  that  liquid ;  they  are  likewise  insoluble  in  alcohol,  except  in 
minute  quantities ;  and  they  combine  with  the  alkalies,  forming  soap.  They 
are  not  volatilized  at  the  temperature  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees. 
Some  require  to  be  raised  six  hundred  degrees  to  make  them  boil,  and  the 
condensed  oil  is  changed  in  its  properties.  These  oils  are  contained  in  the 
seeds  and  fruit  of  vegetables,  at  the  period  of  their  maturity.  They  are  ex- 
tracted by  expression  or  decoction  with  water ;  they  are  frequently  imoreir- 
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nated  with  part  of  the  extractive,  mucilaginoua,  or  resinous  parts,  which  the 
seed  or  fruits  contain,  from  which  they  derive  color  and  in  many  cases  a  pe- 
culiar taste  and  odor,  and  even  perhaps  certain  medicinal  powers.  They  are 
mild  and  emollient,  and  are  used  principally  for  these  qualities.  They  are 
rendered  mixable  with  water  by  the  medium  of  gum  or  sugar,  or  by  the  addi- 
uon  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  alkali. 

Volatile  or  essential  oils  have  characteristic  properties  different  from  those 
of  expressed  oils.  They  are  volatile  at  a  low  temperature,  and  are  entirely 
and  quickly  converted  into  vapor  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  without  being 
decomposed ;  they  are  soluble  in  a  small  proportion  in  water,  and  hence  the 
taste  and  flavor  which  water  receives  from  many  vegetables  by  distillation. 
In  alcohol  they  are  completely  soluble;  they  are  generally  odoriferous, 
pungent,  and  even  acrid ;  they  are  more  highly  inflanunable  than  the  fixed 
or  expressed  oils. 

Resin. — This  principle  is  in  some  measure  connected  with  essential  oil, 
and  in  plants  is  often  united  with  it,  as  well  as  with  other  principles.  Some 
vegetables,  however,  exude  juices,  which  concrete  into  matter  entirely  resin- 
ous, and  it  is  from  these  that  the  characters  and  substances  belonging  to  this 
genus  are  taken.  The  distinguishing  properties  of  a  resin  are  its  existing  in 
a  solid  state,  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil ; 
the  solution  in  ether  or  alcohol  is  decomposed  by  water.  Resins  are  in  gen- 
eral odorous  and  sapid,  though  neither  of  these  qualities  is  essential  to  a 
pure  resin  ;  they  are  inflammable,  and  burn  with  much  smoke ;  at  a  tempera- 
ture nearly  that  of  boiling  water  they  melt,  but  they  can  not  be  volatilized 
without  being  decomposed.  The  existence  of  a  resin  in  a  vegetable  is  dis- 
covered by  infusing  it  in  alcohol :  this  dissolves  it,  if  any  is  present,  and  it 
can  then  be  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Balsams  are  resinous  juices,  with  an  intermixture  generally  of  essential 
oil,  and  containing  always  a  portion  of  Benzoic  acid.  They  are  usually 
thick  and  tenacious,  becoming  by  age  concrete.  They  are  odorous  and 
pungent,  principally  from  the  essential  oil  they  contain. 

Extract. — A  principle  of  considerable  importance  in  the  pharmaceutic 
relations,  which  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  acting  matter  of  many  vege- 
tables, is  what  has  been  named  extract  or  extractive  matter.  Its  leading 
character  is,  that  it  is  soluble  equally  in  pure  water  and  in  alcohol.  By  this 
property  it  is  distinguished  from  both  gum  and  resin,  the  one  being  insoluble 
in  water,  the  other  in  alcohol.  This  principle  is  supposed  to  be  the  base 
of  what  are  named  extracts  of  plants,  preparations  formed  by  boiling  vege- 
tables in  water,  and  evaporating  the  clear  liquid  to  a  thick  consistence. 

Tannin. — The  important  medicinal  property  of  astringency  appears  to  be 
dependent,  in  vegetable  substances,  on  a  peculiar  principle  called  tannin. 
This  principle  exists  in  all  the  powerful  vegetable  astringents ;  it  is  extracted 
by  maceration  with  water,  and  is  detected  in  the  infusion  by  a  peculiar  test, 
that  of  tlie  animal  principle  denominated  gelatine.     If  a  solution  of  gelatine 
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is  idqyied  to  die  infiisioii,  h  becomes  toibid,  and  a  predpitate  is  dirown  down, 
eomposed  of  die  tannin  and  gelatine  in  combination. 

Vbgbtabix  Acids. — Tbe  acid  Ibnned  m  the  juice  and  other  parts  of 
phnts  is  not  always  tbe  same.  Not  less  than  seren  acids,  different  from 
each  odier,  are  of  Timetable  origin,  vis. :  gaDic,  oxafie,  malic,  citric,  tartaric, 
benzoic,  and  acetic 

Caufhos. — This  is  a  proximate  principle  found  in  some  regetables,  simi- 
lar in  manr  of  i&  properties  to  essential  oiL  It  is  a  soBd  substance,  of  a 
while  c(dor,  aemi-lran^iarent,  haTing  a  strong,  peculiar  amdl,  and  a  penetn- 
ling  taste.  It  is  reij  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  b  abundandy  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  from  diese  solutions  it  is  precipitated  by  water. 

Wax. — Though  wax  is  a  substance  Cwmed  by  the  bee,  yet  it  is  always  a 
product  of  Tegetation.  It  is  yidded  by  the  kares  and  finit,  and  it  is  some- 
times intimately  mixed  with  resin,  gum,  or  extracdre  matter  of  plants.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  is  soluble  in  rery  smaD  quantity,  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
in  alcohoL  It  combines  with  the  fixed  oils,  and  mehs  at  a  moderate  heat 
in  <mL 

Almumks. — This  principle  has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  vegetables,  and 
has  been  called  aiNunen,  from  its  rfawmMancc  to  the  animal  principle  of  that 
name.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  its  solution  being  coagulated  by  heat. 
Lite  gluten,  it  is  EaUe  to  putrefcction,  and  fiimishes  a  large  quanti^  of  am- 
Bonia  by  distillation.  This  principle  has,  bowerer,  been  regarded  as  a 
▼ariety  of  gluten. 


SECTiOll  nL 


The  articles  made  use  of  in  the  prerention,  cure,  and  mitigation  of  dis- 
are  as  feDows : — 


2.  Roon.  a  On^ 

3.   FlOVXBS.  9.  EXTKACTS. 

A.  SxxBB.  la  Salts. 

5.  Babxb.  11. 

6L  Gm.  12.  £ab 


•  The  dilBcuhy,  in  die  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  of  accurately  chssi- 
firing  meificines  widi  reference  to  dieir  dwrapeudcal  properties^  is  well  under- 
saood ;  for  eieii  |riant  pagBeases  sereral,  and  afanost  erery  otho-  agent  wiD 
dercfop  quafities  more  or  leas  varioos  in  die  course  of  their  exhSntion.  Yet 
Ae  student  wiU  expect  in  a  treatise  on  materia  meificm  some  explanation  of 
die  mode  in  wUdk  meditiiies  are  most  commonly  arranged ;  and  it  is'  nece^ 
sary  to  gire  definitions,  at  least  of  such  general  terms  as  continuallT  CMxrur 
writers  on  aaeAcal  sdeaoe.    Varions  terns  hsTe  been  introduced 
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into  medicine,  as  indicatiye  of  both  general  and  particular  kinds  of  operation, 
either  in  health  or  disease ;  and  those  medicines  which  produce  similar  oper- 
ations have  been  placed  in  the  same  classes  or  orders.  We  have  in  some 
measure  followed  this  order  of  arrangement,  as  being  in  many  respects  con* 
venient  and  useful ;  although,  for  reasons  already  hinted  at,  such  a  classifi- 
cation must  necessarily  be  imperfect. 

Alteratives.  —  This  term  is  applied  to  substances  which  are  found  to 
promote  a  change  in  the  system  favorable  to  recovery  iW>m  disease,  but  not 
with  certainty  referable  to  any  other  class.  The  design  is  to  change  the  ae* 
cretions  and  thus  to  purify  the  blood.  Those  following  are  usually  called 
alteratives  :  burdock,  elder-flowers,  fever-bush,  prickly-ash  bark  and  berries, 
prince's  pine,  sarsapariUa,  scabish,  spotted  alder,  stilingia,  sweet  fern,  yellow 
dock,  yellow  parilla,  &c. 

Anodynes. — See  Narcotics. 

Antacids. — These  medicines,  denominated  also  AlkalineSy  and  which 
properly  include  those  called  Aniilkhics  and  LithontripticSf  correct  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  digestive  and  other  organs,  by  neutralizing  it.  They  operate 
merely  as  palliatives,  and  should  be  prescribed  in  combination  with  vegetable 
tonics;  and  in  no  case  ought  their  administration  to  be  long  persisted  in.  If 
the  difficult  should  be  in  the  urinary  organs,  the  alkalies  are  the  well-adapted 
antacids,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  act  more  directly  upon  the  kidneys,  and 
thus  remove  the  deposiuon  of  the  lithic  acid  in  the  blood.  The  bi-carbon- 
ate  of  potash  we  have  found  the  best  of  all  the  alkalines. 

Anthelmintics,  or  Vermifuges^  are  agents  which  have  the  effect  of  de- 
stroying or  expelling  worms  from  the  hitestines.  Some  of  the  active  cathar- 
tics possess  this  property,  and  it  is  often  a  judicious  practice  to  administer 
them  in  conjunction  with  the  specific  vermifuges ;  the  efiScacy  of  which  they 
tend  much  to  increase.  These  remedies  are  known  to  be  merely  temporary, 
and  it  will  be  requisite,  when  the  worms  are  expelled,  to  restore  the  diges- 
tive organs  to  a  healthy  state,  and  to  correct  a  predisposition  in  them  to  gen- 
erate intestinal  vermes ;  for  when  there  is  a  healthy  state  of  the  bowels,  worms 
can  not  exist  Among  these  remedies  are  classed  aloes,  black  alder,  black 
poplar,  balmony,  blue  flag,  cowhage,  cucumber-tree,  garlic-juice,  gendan, 
hops,  mandrake,  oak  of  Jerusalem,  peach-leaves,  pink-root,  pomegranate, 
rue,  spirits  of  turpentine,  tansy,  white-cedar  oil,  white  poplar,  whitewood, 
wormseed,  wormwood,  &c 

Antiseptics. — These  are  substances  employed  to  arrest  the  process  of 
putrefaction.  Some  operate  by  forming  new  combinations  with  matter,  and 
others  by  a  species  of  stimulating  action  in  the  vessels,  which  prevent  a  stag- 
nation of  the  fluids  of  the  body ;  but  their  various  modes  of  operation  are 
fer  from  being  fully  understood.  They  consist  of  alcohol,  capsicum,  car- 
bonic acid,  charcosd,  chlorine,  cat-tail  flag,  gum  myrrh,  saleratus,  saline  com- 
pounds, sugar,  vinegar,  volatile  oils,  water-pepper,  wormwood,  yeast,  yellow 
dock,  &c« 
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Antispasmodics  are  substances  which  have  the  power  of  aUaying  irrita-^ 
tion  and  spasm.  This  deranged  state  of  the  system  is  the  result  of  so  manjr 
different  causes,  that  regard  must  always  be  had  to  the  sources  of  the  irrita- 
tion in  applying  the  remedy.  Thus,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  narcotic^ 
a  sedative^  a  stimulant^  a  cathartic^  or  a  tonic^  should  be  administered  as  an 
antispasmodic ;  yet  there  are  certain  medicines  which  seem  to  have  a  control 
over  spasm  independent  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  these  we  group  as  follows : 
aconite,  ammonia,  angelica,  asafoetida,  black  cohosh,  camphor,  castor,  cramp- 
bark,  cuckold,  English  valerian,  ether,  hyosciamus,  ladies'  slipper,  lobelia, 
masterwort,  musk,  poppy  and  its  preparations,  skullcap,  skunk-cabbage,  &c. 

Aromatics  are  a  grateful  class  of  medicines  which  are  generally  stimulant ; 
the  principal  of  which  are  cloves,  cinnamon,  seeds  of  the  prickly  ash,  pep- 
permint, spearmint,  summer  savory,  thyme,  &c. 

Astringents — among  which  may  be  classed  Styptics,  DessiccantSj  and 
Constringents — are  articles  which  are  viewed  as  having  the  power  of  con- 
tracting the  living  fibre.  Their  more  immediate  effect  is  to  diminish  excre- 
tion and  secretion,  having  afterward  a  tonic  effect  Different  remedies  are 
applicable  to  the  different  causes  which  indicate  astringents.  Where  great 
irritability  exists,  narcotics  are  often  the  most  useful  internal  remedies,  either 
alone  or  as  adjuvants ;  and  in  profuse  discharges  caused  by  acrid  or  acid 
matter,  demulcents  and  antacids  should  be  preferred,  and  so  on.  The  prin 
cipal  articles  having  astringent  properties  are  alum,  alum-root,  aven's  root, 
bay-berry,  beth-root,  black  alder,  black  birch,  bugle,  catechu,  cinnamon,  co- 
hosh, copperas  burnt,  cramp-bark,  cranesbill,  henbane,  hardback,  hemlock- 
bark,  kino,  marsh  rosemary,  nutgalls,  oak,  purple  archangel,  red  raspberry, 
rose,  sumach-bark,  sweet  fern,  tag-alder,  uva-ursi,  wild- cherry  bark,  witch- 
hazel,  white  pond-lily,  yarrow,  yellow  dock,  zinc,  &c. 

Calmativbs. — See  Nervines, 

Carminatives. — The  articles  called  carminatives  are  used  to  expel  wind 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  to  ease  pains  in  colics,  and  to  correct  the  op- 
eration of  more  active  medicines.  They  are  used  in  practice  with  good 
effect,  and  fulfil  all  the  indications  sought  for  in  aromatics  generally.  Among 
them  are  angelica  root  and  seeds,  anise,  burdock-seed,  capsicum,  caraway- 
seed,  catnep,  camomile,  cloves,  coriander-seed,  devil's  bit,  dill-seed,  fennel- 
seed,  ginger,  ginseng,  ground  ivy,  hyssop,  juniper-berries,  lovage  root  and 
seeds,  masterwort,  pennyroyal,  peppermint,  pleurisy-root,  spearmint,  sum- 
mer savory,  sweet  flag,  and  thyme. 

Cathartics,  Purgatives,  Laxatives,  and  Evacuants. — These  are 
medicines  which  increase  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines,  and  thereby 
produce  a  preternatural  discharge.  Cathartics  differ  as  to  the  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal  on  which  they  act,  and  in  the  energy  of  their  operation ;  and 
in  prescribing  them,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to  these  facts  and  to  the 
objects  desired  or  the  indications  they  are  intended  to  fulfil.  No  class  of 
medicines  is  more  liable  to  abuse  than  cathartici.     They  should  only  be 
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resorted  to  when  plainly  indicated,  and  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  those 
indications  are  fulfilled.  In  a  torpid  or  inactive  state  of  the  liver  and  intes- 
tines, this  class  of  medicines  is  very  important  and  extremely  valuable.*  The 
following  are  generally  used :  aloes,  blue  flag,  blue  violet,  buckthorn,  butter- 
nut, castor-oil,  cream  of  tartar,  croton-oil,  culver's  root,  euphorbia,  flowers  of 
sulphur,  gamboge,  jalap,  mandrake,  man-root,  mountain  flax,  olive-oil,  rhu- 
baib,  scammony,  senna,  stillingia,  tamarind,  &c. 

Cathbbetics. — See  Caustics. 

Caustics — combining  Catheretics^  CatUherantSy  and  Escharotics — are 
substances  which  disorganize  or  destroy  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they 
are  applied,  by  a  chemical  action,  combining  with  the  animal  matter,  and 
changing  their  cohesion  or  composition.  Their  effects  are  more  or  less 
rapid  according  to  the  energy  of  the  agent  used,  and  are  generally  followed 
by  a  local  inflammation.  Those  in  general  use  are  acetic  acid,  alum  burnt, 
bloodroot,  chloride  of  zinc,  lunar  caustic,  nitric  acid,  mandrake,  muriatic 
acid,  pokeroot,  potash,  wild  turnip,  &c. 

The  vegetable  caustic  of  our  pharmacopoeia  is  very  active,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  exciting  little  or  no  inflammation.  It  entirely  supersedes  every 
other  caustic  in  point  of  eflScacy. 

Cauthsrants. — See  Caustics. 

CoNSTRiNOENTS. — See  Astringents. 

Contra-stimitlants. — See  Nervines. 

Corroborants. — See  Tonics. 

Counter-irritants. — See  EpisporStics. 

Demui«cents. — These  are  medicines  which  obviate  and  prevent  the  ac- 
tion of  stimulating  and  acrid  substances,  by  involving  them  in  a  mild  and 
viscid  matter,  which  prevents  their  action  on  the  body.  They  are  of  a  mu- 
cilaginous nature,  and  have  a  soothing  effect  upon  the  parts ;  and  are  con- 
sequendy  much  resorted  to  in  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  irritation  of  the  lungs, 
inflammation  of  the  urinary  passages,  and  for  poultices  in  applications  to  the 
surface.  Among  these  are  classed  the  basswood-bark,  buckhom,  brake, 
comfrey,  elm-bark,  flaxseed,  hollyhock  flowers  and  root,  Irish  moss,  marsh- 
mallow,  and  some  of  the  fixed  oils. 

Derivatives. — See  Epispastics. 

Dessiccants. — See  Astringents. 

Deteroents  are  medicines  which  operate  by  cleansing  the  blood  of  mor- 
bid humors.  Detergents  have  also  astringent,  nervine,  tonic,  and  other 
properties,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  administration.  They  comprise 
betony-leaves,  black  alder,  black  and  blue  cohosh,  blue  flag,  burdock,  co- 
cash,  culver's  root,  dwarf  elder,  goldthread,  mandrake,  sarsaparilla,  spotted 
plantain,  tag-alder,  bayberry,  bittersweet,  dandelion,  guaiacum-chips,  prince's 

*  For  more  ftill  ezpoation,  mo  Appendix. 
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pine,  sassafiras,  balmony,  sumach-bark,  sweet  fern,  tamarack-bark,  yellow 
dock,  and  the  alteratives  generally. 

Diaphoretics  act  by  increasing  the  natural  exhalation  by  the  skin,  pro- 
ducing moderate  perspiration.  When  they  increase  this  action  so  as  to  pro- 
duce sweating,  they  are  called  SudarificB.  As  the  same  agents  produce 
both  of  these  effects,  they  may  be  properly  designated  under  the  same  head. 
They  are  a  most  valuable  class  of  medicines  in  all  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diseases.  Under  the  administration  of  these  medicines  the  surface  of  the 
body  should  be  enveloped  with  muslin  or  flannel,  and  kept  warm ;  and  in 
checking  diaphoresis,  it  must  be  done  gradually,  by  drying  the  surface  with 
warm  towels,  diminishing  the  covering  slowly,  and  cautiously  exposing  the 
hands  and  arms  to  the  air.  Sudorifics  and  diaphoretics  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles :  boneset,  calamint,  catnep,  cayenne,  camomile,  crawley,  cuck- 
old, ginger,  ground  ivy,  hyssop,  lovage,  masterwort,  pennyroyal,  peppermint, 
pleurisy-root,  prickly  ash,  red  raspberry,  saffron,  sage,  skullcap,  smartweed, 
summer  savory,  sweet  balsam,  thyme,  vervain,  yarrow,  &c. 

The  sudorific  tincture  and  diaphoretic  powder  of  our  Pharmacopoeia  we 
prefer  in  practice,  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  above  plants  in  infusion. 

DiAPNOics.  —  See  Diaphoretics.  • 

Diluents.  —  These  are  medicines  which  increase  the  fluidity  of  the  blood. 
They  consist  mostly  of  watery  liquors,  and  water  itself  is  probably  under 
many  circumstances  the  best.  They  are  merely  secondary  remedies,  and 
are  given  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases,  and  to  promote  the  operation  of 
diuretics  and  diaphoretics. 

Diuretics  are  medicines  which  augment  the  urinary  discharge.  This 
effect  is  produced  by  different  articles  in  a  different  manner :  some  act  as 
direct  stimulants  to  the  urinary  organs ;  others  on  the  digestive  functions, 
eliminating  through  the  circulation  to  the  kidneys ;  and  others  act  primarily 
upon  the  stomach  and  by  sympathy  upon  the  urinary  organs.  Their  gen- 
eral effect  is  to  diminish  the  watery  part  of  the  blood,  and  to  absorb  the  fluid 
effused  into  the  cellular  membrane.  Some  cathartics  in  small  doses  remark- 
ably increase  urinary  discharge.  Saline  articles,  when  given  as  diuretics, 
should  be  greatly  diluted,  and  given  at  about  a  blood-warm  temperature. 
Among  the  diuretics  are  balsams  of  copaiva  and  fir,  bittersweet,  blue  flag, 
brooklime,  buchu-leaves,  burdock  root  and  seeds,  cleavers,  cream  of  tartar, 
cuckold,  dandelion,  dwarf  elder,  elder-flowers,  feverfew,  foxglove,  Harlaem 
oil,  if  pure,  Holland  gin,  horseradish,  Jacob's  ladder,  johnswort,  juniper, 
knotgrass,  leverwood,  lobelia,  masterwort,  milkweed,  motherwort,  nitrate  of 
potash,  parsley,  pennyroyal,  pleurisy-root,  potash,  prince's  pine,  pumpkin- 
seeds,  queen's  delight,  queen  of  the  meadow,  rushes,  sal-diureticus,  smart- 
weed,  spearmint,  spirits  of  turpentine,  squills,  stoneroot,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
uva-ursi,  watermelon-seeds,  wild  carrot,  wild  lettuce,  wintergreen,  &c. 

Ebietics,  or  Vomits^  are  substances  which  excite  vomiting  independent 
^t  any  effect  arising  from  the  mere  quantity  introduced.     They  act  either 
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wpeeificaJly  or  topieaUy — specifically  when  they  act  by  mere  injection  into 
the  veins,  and  topicaUy  when  they  produce  Tomiting  only  when  introduced 
into  the  stomach :  tartar-emetic  is  an  example  of  a  specific ^  and  mustard  of 
a  topical  emetic.  Independently  of  the  mere  eyactiation  of  the  stomach, 
emetics  have  a  genwal  influence  sympathetically  upon  the  entire  system. 
Emetics  should  be  employed  generally  with  great  caution,  and  always  so  in 
particular  cases— ^as  where  there  is  a  determination  oMolood  to  the  head,  in 
advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  in  hernia,  in  prolapsis  uteri,  and  in  diseases 
of  the  heart— -as  they  cause  too  violent  action  of  Uie  muscles.  Discrimina- 
tion also  is  necessary  in  prescribing  them  as  to  their  operation,  whether  a 
slow  or  a  rapid  operation  is  desired,  and  in  other  respects  to  assist  nature  in 
the  precise  indications  which  are  to  be  fulfilled,  and  to  regard  the  other  prop- 
erties combined  in  the  substance  used.  This  subject  is  more  fully  treated 
of  in  our  Appendix.  Blue  violet,  camomile,  ipecacuanha,  boneset,  blood- 
root,  lobelia,  mayweed,  mustard,  skunk-cabbage,  squills,  &c.,  are  ranked 
among  the  emetics. 

£MiOBif  AOOGUB8  are  those  medicines  capable  of  promoting  menstrual  dis- 
charges. Suppression  of  these  discharges  is  caused  by  a  morbid  and  debili- 
tated state  of  the  system,  and  the  remedies  employed  must  have  reference  to 
this  state.  When  caused  by  debility,  recourse  should  be  had  to  tonics  and 
stimulants  ;  indeed,  stimulating  diuretics  are  firequently  the  most  certain  em- 
menagogues  in  their  operation.  Some  substances  which  powerfully  stim- 
ulate the  surrounding  organs  are  often  effectual  in  restoring  the  menstrual 
discbarge,  but  tonics  are  the  best  to  rely  upon.  The  following  are  esteemed 
the  principal  articles  belonging  to  this  class :  aloes,  black  cherry,  black  cohosh, 
blue  cohosh,  camomile,  feverfew,  motherwort,  oak  of  Jerusalem,  oil  of  juni- 
per, pennyroyal,  tansy,  thyme,  preparations  of  iron,  and  the  whole  class  of 
tonics. 

Emollients— -among  which  may  be  classed  Demulcents  and  Relaxants 
— are  substances  which  diminish  the  vital  tone  or  cohesion  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  rendering  them  more  lax  and  flexible ;  or  which  operate  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  obviate  and  prevent  the  action  of  stimulating  and  acrid  sub- 
stances by  involving  them  in  a  mild  and  viscid  matj;^r,  which  prevents  their 
action  on  the  surfaces.  They  appear  to  act  not  only  directly  upon  the  part 
to  which  they  are  applied,  but  also  indirectly  on  remote  parts  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulation.  Their  principal  use  is  to  palliate  symptoms  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammations,  painful  ulcerations,  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs,  and  in  poisoning  with  acrid  substances.  They  comprise  albumen 
of  eggs,  almonds,  arrowroot,  basswood,  beeswax,  comfi*ey,  colfs-foot,  elder 
leaves  and  flowers,  elm-bark,  figs,  flaxseed,  gums  Arabic  and  tragacanth, 
hollyhock  roots  and  flowers,  licorice,  marshmallow,  mullein,  oatmeal,  olive- 
oil,  pearl  barley,  quince-seeds,  raisins,  sago,  spermaceti,  starch,  sugar,  tapi- 
oca, &c. 

Efispastios,  Rubbfacients,  Countbb-ibbitants,  Debivatives.  and 
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Revulsives. — These  are  substances  which,  being  applied  to  the  skin,  etuse 
irritation,  inflammation,  and  finally  produce,  if  continued,  a  serous  or  puriform 
discharge.  They  are  resorted  to  principally  with  a  view  of  removing  the  dis- 
eased condition  of  some  internal  organ  by  producing  a  new  irritation  or  de- 
termination to  the  surface  of  the  body  or  to  some  remote  part.  Blisters, 
having  a  stimulating  effect,  should  generally  be  avoided ;  they  may  occasion- 
ally be  useful,  but  in  the  Reformed  Practice  are  very  seldom  resorted  to. 
Among  the  epispastics  are  ranked  acids,  ammonia  in  strong  solution  and  its 
preparations,  bloodroot,  cantharides,  capsicum,  garlics,  horseradish,  ipecac 
liniment,  mandrake,  moxa,  mustard,  oils  of  amber,  croton,  and  turpentine, 
pokeroot,  savin  ointment,  tartar-emetic,  wild  turnip,  &c. 

Errhinbs,  Sternutatories,  and  Ptarmics. — These  are  terms  applied 
to  well-known  substances  which  increase  the  secretions  from  the  nose  and 
head,  and  excite  sneezing.  They  are  employed  in  practice  to  excite  sus- 
pended respiration,  to  promote  the  expulsion  of  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  the 
air-passages,  and  in  some  affections  of  the  head,  as  headache,  catarrh,  chronic 
ophthalmia,  colds,  influenza,  &c.  The  principal  of  these  are  asarabacca, 
bayberry,  bloodroot,  laurel,  lobelia-leaves,  tobacco,  white  hellebore.  Sec,  In 
stoppages  from  colds,  and  in  influenza,  perhaps  tobacco  is  the  best  of  the 
errhines. 

EscHAROTics. — :See  Catutics. 

Excitants. — See  Stimulants, 

Expectorants,  or  Pectorals^  are  medicines  which  promote  the  secretion 
and  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs.  These  have  no 
direct  or  specific  action,  but  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  system  gen- 
erally, relieving  or  removing  the  obstruction.  Expectorants  seem  to  act 
either  by  removing  constriction  of  the  pulmonary  exhalent  vessels,  or  by 
stimulating  them  to  an  increase  of  the  natural  exhalation  where  it  is  deficient, 
or  to  alter  its  character  when  in  an  unhealthy  state.  Emetics  operate  as 
expectorants  by  a  mechanical  action,  dislodging  the  accumulated  excretions. 
Aconite,  balsams  of  fir  and  Peru,  bloodroot,  buckhom  brake,  boneset,  blue 
violet,  cayenne,  crawley,  devil's  bit,  elecampane,  flaxseed,  horehound,  hyos- 
ciamus,  hyssop,  Iceland  and  Irish  moss,  ipecacuanha,  Indian  turnip,  johns- 
wort,  licorice,  lobelia,  lungwort,  onions,  pleurisy-root,  rock-brake,  seneka 
snakeroot,  slippery-elm  bark,  squills,  smartweed,  skunk-cabbage,  spikenard, 
wa-a-hoo  bark,  and  white-pine  bark,  are  all  esteemed  expectorants^  and  are 
among  the  best  to  rely  upon. 

Hypnotics. — See  Narcotics, 

Incitants. — See  Stimulants, 

LiTHONTRiPTics. — Sco  Antocids, 

Masticatories. — See  Sialogogues, 

Narcotics — including  Anodynes^  Hypnotics^  and  Soporifics — are  medi- 
cines which  diminish  the  action  and  powers  of  the  system  witliout  any  sen- 
sible evacuation ;  and  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sleep, 
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calming  irritatioDf  and  alleviatiiig  pain.  Their  operation  is  first  to  stimulate 
the  system^  and  then  to  depress  action,  in  proportion  to  the  doses  adminis- 
tered. When  given  as  a  stimulant,  the  doses  are  small  and  frequently 
repeated ;  but  to  procure  sleep,  they  should  be  larger  and  given  at  more  dis- 
tant intervals,  but  with  a  careful  regard  to  habit  and  age.  Much  objection 
has  been  made  to  the  use  of  narcotics.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  more  the 
abuse  of  them  which  has  called  for  this  censure  than  a  discriminate  employ- 
ment of  remedies  of  this  class ;  for  my  own  experience  in  them  has  proved 
that,  when  properly  administered,  they  afford  more  prompt,  decided,  and 
lasting  effects,  than  any  other,  and  that  without  any  subsequent  injury  to  the 
system :  and  in  our  present  state  of  therapeutical  knowledge,  no  other  agents 
supply  the  place  of  them.  The  relief  sometimes  afforded  by  them  appears 
almost  magical.  Some  diseases  can  with  difficulty  be  controlled  without 
their  use.  What  is  required  in  their  administration  is  the  mature  judgment 
of  the  experienced  physician,  in  whose  liands  they  will  perform  wonders ; 
and  they  should  never  be  given  where  other  agents  will  answer  the  intention 
sought  for  as  well.  The  most  material  are  the  aconite,  cicuta,  henbane, 
hops,  lettuce,  poppy  and  its  various  preparations. 

Nbphritics. — These  are  medicines  which  act  upon  the  kidneys,  and  are 
generally  resorted  to  for  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  such  as  debility,  sup- 
pressions, or  bloody  urine.  Most  of  the  Diuretics  would  rank  in  this  class, 
and  we  select  only  such  as  are  most  prominently  recommended :  beth-root, 
bittersweet,  blue  violet,  cleavers,  ground  ivy,  lobelia,  parsley,  peach-leaves, 
prince's  pine,  &c. 

Nbrvines,  Calmatives,  Contra-stimtjlants,  and  Sedatives. — The 
operation  of  this  class  of  medicines  is  directly  or  primarily  to  depress  the 
vital  powers,  without  having  an  exciting  or  stimulating  effect ;  in  this  consists 
their  distinctive  character  from  Narcotics.  They  are  employed  to  quiet  over- 
excitement  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  and  to  impart  strength  and 
tone  to  them.  Some  of  them  act  directly  upon  the  nervous  and  others  upon  the 
vascular  system — a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  prescribing. 
The  doses  also  must  be,  in  general,  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  excitement 
present  The  agents  classed  under  this  head  are  aconite,  ammonia,  angelica, 
asafcetida,  balmony,  camphor,  camomile,  cherry-bark,  cocash,  cohosh,  cramp- 
bark,  cuckold,  ether,  foxglove,  ginseng,  goldthread,  iron  and  its  preparations, 
knotgrass,  ladies*  slipper,  lobelia,  motherwort,  peach-leaves,  peony,  pleurisy- 
root,  prickly  ash,  skullcap,  skunk-cabbage,  sweet  fern,  water-cup,  &c.,  &c. 

Pbctoeals. — See  Expectorants. 

Ptarmigs. — See  Errhines. 

Refrigerants,  or  TemperarUSj  are  medicines  calculated  to  allay  the 
heat  of  the  body  or  of  the  blood,  and  to  produce  a  sensation  of  coolness  to 
the  parts.  Their  principal  use  is  in  the  treatment  of  febrile  and  inflammatory 
diseases,  where  their  action  appears  to  be  sympathetic  on  the  stomach,  occa- 
sioning a  transient  reduction  in  the  force  of  the  circulation.     During  their 
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admmBtration,  also,  irritability  is  allayed,  and  tiie  morbid  seniations  of  beat, 
thirst,  and  nausea,  are  diminished.  The  principal  refiigmmls  are  the  citrie 
and  tartaric  acids,  houseleek,  nitrate  of  potash,  juices  of  the  omnge  and  lemoD* 
mulberries,  sorrel,  vinegar,  wood-sorrel,  9cc* 

Relaxants. — See  Emollients. 

Reyulsiybs. — See  EpispeutUs* 

Rubefacients. — See  EpupatUcs. 

Sedatives. — See  Nervines, 

SiALOoooTiBS,  or  MasticdtorieSf  act  as  local  stimulants,  exciting  a  preter- 
natural iSow  of  saliva.  We  should  properly  confine  the  term  to  those  artH 
cles  employed  in  medicine  as  direct  stimulants  to  the  salivary  glands ;  but 
medicines  for  this  purpose  are  seldom  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  disease. 
Among  them  are  horseradish,  lobelia,  mesereon,  pellitory  of  Spain,  ti>- 
bacco,  &c. 

Sternutatories.'^ See  Errhines. 

Stimulants,  Excitants,  and  Incitants,  are  terms  applied  to  medi- 
cines which  excite  an  action  on  the  living  body.  General  stimulants  reseoEi- 
ble  in  some  measure  the  action  of  tonics,  and  some  are  closely  related  to  nar- 
cotics ;  so  that  no  general  rule  can  be  given  for  their  administration  in  disease. 
The  therapeutical  effects  of  the  agent  resorted  to  must  be  well  consldo^ 
when  it  is  inshed  to  exhibit  it  as  a  stimulant.  The  stimulants  are  beneficial 
if  kept  within  a  proper  limit ;  but  no  class  of  medicines  are  more  liable  to 
abuse.  They  should  only  be  given  when  a  diminished  action  is  observable 
in  the  vital  powers,  and  must  be  discontinued  when  no  longer  distinctly  in- 
dicated ;  otherwise  the  disease  for  which  they  are  administered  will  only  be 
aggravated.  Hence  the  frequent  and  continued  use  of  capsicum  in  febrile 
and  inflammatory  diseases  has  proved  so  prgudicial.  The  substances  gath- 
ered under  this  class  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  we  can  only  name  a 
few  of  them :  alcohol,  ammonia,  angelica-seed,  anise-seed,  blue  flag,  cam- 
phor, caraway,  cardamon-seed,  cayenne,  cinnamon,  cloves,  cubebs,  elecam- 
pane, ether,  fennel-seed,  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  horseradish,  orange-peel, 
lavender,  magnolia,  mustard,  nutmegs,  oil  of  rosemary,  oil  of  turpentine, 
pennyroyal,  peppermint,  prickly-ash  bark  and  berries,  red  and  black  p^per, 
spearmint,  summer  savory,  Virginia  snakeroot,  wines,  &c. 

Styptics. — See  Astriftgents. 

SuDORiFics.— See  Diaphoreties. 

Tbmpbrants. — See  Refrigerants. 

Tonics,  or  CorrobarantSj  are  those  articles  which  increase  the  tone  of  the 
animal  fibre,  by  which  strength  is  given  to  the  system,  and  the  appetite  and 
digestion  imj^'oved.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent  stimulants,  but  the  excite- 
ment b  more  slowly  produced  and  is  permanent  No  class  of  medicines, 
except  perhaps  the  NarcoticSf  requires  more  discrimination  in  administration 
than  these,  and  fike  stunulants  must  be  resorted  to  when  a  diminished 
vital  power  plainly  indicates  them,  and  be  <&continned  when  tiiat  indicatHHi 
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is  fulfilled.  Tbe^  should  mmrtar  be  preacribed  where  there  k  a  tendencj  to 
inflamraation  of  the  digestive  and  other  organs*  Some  tonics  have  a  specific 
power  in  ague  and  other  periodical  diseases,  as  Peruvian  baric,  kc  The 
leading  tonics  are  American  centaury,  balmony,  barberry-bark,  bayberry-baric, 
bethroot,  black  alder,  black  cherry,  black  poplar,  blessed  thistle,  boneset, 
boxwood-flowers,  bueU^ean,  bugle,  camomile,  colic-root,  cdombo,  comfirey, 
elecampane,  gentiaa,  ginseng,  golden  seal,  goldthread,  iron  and  its  prepara- 
tions, orange-peel,  oxgall,  peach-kernds,  prince's  pine,  spikenard,  viaeHon- 
ple,  Vnrginia  sndMioot,  waSer^cap  root,  whitewood-bark,  wiU-oheny  bask 
and  kernels,  wiliow^aik,  Ac 

VsRMiFUOBS. — See  AntMmintic$, 

Vomits. — See  Emetics. 


SECTION  IV. 

BOTANICAX   VOCABULARY. 

Abortive.  Defective ;  not  amviag  to  perfe^ioo. 

Abruft.  Appearing  as  if  cut  off.     A  pinnate  leaf  is  abrupt  when  it  does  not 

terminate  with  an  odd  leaflet 
Accessary.  Additional ;  annexed,  and  of  a  different  kind,  when  applied  to 

the  border,  &c.,  of  the  receptacle  of  a  lichen. 
Acinaciform  leaf.  Sabre-form ;  cuthss-form ;  one  edge  sharp  and  convex,  the 

other  thicker  and  straight  or  concave. 
Acine.  One  of  the  little  globules  constituting  a  compound  berry,  as  in  the 

blackberry,  &c. 
Acuminate.  When  any  part  terminates  suddenly  in  a  point  which  is  incUned 

to  one  side. 
Acute.  Terminating  in  a  sharp  point. 
Adnate.  Adhering  or  growing  together. 
Aggregated.  Crowded  together  in  one  recepticle  without  united  antliecs,  as 

in  compound  flowers. 
Aigrette.  See  Egret. 
Alternate.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  and  at  different  distances  from  its 

base ;  this  relation  repeated  at  nearly  regular  intervals. 
Ament.  A  sunple  peduncle  bearing  numerous  chaify  scales,  which  serve  as 

calyces.     The  chestnut  is  an  example. 
Amgiospermia.  The  seeds  enclosed  in  a  capsule.     The  name  of  die  second 

order  of  the  thirteenth  class. 
Angular.  Having  angles. 

Annual.  Springing  up,  perfecting  fruit,  and  dying,  the  aame  year. 
Andier.  The  top  part  or  knob  of  the  stamen,  which  contains  the  poUen. 
^^petmUus.  A  flower  without  a  corol. 
j^pex.  The  point  end  opposite  the  place  of  insertiQiu 
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Apophysis.  A  process  from  the  base  of  the  capsule  of  a  rapss. 

Approximate.  Growing  near  each  other* 

Aquate,  Crowing  in  or  near  water. 

Arachnoidens.  Resembling  the  spider's  web. 

Arboreus.  Tree-like. 

Aril^  arillus.  The  outer  coat  of  a  seed,  which,  not  contracting  with  it  in 

ripening,  falls  off. 
Arrouyform.  Shaped  like  an  arrow-head. 

Ascending.  Rising  gradually  between  a  horizontal  and  perpendictdar  direction. 
Auctus  calyx.  Having  an  outer  row  of  leaflets,  as  the  dandelion. 
At^zform.  Linear  at  the  base,  and  becoming  more  or  less  curved  at  the  point. 
Awl-pointed.  Acuminate. 

Awn.  A  short,  slender  process  proceedmg  from  the  top  or  back  of  glumes. 
Awfdess.  Devoid  of  awns. 
AxU.  The  hollow  or  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  petiole  with  the 

stem,  or  a  branch  with  the  main  stem. 
Axillary.  Growing  from  the  axils. 
Banner.  The  upper  petal  in  a  papilionaceous  flower. 
Barren.  Producing  no  ripe  seed. 
Base.  The  part  nearest  the  point  of  attachment. 

Beaked.  Terminated  by  a  process  resemblmg  a  bird's  bill.  I 

Beard.  Parallel  hairs. 

Bell-form.  Swelling  out  at  the  base  in  the  form  of  a  bell. 
Biennial.  Springing  up  from  the  seed,  one  year  comes  to  perfection,  bears 

seed,  and  dies  the  next. 
Bi/id%  Divided  mto  two  parts. 
B^iircate.  Forked  twice. 
Bipinnate.  Twice  pinnate. 
Bipinnatifid.  Doubly  pinnatifid* 
Bitemate.  Thrice  ternate. 
Bract.  A  floral  leaf;  a  thin,  leaf-like  appendage  to  some  flowers,  lying  under 

or  interspersed  in  the  flowers :  it  is  generally  different  in  color  and  shape 

from  the  true  leaves  of  the  plant. 
Brainchlet.  A  twig. 

Bulb.  Fleshy  and  roundish,  as  the  onion. 
Caducus.  Any  part  of  a  plant  which  falls  off  earlier  than  is  usual  for  similar 

parts  in  most  of  plants. 
*  Calyx.  The  external  covering  of  the  flower  surrounding  the  corol ;  it  is 

mostly  green. 
Camb.  The  gelatinous  substance  which  in  the  spring  abounds  between  the 

bark  and  wood  of  trees. 
CampanuUue.  Bell-form. 

Capillary.  Hair-form ;  longer  than  bristle-form,  in  proportion  to  its  lliii 
CSqnto^.  Growing  in  heads.  '  j^ 
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Capnde.  That  kjnd  of  pericarp  which  opens  by  valves,  and  when  ripe  be- 
comes dry ;  not  including  siliques  nor  legumes* 

Carinaie.  See  Keded. 

Cartilaginous.  Hard  and  somewhat  flexible ;  applied  to  a  leaf  when  it  is 
bound  around  with  a  strong  margin,  different  from  the  disk. 

CaryophylleoMs.  Having  five  single  petals,  each  terminating  in  a  long  ckw, 
enclosed  in  a  tabular  calyx,  as  the  pink. 

Catkin,  See  Ament. 

Cavlescent.  Having  a  stalk  or  stem  besides  the  peduncle  or  scape. 

Cauline.  Belonging  to  the  stem. 

Cdl.  The  cavity  of  a  pericarp  or  anther. 

Chaffy.  Having  or  bearing  chaff. 

CiliaU.  Edged  with  parallel  hairs  resembling  eye-lashes. 

Class.  The  highest  division  in  natural  history.     Classes  are  divided  into 
arderSf  orders  into  genera^  genera  into  species* 

Clasping.  A  sessile  leaf  with  the  two  lobes  partly  surrounding  the  stem. 

ClawUe.  Club-form ;  growing  larger  toward  the  end. 

Claw.  The  lower  and  narrow  parts  of  a  petal,  by  which  it  is  attadied  to  the 
receptacle  or  calyx.     This  can  exist  only  in  polypetalous  corols. 

Climbing.  Ascending  by  means  of  tendrils  or  rootlets ;  it  differs  from  twining. 

Cochleate.  Coiled  spirally,  like  a  snail-shell. 

Coiled.  Twisted,  like  a  rope. 

Colored.  Any  color  except  green :  in  botany,  green  is  no  color. 

Columella.  The  central  column  in  a  capsule  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached. 

Common*  That  part  which  serves  to  include  or  sustain  several  parts  similar 
among  themselves. 

Commissure.  The  joining  sides  of  pairs,  as  of  fennel-seeds. 

Complete.  Having  bodi  calyx  and  coroL 

Compound  Flowers.  When  several  florets  are  comprised  within  one  recep- 
tacle, each  having  united  anthers. 

Compound  Leaves.  When  several  leaflets  grow  on  one  petiole. 

Compressed.  Flattened. 

Conglomerate.  Consisting  of  a  number  of  small  heads. 

Conical.  In  the  shape  of  a  cone. 

Connate.  Opposite  leaves  with  their  bases  growing  together,  so  as  to  appear 
but  one  leaf;  as  the  eupatorium  perfoliatum. 

Conniwint.  Bending  toward  each  other ;  converging. 

Corcle.  The  rudiment  of  the  future  plant,  ialways  proceeding  from  the  cotyl 
edon. 

Cordate.  Heart-shaped,  with  the  lobes  at  the  base. 

Coriaceous.  Leathery. 

Carol.  The  inner  delicate  covering  of  the  flower,  which  generally  constitutes 
its  principal  ornament. 

Corymb.  The  general  appearance  is  like  an  umbiliferous  flower,  from  which 
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it  differs  by  btring  its  pedancles  springing  op  at  Afferent  distances  dowm 

the  main  stem ;  as  the  jrarrow. 
Cotyledon.  The  thick  lobes  of  seeds,  as  in  the  bean,  which  are  two,  die  Indian 

com  one,  &c. 
Cowled.  When  the  edges  meet  below  and  expand  abo^e,  and  geneifaHjr  sep- 
arate ;  as  the  spadie  of  tlie  arum,  ftc 
Creeping.  Running  along  in  a  horizontal  direction,  sending  off  rootleiB. 
Crenate.  Scolloped  on  the  margin :  the  notches  point  neither  to  tbe^  aptt 

nor  base. 
Crentdate.  Finely  crenate. 

Crested.  Having  an  appendage  similar  to  a  cock's  comb  in  shape. 
Croumed.  Having  hairs,  feathers,  or  some  other  appendage,  on  the  top  of 

the  seeds ;  as  the  dandelion  (leontodon). 
Omciform.  Having  four  petals  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Cryptogamia.  The  name  of  the  twenty-^rst  class :  this  includes  diose  plants 

whose  stamens  are  not  manifest  even  by  die  aid  of  the  microscope. 
Cnculate.  When  the  edges  meet  in  the  lower  part,  and  expand  above,  so  ifei 

to  form  a  hood  or  sheath. 
CWm.  The  stalk  or  stem  of  grasses,  as  wheat-straw,  sugar-cane,  fte. 
C^dmi/erous.  Having  culms. 
Cuneate.  Wedge-form. 
Cup-form.  Hollow  within,  like  a  cup. 
Cuspidate.  Having  a  sharpened  point  dpped  with  a  bristle,  a  prickle,  or  a 

lengthened  apex  not  curved. 
Cmiicle.  The  thin,  outside  coat  of  tbe  bark,  as  is  seen  in  the  birch,  cherry,  &e. 
Cyathiform.  Wineglass-form. 
Cylindrical.  Shaped  similar  to  a  cylinder. 
Cyme.  The  general  appearance  is  like  an  mnbiliferous  flower,  with  which  it 

agrees  by  having  the  stalks  springing  from  a  common  centre,  but  disagrees 

in  having  those  stalks  irregularly  subdivided :  the  elder  is  an  example. 
Decandria.  Ten  males ;  ten-stamened ;  the  name  of  the  tenth  class,  which 

includes  all  perfect  flowers  vnth  ten  disdnct  stamens.     It  is  also  the  name 

of  the  tenth  order,  in  those  classes  in  which  the  characters  of  the  first 

twelve  classes  are  taken  for  orders. 
Deciduous.  Fallmg  off  in  the  usual  season ;  Ibr  similar  parts  to  fall  off;  not 

perennial. 
Declined.  Curved  downward. 
Decompound.  Doubly  compound. 

Decumbent.  When  the  base  is  erect,  and  the  remainder  lies  on  the  ground. 
Decurrent.  When  two  edges  of  a  leaf  proceed  down  the  stem  below  the 

points  of  insertion,  and  become  projecting  wings,  it  is  termed  decurrent 
Decussate.  When  leaves  or  branches  are  opposite  in  pairs,  and  each  pah* 

stands  at  right  angles  with  the  next  pair  above  or  below  on  the  same  stem. 
Defected.  Bending  down  aroliwiM. 


as 

Dekiesceni.  The  natural  opening  of  capsules  in  proper  season* 

Deltoid*  A  leaf  diamond-ibriii* 

Dentate.  Having  projections  of  its  own  substance,  which  are  neither  serra- 
tures  nor  crenatures. 

Denticulate.  Haying  very  small  teeth. 

Diadelphieu  Two  brotherhoods ;  the  name  of  the  sixteenth  class*  which 
includes  those  flowers  that  have  their  stamens  united  by  their  filaments 
into  one  or  two  sets,  and  have  papilionaceous  corols. 

Diandria.  Two  males ;  two-stamened ;  the  name  of  die  second  class,  which 
comprises  all  these  plants  whose  flowers  are  perfect ;  having  two  stamens 
not  growing  in  the  pistil.  It  is  also  the  name  of  the  second  order  in  those 
classes  in  which  the  characters  of  the  first  twelve  classes  are  taken  for  orders. 

DiekotamoMM.  Forked  in  pairs. 

Didynamia.  Two  overpowering  others ;  the  name  of  the  thirteenth  class :  it 
includes  all  those  plants  which  have  perfect  flowers,  with  four  stamens- 
two  longer  than  the  other  two — and  the  corols  labiale. 

Didynamfnu,  Approaching  to  the  class  Didynamia. 

Diffused.  Spreading. 

Digittate.  Fingered,  like  the  leaves  of  strawberry,  five-finger,  Suu 

Digynia,  Two  females ;  having  two  pisuls ;  the  name  of  the  second  order  of 
such  of  the  first  twelve  classes  known  by  the  flower  having  two  pistils. 

Dilated.  Expanded,  widened. 

DicBcia.  Occupying  two  houses ;  the  name  of  the  twentieth  class :  the  plants 
belonging  to  this  class  have  imperfect  flowers ;  the  male  and  female  flow- 
ers grow  on  different  plants  of  the  same  species. 

DvBciouB.  Belonging  to  the  above  class,  or  varying  into  it. 

Discoid.  Having  a  disk  without  rays. 

Disk.  The  whole  surface  of  a  leaf,  or  the  top  of  a  compound  flower,  in  op- 
position to  margin  or  periphery. 

Diverging,  Branches  proceeding  from  the  stem,  so  as  to  form  nearly  right 
angles  with  it. 

Divaricate.  Branches  spreading  out  firom  a  stem  so  &r  as  to  form  more  than 
a  right  angle  with  it  above. 

Dorsal.  Fixed  to  the  back. 

Doum  or  Downy.  Covered  with  fine,  cotton-like  down. 

DoMy-pinnate.  The  general  petiole  with  a  second  range,  bearing  pinnate 
leaflets  arranged  on  each  side  of  them. 

Doubly'temate.  When  the  petiole  is  temate,  and  each  one  has  three  leaves. 

Doubly-toothed.  Having  the  teeth  dentate. 

Drupaceous.  Bearing  drupes. 

Drupe.  That  kind  of  a  pericarp  which  is  a  thick,  fleshy,  or  cartilaginous 
coat,  covering  a  nut  or  stone. 

Eckinate.  Hedgehog-like ;  beset  with  prickles. 

Efcret.  The  down  remaining  on  the  top  of  the  seed* 
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EUipHc,  In  the  form  of  an  ellipse. 

Emarginate.  Notched  at  the  termination  of  the  midrib. 

Enneandria.  Nine  males ;  nine-stamened ;  the  name  of  the  ninth  class :  it 

includes  all  those  plants  whose  flowers  are  perfect  with  nine  stamens  in 

each.     The  number  of  stamens  are  very  variable  in  many  of  the  plants 

belonging  to  this  class. 
Efmfarm.  In  the  shape  of  a  sword. 
Entire.  Continued  without  interruption ;  undivided. 
Erect.  Upright ;  not  drooping. 

Erose.  Gnawed  ;  unequally  sinuated,  as  if  eaten  by  insects. 
Exotic.  Plants  not  growing  spontaneously  or  wild ;  not  natives. 
Exsert.  Standing  or  protruding  out 
Fascicle.  It  differs  very  little  from  the  corymb,  except  the  flowerHBtalks  are 

much  shorter :  the  sweetwilliam  is  an  example. 
Fastigiate.  Level-topped,  or  a  litde  convex. 
Faux.  Jaws ;  the  throat,  or  the  opening  into  a  corol. 
Female.  See  Pistillate. 
Ferruginous.  The  color  of  iron-rust. 
FertHe^fiower.  Pistillate ;  bearing  seed. 
Fibre.  Any  thread-form  part. 
Fibrous.  The  whole  root  consisting  of  filiform  parts,  originating  immediately 

from  the  base  of  the  stem,  as  in  many  grasses. 
Filament.  That  part  of  the  stamen  which  extends  from  its  insertion  to  the 

anther,  supporting  the  latter ;  when  this  part  is  wanting,  the  anthers  are 

sessile. 
Filices.  The  first  order  of  the  twenty-first  class ;  it  includes  all  ferns.     The 

plants  belonging  to  this  order  bear  then  fruit  on  their  leaves. 
Fttiform.  Thread-like. 
Fleshy.  Thick  and  pulpy. 
Flexuous.  Bending. 

Floral.  Relating  or  belonging  to  a  flower. 
Floret.  A  little  flower ;  one  of  the  number  which  constitutes  a  compound 

flower,  whether  it  be  large  or  small. 
Foliaceous.  Having  abundance  of  leaves. 
Follicle.  A  pericarp  with  one  valve  which  opens  longitudinally,  as  the  as- 

clepias. 
Funnel-form.  In  the  form  of  a  funnel. 
Furrowed.  Marked  with  deep  lines. 

Fusiform.  Spindle-form,  as  the  roots  of  carrots  and  parsnips. 
Genera.  See  Genus. 
Generic.  Relating  to  Genus. 
Geniculate.  Kneed  ;  forming  a  very  ootuse  angle. 

Genus.  Includes  a  number  of  plants  which  agree  with  each  other  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  flowers  and  fruit     Genera  are  divided  into  species. 
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Oerm.  The  part  of  the  pistil  which,  after  the  reception  of  the  pollen,  soon 
enlarges,  and  contains  the  rudiment  of  a  young  plant  or  more ;  the  whole 
substance  finally  becomes  the  pericarp  and  seed. 

Cribbous.  Swelled  out ;  when  one  or  both  sides  are  swelled  out 

Olabraus.  Sleek ;  haying  no  pubescence. 

Oland.  A  roundish  appendage,  which  serves  for  secretion  and  transpiration. 

Olaucous.  Coyered  with  a  greenish  mealing,  which  is  easily  rubbed  off. 

Qlobase.  Spherical. 

Olume.  Chafly  scales  which  surround  and  enclose  the  stamens  and  pistib 
of  the  flowers  and  grasses. 

Chranulate.  Haying  seyeral  little  knobs  in  the  form  of  grains,  strung  together 
along  the  sides  of  a  filiform  radicle,  as  the  wood-sorrel. 

Qrooved,  See  Furrowed. 

Gymnospermia.  The  name  of  the  first  order  of  the  thirteenth  class ;  it  in- 
cludes those  plants  which  have  naked  seeds. 

Gynandria.  Stamen  and  pistil  united ;  the  name  of  the  eighteenth  class :  it 
comprises  all  those  plants  which  have  their  stamens  inserted  on  the  pistil, 
separate  from  the  base  of  the  corol. 

Halbert'sfuiped.  A  leaf  having  acute  processes  proceeding  from  each  margin 
at  the  base,  as  the  sorrel-leaf. 

Hastate.  Halbert-form. 

JSeoJ.  Flowers  heaped  together  in  a  roundish  form,  having  either  very  short 
or  no  peduncles,  as  the  clover. 

Hemispherical.  Semi-globular. 

Herbaceous.  Not  woody  ;  perishing  annually. 

Herbarium.  A  collection  of  dried  plants. 

Hexagonal.  Six-cornered. 

Hexandria.  Six  males;  six-stamened ;  tlie  name  of  the  sixth  class :  it  includes 
all  those  plants  which  have  perfect  flowers  with  six  stamens,  neither  situ^ 
ated  on  the  pistil,  united  by  their  filaments  into  one  or  two  sets,  nor  have 
four  stamens  always  longer  than  the  other  two.  It  is  also  the  name  of  the 
sixth  order  of  those  classes  which  take  the  character  of  the  first  twelve 
classes  for  orders. 

Hirsute.  Covered  with  stiff  hairs. 

Hispid.  Bristly ;  beset  with  stiff  hairs. 

Hoary.  Having  a  whitish  color,  arising  from  being  covered  with  mealy  scales. 

Horizontal.  Parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  the  bloodroot  (sanguinaria). 

Horn.  An  elongated  process  from  the  base,  or  near  it,  of  the  calyx,  corol,  or 
nectary :  the  larkspur  is  an  example. 

Iconsandria.  The  name  of  the  eleventh  class,  which  includes  all  plants  bear- 
ing perfect  flowers,  with  the  number  of  stamens  exceeding  ten,  and  in- 
serted on  the  calyx,  as  the  apple,  pear,  rose,  &c. 

Imhrica^^.  Leaves,  scales,  &c.,  lying  over  each  other,  as  the  shingles  of  a 
bouse. 
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Incurved.  Bent  inward. 

Jn/iriar.  When  a  calyx  or  a  corol  comes  out  below  the  germ,  it  is  inferior. 

Inflated.  Appearing  as  if  blown  up  with  air. 

Infl^exed.  Bent  inward ;  same  as  Incurved. 

Inflorescence.  The  manner  in  which  flowers  are  situated  on  plants. 

Interrupted.  When  a  spike  has  leaves  or  small  flowers  bterposed  at  different 

intervals. 
Involucrum.  See  Involucre. 
Imfolucre.  A  kind  of  leafy  calyx,  coming  out  some  distance  below  the  flowes, 

and  never  enclosing  it  like  a  spathe. 
Involute.  Rolled  inward. 

Irregular.  Differing  in  figure,  size,  or  proportion  of  parts  among  themselves. 
Jagged.  Irregularly  divided,  cut,  or  torn. 
Ked.  A  ridge  resembling  the  keel  of  a  boat. 
Keeled.  Having  keels ;  ridged. 
Kidney-form.  Hollowed  out  at  the  base,  with  roundish  lobes  at  the  ends»  00 

in  mallows. 
Kneed.  See  Geniculate 
Labiate.  Having  lips. 

Lacerated.  Torn  ;  cut,  or  apparently  torn  into  irregular  segments. 
Lacunose.  Pitted. 

Lamina.  The  upper  broad  part  of  a  petal  of  a  polypetalons  corol. 
Lanceolate.  Lance-form ;  when  the  length  greatly  exceeds  the  breadth,  with 

a  gentle  taper  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 
Lance-ovate.  Partaking  of  the  lanceolate  form,  and  of  that  with  which  it  is 

confounded. 
Lateral.  On  one  side. 

Leaflet.  One  of  the  constituent  leaves  of  a  compound  leaf. 
Lezume.  A  pod,  without  a  partition  running  lengthwise,  and  having  the  seeds 

attached  to  one  edge  only. 
LiguUue.  That  kind  of  flower  which  consists  of  a  strap-like  petal,  which  is 

tubular  at  the  base  only. 
LUictceous.  A  corol  with  six  petals,  spreading  gradually  from  the  base,  so  as 

to  exhibit  a  bell-form  appearance,  as  in  the  tuUp,  lily,  &;c. 
Linear.  Maintaining  the  same  breadth  throughout  the  entire  length. 
Lijfped.  Having  lips. 

Lobe.  A  division  which  is  parted  off  by  a  rounded  or  curved  incision. 
Longitudinally.  Lengthwise. 

Lurid.  Of  a  palish,  dull  color,  as  in  tobacco,  henbane,  thorn-apple,  &c 
Lyrate.  Pinnatifid,  with  the  largest  division  at  the  apex,  diminishing  thence 

to  the  base,  as  hedge-mustard. 
Lyrate-pinnate.  Pinnate,  with  the  odd  terminal  leaflet  the  larg^st• 
MiUe.  Staminate. 
Many.  Whenever  there  are  more  than  are  usually  numbered. 


Mmrgwu  The  oircumfereiice  or  border. 

MargiMaUd.  Having  a  margid  different  in  some  measure  from  the  cUak. 

Mature.  Full  grown. 

Midrib.  The  middie  rib  of  a  leaC,  running  from  the  petiole  to  the  apex. 

Manadelphia.  One  brotherhood ;  the  name  of  the  fifteenth  elaaa :  it  com- 
prises all  plants  having  perfect  flowers,  with  their  stamens  united  bjr  their 
filaraeots  into  one  set,  and  ifaeir  flowers  not  papilionaceous. 

Monandria.  One  male ;  having  one  stamen ;  the  name  of  the  first  class :  it 
includes  all  those  plants  which  have  perfect  flowerst  with  one  stamen  eaek» 
not  situated  on  the  pistiL  It  is  idso  the  name  of  the  first  order  in  those 
classes  which  take  the  character  of  the  first  twelve  classes  ibr  ord«s« 

MofKBcia.  Occupying  one  house ;  the  name  of  the  nineteenth  class :  it  in- 
cludes those  plants  which  have  knperfect  flowers^  hut  the  s|am6ns  aild 
pistils  grow  on  the  same  plant  in  different  flowers. 

Monogynia.  One  female ;  one-styled ;  the  name  of  the  first  order  in  ^  first 
thirteen  classes :  it  includes  all  plants  bekmging  to  those  oksses  whose 
flowers  have  one  style. 

Manapetalotu.  Having  only  one  petal. 

Manophyllous.  Consisting  of  one  lead 

Mofutroui.  Plants  producing  any  part  different  from  the  same  part  when 
growing  wild ;  very  common  in  cultivated  flowers. 

Mncranate.  Having  a  rounded  end,  terminated  by  a  prickle^  which  resem- 
bles the  continuation  of  the  midrib. 

Muricate,  Covered,  or  armed  with  prickles. 

Natant.  Floating. 

Nectary.  That  part  of  the  flower  which  secretes  honey. 

Nerves.  Rib-like  fibres,  running  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  toward  the  9epex. 

Nectariferous.  Bearing  nectaries ;  producing  honey. 

Nodding.  Whatever  is  applied  to  droops,  or  hangs  down. 

Nut<mt.  See  Nodding. 

Ohcordate.  Cordate,  with  the  point  attached  to  the  petiole,  as  in  the  com- 
mon sorrel. 

OUanceolate.  Lanceolate,  with  the  base  narrowest 

Oblique.  A  position  between  the  perpendicular  and  the  plane  of  the  base ; 
applied  to  leaves,  petals,  calyxes,  &c.,  which  are,  as  it  were,  cut  obliquely, 
or  whose  bases  are  shorter  on  one  side  than  the  other. 

Oblong.  Having  the  length  about  double  the  breadth,  and  ^  side  nearly 
parallel. 

Obovate.  Ovate,  with  the  base  smallest. 

Obsolete.  When  teeth,  serratures,  &c.,  are  nearly  ot>scure,  and  appear  as  if 
worn  out. 

Obtuse.  Having  the  apex  rounded ;  blunt. 

Octandria.  Eight  males ;  eight-stamened ;  the  name  of  the  ei^th  claae :  it 
includes  all  those  plants  which  have  perfect  flowers,  with  eight  staflBSHS  to 
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each,  not  growing  on  the  pistil,  nor  united  into  one  or  two  sets  by  tbeir 
filaments.  It  is  also  the  name  of  the  eighth  order  in  those  classes  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  first  twelve  classes  are  taken  for  orders. 

Opposite.  Standing  at  the  same  height,  with  base  against  base. 

Orbicular.  Nearly  circular. 

Order.  The  division  of  a  class. 

Oval.  The  length  exceeding  the  breadth,  having  the  heads  equal  and  rounded 
similar,  and  the  sides  curved  with  the  whole  length. 

Onate.  Egg-shaped,  with  the  base  largest 

Palmate.  Deeply  divided  and  spreading,  so  as  to  resemble  a  hand  with  the 
fingers  spread. 

Panicled.  In  panicles. 

Panicle.  When  the  peduncles  along  the  main  peduncle  of  a  raceme  are 
divided,  and  the  flowers  hang  loose,  it  is  named  a  panicle :  oats  are  an 
example. 

Papilion€tceoui.  Butterfly-form ;  resembling  a  butterfly  in  shape,  as  the  pea- 
flower. 

Papilla.  A  fleshy  process  or  point. 

Parasite.  A  plant  growing  out  of  another,  as  the  misletoe. 

Parted.  Deeply  divided,  almost  to  the  base. 

Partition.  The  membrane,  &c.,  which  divides  pericarps  into  cells. 

Pedate.  With  narrow  divisions,  which  run  down  almost  to  the  stem,  and  re- 
semble the  hand,  with  spread  fingers,  or  a  bird's  foot :  fi*om  the  latter  it  de- 
rives its  name. 

Pedicel.  A  foot-stalk ;  a  partial  peduncle. 

Pedicelled.  Having  a  pedicel. 

Peduncle.  A  flower-stalk  which  does  not  spring  up  naked  firom  the  root 

Peduncled.  Having  a  peduncle. 

Pedunculous.  Partaking  of  the  character  of  a  peduncle. 

Peltate.  Having  the  petiole  or  style  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  or 
stigma,  instead  of  the  margin. 

Pendulous.  When  the  whole  of  the  part  droops. 

Pentagynia.  Five  males ;  five-styled ;  the  name  of  the  fifth  order  of  the  first 
twelve  classes :  it  includes  all  plants  belonging  to  these  orders  which  have 
five  pistils. 

Perennial.  Continuing  more  than  two  years. 

Perfoliate.  Having  the  stem  passing  dux)ugh  the  leaf. 

Perforate.  Having  holes  as  if  pricked  through,  or  lucid  dots. 

Perianth.  That  calyx  which  adjoins  and  surrounds  the  other  parts  of  the 
flower,  as  of  the  apple,  rose,  &c. 

Pericarp.  The  covering  of  the  seed. 

Pericheih.  Involucre-like  leaves  surrounding  the  base  of  the  peduncle  of  a  moss. 

Personate.  Labiate  corols  with  the  throat  muffled,  as  snap-dragon,  are  per- 
foliate* 
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Petal.  The  colored  leaf  or  leaves  of  the  corol. 

Petal-farm.  Resembling  a  petal  in  shape. 

Petandria.  Five  males ;  fiye-stamened ;  the  name  of  the  fifth  class,  whieb 
comprises  all  perfect  flowers  that  hare  five  stamens  not  growing  on  the 
pistil. 

Petiole.  The  foot-stalk  of  a  lead 

Petioled.  Haying  petioles. 

Peiiokue.  Having  a  petiole. 

Pinnate.  Having  distinct  leaflets  arranged  along  the  opposite  sides  of  a  sim- 
ple petiole. 

Pimuuifid.  This  differs  from  pinnate,  by  segments  of  leaves,  instead  of 
leaflets,  arranged  along  the  midrib. 

Pistil.  The  female  genital  organ  of  plants ;  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
perfect  flower.  It  consists  of  the  germ,  style,  and  stigma :  but  the  s^le 
is  frequently  wanting ;  then  the  stigma  is  sessile. 

Pistillate.  Having  pistils,  without  stamens. 

Plaited.  Folded  somewhat  similar  to  a  &n  when  nearly  full  spread. 

PlicaU.  Plaited. 

Plumose.  Feather-like. 

PMen.  A  yellow,  mealy  substance,  contained  within  the  cells  of  the  anthers. 

Polyandria.  Many  males ;  many-stamened ;  the  name  of  the  twelfth  class, 
comprising  all  those  plants  whose  flowers  are  perfect,  having  more  than 
ten  stamens  placed  in  the  receptacle.  Also  the  name  of  the  twelfth  order 
in  those  classes  in  which  the  characters  of  the  first  twelve  classes  are  taken 
for  orders ;  and  those  plants  which  are  very  variable  in  regard  to  the  num^ 
her  of  their  stamens. 

Pohjgamxa  JEqualis.  The  first  order  of  the  seventeenth  class ;  the  florets  of 
the  disk  and  of  the  ray  are  all  perfect. 

Polygamia  Superflua.  The  second  order  of  the  seventeenth  class :  the  flo- 
rets of  the  disk  are  perfect ;  those  of  the  ray,  pistillate. 

Polygamous.  Inclining  to  the  class  Polygamia.  This  class,  however,  is 
abolished. 

Polygynia.  The  name  of  the  thirteenth  order :  it  includes  those  plants  be- 
longing to  the  first  twelve  classes  whose  styles  or  sessile  stigmas  ex- 
ceed ten. 

Polypetalous.  Having  more  than  one  petal. 

Pome.  A  pulpy  pericarp,  without  valves,  containing  the  capsule ;  as  the 
apple,  pear,  and  quince. 

Process.  A  projecting  part. 

Procumbent.  Lying  on  the  ground. 

Proliferous.  Putting  forth  branches  or  flowers  firom  the  centre  of  the  top  of 
a  preceding  one. 

^Pubescent.  Hairy ;  having  hair  or  down. 

Punctate.  Dotted. 
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Quadrangular.  Having  four  corners  or  angles. 
Quinate.  Having  five  leaflets  on  one  petiole. 

Raceme,  That  manner  of  flowering  wherein  the  florets  are  arranged  on  pedi- 
cels along  the  side  of  a  general  peduncle,  as  in  currants. 
Radiating.  Spreading  out  from  around  the  margin. 
Radical.  Proceeding  directly  from  the  root. 
Ray.  The  outer  margin  of  a  compound  flower. 
ReceptcLcle.  The  end  of  the  peduncle,  in  which  is  inserted  the  other  parts 

of  the  flower. 
Recurved.  Curved  downward. 

Refiexed.  Bent  back,  so  as  nearly  or  qvite  to  touch  the  stem  or  pedunde. 
Reniform.  Kidney-shaped. 
Repand^  When  bordered  by  teedi  separaled  by  «iiiall  segments  of  circles ; 

waved.  • 

Repent.  Creeping. 
Resupinate.  Upside  down. 
Reticulate.  Having  veins  crossing  like  netwoilL. 
Retuse.  Emargmate ;  with  a  shallow  sinus. 
Reverted.  Bent  back  toward  the  base. 
Revolute.  Rolled  back ;  applied  to  a  leaf  vriben  tfie  opposite  margins  are  rolled 

back  ^1  the  rolls  meet  at  the  midrib. 
Rib.  A  nerve-like  support  to  a  leaf. 

Ringent.  Having  the  diroat  open,  like  mint,  modierwort,  and  catn^ 
Rosaceous.  A  corol  formed  like  the  rose,  apple,  &»• 
Rotate.  Wheel-form. 

Rough.  Covered  with  dots ;  harsh  to  the  touch. 
Rugose.  Wrinkled. 

Rundnate.  Pinnatifid,  with  the  divisions  pointing  backward. 
Saggitate.  Shaped  like  an  arrow-head ;  difiering  from  Cordate^  by  hayiiig  hi 

lobes  acute. 
Salver-form.  A  monopetalous  corol,  having  a  flat  spreading  limb  proceeding 

fit)m  the  top  of  the  tube. 
Scabrous.  Covered  vrith  elevations,  whieh  are  not  perc^tible  to  ibe  ej9fhwt 

are  harsh  to  the  touch. 
Scaly.  Covered  more  or  less  with  scales,  as  in  fern-roots. 
Scape.  A  peduncle,  springing  immediately  from  the  root,  and  devpi^  of 

leaves.  . 
Segment.  The  parts  into  which  a  leaf,  corol,  petal,  &c.,  is  divided  or  eoc 
Serrate.  Having  the  margin  notched,  appearing  as  if  cut,  and  pointing  ta9h 

ard  the  apex. 
Serrulate.  When  a  serrate  leaf  has  its  teeth  serrate  again ;  it  is  also  apjpKed 

to  leaves  with  extremely  small  serratures. 
Sessile.  When  a  leaf  or  a  flower,  Idc,  is  destitute  of  a  petiole  or  peduadi, 

ScCf  it  is  sessile. 
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Setacetms.  Resembling  a  bristle  in  proportion  and  size. 

Silicle.  A  silique,  whose  length  and  breadth  are  nearly  equal. 

SUicfdosa.  The  name  of  the  first  order  of  the  fourteenth  class :  it  includes 
those  plants  which  have  a  silicle  whose  length  is  never  double  its  iHreadth. 

Silique.  That  kind  of  a  pod  which  has  a  longitudinal  partition,  to  which  the 
seeds  are  attached  alternately  at  each  edge. 

Simple,  Undivided. 

SimuUe*  Having  the  margin  hollowed  out  by  rounded  incisions,  as  the  oak- 
leaf. 

Solitary.  Standing  alone. 

Spaiix.  An  elongated  receptacle,  proceeding  generally  from  a  spadie  or 
sheath.  In  the  Arum  triphyUum^  it  emerges  from  the  spathe ;  but  in  the 
AayruM  calamus^  the  spadix  is  destitute  of  a  sheath. 

Spathe.  The  kind  of  calyx  which  first  encloses  the  flower,  but  after  it  ex- 
pands it  is  left  at  a  distance  below  it. 

Species.  The  lowest  division  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Spike.  Having  florets  arranged  along  the  sides  of  a  general  peduncle  or  re- 
ceptacle, with  either  very  short  or  no  peduncles. 

Spiked.  In  spikes. 

Spine.  A  thorn. 

Stamen.  The  male  genital  organ  of  plants  :  in  perfect  flowers  it  is  situated 
next  to  the  pistil.  It  generally  consists  of  a  filament  and  an  anther ;  the 
latter  contains  the  pollen. 

Staminate.  Having  stamens  without  pistils. 

Staminiferaus.  See  Staminate. 

Stigma.  The  top  of  the  pistil. 

Stipular.  Having  connexion  with,  or  formed  of  stipule. 

Stipule.  A  leaflet  or  scale,  near  or  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  petiole. 

Striate.  Marked  or  grooved  with  small  lines. 

Strobile.  An  ament,  with  woody  scales,  as  the  fruit  of  the  pine. 

Style.  The  part  of  the  pistil  between  the  germ  and  the  stigma. 

Sub^ordate.  Somewhat  heart-shaped. 

Sub-dentate.  Somewhat  toothed. 

Sub-globular.  Somewhat  roundish. 

Sub^adical.  Somewhat  radical 

Sub-urrulate.  Somewhat  semili^e. 

Sub-iessUe.  Nearly  sessile. 

Subulate.  Linear  at  the  base,  and  becoming  sharp  and  more  or  less  curved 
to  one  side  at  the  point. 

Succulent.  Juicy ;  also  applied  to  pulpy  leaves. 

Superior.  When  a  calyx  or  a  corol  comes  out  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
germ,  it  is  superior.  * 

Syngenesia.  Anthers  growing  up  together  in  a  united  tubular  set.  The  name 
of  the  seventeenth  class,  which  comprises  aU  those  plants  whose  flowers 
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are  compound,  having  the  anthers  (which  are  five  in  number  in  each  flo* 

ret)  adnate,  so  as  to  form  a  tube. 
TerminaL  Proceeding  from  or  occupymg  the  extremity  of  a  branch  or 

twig,  &c. 
Temate.  In  threes. 
Tetradynamia.  Four  stamens  in  superiority  over  the  other  two ;  the  name 

of  the  fourteenth  class,  which  comprises  all  plants  whose  flowers  uniform- 
ly have  si^  stamens,  with  four  longer  than  the  other  two,  and  cruciform 

corols. 
TetrafUlria.  Four  males ;  four-stamened ;  the  name  of  the  fourth  class,  which 

comprises  all  perfect  flowers  that  have  four  stamens  distinct,  and  not  two 

long  and  two  short  ones. 
Throats.  The  internal  part  of  a  ringent  corol,  where  the  tubular  part  begins 

to  open  into  lips. 
Tomentose.  Covered  with  down  matted  together. 
Toothed.  See  Dentate. 

Tooth-Ferrate.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  cerrate  and  dentate  leaf. 
Triandria.  Three  males ;  three-stamened ;  the  name  of  the  third  class :  it 

includes  all  those  plants  which  have  perfect  flowers,  with  three  stamens 

each,  not  growing  on  the  pistil. 
Triangular.  In  tlie  form  of  a  triangle ;  three-cornered. 
Trichotomous.  Three-forked. 
Trictispidate.  Three-pointed,  each  point  ending  in  a  bristle  or  prickle,  or  a 

straight,  simple  point. 
Trifed.  Divided  into  three  parts. 
Trigynia.  Three-styled ;  the  name  of  the  third  order  in  the  first  twelve 

classes :  it  includes  all  the  plants  belonging  to  those  orders  which  have 

three  pistils. 
Truncate.  The  end  appearing  as  if  cut  ofil 
Tuberous.  Roots  which  are  thick  and  fleshy,  but  not  of  a  regular  globular 

form :  as  the  potato,  peony,  &c. 
Tubulous.  The  corol  of  a  compound  flower  which  forms  a  tube ;  not  a  lig- 

ulate  floret. 
Twining.  Ascending  by  winding  around,  as  in  the  hop. 
Umbel.  That  manner  of  flowering  in  which  the  flowering  stems  diverge  fit>m 

one  common  centre,  like  the  braces  of  an  umbrella :  if  these  stems  be  again 

subdivided,  a  partial  umbel  is  formed. 
Umbelliferous.  Bearing  umbels. 
Unarmed.  Having  neither  thorns  nor  prickles. 
Undulate.  Waved. 

Veined.  Having  ribs  or  tendinous  fibres,  variously  branched.  - . 

Ventricose.  Inflated ;  bellied  out. 
Vexillum.  The  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  flower. 
ViUase.  Covered  with  soft  whitish  hairs. 
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fFhednkaped*  Whed-form ;  a  monopetalous  coral,  with  a  spreading  border, 

and  having  an  extremely  short  tube. 
WhorL  Leaves  or  flowers  disposed  in  a  circular  manner  around  a  stem. 
Wharkd.  Surrounding  the  stem  at  intervals. 


SECTION  V. 

IfSDICAL   BOTANT. 


^*  Thb  science  of  Botany  embraces  within  the  sphere  of  its  u 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  species  of  living  organised  beings.  Al- 
though these  difierent  species  possess  many  analogies  in  common,  sufficiently 
so  to  characterize  them  as  belonging  to  the  same  general  diviuon  of  natural 
objects,  yet  such  is  the  variety  in  their  appearances,  properties,  habits,  struc- 
ture, mode  and  degree  of  development,  that  each  species  possesses  certain 
peculiarities  by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others.  To  dassify 
and  arrange  these  according  to  their  distinctive  characteristics,  and  to  inves- 
tigate their  properties,  habits,  structure,  functions,  and  the  laws  that  govern 
the  development  of  their  diflbrent  parts  and  organs,  fisdl  within  the  province 
of  botany.  The  vegetable  kingdom  therefore  presents  an  extensive  field  of 
inquiry,  some  of  which  requires  research  of  the  profoundest  kind,  and  hence 
often  calls  into  exercise  the  highest  powers  of  the  human  intellect 

**  The  study  of  botany  is  a  delightful,  nay,  an  enticing  pursuit  The  ex- 
ercise required  in  collecting  specimens,  invigorates  the  physical  system ;  the 
exambation  of  the  different  individuals  calls  into  exercise  and  improves  the 
intellectual  faculties ;  while  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  varied  forms  and 
tints,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  the  difierent  parts  to  the  performance  of  their 
respective  functions,  leads  to  profound  reflections  of  an  unsullied  moral  na- 
ture. Thus  is  the  pursuit  of  botany  useful  in  invigorating  the  body,  in 
strengthening  and  expanding  the  mind,  and  in  improving  the  morals.  Bot- 
any can  also  be,  and  is,  extensively  applied  to  useful  practical  purposes. 
From  the  vegetable  kingdom  man  derives  a  large  share  of  his  sustenance, 
and  from  the  same  source  he  derives  agents  for  the  alleviation  of  his  mala- 
dies. Hence,  whatever  leads  to  the  discovery  of  the  uses  and  properties  of 
the  difierent  individuals  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  must  be  of  more  or  less 
importance  to  every  individual  of  the  human  family. 

"From  principles  derived  from  botanical  investigations  the  horticulturist  is 
enabled  to  make  improvements  in  the  variety  and  qualities  of  fruits  and  culinary 
vegetables.  By  a  knowledge  of  this  science,  the  physician  is  enabled  to  take 
advantage  of  new  discoveries,  and  make  improvements  in  materia  medica ;  and 
by  an  acquaintance  with  the  affinities  of  plants,  he  is  prepared  to  investigate 
with  advantage  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  native  productions  of  any  and 
every  section  of  the  globe ;  so  that  wherever  he  may  be  located,  by  fortune, 
accident,  or  otherwise,  he  is  not  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  upon  sure  and  scir 

Voi^  ra.. 
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endfic  principles,  to  ascertain  the  properties  and  uses  of  die  remedial  agents  of 
that  section,  although  there  may  not  be  a  single  spaeies  with  which  he  was  be- 
fore acquainted.  Formerly  botany  was  identified  widi  the  medical  profesuon ; 
but  when  the  disciples  of  Paracelsus  gained  the.  aaeendeBey  in  the  schools, 
botany  became  in  a  great  measure  neglected  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
foremost  in  advancing  the  science.  There  have  always  been,  however,  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  who  have  cultivated  botany  with  a  zeal  worthy 
of  so  noble  a  cause.  But  the  great  mass  of  practitioners  at  the  present  day 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  science  as  the  brutes  they  ride.  Furthermore,  but  few 
medical  schools  teach  the  science  at  all.  Such  a  state  of  things  ought  not 
to  be.  No  medical  man  ought  to  consider  his  education  complete  witbool 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  botany.  Within  the  last  few  yeais 
some  medical  schools  have  adopted  botany  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  in- 
struction. This  evinces  something  of  a  ledeeming  spirit,  and  we  hope  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  aU  sdiools  will  take  the  same  course ;  and  that  no 
individual  will  be  allowed  to  graduate,  and  go  forth  as  a  well-educated  phy- 
sician, without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  important  and  useful  science." 

The  above  remarks,  which  we  have  extraeted  from  the  *'  Western  Medical 
Reformer"  of  June,  1887,  we  heartily  endorse,  and  recommend  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  student,  the  importance  of  which  he  will  not  be  slow  in  ap- 
preciating ;  for  the  eclectic  practice  is  one  destined  to  a  continued  course  of 
improvement — going  on  from  perfection  to  perfection— as  long  as  new 
pgents  are  found,  or  new  developments  of  the  powers  of  those  agents  are 
discovered,  by  the  careful  practitioner  and  the  intelligent  chemist  This 
march  of  improvement  results  more  and  more  in  the  discarding  of  dangerous 
minerals  and  deleterious  substances  from  among  those  articles  resorted  to  for 
the  cure  of  diseases ;  and  we  are  confidently  looking  forward  to  the  period 
when  the  IR>eral  influence  of  eclectic  principles,  and  the  developments  of  an 
unbigoted,  enlightened  practice,  shall  make  it  manifest  that  vegetable  reme- 
dies and  those  alone  are  necessary,  proper,  and  sufficient,  to  control  and 
obviate  the  disorders  incident  to  the  human  frame. 

Botany,  then,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  the  strong  right  arm  of  our  system, 
the  importance  of  which  is  well  understood  among  those  who  have  experi- 
ence in  medical  reform ;  and  in  treating  of  the  subject  in  this  volume  we  shall 
group  among  our  Vegetable  Materia  Medica  the  best  and  most  approved  of 
the  articles  kept  in  the  sh<^s-^-meaning  by  this  term,  not  exclusively  apothe- 
caries' establishments,  but  also  those  noble  institutions,  now  so  common  in 
all  our  large  cities  and  towns,  botanic  stokbs  and  hbbbausts'  disfbji- 
8ABIB8 — institutions  to  which  medical  reform  gave  birth,  and  which  are 
destined  to  Uve  and  flourish  in  usefulness  as  long  as  light  and  knowledge 
shall  increase  upon  the  earth. 
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lb  tbe  botanical  arrangement  of  the  following  plants,  1  have  fettowed  the 
improved  LinnjBan  system  ;  relying,  in  most  cases,  on  Eaton,  for  the 
generic  and  specific  descriptioDs.  This  method  was  deemed  most  advisable 
in  a  text-book  for  the  student,  to  facilitate  his  progress  in  the  elementaiy 
deparcmeDt  of  dus  most  impoviant  branch  of  his  stndiea. 


0iBB  9.^  Jtffinldl* — Bearing  flowers  with  but  one  stunen. 

#(^  9.    JdMiff^ — Bearing  flowers  with  but  one  style,  or  sessile 

stigma* 

QBinJS  ALPINI/l. — Capsola  3-ceIled  and  3-valved,  with  a  centra]  receptacle ;  anther 
of  two  diidnct  lobes;  filament  with  two  triangular  lobes  at  the  base,  enarginais 
and  ample  at  the  aQnurit ;  outer  Mflttb  of  die  cofoUa  la  thraa  obkmg  lobes,  inner  a 
simple  Kp;  seeds  mgh,  tmncalad. 

KQ»   ].  — MALABAR    CARDAMOM. 


•wnft^^^^^o         Jid^^^^p^^v  %^^aa*^Bsap^^^^^s^  vm^^* 

A-  eajuiAKQipMik-*- Leaves  elUpcic  lanceolate,  acute ;  calyx  notched ;  capsule  ovate- 

obkmg,  obtusely  triangular. 
%iiofi3fiiM. — Cardamom  mtfUM,  A.  Cardamom. 

J)£9cripHon» -^The  cardamom  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  the 
East  Lulies.  The  seeds  are  acrid,  warm,  aromatic,  and  fragrant.  They 
jkid  their  properties  to  water  and  to  alcohol,  but  more  readily  to  the  latter. 

Propertiei.'^^An  agreeable  aromatic  stimulant,  warming,  nervine,  expel- 
ling, enmienagogue,  and  aphrodbiac. 

Employment. — The  seeds  in  powder,  of  from  5  to  10  grain  doses,  operate 
as  a  pleasant,  warm,  cordial  stomachic.  The  tincture  is  frequentiy  em- 
ployed as  an  adjuvant  to  medicines  of  the  cold  aperient  class,  or  to  correct 
the  griping  properties  of  some  purgatives.     Dose  from  1  to  8  drams. 

lncomp(UibU$. — Acids,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

NO.   2. -GRAINS    OF    PARADISK. 

Common  Names, — Goinea  Grains,  dec. 

A.  eaAHA-PASADisi. — Scape  branching,  very  short. 

Description. — These  are  the  seeds  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  Madagas- 
car, Guinea,  Ceylon,  &c.,  in  shady  marshes  at  the  foot  of  mountains. 

Properties. — Stimulant  and  heating;  a  substitute  for  and  nearly  equal  to 
capsicum  as  a  pure  stimulant. 

Employment. — They  are  used  in  powder,  decoction,  and  tincture;  and 
are  said  to  be  useful  in  paralysis.  They  are  oflen  administered  in  veterinary 
practice,  and  are  much  relied  on  in  Europe  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
animals  as  a  permanent  stimulant,  entering  into  almost  all  the  compounds 
wheie  warm  and  cordial  remedies  are  indicated.  It  is  also  made  use  of  by 
mannbcturers  to  give  artificial  strength  to  spirits^  wine,  beer,  and.  vinegar. 
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OENUS  AMOMUM.— Calyx  3-cleft,  unequal,  cylindrical;  coral  3-parted|  unequl, 
expanding ;  nectary  3-lipped,  nearly  erect. 

NO.   3.  — QINQER. 

(hmmon  Names, — Common  Ganger,  Sec 

A.  xiNoiBEK. — Scape  naked ;  spikes  oyate ;  scales  orate ;  leares  lanceolate,  altematOy 

with  a  ciliate  margin  at  the  tip ;  corol  yellowish-green,  with  a  slender  tnbe. 
Synonym, — Zinziher  officinale. 

Description. — Ginger  is  a  perenpial  plant,  a  natiye  of  the  East  Indies,  but 
is  now  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies.  It  flowers  in  September,  and  is  of 
two  kinds,  the  black  and  white.  The  black  is  thick  and  knotty,  "internally 
of  an  orange  color ;  while  the  white  is  less  thick  and  knotty,  internally  of  a 
reddish-yellow  color,  and  externally  of  a  whitish-gray  or  yellow.  The  root, 
which  is  the  part  used  in  medicine,  is  of  an  acrid  and  warm  taste,  and  a  very 
strong  smell ;  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  dissolve  a  part  of  its  active  principles. 

Properties. — Ginger  is  a  warm,  stimulating  aromatic,  carminative  and  ex- 
pectorant, useful  in  cold,  flatulent  colics,  in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia  proceeding  from  atonic  gout.  It 
promotes  circulation,  and  relieves  pain,  particularly  in  the  stomach ;  is  good 
in  diarrhoea,  hysterics,  stomach  cough,  dyspepsia,  and  flatulence ;  and  exter- 
nally it  is  often  used  as  a  rubefacient  with  advantage. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  3  to  20  grains  taken  in 
milk  or  mucilage.  In  flatulence,  languid  circulation,  and  a  check  of  perspi- 
ration, a  strong  tea  may  be  taken  freely.  The  sirup  is  a  fine  vehicle  for 
other  medicines  in  the  above  complaints ;  and  when  in  England,  I  found 
that  a  wine  was  made  there  from  the  fresh  root,  with  sugar  and  hot  water, 
fermented,  which  is  very  pleasant  and  valuable  for  its  medical  properties, 
and  a  good  menstruum  for  our  Restorative  Wine  Bitters.  A  concentrated 
decoctiqp  of  the  green  root,  boiled  a  few  minutes  with  loaf-sugar,  makes  a 
valuable  sirup,  suitable  for  a  menstruum  and  for  other  purposes.  It  also 
0ftters  into  an  excellent  beverage  for  common  drink  known  as  ginger-pop. 

Ginger  acts  as  a  special  stimulant  to  the  urino-genital  mucous  membrane, 
and  should  be  avoided  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  stricture  of  the  urethra. 
The  essence  of  ginger,  commonly  kept  in  the  shops,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
very  strong  tincture  of  the  root.  The  sirup  may  be  prepared  extemporane- 
ously by  adding  2  fluid  ounces  of  this  to  10  ounces  of  simple  sirup. 

Adulterations. — This  is  one  of  those  artibles  which  are  shamefully  adul- 
terated by  the  grinder.  It  is  seldom  found  as  a  powder  in  the  shops  in  a 
pure  state,  being  mixed  with  Indian  meal  and  various  foreign  substances. 


U£NUS  CURCUMA. — Anther  double,   embracing  the  style;  2-8pnnred;  filament 
petal-like,  central  lobe  bearing  the  anther ;  capsnle  3-celled ;  seeds  nnmeroas. 

NO.   4.  — ZEDOARY. 

C.  asDOAftiA. — Leaves  broad,  lanceolate,  smooth,  with  a  purple  cloud  down  ^  middle; 
•pikes  lateral ;  biacteas  emarginate. 
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Description. — A  perennial,  growing  in  various  parts  of  India,  particularly 
in  Ceylon  and  Malabar.  The  root  is  brought  us  in  oblong  pieces  about 
the  size  of  the  little  finger,  and  in  roundish  ones  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
of  an  ash  color,  and  white  within.  It  has  an  agreeable  camphorous  smell, 
and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol  and  water.  The 
best  comes  from  Ceylon.  Being  a  perfectly  innocent  agent  in  its  operation, 
18  the  only  reason  I  can  give  for  its  becoming  latterly  so  neglected  by  die 
aUapatkiati  ;  but  the  judicious  physician  will  find  it  useful  in  his  practice. 

Properties. — A  warm,  stimulating  aromatic,  stomachic  and  deobstnieot. 
tt  has  many  of  the  properties  of  the  common  ginger. 

Employment. — Useful  in  flatulent  colic,  debilitated  digestive  organs,  and 
hysteric  affections  when  attended  with  flatulency.  Dose  in  substance  from 
10  grains  to  half  a  dram. 


ClfU  SS.    Sim^lnis. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  two  stamens. 

Adn  S*    jStdttlfl^UUl. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  one  style  or  sessile 

8tigma« 

GENUS  COLLINSONIA.-^  Calyx  tubular,  2-lipped,  upper  lip  3-toothed ;  oorolfua- 
nd-fofm,  unequal,  under  lip  many-deft  capillary ;  one  perfect  aeed. 

NO.   &  — STONE-ROOT. 

Qfmmon  Names. — Horse-Balm,  Rich- weed.  Knob-root,  dec. 

C.  CANADENSIS. — Leaves  heart-ovmle,  broad,  glabnms;  teeth  of  the  calyx  subulate; 
panicle  terminal,  compound. 

Description. — This  is  probably  a  plant  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  is 
found  from  Canada  to  Virginia.  It  grows  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height. 
Odor  strong  but  not  unpleasant. 

Properties. — Diuretic,  stomachic,  tonic. 

Employment. '^The  root  is  used  in  decoction,  and  is  thought  to  be  useful 
in  colic  from  the  lochia.  The  old-school  physicians  prescribe  it  sometimes 
for  the  gravel ;  but  its  principal  employment  is  in  the  veterinary  practice,  as 
a  useful  and  efficient  diuretic. 


GENUS  LEPTANDRIA.— Calyx  5-parted,  acuminate;  corol  tubular,  4-clefi,  with 
one  division  smaller ;  capsule  ovate,  2-celled,  opening  at  the  top. 

NO.   6.  — CULVER'S    ROOT. 

Common  Names. — Black-root,  Culver*s-physic,  Bowman*s-root,  Brinton*s-root,  Tall  Ve- 

Tonica,  Sec. 
L.  VimeiNicA. —  Spikes  tenmnal,  long;  leaves  whorled ;  stem  erect. 
Sifmmyms. — CaUistathia  v.,  R.,  and  vertmiai  v.,  Linn. 

Description. — This  plant,  found  throughout  this  country,  grows  in  dry 
and  open  situations.     The  root  is  irregular,  very  fibrous,  of  a  dark  or  black 
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oolor,  and  is  m  perennial.  The  stem  is  erect,  round,  and  from  three  to  six 
feet  high,  with  leares  in  whorls,  and  a  long  spike  of  white  flowers. 

Properties. — Cathartic,  deobstruent,  diaphoretic,  tonic,  antifleptic»  and 
narcotic 

Implayment, — The  root  alone  is  used,  and  is  an  eflkient  carthartic,  op- 
erating with  mildness  and  certainty,  without  producing  debility  or  prostra- 
tion, and  is  very  proper  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases.  In  typhus 
and  bilious  fevers  it  is  said  to  remove  the  black  and  morbid  matter  from  itie 
intestines  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner. 

It  is  given  with  great  advantage  in  dyspepsia  connected  with  debili^  or 
torpidity  of  the  digestive  organs  and  bowels,  and  in  functional  derangement 
of  the  liver.  In  sudi  cases,  combined  with  the  American  Colombo*  the 
golden  seal,  and  capsicum,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy. 

It  is  a  valuable  agent  in  purifying  the  blood,  and  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vitiated  fluids  and  solids.  It  acts  powerfully  on  the  absorbent 
system,  and  is  of  utility  in  dropsies. 

Dose. — Give  a  heaped  teaspoonful  of  the  powder  in  half  a  gill  of  boUii^ 
water,  sweetened.  Repeat  in  three  hours,  if  it  does  not  operate  before. 
The  weak,  cold  infusion  is  said  to  be  the  safest  and  best  method  of  adminis- 
tering this  medicine. 

GENUS  LYCOPUS.— Calyx  tobidv,  J^left  or  5-too(lied;  corol  tabular,  4-cleft, 
nearly  equal ;  one  division  broader  and  emarginate ;  stamens  distant ;  seeds  4-retuse. 

NO.   7.  — eUQUE. 

Common  Names. — Sweet-Bugle,  Bugle-weed,  Water-Bugle,  Water-Horebound,  6cc, 
L.  TiRGinicus. — Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  serrate,  at  the  base  narrowed  and  entire; 
calyx  very  snort* 

Description, — Root  perennial,  creeping,  and  fibrous;  stem  erect,  com- 
monly simple,  somewhat  rough,  with  four  furrows  and  four  obtuse  angles ; 
leaves  opposite,  sessile,  acuminate,  or  attenuated  and  endre  at  both  ends, 
remote,  serrate  in  the  middle,  broad,  lanceolate,  somewhat  rough,  covered 
with  glandular  dots  beneath ;  flowers  sessile,  in  small  axillary  whorls,  very 
small ;  two  sublate  bracts  under  each  flower ;  calyx  with  four  ovate-lanceo- 
late and  acute  segments ;  corolla  white,  tubular,  with  four  smaU  round  lobes ; 
two  stamina,  hardly  exert,  filiform ;  style  erect ;  four  seeds,  longer  than  the 
caljrx,  obo  vate,  compressed.  It  is  found  growing  near  water,  in  ditches,  creeks, 
swamps,  &c.,  and  blossoms  in  July  and  August ;  seeds  ripen  in  September. 
This  plant  affords  an  essential  oil ;  also  a  little  tannin.  To  thb  oil  the  plant 
probably  owes  its  active  properties. 

Properties. — Sedative,  sub-tonic,  sub-astringent,  and  mild  narcodc.  It  is 
very  useful  in  coughs,  in  hemoptisis  (bleeding  of  the  lungs),  and  in  incipient 
phtliisis.  Drs.  Pendleton  and  Rogers,  of  New  York,  have  published  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  and  hemoptisis  cured  by  this  article.    Those 
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propertiei  btve  been  confirmed  by  Drt.  Smitby  Ires,  Lawrence,  RafiaecMjue, 
and  myself.  In  its  action  it  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  digitaib,  lowe^ 
ing  the  pulse,  and  lessening  its  frequency ;  allays  irritation,  cough,  and  equal- 
ises the  circulation ;  and  is  considered  by  Rafinesque  **  as  one  of  the  mildest 
and  best  narcotics  in  existence*'*  It  enters  bto  the  Vegetable  Sirup  of  otir 
pharmacopceia. 

Emphymem, — It  is  most  conveniently  taken  in  the  ibrm  of  infusion,  which 
is  also  said  to  be  a  good  drink  and  wash  for  patients  baring  indolent  and 
badly-conditioned  sores ;  and  ibr  foyers  and  bowel-complaints  in  their  early 
stages,  it  will  be  acknowledged  as  an  exoeUent  assistant  to  other  medicines, 
drank  ai 


OENUS  MONARDA. — Corolla  irregular,  the  upper  lip  linear,  inTolving  the  filament* ; 
seeds  4. 

NO.   a^CS^EQO    TEA. 

Qnmman  iV4Zf»e«.<— MouataiB-Balm,  Square-stalk,  Red-Balm,  dec. 

M.  91DTUA. — Leaves  ovate,  acumioate,  sub-cordate,  somewhat  hairy ;  flowers  in  simple 

or  proliferous  heads ;  outer  bracts  large,  colored,  lanceolate. 
Synanymi, — Pitrpurea^  Lk. ;  onectfiMt,  Mx. 

Description. — One  of  the  handsomest  plants  of  North  America*  with 
sweet  leaves,  and  many  heads  of  flowers  of  a  bright  scarlet.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  America  and  Europe  for  its  beauty,  and  its  medical  prop- 
erties give  it  additional  value.  The  whole  genus  Monarda  is  beautiful,  and 
peculiar  to  North  America ;  it  is  dedicated  to  Monard,  a  French  botanist. 
There  are  eighteen  or  twenty  species  known  already,  all  more  or  less  medical. 

Properties. — Resolvent,  tonic,  febrifuge,  nervine,  diuretic,  antiseptic,  car- 
minative, anti-emetic,  &c. 

Employment. — This  herb  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  chamomile  in 
intermittents,  and  is  much  esteemed  in  protracted  illness  where  stimulants 
are  required  for  a  long  time.  It  is  said  to  be  valuable  in  piles,  ardor  of 
urine,  rheumatism,  colic,  paralysis,  &c.  We  think  it  excellent  in  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  to  produce  perspiration  in  colds. 

NO.   9.  — HORSE-MINT. 

Common  Names, — Dotted  Monarda,  Origanum,  &c. 

M.  PUNCTATA. —  Snuwthish;  flower. middling  size,  wborled;  bracts  lanceolate,  colored, 

longer  than  the  whorls ;  leaves  lance-oblong,  remotely  serrate ;  stem  obtnse-ailgled, 

with  whitish  down. 
Synany^. — M.  Imtea^  Mx. 

Properties.-* The  properties  of  this  plant  are  similar  to  the  Af»  didym»t 
or  Oswego  tea,  and  I  think  it  stronger  and  preferable  to  fulfil  the  same  indi- 
cations.    The  '*  01.  Origanum^^  is  the  production  of  this  plant. 

Employment. — A  strong  decoction  of  this  plant  given  warm  and  freely,  is 
very  efficacious  for  strangury,  gravel,  and  suppression  of  urine;  in  vefy 
obitiiiate  cases  a  warm  hip-hath  to  be  used  at  the  same  time. 
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GENUS  OLE  A.  —  Corol  4-cleft,  the  segments  somewhtt  ovate ;    drupe  l-ce]led« 
1-seeded. 

NO.    10.  — OLIVE. 

O.  EUROPA. — Leaves  lanceolate,  very  entire;  racemes  axillary,  close;  tree  evergreen. 
*  Description, — This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north 
of  Africa,  and  is  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  its  fruit  An 
oil  is  made  from  its  fruit  by  expression,  which  is  known  as  the  olive  or  $weet 
oil^  and  is  the  article  used  in  medicine. 

Properties, — Emollient,  purgative,  antiseptic,  vulnerary,  refrigerant,  &c. 

Employment, — Liternally  the  oil  is  taken  in  doses  of  from  1  to  2  ounces, 
which  operates  as  a  cathartic,  and  is  thus  substituted  for  the  castor-oil,  as  a 
more  pleasant  medicine ;  it  is  also  preferable  in  cases  where  acrid  and  poi- 
sonous substances  are  in  the  stomach,  and  is  useful  in  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  and  in  dysentery.  Externally  it  is  used  in  frictions  and 
gargles,  and  has  been  thought  to  be  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  poisonous  ani- 
mals ;  several  examples  of  its  efScacy,  which  appear  to  be  well  authenticated, 
are  found  in  the  books.  Its  principal  use,  however,  in  modem  practice,  is 
in  the  composition  of  plasters  and  ointments.  In  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions" (vol.  xxxiv.,  page  310)  are  related  the  experiments  of  one  William 
Oliver,  who  suffered  his  arm  to  be  bitten  by  a  viper,  and  waited  until  the 
most  violent  symptomo  onaued,  which  were  soon  removed  by  applying  the 
warm  oil  of  olives  to  the  affected  parts. 

Administered  as  an  enema — 2  to  4  ounces  in  a  decoction  of  barley.  It 
enters  into  our  Common  Injection  and  in  the  Black  Plaster  or  Salve, 

Adulterations, — This  oil  is  often  adulterated  with  cheaper  vegetable  oils, 
and  recently  with  lard-oil.  These  adulterations  ruin  it  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. A  mixture  may  generally  be  detected  by  shaking  the  bottle :  if  pure, 
the  surface  of  the  oil  will  soon  become  smooth  by  repose ;  otherwise,  a  num- 
ber of  air-bubbles  or  beads  remain. 


GENUS  ROSMARINUS. —Corolla  unequal,  ringent,  with  the  npper  lip  2-parted; 
filaments  long,  curved,  simple,  with  a  recurved  tooth. 

NO.    11.  — ROSEMARY. 

R.  OFFiciNAus. — Leaves  sessile. 

Description, — This  is  a  shrubby  perennial,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  found  in  France  and  Spain.  From  the  flowers  and  tops,  macerated  in 
alcohol,  is  distilled  the  true  Hungary  Water  of  the  perfumer.  It  yields  an 
essential  oil,  which  is  the  01,  Rosmarini  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Properties, — Tonic,  aromatic,  stimulant,  astringent,  emmenagogue,  ce- 
phalic, stomachic,  resolving,  &c. 

Employment, — The  leaves  are  found  in  the  shops ;  and  in  infusion  are  good 
in  faintings,  hysterics,  asthma,  apoplexy,  nervous  headache,  &c.  The  essen- 
tial oil  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  plant ;  it  is  extensively  used  in  liniments. 
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and  may  be  administered  internally  in  doses  of  from  2  to  5  drops  on  sugar. 
The  Hungary  water  is  often  applied  to  the  forehead  and  temples  with  success 
in  vertigo  and  hysteric  affections. 

Adulterations. — This  oil  b  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine ;  which 
may  be  detected  by  its  odor  on  heated  iron,  or  by  its  not  being  completely 
soluble  in  alcohol. 


GENUS  SALVIA. — Corol  irregnlar,  filaments  transversely  affixed  to  a  pedicel ;  seeds 
4*  naked. 

NO.    19.  — 8  AGE. 

(hmman  Names. — Garden  Sage,  6cc, 

S.  ornciNALis. — Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  crennlate;  whorls  few-flowered;  calyxes 
mucronate. 

Description. — This  is  a  common  garden  culinary  herb,  well  known. 
Properties. — Stimulant,  carminative,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  nervine,  astringent 
Employment. — A  large  teaspoonful  of  the  expressed  juice  may  be  taken 
twice  a  day ;  but  the  favorite  preparation  is  an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  without 
much  nicety  as  to  doses,  which  is  good  in  languor,  excitement  of  the  nervous 
system,  febrile  affections,  and  in  cold,  phlegmatic  habits ;  and  is  often  used 
with  advantage  in  putrid  diseases,  summer  complaints,  and  for  worms  in 
children.  One  author  has  such  a  high  opinion  of  this  plant,  that  he  thus 
observes :  '*  Why  dies  the  man  whose  garden  sage  affords  ?"  It  is  a  sudor- 
ific, producing  perspiration,  and  is  a  popular  remedy  for  colds,  coughs,  fevers, 
&c.     We  use  it  principally  as  a  gargle,  in  aphths  and  quinsy. 

NO.  13.  — OLARY. 

Common  Names. — Clary  Sage,  Clammy  Sage,  &c. 

8.  scLABA. —  Leaves  wrinkled,  cordate,  oblong,  villous,  serrated;  bractea  longer  than 
the  calyx,  concave,  acuminate,  colored. 

Description. — This  is  a  useful  herb,  a  native  of  Syria  and  Italy,  and  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent  in  this  country  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Properties. — Astringent,  stimulant,  resolvent,  sternutatory,  and  is  stronger 
than  the  common  sage. 

Employment. — Used  in  infusion,  and  recommended  in  the  dispensatories 
of  the  allopathists.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  innocent  agent,  and  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  useful  in  leucorrhoea,  hysterics,  colic,  &c. 


OENUS  VERONICA. — Calyx  4-parted ;  corol  cleft  into  4  lobes,  lower  division  smal- 
ler ;  capsule  obcordate,  few-seeded,  2-celled. 

NO.    14.— BECCABU  NTQ  A. 

Qnnmcn  Names, — Brook-Lime,  6cc. 

V.  BECcABuifOA. — Raccmcs  oppositc ;  leaves  oval,  obtuse,  sub-serrate,  glabrous;  stem 
procumbent,  rooting  at  the  base. 

Description. — This  herb  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  this  country,  gener- 
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ally  found  in  ditches,  growing  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches.  It  is  without 
odor,  insipid  to  the  taste,  and  oleraceous.     The  flowers  are  blue. 

Properties. — Alterative,  discutient,  diuretic,  &c. 

Employment. — The  herb  in  infusion  is  used  in  scurvy  and  to  purify  the 
blood,  without  much  regard  as  to  doses.  The  fresh  plant  may  be  eaten  as 
food,  or  the  juice  may  be  taken  in  large  quantities  with  advantage  for  these 
complaints.  It  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  indigestion  and  consumption,  and 
in  the  form  of  bitters  it  is  good  to  regulate  the  menses,  by  removing  ob- 
structions, &c. 

NO.  15.  — SPEEDWELL. 

Common  Names, — Virginia  Speedwell,  6cc. 

V.  OFFICINALIS. — Spikes  lateral,  pedancled;  leaves  opposite,  obovate,  hairy;  ttsoi 
procumbent,  rough-haired. 

Deicription. — This  herb  is  found  in  the  dry  woods  of  Europe  and  in  the 
southern  and  western  portions  of  this  country.  It  grows  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  in  height,  and  bears  a  blue  flower. 

Properties, — Diuretic,  diaphoretic,  sub-astringent,  vulnerary,  tanicy  pe<^ 
toral,  &c. 

Employment, — The  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant  may  be  drank  to 
the  quantity  of  4  spoonfuls  three  times  a  day  with  advantage  in  asthma, 
cough,  &c.,  or  an  infusion  of  the  herb  ad  a  beverage.  The  infusion  b 
highly  recommended  to  be  drank  freely  in  dropsy  of  the  abdomen. 

The  following  account  of  this  plant  was  communicated  by  Mr.  PrinoOy 
the  venerable  proprietor  of  the  Linnasan  Botanic  Garden,  at  Flushing,  Long 
Island :  A  relative  of  his  was  so  far  reduced  with  dropsy,  that  she  was  aban- 
doned by  her  physician  as  incurable.  In  this  condition  her  friends  con- 
cluded to  apply  to  a  ^^  root''  or  ''  Indian  doctress,"  in  hopes  that  something 
might  be  done.  Some  medicine  was  given  her,  and  she  returned  home. 
The  directions  for  taking  it  were,  to  add  a  suitable  quantity  of  water  to 
tliree  handfuls  of  the  herb  or  plant,  and  boil  down  to  half  a  pint ;  then  drink 
the  whole.  In  a  few  weeks  it  carried  off  the  water,  and  it  never  again  re- 
turned. The  husband  procured  the  green  plant,  and  raised  it  in  his  garden ; 
and  Mr.  Prince  also  cultivated  it  in  his  garden  at  Flushing.  He  discovered 
the  genuine  botanical  name  of  it  to  be  the  Veronica^  or  Virginia  Speedtoett. 

Mr.  Prince  further  informed  mc  that  he  communicated  this  information  to 
several  physicians ;  but  so  prejudiced  were  they  to  the  use  of  anything  different 
from  the  established  practice,  that  all  refused  to  administer  it,  except  a  Dr. 
Ogden,  who  used  it  with  the  greatest  success.  Mr.  Prince  further  states  that 
it  is  equally  efficacious  In  purifying  the  blood,  for  leprosy,  &c.,  in  which,  to 
his  knowledge,  it  was  given  with  success. 

On  one  occasion  a  Mr.  Combs  was  nearly  gone  with  the  leprosy.  He 
was  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  Mr.  Prince  went  into  his  garden  and  pro- 
cured some  of  the  speedwell,  and  directed  Mr.  Combs's  daughter  to  give  it 
internally,  and  wash  the  ulcers  with  castile-soap  and  water.     After  this,  he 
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iKtrd  no  more  of  the  case  for  some  months,  when  a  person  called  and  asked 
him  for  some  of  the  plant  which  cured  Mr.  Combs  of  his  leprosjr.  He  said 
that  some  one  had  it  much  worse  than  the  other  man,  who  was  cured.  It 
given  according  to  directions,  and  effected  a  permanent  cure. 


<0liln  333.   '$rigt)1IUl. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  three  styles  or  sessile 

stigmas. 
OENUS  PIPER. — Calyx  0;  corol  Or  berry  l-teeded;  spadix  simple,  slender,  covered 

with  little  flower-beariDg  scales. 

NO.    le.  — OUBEB8. 

(hmmtm  Names, — Java  Pepper,  6cc, 

P.  CUBEBA. — Leaves  elliptic-laiiceolate,  pointed,  smooth,  5-ribbed,  unequal  at  the  bast; 
spike  solitary,  on  a  peduncle  opposite  the  leaves ;  berries  on  partial  stalks. 

Description,  —  This  is  an  exotic,  a  native  of  Java.  The  dried  unripe 
berries  of  this  plant  are  what  we  find  in  the  shops.  They  yield  their  prop- 
erties to  alcohol,  and  partially  to  boiling  water.  The  oil  is  also  kept  by 
druggists. 

Properties. — They  possess  the  stimulant  and  carminative  properties  of 
die  other  peppers,  and  exercise  a  specific  influence  on  the  urinary  organs 
in  arresting  urethral  discharges. 

Employment* — Pulverized,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  three  times  a  day,  in 
molasses,  milk,  or  sweetened  water.  1  have  found  them  useful  in  discharges 
from  the  urethra,  in  gleet,  &c.,  in  their  early  stages ;  but  in  old  cases  I  think 
them  inefficient  and  probably  injurious.  The  powder  should  be  prepared 
as  wanted,  as  its  properties  deteriorate  rapidly.  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
use  of  the  oil :  its  effects  are  uncertain,  and  inferior  to  the  fresh  powder. 

Equal  parts  of  the  hydro-alcoholic  extract  of  cubebs  and  solidified  copaiva, 
made  into  pills,  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  we  have  for  gonorrhoea,  gleet, 
and  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

NO.    17.— BLACK    PEPPER. 

P.  moRA.  —  Leaves  broad-ovate,  pointed,  7-nerved,  coriaceons,  smooth ;  spadix  simple. 

Description. — The  berries  are  a  well-known  article  of  commerce,  used  for 
culinary  purposes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  is  cultivated 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  white  pepper  is  the  same  article,  with  the  outer 
husk  removed. 

Properties, — Acrid,  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  febrifuge. 

Employment. — In  substance  it  may  be  given  from  5  to  20  grains.  The 
infusion  of  the  powdered  berries  is  resorted  to  in  flatulence,  wind  colic,  in- 
digestion, nausea,  loss  of  appetite,  diarrhoea,  cholera,  intermittent,  scarlet, 
and  typhus  fevers.  When  in  England,  I  happened  to  know  a  case  of  cholera 
Where  the  patient  refused  the  medicines  of  the  attending  physician,  and  pre- 
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scribed  for  himself  a  large  teaspoonful  of  powdered  pepper  in  a  winegliti  of 
gin.  Its  effects  were  almost  instantaneous,  and  the  disease  was  cured.  The 
berries,  given  as  pills,  5  to  8  a  day,  have  proved  very  efficient  in  intmnitlent 
fevers,  colic,  &c.,  while  under  the  bark  treatment  The  PiPEBiNy  veiy  val- 
uable in  intermittents,  is  a  resin  of  the  black  pepper. 

Four  ounces  of  pepper  in  powder,  mixed  with  a  pound  of  lardy  makes  an 
ointment  employed  against  tinea  capitis. 

Incompatibles. — Astringent  vegetable  preparations. 

NO.    18.  — MATIOO. 

Description. — This  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Piper  angustifolium  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  of  this  class  and  order.  The 
leaves,  as  imported,  are  attached  to  the  stem,  and  the  flowering  spike  is  also 
often  present  They  have  an  aromatic,  slightly  astringent  taste,  and  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  sage,  and  yield  their 
properties  to  alcohol  and  water.  Two  kinds  of  the  herb  are  found  in  the 
shops,  the  green  and  the  yellow.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  gathered 
when  the  plant  was  ripe,  and  is  much  more  active  in  its  effects.  It  was  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  profession  but  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  JeflSreys, 
of  Liverpool.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Hodges,  matico  consists 
of  a  bitter  principle  (Maticine),  and  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  soft  resin,  col- 
oring matter,  salts,  &c. 

Properties, — It  is  found  to  possess  styptic  and  astringent  qualities,  and 
has  been  employed  internally  in  the  same  cases  as  other  vegetable  remedies 
of  this  class,  over  which  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  marked  advan- 
tages. In  external  cases  of  hemorrhage,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  a  styptic  of  much  power,  arresting  bleeding  from  small  blood- 
vessels, &c. 

Employment. — Dose  of  the  powdered  leaves,  from  10  grains  to  half  a 
dram.  The  infusion  is  prepared  from  one  ounce  of  the  coarsely-powdered 
leaves  in  a  pint  of  cold  water,  agitated  two  hours,  and  filtered ;  dose  firom 
1  to  2  ounces  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  tincture  is  made  with  2  ounces 
of  the  herb  in  16  ounces  of  spirit  by  maceration  or  percolation ;  dose  from 
1  to  2  drams.  To  arrest  hemorrhage,  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  applied 
to  the  bleeding  surface. 

Incompatibles. — The  mineral  acids,  the  alkalies,  the  sesquisalts  of  iron, 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  tincture  and  infusion  of  galls. 


Clflffi  339.    '^riOHitnO. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  three  stamens. 

(^Xtn  3.    3Sl01I09^Oifl. — Bearing   flowers   with  but  one  style  or  sessile 

stigma. 
GENUS  IRIS. — Calyx  spathe  2  or  3-valved;  corol  6-parted,  divisions  alternately 

reflexed;  stigmas  3,  petal-like;  style  short;  capsule  3-celled. 
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NO.    19.  — ORRIS-ROOT. 

Common  Names. — Florentine  OrrtB,  ice, 

I.  FLOREifTiirA. — Perianth  bearded;  leaves  aword-ahaped,  anoooth,  ahorter  than  the  anb- 
biflorooa  scape. 

DescrijHian. — This  species  of  the  Iris  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of 
Carniola  and  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  flowers  are  very 
handsome,  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  appear  early  in  May.  The  root  is 
thick  and  tuberous,  and,  as  found  in  the  shops,  it  is  nicely  pared  and  white* 
the  cuticle  and  fibres  being  removed. 

Properties. — Cathartic,  hydragogue,  emetic,  and  pectoral.  It  was  for- 
merly employed  in  dropsies,  and  said  to  have  been  useful  in  that  complaintt 
but  has  gone  out  of  use.  In  France  and  Germany,  however,  it  is  still  used 
as  an  errhine,  combined  with  other  substances,  and  sometimes  in  pectoral 
compounds ;  but  in  England  and  in  this  country  it  is  principally  valued  for 
its  pleasant  odor. 

Employment. — As  a  dentifrice  the  powder  is  combined  with  charcoali 
burnt  hartshorn,  armenian  bole,  dragon's-blood,  &c.  The  root,  cut  round, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  is  much  used  by  the  French  for  maintaining  the  dis- 
charge from  issues,  to  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted  by  its  odor,  a  slight 
degree  of  acrimony,  and  a  property  of  swelling  very  much  by  the  absorption 
of  moisture.  Ladies  employ  the  powder  as  a  perfume ;  but  its  immoderate 
use  will  produce  unpleasant  consequences,  and  sometimes  even  paralysis. 

NO.    20. -BLUE- FLAG. 

Common  Names, — Flower-de-Lnce,  Flag-Lily,  Snake-Lily,  Liver-Lily,  &c. 

I.  VERSICOLOR.  —  Leaves  ensifonn;  stem  acate  on  one  side;  capsales  oblong,  3-8ided, 

with  acute  angles. 
Synonym, — /.  virginiana  of  Bw.  and  Linn. 

Description. — Root  fleshy,  horizontal,  sending  down  a  multitude  of 
fibres ;  stem  two  or  three  feet  high,  round  on  one  side,  acute  on  the  other ; 
leaves  sword-shaped  ;  peduncles  of  various  length,  flattened  on  the  inside ; 
germ  3,  covered  with  flat  sides  and  obtuse  angles ;  outer  petals  of  the  flower 
spatnlate,  beardless,  the  border  purple,  the  claw  variegated  with  green,  yel- 
low, and  white,  and  veined  with  purple  ;  inner  petals  erect,  paler  than  the 
outer ;  style  short,  concealed ;  stigmas  3,  petal-form,  purple  or  violet,  resting 
on  the  outer  petals ;  stamens  concealed  under  the  stigmas,  with  oblong,  linear 
anthers ;  capsule  3-celled,  3-valved ;  seeds  numerous,  flat. 

Found  throughout  the  United  States,  in  the  borders  of  swamps,  and  in 
wet  meadows ;  flowering  in  June.  The  root  has  a  nauseous  taste,  and, 
when  held  in  the  mouth,  imparts  a  powerful  sense  of  heat  and  acrimony  to 
the  fauces.  "  The  most  active  constituent,"  says  Bigelow,  "  appears  to  be 
a  resin,  which  precipitates  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  when  water  is 
added  to  the  alcoholic  solution." 

Properties* — Emetic,  cathartic,  stimulant,  diuretic,  anti-venereal,  altera- 
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tive,  sialagogue,  vermifuge,  &o. ;  but  the  root  is  apt  to  occasion  nausea,  with 
prostration  of  strength.  From  the  stimulating  properties  of  this  root,  it  is 
capable  of  exciting  manj  of  the  secretions,  as  likewise  the  excretions.  Dr. 
M'Bride,  of  South  Carolina,  found  great  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of 
this  article,  in  combination  with  Eryngium  yucci/blium^  in  dropsy.  Dr.  Big- 
elow  administered  the  tincture  of  the  iris,  in  small  doses,  to  several  persons 
affected  with  anasarca  and  hydrothorax.  It  was  evidently  of  service  in  a 
najority  of  cases  for  a  certain  time. 

Dr.  Woodruff  informs  me  that  it  is  very  valuable  in  several  diseases. 
Given  in  doses  of  six  or  eight  grains,  night  and  morning,  it  proves  gently 
laxative,  and  eradicates  the  most  inveterate  taint  of  the  system.  It  is  excel- 
lent in  venereal  and  herpetic  affections,  fluor-albus,  &c.  It  forms  the  basis 
of  Smith's  anti-mercurial  sirup,  which  is  given  and  recommended  for  syphi- 
litic and  many  other  complaints.  *'  It  is  equally  as  efficacious  as  mercury,'' 
says  Dr.  Smith,  ^^  in  all  diseases  in  which,  in  the  common  practice,  it  is  sup- 
posed mercury  is  indicated.  It  serves  as  an  alterative  and  sialagogue  in 
small,  continued  doses ;  as  a  powerful  drastic  purge,  a  stimulant,  a  vermi- 
fuge, a  diuretic,  errhine,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be  a  substitute  for  mercury,  ibr 
any  of  its  purposes ;  and,  being  a  vegetable,  far  preferable,  because,  after 
having  its  operation  and  effect,  it  passes  off  and  leaves  the  system  firee." 

Employment. — The  root  given  in  powder  as  a  cathartic,  the  dose  is  about 
20  grains ;  but  its  activity  very  much  depreciates  by  age.  The  fresh  dried 
root  is  always  to  be  preferred.  The  root  in  decoction  is  a  good  diuretic, 
and  promotes  discharge  by  urine,  relieves  dropsy,  and  is  useful  in  liver- 
complaint,  sore  mouth,  and  ulcers.  The  leaves,  in  infusion,  are  a  good 
medicine  for  worms  in  children,  and  for  loosening  the  bowels.  A  sirup 
made  from  the  blossoms  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  very  obstinate  case  of  dropsy  was  cured  by  an  infusion  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  blue-flag  and  male  fern-root,  taken  three  times  a  day — taking  occa- 
sionally with  it  a  little  white  wine.  Its  usefulness  in  liver-complaint  proba- 
bly suggested  one  of  its  common  names.  A  member  of  the  reformed  school 
of  medicine  informed  me  a  few  days  since,  that  he  found  a  tincture  of  blue- 
flag  an  excellent  remedy  in  these  complaints,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  three 
times  a  day,  in  a  little  sweetened  water. 


GENTJS  CROCUS. — Perianth  petaloid,  in  six  deep,  eqaal  eegments;  tube  longer  thss 
the  limb ;  tdgmas  convolated. 

NO.    21.  — TRUE    SAFFRON. 

Common  Name*. — Spanish  Saffron,  Foreign  Saffron,  Sec. 

C.  SATivDs.  —  Leaves  setaceous ;  stigma  reflexed  laterally,  in  three  deep,  linear,  notched 
segments. 

Description. — The  root  is  a  small  bulb,  standing  upon  a  larger,  with  % 
multitude  of  fibres  growing  firom  the  base.    Four  or  five  leaves  arise  from 
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tbe  root,  of  a  dark-green,  narrow  and  grassy,  about  five  inches  long;  fi'om 
the  same  root  arises  a  stalk,  four  inches  high,  sustaining  a  single  flower,  re- 
sembling crocus.  *  It  has  three  stamina,  with  yellow  anthers,  and  a  centre ; 
a  long  pistillum,  which  at  the  top  divides  into  three  cristated,  fleshy  capilla- 
oients,  of  an  orange-color,  which  is  the  part  used  in  practice.  The  plant  is 
a  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  cultivated  in  Europe. 

This  substance  is  in  long  filaments,  slightly  rolled,  flexible,  elastic,  of  a 
very  deep  orange-red  color,  of  a  sharp  and  bitter  taste,  and  of  a  strong,  pe- 
culiar odor.     It  dyes  saliva  of  a  golden  yellow. 

Saflfron  contains  an  orange-red  coloring  matter,  a  very  odorous  volatile 
oil,  acrid  and  caustic,  a  concrete  fixed  oil,  gum,  albumen,  and  salts.  The 
substance  which  Bouillon,  Lagrange,  and  Vogel,  have  denominated  Poly- 
chroiu,  is  but  a  compound  of  coloring  matter  and  volatile  oil.  Water,  alco- 
hol, vinegar,  &c.,  dissolve  its  active  principles. 

Properties. — Anodyne,  exhilarating,  anti-spasmodic,  resolving,  uterine, 
expelling,  emmenagogue,  and  diuretic. 

Employment. — In  powder,  12  grains.  Infusion,  half  to  one  dram,  in  two 
pounds  of  boiling  water ;  very  valuable  in  all  eruptive  diseases,  as  measles, 
small-pox,  &c.  In  small  doses,  saffron  is  employed  as  a  diaphoretic,  soon 
causing  perspiration ;  in  large  doses,  it  acts  upon  the  whole  animal  economy 
in  the  same  way  as  stimulants.  It  extends  its  action  considerably  to  the  ute- 
rus. It  is  useful  to  allay  the  lumbar  pains  which  accompany  menstruation 
in  some  females.  It  is  useful  also  in  chlorosis,  hysteria,  and  diuretic  dis- 
eases. It  may  be  employed  likewise  as  a  stomachic  and  anti-spasmodic,  and 
is  very  useful  to  determine  eruptions  to  the  surface  in  measles,  small-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  and  kindred  diseases.  It  enters  into  the  Sudorific  Drops  of 
our  pharmacopoeia. 

Adulterations. — The  imported  saffron  is  often  much  adulterated.  The 
petals  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius,  the  Calendula  arvensis^  and  fibres  of 
smoked  beef,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The  flowers  may  be  detected,  when 
soaked  in  hot  water,  by  the  difference  in  their  structure,  and  the  beef  by  the 
odor  on  the  specimen  being  burned.  Sometimes  saffron  is  partially  de- 
prived of  its  virtues  by  previous  infusion,  a  fraud  detected  by  its  paler  color. 


OENUS  VALERIANA. — Corolla  monopetalons,  5-cleft,  gibbons  at  the  base;  seed  1, 
crowned  with  a  feathery,  radiating  pappus. 

NO.   22.  — VALERIAN. 

Common  Names, — English  Valerian,  Shop  Valerian,  &c. 

V.  orFiciifALis.  —  Stamens  3;  leaves  all  pinnate;  leaflets  lanceolate,  serrate,  nearly 
equal. 

Description. — A  native  of  tne  marshy  meadows  of  Europe,  and  is  culti- 
vated for  market.  The  smell  is  nauseous,  and  invites  goats  and  cats.  The 
voladle  oil  is  produced  from  the  root  by  ordinary  distillation. 
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Properties. — Stimulating,  anti-spasmodic,  nervine,  diuretic;  but  adminis- 
tered chiefly  in  view  of  its  anti-spasmodic  powers  in  hysteria  and  many  ner- 
vous aflfections,  lowness  of  spirits,  restlessness,  &c.,  and  it  is  found  to  act 
most  beneficially  in  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  firom  3ss.  to  5i. ;  of  the 
oil  Miij.  to  Mv.  It  was  formerly  used  in  obstinate  intermittents,  but  is  now 
employed  in  nervous  diseases.  The  powder  is  a  good  method  of  exhibiting 
it,  combined  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  mace.  It  will  be  found  useful  in 
aggravated  cL:es  of  hysteria,  epileptic  and  paralytic  aflfections,  &c.  The 
extract  enters  into  our  Nervous  or  Hysteric  Pill.  It  is  much  superior  to 
the  Cypripedium  puhcsccns  in  all  cases  where  a  nervine  is  indicated. 

Incompatibles. — The  alkalies,  the  earthy  and  metallic  oxydes,  and  all  tba 
salts  of  iron. 


ClttM  9^.    'fl^rtttllirill. — Bearing  flowers  with  four  stamens. 

dDlin:  3.    jSlnnngtIllia. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  one   style   or  sessile 

stigma. 
GENUS  CORNUS.  — Calyx  4-tootbed ;  drupe  w-ith  a  2-celled  nut. 

NO.   23.  — QREEN    OSIER. 

Common  Names.  —  Swamp  Sassafras,  Round-leaved  Dogwood,  &c. 

C.  ciRCiNATA. — Branches  warty;  leaves  broad-oval,  acuminate,  white-downy  beneath; 

cyme  depressed. 
Synonyms.  —  C  tomentulosa,  Mx. ;  C.  rugosa,  Lk. 

Description.  —  The  round-leaved,  also  called  alder  dogwood,  is  a  shrub 
with  warty  twigs,  large,  rounded  leaves,  woolly  beneath :  the  flowers  are  in 
cymes,  without  involucrum.  It  grows  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  Prof. 
E.  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  and  Dr.  A.  Ives,  of  New  York,  extol  this  kind : 
they  say  it  resembles  the  pale  Peruvian  bark.  Cinchona  lancifolia.  An 
ounce  of  the  bark  yields,  by  boiling,  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  an  as- 
tringent and  intensely  bitter  extract.  In  use  it  is  believed  to  be  preferable  to 
Colombo  and  Cinchona  cordifolia.  It  is  much  employed  in  the  northern 
states,  in  substance  and  otherwise,  for  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  &c.,  but  is  too 
heating  in  fevers. 

Properties. — Anti-scorbutic,  bitter  astringent,  aromatic,  and  tonic.  The 
bark  possesses  properties  very  similar  to  the  boxwood,  and  is  much  used  as 
an  astringent  and  tonic.  It  strengthens  the  digestive  powers,  and  is  useful  in 
all  scorbutic  affections  and  for  inflamed  eyes.  Combined  with  sarsaparilla, 
burdock,  and  prince's  pine,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  purifiers  of  the  blood 
we  know  of;  and  is  valuable  in  salt-rheum,  scrofula,  cancerous  humors,  itch, 
and  all  cutaneous  dliseascs. 

Employment. — Of  the  infusion,  the  dose  is  a  wineglassful  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  fresh  leaves,  slightly  bruised  and  wet  with  vinegar,  are  an 
excellent  anplication  to  a  bruise  or  to  any  inflamed  part. 
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NO.   24.— BOXWOOD. 

Cbmmon  Names. — Dogwood,  ftc. 

C.  FLOMDA. — Leaves  ovmte,  Bcniniaate ;  involucres  4,  somewbat  obcordate ;  fruit  ovate. 

Description. — The  dogwood-tree  is  of  slow  growth,  very  compact  wood, 
covered  with  a  rough,  brokeo  bark.  The  branches  are  smooth,  with  a  red- 
dish bark,  marked  with  rings  at  the  place  of  the  former  leaves.  The  leaves, 
which  are  small  at  the  flowering  time,  are  opposite,  petioled,  oval,  acute, 
entire,  nearly  smootli,  paler  beneath,  and  marked,  as  in  others  of  the  genus, 
with  strong  parallel  veins.  The  flowers  are  small,  grow  in  heads  or  sessile 
limbeb,  upon  peduncles  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  At  the  base  of  each 
bunch  is  the  large,  spreading  involucrum,  constituting  the  chief  beauty  of 
this  tree  when  in  bloom.  This  involucrum  is  composed  of  four  white,  nerved, 
obovate  leaves,  having  their  point  turned  abruptly  down  or  up,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  obcordate  appearance.  This  point  has  frequently  a  reddish  tinge. 
Calyx  superior,  somewhat  bell-shaped,  ending  in  four  obtuse,  spreading 
teeth.  Petals  4,  oblong,  obtuse,  reflexed ;  stamens  4,  erect ;  the  anthers 
oblong,  with  the  filaments  inserted  in  their  middle ;  style  erect,  shorter  than 
the  stamens,  with  an  obtuse  stigma.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  drupe,  of  a  glossy 
scarlet  color,  containing  a  nucleus  with  two  cells  and  two  seeds.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  our  forests,  not  usually^aching  the  height  of  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  is  among  the  most  conspicuous  trees.  In  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  according  to  its  latitude,  it  is  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  large  and  elegant  flowers.  It  is  found  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  more  plentifully  in  the  middle  states.  In  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  it  is  confined  principally  to  the  borders  of  swamps.  It  is  not 
very  common  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  western  states,  being  found 
where  the  soil  is  of  secondary  quality. 

The  bark  of  the  root,  stem,  and  branches,  tastes  very  much  like  the  Cin- 
chona; it  is  bitter,  astringent,  and  slightly  aromatic.  Its  astringency  is,  how- 
ever, stronger  than  that  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Besides  tannin,  coloring 
matter,  gum  extractive,  &c.,  this  bark  contains  an  alkaline  proximate  princi- 
ple, discovered  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Carpenter,  of  Philadelphia,  and  called  by  him 
Comincj  and  afterward  Comia. 

Properties. — Tonic,  astringent,  antiseptic,  &c.  The  bark  of  the  root, 
stem,  and  smaller  branches,  is  employed,  and  will  be  found  a  valuable 
remedy  in  bilious  disorders,  jaundice,  and  low  spirits.  That  of  the  root  is 
deemed  most  efllicacious.  The  berries  ahd  flowers  are  also  employed.  The 
bark,  which  has  been  ably  investigated  by  Dr.  Walker,  of  Virginia,  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  our  most  valuable  native  articles.  As  a  substitute  for  Cin- 
chona^  which  it  resembles  very  much,  in  its  physical  and  chemical  as  well  ay 
therapeutical  properties,  much  has  been  written  in  commending  it  as  a  suc- 
cedaneum.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  more  particularly  related  to  the  Ciji- 
chona  oblongifolia;  but  the  Cornvs  Jlorida  diflTers  from  it,  in  its  being  rather 
more  astringent.     It  is  extensively  employed  by  country  practitioners  in 
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intermittent  fevers,  and  the  report  they  give  of  it  is  very  favorable  and  satis- 
factory. It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  indigenous  plants. 
Dr.  Gregg,  of  Bristol,  observes  that  he  exhibited  it  for  nearly  twenty-tbree 
years,  during  which  time  he  found  it  always  sufficient  to  cure  successfully 
intermittent  fevers,  and  uniformly  beneficial  as  a  tonic  in  cases  of  debility. 

Employment. — The  bark  may  be  used  in  doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  a 
dram ;  repeated  in  cases  of  intermittents,  so  that  from  1  to  2  ounces  may  be 
taken  between  the  paroxysms.  The  dried  bark  is  preferable,  possessing  all 
the  activity  of  the  fresh,  and  is  less  liable  to  cause  unpleasant  symptoms  in 
the  stomach.  The  infusion  is  also  frequently  used  :  one  ounce  of  the  bark 
to  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  The  ripe  fruit,  infused  in  spirits,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent tonic  bitters. 

NO.  25._R08E-WILLOW. 

Common  Names. — Red-rose  Willow,  Red  Osier,  Red-rod,  Swamp  Dogwood,  &c. 

C.  SERicKA. — Branches  spreading;  branchleta  woolly;  leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  rounded 

at  the  base,  rusty- pubescent  beneath  ;  cymes  depressed,  woolly ;  berries  blue. 
Synonyms, —  C  lanuginosa^  Mx. ;  C  alba^  Wr. ;  C.  ruhiginosay  Eh. 

Description. — This  tree  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple-tree,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  greenish-color^  bark,  and  very  red  within  ;  the  flowers  resemble 
a  bunch  of  roses,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  grows  near  brooks,  along 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  on  upland  meadows.  It  is  known  throughout  the 
United  States  by  the  name  of  red-rose  willow,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  black  willow,  or  the  puss-willow,  which  grows  in  swamps  and  along  the 
sides  of  moist  meadows. 

Properties. — It  is  a  powerful  astcingent  and  tonic,  preferred  by  some  in 
intermittents  to  the  Peruvian  bark  or  Colombo,  and  is  much  employed  in 
tlie  northern  states,  in  substance  or  otherwise,  in  diarrhoea  and  dyspepsia ; 
but  it  is  too  heating  in  common  fevers.  In  vomiting,  this  is  an  excellent 
remedy,  given  in  form  of  an  infusion,  particularly  in  the  vomiting  arising 
from  pregnancy  and  diseased  uterus.  This  is  a  valuable  article,  healing  and 
purifying,  and  is  a  popular  remedy  for  sore  eyes.  It  is  very  beneficial  in 
restraining  relaxing  complaints  to  which  females  are  subject,  having  a  tonic 
and  strengthening  effect  upon  the  system,  and  is  found  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  whites,  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  &c. 

Employment. — Mostly  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion.  Another 
mode  is  to  make  a  strong  decoction  of  one  pound  of  the  bark  boiled  to  three 
quarts,  to  which  add  three  pints  of  port  wine  and  four  ounces  of  loaf-sugar, 
and  take  a  teacupful  three  times  a  day  until  well.  This  will  be  useful  in 
gleets,  using  the  pure  decoction  as  an  *enema. 


GENUS  ERASER  A. — Calyx  deeply  4-partcd;  corol  4-parted,  spreading;  segments 
with  bearded  glands  in  the  middle;  capsule  compressed,  sub-margined,  1 -celled, 
2-valved ;  seeds  few,  imbricated,  oval,  with  a  membranaceous  margin. 
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NO.   96.  — AMERICAN    COLOMBO. 

Cbmrnoft  Names. — Pyramid-Flower,  Sec. 

F.  CAEOLiMi2fSi8. — Leaves  whorled  or  opposite ;  flowers  in  clusters. 

Synomym. — F.  walteri^  Mx. 

Deicription. — A  handsome  indigenous  plant,  growing  luxuriantly  in  the 
rich  glades  of  the  western  states,  sometimes  attaining  tlic  height  of  ten  feet, 
bearing  a  large  pyramid  of  crowded  yellowish-white  flowers,  sometimes  three 
or  four  feet  long.  The  plant  is  smooth,  round,  erect,  solid,  with  few 
branches  except  at  the  top.  Its  seed  grows  in  pods,  like  a  horse-bean,  but 
resembling  the  parsnep-seed.  The  root  is  large,  yellow,  tuberose,  hard,  hori- 
xontal,  spindle-shaped,  long,  with  few  fibres,  and  of  a  sweetish-bitter  taste, 
like  the  gentian.     Leaves  bitter. 

Properties. — Tonic,  antiseptic,  and  febrifuge.  The  virtues  are  com- 
pletely yielded  to  proof  spirits.  Its  relation  to  the  imported  Colombo  is  very 
striking ;  but  it  is  not  so  energetic  in  its  action,  and  will  hardly  supersede  it ; 
yet  h  is  very  extensively  uded  and  with  success  in  cases  requiring  mild  ton- 
ie8«  diseases  of  the  stomach,  debility,  fevers,  indigestion,  jaundice,  &c.  As 
a  purgadve,  the  fresh  root  has  been  given  to  children  and  pregnant  women, 
in  which  state  the  root  operates,  it  is  said,  as  an  emetic  as  well  as  a  cathartic ; 
but  the  dried  root  is  generally  employed.  '*  It  has  cured  a  widespread  gan- 
grene of  the  lower  limbs,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  ^'  by  its  internal  and  external  use* 
and  it  avails  in  intermittents,  &c." 

Employment. — The  powdered  root  in  doses  of  from  30  grains  to  a  dram. 
Infusion,  one  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water :  a  wineglas^- 
ful  several  times  a  day. 


m 

OEKUS  GALIUM. — Calyx  4-toothed;  corol  flat,  4-cleft;  fmit  dry;  seeds  2,  roondifili 

NO.  ^.  —  CLEAVERS. 

Common  Names. — Clivers,  Catch-weed,  Goose-grass,  Bed-straw,  Sec. 

G.  APAEiivE. — Stem  limber,  scabrous  backward;  leaves  in  about  eights,  linear,  and 
linear-oblanceolate,  mucronate,  hispid  above,  margin  and  keel  prickly ;  fruit  book- 
bristled. 

Description. — This  herb  grows  in  the  moist  meadows  and  hedges  of  this 
country,  from  three  to  eight  feet  high,  creeping  upon  bushes  and  fences. 
The  stem  is  square,  armed  at  the  angles  with  sharp  teeth ;  leaves  small, 
growing  at  the  joints,  and  flowers  small  and  white. 

Properties. — Diuretic,  lithontriptic,  discutient,  tonic,  and  sudorific.  It 
justly  ranks  among  our  most  reliable  diuretics,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable 
in  suppression  of  urine,  gravelly  complaints,  and  when  obstructions  exist 
proceeding  from  cold  and  slimy  substances  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  as  it 
effectually  clears  the  passages. 

Dr.  Smith  (•*  Botanic  Physician")  remarks :  "  Cleavers  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  diuretics  that  oar  country  produces ;  an  excellent  and  speedy  medi- 
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cine  ia  all  suppressions  of  the  urine  and  gravelly  complaints,  and  is  a  pow- 
erful discutient.  It  has  been  found  beneficial  in  the  cure  of  scurvy  and 
spitting  of  blood.  The  expressed  juice  of  this  plant,  mixed  with  oatmeal  to 
the  consistence  of  a  pouhice,  and  applied  cold  over  an  indolent  tumor,  three 
times  a  day,  keeping  the  bowels  open  in  the  meantime  by  castor-oiI»  and 
taking  a  tablespoonful  of  the  juice  every  morning,  will  often  disperse  it  in  a 
few  days.  It  is  an  admirable  remedy  in  gravelly  disorders,  often  curing  them 
entirely  alone.  It  seems  to  possess  a  solvent  power  over  the  stone  or  gravel, 
crumbling  it  into  a  sandy  substance,  so  that  it  is  discharged  without  difficulty. 
In  inflammatory  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  the  cleavers  infusion 
is  peculiarly  applicable,  from  its  cooling  as  well  as  diuretic  quality.  It  gives 
great  relief  in  the  scalding  of  the  clap." 

Emphyment. — In  infusion,  which  should  always  be  made  in  cold  water, 
4  ounces  to  a  quart,  and  drank  freely  and  often. 


OENUS  ICTODES. — Greneral  calyx  a  spathe;  spcfthe  ventricote,  ovate-acainiiiat^ ; 
spadix  snb-globular,  covered  with  perfect  flowers ;  petals  0 ;  calyx  deeply  4-parted, 
permanent ;  segments  cucullate,  becoming  thick  and  fleshy ;  style  4-8ided ;  atigma 
minute ;  seeds  immersed  in  the  spongy  receptacle. 

NO.    28.  — 8KUNK-CABBAQE. 

OomtnoH  Names. — Meadow-Cabbage,  Swamp-Cabbage,  Fetid  Hellebore,  iec* 

I.  FVETiDA.  —  Stemless;  leaves  radical,  heart-ovate,  very  large;  spadix  sapportnig  the 

flowers  in  a  sub-globose  head. 
Synonyms. — Pathos  fatidot  Mx.;  symplecarpus  fatidtu^  Nutt. 

Description. — Spathe  ventricose,  ovate,  acuminate ;  spadix  roundish,  cov- 
ered with  hermaphrodite  flowers;  calyx  deeply  4-parted,  persistent;  seg- 
ments cucullate,  truncate,  becoming  thick  and  spongy ;  petals  none ;  style 
pjrramidal,  4-sided ;  seeds  solitary,  immersed  in  the  spongy  receptacle ; 
leaves  very  large,  smooth,  and  green,  strongly  veined  and  entire,  preceded 
by  conspicuous  sheating  stipules.  Its  flowers  are  among  the  first  that  appear 
in  the  spring,  fi'om  February  to  April,  according  to  its  latitude.  A  peren- 
nial, native  plant,  growing  in  boggy  woods  and  swamps,  and  other  moist 
places,  throughout  the  United  States. 

Root  verticillately  fibrous,  truncate ;  fibres  whitish,  colored  with  brownish- 
red  rings.  Every  part  of  the  plant,  even  the  seeds,  is  imbued  with  a  pecu- 
liar fetid  smell,  resembling  that  of  asafoetida,  or  the  odor  of  the  skunk  or 
polecat — whence  its  name.  It  seems  to  contain  a  volatile  acrid  principle, 
readily  dissipated  by  heat ;  a  resinous  substance,  and  a  gummy  or  mucous 
principle.  The  seeds  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  fixed  oil»  and  are 
efficient,  like  the  root. 

Properties. — The  root  of  this  plant  is  expectorant,  tonic,  nervine,  dia- 
phoretic, and  is  possessed  of  anti-spasmodic  properties,  similar  to  asafcBtida 
and  other  fetid  gums.  It  is  very  useful  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  is  highly 
recommended  in  this  disease  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler.     Dr.  Thatcher,  on  the 
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authority  of  a  correspondent,  says  that  two  teaspoonfiiis  of  the  pulverized 
root  of  this  vegetable  gave  very  prompt  and  effectual  relief  in  a  case  of  hys- 
teria, after  the  ordinary  remedies  for  such  cases  had  been  used  without  beii^ 
efit.  This  root  pulverized,  and  given  in  cold,  phlegmatic  habits  of  the  body, 
attended  with  chronic  cough,  will  produce  the  most  decided  benefits.  In 
the  tussis  senaliif  or  cough  of  old  people,  it  may  be  administered  with  ben- 
efit, relieving  the  cough  and  diflSculty  of  breathing ;  and  it  is  often  adminis- 
tered with  decidedly  beneficial  effects  in  coughs,  catarrhs,  consumption,  pkm- 
risy,  asthma,  flatulent  colic,  and  rheumatism ;  and  I  am  told  that  it  is  favonAiy 
spoken  of  as  a  remedy  in  fevers,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,'  bilious  colic,  fte* 
It  is  adapted  to  that  state  of  the  system  where  there  is  diminished  nervous  or 
muscular  energy,  and  where  torpor,  deficient  or  morbid  secretions  of  the  ali- 
mentary organs  exist,  unattended  with  irritabili^.  In  diarrhoea  it  is  very 
advantageously  combined  with  astringents.  Age  and  exposure  dissipate  the 
active  properties  of  the  article. 

Employment. — The  fresh  powdered  root  may  be  given  in  teaspoonfbl 
doses,  in  pills,  or  mixed  with  some  sirup.  A  tincture  or  sirup  may  likewise  be 
made  firom  the  root  and  seeds.    Of  the  pulverized  seeds,  10  grains  is  a  full  dose. 


GENUS  MITCHELLA.— Calyx  4-tootbed;  corols  2  on  each  germ,  tubular,  limb 
4-parted,  spreading,  villoae  intide ;  stamens  nearly  exaert,  berry  double,  4-8eeded ; 
atigmaa  4  or  4-cleft. 

NO.   89.  — PARTRIDQE-BERRY. 

Common  Names. — Sqaaw-Vine,  Checkerberry,  One-berry,  Winter  Clover,  &c. 
M.  nEPEics. — Stem  creeping;  leaves  roandish,  petioled,  opposite. 

Description. — This  is  a  small  evergreen,  perennial,  procumbent  vine, 
found  in  woods,  generally  among  hemlock  timber  in  swampy  places.  It  has 
small,  round,  green  leaves,  with  a  white  flower,  and  a  bright-scarlet  berry. 

Properties. — It  is  a  famous  remedy  among  the  Indians  for  difficult  partu- 
rition :  the  squaws  drink  it  in  decoction  for  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to 
and  during  delivery.  It  is  a  mild  diuretic,  and  may  be  advantageously  used 
in  the  treatment  of  suppression  of  urine,  dropsy,  and  gout.  I  consider  it  t 
valuable  herb,  and  one  that  is  growing  more  extensively  into  use.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  by  some  as  a  remedy  in  diarrhoea  and  piles. 

Employment. — It  yields  its  properties  to  water,  and  may  be  taken  in  infu- 
sion or  made  an  ingredient  in  sirups  for  the  above  complaints.  The  heib 
and  the  berries  are  both  used,  and  in  infusion  it  may  be  drank  freely. 


GENUS  PL ANTAOO. — Calyx  4.cleft ;  corol  4-cleft,  with  a  reflected  border ;  stamens 
very  long ;  capsule  superior,  2-celled,  opening  transversely. 

NO.   30.  — PLANTAIN. 

Qnmmou  Names. — Large  Plantain,  Round-leaved  Plantain,  &c. 

P.  KAJom.. — Leaves  ovate,  nearly  glabrbns,  shorter  than  the  petiole ;  scape  round ;  spike 
with  imbricate  flowera ;  seeds  namerovs. 
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Dcicription. — This  plant  has  a  fibrous  root,  sending  out  long  oval  leaves, 
irregularly  dentated,  of  a  pale-green  color ;  the  under  surface  is  nerved 
there  are  generally  from  five  to  nine  leaves.  The  flower-stem  grows  from 
six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  crowned  with  a  spike  of  clustered  flowers, 
which  are  very  small.  This  plant  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  is  found 
-growing  plentifully  in  meadows,  pastures,  by  road-sides,  and  in  gardens. 

Properties, — It  is  possessed  of  refrigerant,  vulnerary,  antiseptic,  anti-her- 
petic,  detergent,  and  sub-astringent  properties.  It  is  held  in  high  repute  by 
some  in  the  cure  of  bites  from  poisonous  serpents  and  insects,  and  is  often 
employed  in  visceral  obstructions,  hemorrhages,  consumption,  and  dysenterj'. 

It  was  recorded  in  a  Virginia  paper  that  a  gentleman  was  bitten  above  the 
knee  by  a  spider.  A  few  minutes  after,  he  felt  a  pain  shooting  upward  from 
the  spot,  which  soon  reached  his  heart.  A  quantity  of  plantain  was  imme- 
diately gathered  and  bruised,  and  the  juice  squeezed  out  and  swallowed, 
which  stopped  the  progress  of  the  poison,  and  a  cure  of  the  bite  was  ob- 
tained. 

Culpepper  says,  if  the  juice  of  it  be  purified,  and  drank  for  several  days, 
it  will  prevent  all  *'  torments  and  excoriations"  of  the  bowels.  Dioscorides 
thought  it  to  be  of  service  in  tertian  agues.  The  leaves  make  an  excellent 
ointment  for  erysipelas,  tetter,  or  salt-rheum.  It  is  also  remarkably  effica* 
cious  in  poisons  of  all  kinds. 

A  negro  at  the  south  obtained  his  freedom  by  disclosing  a  nostrum  for  the 
bite  of  snakes.  It  consisted  in  giving  the  expressed  juice  of  plantain  and 
horehound,  in  equal  parts :  a  tablespoon ful,  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the 
stomach  would  bear,  and  the  same  to  be  applied  to  the  wound. 

A  writer  states  that  a  toad,  in  fighting  with  a  spider,  as  ofien  as  it  was  bit, 
retired  a  few  steps,  ate  of  the  plantain,  and  then  renewed  the  attack.  The 
person  deprived  the  toad  of  the  plant,  and  it  soon  died. 

Employment, — The  best  mode  of  administration  is  hinted  at  above.  For 
the  want  of  the  fresh  plant,  the  dried  leaves  may  be  used,  prepared  by  boil- 
ing in  milk.  It  will  be  found  useful  in  menstrual  complaints,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  whites,  piles,  salt-rheum,  and  as  a  vulnerary. 


(t)r)trr  39.  9igl{ina. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  two  styles  or  sessile 
stigmas. 

GENUS  APHANES. — Calyx  2-cleft,  alternate ;  segments  minnte ;  petals  none;  sta- 
mens minute ;  styles  2 ;  seeds  2,  covered  by  the  converging  calyx,  one  of  them  often 
abortive. 

NO.    31.-PAR8LEY-PIERT. 

Common  Names. — Breakstone,  &c. 

A.  ARVEifsis.  —  Leaves  3-parted;  divisions  3-cleft,  hairy;  flowers  axillary,  glomerate; 
monandroas. 
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Description. — This  plant  is  an  annual,  indigenous  to  Europe  and  the 
southern  portions  of  this  country,  particularly  Maryland. 

Properties. — Litbontriptic,  refrigerant,  and  tonic.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
remedy  in  gravel  and  all  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  When  in 
London,  a  gentleman  informed  me  that  his  father,  after  long  laboring  under 
a  very  serious  and  apparently  incurable  gravel-complaint,  was  advised  to 
resort  to  this  plant,  which  soon  completely  removed  it.  I  purchased  some 
of  an  herbalist  in  Covent  Garden,  and  the  proprietor  stated  to  me  that  notic- 
ing better  could  be  used  for  the  gravel.  It  deserves  attention,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  the  notice  of  physicians. 

Employment. — Take  an  ounce  of  the  plant  and  pour  on  one  pint  of  boil- 
ing water ;  infuse,  but  not  boil.     Dose,  a  gill  three  times  a  day. 


GENUS  HA.MAMELIS. — Involucre  3-leaved ;  proper  calyx  4-leaved,  corol  4-petaled ; 
petals  long,  linear ;  filament  short,  broad ;  anthers  adnate ;  not  2-celled,  2-homed. 

NO.    32.  — WITCH-HAZEL. 

Common  Names. — Winter  Witch-Hazel,  Snapping  Hazelnnt,  Winter-bloom,  &c. 
H.  viRoiNiCA. — Leaves  alternate,  obovate,  acute,  obliquely  obcordate,  margin  uneven. 

Description. — This  shrub  rises  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height,  with  irregu- 
lar branches,  flexuous  and  knotty ;  bark  smooth,  gray,  with  brown  dots ;  leaves 
rather  large,  smooth,  alternate,  petiolate,  obovate ;  margin  with  unequal,  faint 
teeth,  commonly  obtuse ;  nerves  prominent ;  flowers  on  short  pedicles,  clus- 
tered three  to  five  together,  in  several  places  along  the  branches  ;  calyx  small, 
but  enlarged  with  the  fruit,  with  three  or  four  scales  at  the  base ;  divided  into 
four  thick,  oval,  pubescent  segments ;  petals  yellow,  much  longer,  linear,  ob- 
tuse, often  undulate,  or  revolute ;  stamens  four,  opposed  to  petals,  shorter 
than  the  calyx ;  pistil  oval,  central,  short  style,  two  obtuse  stigmas ;  fruit  a 
nut-like  capsule,  similar  to  a  hazelnut.  It  blossoms  in  winter,  when  no  other 
tree  is  in  bloom.  The  blossoms  remain  from  October  until  February.  The 
fruit  remains  on  throughout  the  whole  year  till  the  next  fall,  and  then  ex- 
plodes with  a  noise,  scattering  the  seeds  around.  Found  from  New  England 
to  Carolina  and  Ohio ;  commonly  on  hills  and  mountains,  near  stony  banks 
of  streams ;  rare  in  plains,  &c.  The  bark  and  leaves  are  somewhat  bitter, 
very  astringent,  leaving  a  sweetish,  pungent  taste,  which  remains  some  time. 

Properties. — Sedative,  tonic,  astringent,  discutient,  &c. ;  is  valued  very 
highly  and  much  used  by  the  Indians.  They  apply  the  bark,  which  is  seda- 
tive and  discutient,  to  painful  tumors  and  external  inflammation.  A  cata- 
plasm of  the  inner  bark  is  very  efficacious  in  removing  painful  inflammation 
of  the  eyes.  An  infusion  made  of  the  leaves  is  a  very  useful  astringent  in 
hematemesis  (bleeding  at  the  stomach),  bowel-complaints,  and  menstrual  efiu- 
sions.  The  bark  likewise  afibrds  an  excellent  topical  application  in  piles 
(hemorrhoids),  falling  of  the  bowels  and  womb,  and  as  snuflf  for  bleeding  at 
the  nose.    It  is  a  favorite  remedy  with  Botanic  physicians  of  every  class. 
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Employment, — This  article  may  be  given  internally  in  the  form  of  infu- 
sion ;  externally  as  a  poultice  in  foul  ulcers,  &c. ;  and  in  the  form  of  a  strong 
decoction  as  an  injection  into  the  vagina,  for  prolapsus,  or  falling  down  of 
the  womb ;  and  as  a  wash  for  falling  of  the  intestine. 


dQB0  ^.    l^tStsn^rill* — Bearing  flowers  with  but  five  stamens. 

(S)rittr  S.    jSlOiragtJlrill. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  one   style   or  sesaik 

stigma. 

GENUS  ANCHUSA. — Corolla  closed,  with  concave,  obtase  valves;  fmmelHliftpedv 
tube  straigbti  tumid  below ;  akenia  concave  at  the  base. 

NO.  33.  — ALKANET-ROOT. 

Omnum  Names. — Dyers'  Alkanet,  Bugloss,  Ancbasa-Root,  iu. 

A.  TiifCTORiA. — Downy ;  leaves  lanceolate,  obtuse ;  stamens  shorter  than  the  ooraDa. 

Description. — This  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  is  there  cultivated  for  market.  The  root  is  woody,  long,  round,  taper- 
ing, branched,  and  covered  with  blackish-red  colored  bark.  As  met  with  in 
commerce,  it  is  inodorous  and  nearly  tasteless.  The  beautiful  red  coloring 
matter  with  which  the  root  abounds  is  yielded  freely  to  alcohol,  ether,  and 
oils,  but  not  to  water. 

Properties. — This  plant  was  formerly  administered  as  an  astringent,  but 
has  given  place  to  medicines  more  worthy  of  regard.  It  is  now  employed 
for  coloring  oils,  lip-salves,  ointments,  and  plasters — imparting  a  beautiful 
red  color,  while  they  preserve  their  transparency. 

Adulterations. — The  roots  of  the  borage  (Borago  officinalis)  are  occa- 
sionally boiled  in  a  decoction  of  Brazil-wood,  and  sold  for  alkanet ;  but  the 
fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  substitute  failing  to  yield  its  color  to  the  fixed 
oils. 


G£NnS  ANAGALLIS.  —  Calyx  5-parted  ;  corol  wheel-formed,  deeply  5-lobed;  cap- 
sule opening  transversely,  globose,  many-seeded ;  stamens  hairy. 

NO.    34.  — PIMPERNEL. 

C(nnm<m  Names, — Red  Pimpernel,  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  Red  Chick  weed,  &c. 
A.  ARVENSis.  —  Stem  spreading,  naked,  procumbent;  petals  entire,  flat,  with  hairs  at 
the  margin. 

Description. — This  is  an  exotic  annual,  introduced  from  Germany.  It 
has  weak,  square  stalks,  lying  on  the  ground,  with  two  roundish  leaves,  op- 
posite, at  each  joint,  resembling  chickweed ;  the  flowers  stand  singly,  of  a 
pale-red  color ;  the  root  is  fibrous. 

Properties. — Inodorous,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  antiseptic.  The  Germans 
esteem  it  infallible  in  hydrophobia,  and  it  is  a  useful  medicine  in  melancholy 
or  monomania. 
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Employment. — The  close  in  hydrophobia  is  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  pow- 
dered herb,  repeating  it  in  eight  hours,  which  creates  a  profuse  perspiration, 
and  usually  throws  off  the  poison.  The  decoction  makes  an  excellent  wash 
for  cleaning  old  ulcers.  Applied  as  a  poultice,  it  draws  out  thorns  and  ex- 
traneous substances  from  the  flesh. 


GENUS  ATROPA. — Corol  monopetaloos,  campanalate;  stamina  distant,  incurved; 
berry  snperior,  globular,  2-celleii. 

NO.    35.— BELLADONNA. 

Common  Names. — Deadly  Nightshade,  Dwale,  &c. 

A.  BELLADONNA. — Stem  herbaccous ;  leaves  ovate,  entire ;  berries  black. 

Description. — Root  very  thick,  whitish,  sending  forth  strong  purple-col- 
ored stalks,  of  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height ;  leaves  oval,  acute,  large, 
of  a  dark-green  color ;  flowers  large,  of  a  tarnished  red,  solitary  and  hanging, 
bell-shaped,  furrowed,  the  border  of  which  is  cut  into  five  segments.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  Austria,  and  England,  and 
flowers  from  June  to  August.  Its  fruit  is  ripe  in  September,  when  it  is  black. 
It  is  found  growing  in  stony  and  shady  places,  along  old  walls  and  fences, 
and  among  old  ruins,  and  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  the  botanical  gar- 
dens of  this  country.  It  is  possessed  of  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  nauseous 
and  acrid  taste.  According  to  Brande,  it  contains  a  bi-malate  of  atropia, 
gum,  starch,  resin,  chlorophile,  lignin,  a  matter  analogous  to  osmazome,  some 
salts,  &c.  The  active  principle  is  the  Atropia^  and  is  now  believed  to  be 
identical  with  the  vegetable  alkaloids  which  have  been  denominated  Datnria 
and  Hyosciamia, 

Properties. — The  belladonna,  taken  in  large  doses,  is  a  narcotic,  acrid 
poison,  which  enters  into  the  circulation,  and  causes  death  quickly.  In 
small  doses  it  irritates  the  stomach,  and  produces  heaviness  of  the  head,  ver- 
tigo, dilatation  of  the  pupil,  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  &c.  This  plant,  not- 
withstanding its  poisonous  quality,  is  used  with  great  benefit  externally,  in 
the  cure  of  cancers,  and  in  discussing  indolent  tumors  and  schirrosities  in 
the  breasts  of  females  and  other  parts  of  the  human  body.  It  is  a  strong 
narcotic,  anodyne,  anti-spasmodic,  and  repellant,  and  many  physicians  em- 
ploy the  leaves  and  extract  in  mania,  epilepsy,  nervous  complaints,  long- 
continued  fever  and  ague,  hooping-cough,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  dropsy; 
but  the  result  of  my  experience  is,  that  all  the  indications  sought  for  may  be 
fulfilled  by  agents  far  less  dangerous  in  internal  administration.  Externally, 
however,  it  is  a  valuable  application,  and  enters  into  our  Dlscutient  Ointment* 

One  of  its  most  decided  eflTects  I  have  seen  in  neuralgia :  the  extract,  en- 
closed in  a  linen  bag,  and  applied  over  the  eyebrows  or  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease, a  short  time  before  the  anticipated  attack,  is  almost  infallible  in  its 
operation.  I  attended  a  lady  in  England  who  informed  me  that  in  her  case 
this  application  never  failed  of  aflTording  speedy  relief.     I  have  just  seen  t 
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lady  in  this  city  who  suffered  a  roost  excruciatiDg  pain  caused  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  carcinomatous  virus,  which  was  immediately  relieved  by  applying 
a  plaster  of  this  extract. 

Employment, — Belladonna  is  frequently  made  use  of  by  oculists  for  the 
purpose  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  A  lady  in  England,  blind  from 
cataract,  was  partially  restored  to  sight  by  applying  a  drop  of  the  tincture  to 
each  eye  daily  :  it  enlarged  the  pupil  beyond  the  opacity.  Belladonna  is  a 
favorite  medicine  in  homoeopathic  practice,  given  in  infinitesimal  doses  in 
quinsy,  and  is  highly  extolled  as  an  antidote  in  scarlatina.  I  have  no  expe- 
rience in  this,  but  if  given  at  all,  such  Joses  are  by  far  to  be  preferred ;  and 
the  testimony  of  its  usefulness,  thus  administered,  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. The  leaves  and  roots,  either  green  or  dry,  may  be  simmered  in  soft 
water,  until  the  strength  is  extracted ;  tlien  slippery-elm  bark  may  be  stirred 
in  till  a  poultice  is  formed.  It  may  be  applied  to  boils  and  all  hard,  painful, 
glandular  swellings.  In  cases  of  poisoning  from  this  or  any  other  vegetable 
narcotic,  even  opium,  give  a  double  dose  of  our  emetic  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  a  wineglass  of  common  lamp-oil,  followed  by  as  much  tepid  water  as 
can  be  drank.     Mustard  can  be  substituted,  when  the  emetic  is  not  at  hand. 


GENUS  BORAGO.  — Corol  wheel-form;  the  throat  closed  with  rays. 

NO.    36.--BORAQE. 

Common  Nam^s, — Common  Bugloss,  &c. 

B.  OFFICINALIS. — Leaves  alternate ;  calyx  spreading. 

Description. — This  is  an  annual,  hairy,  succulent,  European  plant,  with 
fine  blue  flowers,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  medical  gardens  of 
this  country.  All  parts  of  it  abound  in  mucilage,  and  the  stem  and  leaves 
contain  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  with  other  saline  ingredients,  to  which  the 
plant  owes  its  virtues.  It  is  much  used  in  France,  and  the  German  physi- 
cians of  this  country  prescribe  it  often  and  freely  in  their  practice. 

Properties. — Stomachic,  diaphoretic,  and  demulcent.  It  is  useful  as  a 
remedy  in  catarrhal  and  rheumatic  affections,  and  in  cutaneous  diseases.  It 
makes  a  cooling  drink  in  cases  of  internal  inflammation,  producing  a  gentle 
moisture  of  the  skin,  without  heating  the  body. 

Employment. — An  infusion  of  tlie  plant,  sweetened  with  honey,  is  used 
as  a  demulcent,  refrigerant,  and  a  gently  diaphoretic  drink.  The  flowers  are 
sometimes  applied  externally  as  an  emollient. 


GENUS  CAPSICUM. — Corol  monopetalous,  wheel-shaped;  berry juiceless,  2-celled, 
inflated ;  anthers  connivent ;  calyx  angular. 

NO.    37.  — RED    PEPPER. 

Ck)mmon  Names. — Garden  Pepper,  Chillies,  &c. 

C  AicivuuM. — Stem  herbaceous,  smooth,  crooked,  branched;  leaves  elliptical,  pointed; 
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sequents  of  the  corol  plaited ;  pod  conical,  varying  in  shape  and  size ;  pcdanclet 
solitary. 

Description. — Stem  herbaceous  and  ramose;  leaves  lanceolate,  entire, 
shining,  supported  by  a  long  petiole ;  flowers  white,  small,  axillary  ;  fruit  an 
elongated  capsule,  of  a  conic  and  often  angular  shape,  shining,  of  a  lively 
red,  with  two  or  three  cells,  containing  reniform  and  yellowish  seeds.  This 
plant  is  an  annual,  a  native  of  South  America  and  both  of  the  Indies ;  it  will 
likewise  ripen  its  fruit  in  the  United  States.  All  the  different  kinds  usually 
found  in  our  vegetable  markets  are  merely  varieties  of  tliis  species.  The 
true  Cayenne  pepper  is  the  C  haccatum. 

Properties. — Heating,  stimulant,  and  stomachic. 

Employment. — It  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  African  cayenne 
when  that  article  is  not  at  hand — its  general  properties  being  the  same,  but 
much  inferior  in  strength.  It  is  generally  used  as  a  topical  remedy  in  stira-  ' 
ulating  gargles  in  cynanche  maligna,  sore  throat,  and  as  a  rubefacient  and 
counter-irritant.  I  was  once  attacked  with  the  flatulent  colic,  and  was  cured 
in  an  hour  with  the  infusion  of  this  capsicum  :  one  teaspoonful  of  the  powder, 
sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten,  adding  one  pint  of  barley-water ;  drink  the  whole 
warm.  It  is  good  also  for  pain  in  the  breast.  A  mild  infusion  is  excellent 
for  weak  eyes. 

NO.    36.-- BIRD-PEPPER.  . 

Common  Names.  —  Cayenne  Pepper,  African  Pepper,  Capsicnm,  6cc. 
C.  BACCATUM.  —  Stem  smooth;  peduncles  in  pairs. 

Description. — This  is  a  shrubby  plant,  with  a  woody,  branching  stem, 
narrow  and  pointed  leaves,  white  blossoms,  and  small,  erect  seed-vessek, 
which  are  of  a  lightish-red  cok>r  when  ripe.  Capsicum  has  been  known  as 
a  remedy  for  several  centuries,  and  is  now  extensively  employed  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country.  So  much  has  been  written  by  late  authors  of  botanic  works 
on  the  use  of  capsicum,  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  speak,  except  very 
briefly,  upon  the  subject,  in  this  place. 

Cayenne  pepper  contains  a  peculiar  substance,  discovered  by  Forchhara* 
mer,  and  called  Capsicin  by  Dr.  C.  Conwell ;  a  red  coloring  matter,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  matter  containing  nitrogen,  a  mucilage,  and  some  salts,  espe- 
cially nitrate  of  potassa.  Dr.  Conwell  obtains,  by  means  of  ether,  a  liquid 
of  a  fine  reddish-yellow  color,  which  he  calls  ethereal  oil  of  capsicum,  and 
which  is  eminently  endowed  with  all  the  stimulant  and  acrid  properties  of 
Cayenne  pepper.  But  the  best  oil  of  capsicum  may  be  obtained  by  expres- 
sion, and  in  that  form  it  possesses  a  most  intolerable  warmth  and  acrimony 
of  taste,  and  concentrates  all  the  stimulant  properties  of  the  pod.  This  oil 
is  very  useful  in  rheumatism.  In  dyspeptic  states  of  the  stomach,  capsicum 
appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  Dr.  Chapman  thinks  this  article  '*  well 
suited  to  dyspepsia,  as  it  prevails  with  drunkards,  or  is  occasioned  by  the 
atonic  goui."  The  tincture,  used  externally,  is  remarkably  efficacious  in  all 
painful  affections,  in  rheumatism,  sprains,  soreness  of  the  flesh,  &c. 
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Properties. — Capsicum  is  one  of  the  purest  and  strongest  stimulants  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  ;  also  a  carminative,  tonic,  and  diuretic.  It  is  good 
to  remedy  flatulency,  arising  from  eating  vegetable  food,  and  likewise  to  warm 
the  stomach.  It  is  used  in  rheumatism,  in  coldness  of  the  system,  and  in 
the  torpid  cases  of  pneumonia  typhodes,  as  well  as  in  the  sinking  typhus. 
In  cynanche  maligna  (malignant  sore  throat),  capsicum  is  much  employed, 
both  as  a  gargle  and  as  an  internal  remedy.  Mr.  Stuart  speaks  vefy  highly 
of  its  powers  in  this  disease.  He  orders  *'  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  small 
red  pepper,  or  three  of  the  common  Cayenne  pepper,  and  two  teaspoonfub 
of  fine  salt,  to  be  beat  into  paste,  on  which  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  to 
be  poured,  and  strained  off  when  cold;  an  equal  quantity  of  very  sharp  vin- 
egar being  added  to  this  infusion.  A  tablespoonful  every  hour  is  a  proper 
dose  for  an  adult.**  Mr.  Stephens  gave  it  to  four  hundred  patients  laboring 
under  this  disease,  *'  and  it  seemed,**  says  he,  **  to  save  some  whose  state 
had  been  thought  desperate.**  It  is  excellent,  combined  with  opium,  in  diar- 
rhcsa  and  low  cases  of  dysentery.  When  administered  with  opium  in  de- 
lirium tremens,  it  has  very  happy  effects.  In  passive  hemorrhage,  capsicum 
is  pronounced  nearly  a  specific. 

Employment. — Dose  of  the  powder,  from  6  to  12  grains,  in  the  form 
of  pills.  Tincture  of  capsicum,  the  powder,  one  ounce ;  diluted  alcohol, 
two  pounds.  Externally,  tincture  of  capsicum,  half  an  ounce ;  Cayenne 
pepper,  one  dram ;  diluted  alcohol,  one  pound :  useful  as  a  rubefacient  in 
palsy,  pleurisy,  rheumatism,  &x. 

Adulterations* — People  should  be  very  cautious  of  whom  they  purchase 
^cayenne,  for  it  is  adulterated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Even  botanic  dis- 
pensers, and  those  who  should  be  above  suspicion,  are  known  to  mix  it  with 
one  fourth  Indian  meal,  and  color  it  with  red  paint  or  dye-stuff.  Logwood, 
red  saunders,  curcuma,  ginger,  salt,  red  lead,  the  bark  of  the  sycamore,  and 
various  other  barks  and  dye-woods,  are  added  to  it,  with  a  view  to  its  adul- 
teration. The  African  cayenne  is  also  mixed  with  the  Bombay  or  chilly 
peppers,  but  the  fraud  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  taste  and  smell.  The 
grocers  and  druggists  •seldom  have  a  pure  article,  and  frequently  it  is  little 
better  than  poison. 

Some  of  the  substances  used  in  the  adulteration  of  cayenne  maybe  readily 
detected,  but  others,  again,  elude  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Red  lead  may  be 
detected  by  boiling  some  of  the  suspected  pepper  in  vinegar,  filtering  the 
solution,  and  adding  to  it  the  sulphate  of  soda :  by  this  process,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate will  be  formed,  which,  after  being  dried,  exposed  to  heat,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  charcoal,  will  yield  a  metallic  globule  of  lead.  Those  who  have 
not  an  opportunity  of  trying  this  experiment,  may  bum  some  of  the  cayenne 
in  a  shovel,  over  the  fire,  and  if  a  black  sediment  remains,  red  lead  or  some 
other  injurious  mineral  may  be  suspected.  The  bright-red  color  of  cayenne, 
which  we  sometimes  observe,  is  generally  owing  to  the  presence  of  dye-wood 
or  some  kind  of  red  paint. 
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GENUS  CEANOTHUS.— Petals  scale-like,  vaulted ;  claws  long,  standing  in  tlia 
6-cleft,  cup-form  calyx;  stigmas  3;  beny  or  capsule  dry,  3-grained,  3-ceD6d, 
3-8eeded,  3-parted,  opening  on  the  inner  side. 

NO.  99.— NEW-JERSEY    TEA. 

Common  Namei. — Red-root,  "Wild  Snowball,  Bohea,  &c. 

C  AMERICANA. — Lcaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  3-nerved,  pubescent  beneath;  pan- 
cles  axillary,  long-peduncled,  sub-corymbed. 

Description. — This  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  growing  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  height,  bearing  very  small  white  flowers  in  clusters,  and  is  found  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  the  western  states.  The  cap- 
sules are  three-cornered,  and  remain  on  all  winter.  The  stems  are  brown 
near  the  earth,  and  green  toward  the  top— leaves  dark-green.  The  root  is 
large,  with  a  red  or  brown  epidermis,  containing  many  small  white  veins ; 
heart  of  the  root  is  red.  The  bark  of  the  root  has  the  smell  and  taste  of  the 
peach-leaf,  while  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  young  shoots,  are  without  smell, 
and  have  a  slight  mucilaginous  taste. 

Properties. — The  root  is  astringent,  diuretic,  tonic,  expectorant,  sedative, 
and  imparts  a  red  color  to  water.  Given  in  decoction,  it  is  esteemed  a  use- 
ful remedy  in  syphilitic  complaints,  gonorrkceal  discharges,  &c.,  and  was 
used  by  the  Indians  in  venereal  disease,  epilepsy,  asthma,  and  consumption. 
It  is  a  very  useful  remedy  in  chronic  bronchitis,  in  all  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
and  in  dropsy  of  the  cheat.  As  an  expectorant,  it  is  very  valuable  in  coughs 
unattended  with  inflammation.  It  is  of  value  in  dysentery,  and  also  as  a 
local  application  in  aphthous  affections  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  sore  throat 
of  scarlatina.  The  green  leaves  were  employed  during  the  revolutionary 
war  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  their  infusion  somewhat  resembles  that  article 
in  color  and  taste. 

Employment. — The  bark  of  the  root,  the  stems,  leaves,  and  seeds,  may 
be  employed :  the  first  in  tincture,  in  doses  of  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  table- 
spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  the  last  In  decoction  or  strong  infu- 
sion, drank  cold,  about  a  pint  in  the  course  of  the  day. 


GENUS  CELASTRUS.  — Calyx  5-lobed,  flat;  corol  spreading;  capsule  obtusely 
3-angled,  3-celled,  berry-like ;  valves  bearing  the  partitions  on  their  centres ;  cells 
1  or  2  seeded ;  stamens  standing  around  a  glandular  5-toothed  disk ;  style  thick ; 
stigma  3-cleft ;  seeds  calyptred  or  arilled. 

NO.    40.— BITTERSWEET. 

dmman  Names. — Fake  Bittersweet,  StaflT-vine,  Fever-twig,  dec. 

C  scAiiDKiTS. — Stem  twining;  leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  serrate;  racemes  terminal. 

Description. — This  is  a  woody  vine,  sometimes  attaining  the  height  of 
tbirty  or  forty  feet.  It  twines  around  the  branches  of  trees  similar  to  the 
gprtpe,  or  runs  along  upon  hedges,  fences,  and  rocks.  The  root  is  creeping, 
^  a  bright-orange  color,  several  rods  in  length,  and  the  stem  has  a  brown  or 
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reddish  bark,  and  rarely  exceeds  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  blossoms  ai^ 
of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  and  very  fragrant ;  and  the  berries  grow  in  clus- 
ters, and  remain  upon  the  vines  all  winter. 

Although  the  Solanum  dulcumara  is  the  true  bittersweet,  the  present  plant 
is  what  is  generally  used,  and  popularly  called  Bittersweet f  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  other,  which  is  a  very  different  plant,  not  only  in  ap- 
pearance, but  in  its  medical  properties. 

Properties. — The  bark  of  the  root  is  detergent,  tonic,  and  resolvent,  and 
in  decoction  may  be  given  in  doses  of  a  gill  tliree  times  a  day,  in  cutaneous 
diseases,  liver-complaints,  to  purify  the  blood,  and  to  increase  the  secretions 
and  excretions ;  but  I  prefer  giving  it  in  combination  with  alteratives  and  de- 
tergents, to  administering  the  article  alone.  The  bark  and  berries  make  an 
excellent  ointment  for  contracted  sinews,  sores,  ulcers,  and  swellings  of  every 
description. 


GENUS  CEPHAELIS. — Flowers  in  a  congested  involacrate  capitnlum;  calyx  nrceo- 
late,  5-tuotlied ;  corolla  infandibuliform ;  stigma  2-parted ;  fruit  2-8eeded ;  receptacle 
chafiy. 

NO.    41.— IPEOAOUANHA. 

Common  Names, — Ipecac,  Ipecacaan,  &c. 

C.  1PECACUAI«HA.  —  Stem  ascending,  somewhat  shrubby,  sarmentaceous ;  leaves  obovate, 
lanceolate,  the  younger  ones  a  little  pubescent ;  stipules  intrafoliar,  many-cleft,  seta- 
ceous. 

Synonym, —  Callicocea  ipecacuanha. 

Description. — Root  or  stump  subterranean,  horizontal,  repent;  stem 
straight,  one  or  two  feet  high,  simple ;  leaves  six  or  eight  at  the  top  of  the 
stem,  opposite,  entire,  and  oval ;  flowers  white,  very  small,  united  in  a  ca- 
pitulum  looking  apparently  as  the  continuation  of  die  stem,  surrounded  with 
a  large  involucrum ;  calyx  5-toothed ;  corolla  infundibuliform,  5-divided ; 
five  stamina ;  fruit  ovoid,  black,  and  containing  two  small,  whitish  nuts. 

Ipecacuanha  is  indigenous  to  South  America.  The  root,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  shops,  is  from  fliree  to  four  inches  long,  compact,  brittle,  irregularly 
twisted,  of  the  size  of  a  goose-quill ;  annulated  with  considerable  circular 
depressions  at  short  intervals ;  of  a  brown  color,  sometimes  gray  or  reddish ; 
of  a  weak  but  disagreeable  smell ;  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous  taste. 
These  roots  are  composed  of  a  cortical  part,  the  fracture  of  which  is  brown 
and  resinous,  and  of  a  fibrous  meditullium,  of  a  yellowish  color,  less  sapid 
and  odorous.  According  to  Pelletier,  this  root  is  composed  of  cmetia,  16 ; 
fatty  matter,  1*2;  resinous  substance,  1*2;  gum  and  salts,  2*4;  starch,  53; 
matter  containing  nitrogen,  2*4;  lignin,  12*5;  and  traces  of  gallic  acid. 
Warm  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  take  up  its  active  principles. 

Properties, — Ipecacuanha  is  emetic,  stimulant,  tonic,  and  diaphoretic. 
When  administered  in  proper  doses,  it  acts  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,,  which  is  more  or  less  violently  irritated  by  it,  producing  vqoi- 
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iting.  In  hemorrhage,  ipecacuanha  is  sometimes  an  important  article ;  many 
physicians  of  respectability  bear  testimony  to  its  good  effects  in  hemoptysis 
(bleeding  from  the  lungs),  though  it  is  in  uterine  hemorrhage  that  it  displays 
its  best  powers.  The  common  mode  of  administering  it  in  hemorrhage  is  to 
combine  one  or  two  grains  of  it  with  half  a  grain  of  opium  or  less,  to  be  re- 
peated at  stated  intervals.  In  dyspepsia  this  article  has  been  used  with  good 
success,  in  such  small  doses  as  not  to  excite  nausea,  thereby  acting  as  an 
alterative,  changing  the  state  of  the  stomach  imperceptibly,  till  it  finally  re- 
stores this  organ  to  its  natural  tone  and  action.  We  are  informed  by  Dr. 
James,  of  Albany,  that  a  pill  of  one  or  two  grains,  taken  after  dining,  will 
generally  obviate  the  oppression  of  the  stomach  felt  after  that  meal. 

Ipecac,  in  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhcea,  is  a  most  useful  and  efficient 
medicine  in  small  doses.  Small,  nauseating  doses  are  also  advantageously 
given  to  subdue  uterine  and  pulmonary  hemorrhages,  and  are  useful  for 
hooping-cough,  epilepsy,  and  amaurosis.  We  use  also  the  saturated  tinc- 
ture in  fever. 

Employment, — In  large  doses,  30  grains  is  an  easy  and  good  emetic,  with- 
out causing  debility.  In  small  doses  of  two  or  three  grains  it  acts  as  a  tonic, 
strengthening  the  digestive  organs,  and  is  useful  in  indigestion,  and  in  bilious 
and  liver-complaints.  It  is  good  also  in  fevers,  by  keeping  up  a  determina- 
tion to  the  surface.  It  may  be  given  in  powder,  or  formed  into  pills,  with 
soap,  molasses,  or  mucilage  of  gum-Arabic.  We  give  it,  in  general,  com- 
bined with  lobelia.  A  wine  tincture  makes  a  good  expectorant,  particularly 
for  children.  Add  of  the  root,  bruised,  one  ounce  to  one  part  of  Malaga 
wine :  dose  for  a  child  a  year  old,  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls.  A  sirup  made 
of  it  is  also  very  good.  It  enters  into  the  Emetic  and  Diaphoretic  Pow^ 
ien,  the  Sudorific  DropSy  and  Expectorant  Sirup. 


GENUS  CINCHONA.  —  Corol  funnel-form,  5-cleft;  capsule  inferior,  2-celletl,  bipar- 
tile ;  the  valves  parallel  to  the  partitions,  opening  inwardly. 

NO.    42.— PERUVIAN    BARK. 

Cummon  Names. — Jesuits*  Bark,  Red-bark,  Yellow-bark,  Crown-bark,  &c. 

Description. — The  trees  which  produce  the  bark  vary  in  size.  It  is  a 
very  lofty  tree,  and  sends  off  large  branches ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  three 
inches  in  length,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  breadth.  The  flowers 
stand  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  composed  of  a  single 
tubular  petal,  whose  border  is  divided  into  6ve  segments.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  capsules  of  an  oval  shape,  which,  when  ripe,  open  lengthwise, 
showing  two  cells  divided  by  a  membrane ;  each  contains  a  number  of  small, 
flatted  seeds,  surrounded  with  a  membranous  edge. 

Much  confusion  still  exists  among  botanists  in  determining  the  species  of 
the  different  cinchonas  found  in  market.     The  Yellow-hark  is  met  with  in 
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two  varieties,  quilled  and  flat.  The  quills  vary  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  one  to  six 
or  seven  lines  in  thickness.  It  is  called  yellow  because  it  approaches  more 
to  that  color  than  either  of  the  others.  It  is  internally  of  a  Ught  cinnamon 
color,  friable  and  fibrous ;  has  no  peculiar  odor  different  from  the  others,  but 
a  taste  incomparably  more  bitter,  with  some  degree  of  astringency. 

The  Pale-hark^  or  Crown  or  Loxa  bark,  or  Quilled-bark,  as  it  is  vari- 
ously called,  comes  in  small  quilled  twigs,  breaking  close  and  smooth,  friable 
between  the  teeth,  covered  with  a  rough  coat  of  a  brownish  color,  internally 
smooth  and  of  a  light  brown ;  its  taste  is  bitter,  and  slightly  astringent ;  fla- 
vor slightly  aromatic,  with  some  degree  of  mustiness. 

The  Red-hark  is  in  large,  thick  pieces,  externally  covered  with  a  brown 
rugged  coat,  internally  more  smooth  and  compact,  but  fibrous,  and  of  a  dark- 
red  color ;  taste  and  smell  similar  to  that  of  the  Pale-bark,  but  the  taste  rather 
stronger. 

From  the  general  analysis  of  bark,  it  appears  to  consist,  besides  the  woody 
matter  which  composes  the  greater  part  of  it,  of  gum,  resin,  gallic  acid,  of 
very  small  portions  of  tannin  and  essential  oil,  and  of  several  salts,  having 
principally  lime  for  their  basis.  Seguine  also  supposed  the  existence  of 
gelatin  in  it,  but  without  sufficient  proof.  Cold  water  infused  on  pale-bark 
for  i«omo  hours,  acquires  a  bitter  taste,  with  some  share  of  its  odor ;  when 
aaMintod  by  a  moderate  heat,  the  water  takes  up  more  of  the  active  matter ; 
by  decoction,  a  fluid,  deep-colored,  of  a  bitter  styptic  taste,  is  obtained,  which, 
when  cold,  doposites  a  precipitate  of  resinous  matter  and  gallic  acid.  By 
long  decoction,  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  nearly  destroyed,  owing  to  the 
oxygonatiun  of  its  active  matter.  Magnesia  enables  water  to  dissolve  a  larger 
portion  of  tho  principles  of  bark,  as  does  lime,  though  in  an  inferior  degree. 
Alcohol  in  tho  most  powerful  solvent  of  its  active  matter.  Brandy  and  other 
npiril«  and  wine?  afford  also  strong  solutions,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  thoy  contain.  A  saturated  solution  of  ammonia  is  also  a  powerful 
Aolvont ;  vint^gnr  is  loss  so  even  than  water.  By  distillation,  water  is  slightly 
Impro^nutod  with  the  flavor  of  bark.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  essential  oil 
can  bo  obtained. 

/Vf>/»f*iyif%t.  —  Tonic,  astringent,  antiseptic,  febrile,  &c.  Given  in  small 
doAiti«,  tho  Peruvian  bark  acts  locally  and  simply  on  tlie  stomach  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  increases  the  vitality  of  this  apparatus,  stimulates  the  digestive 
riinetionn,  and  renders  the  jgissimilation  of  the  alimentary  substances  more 
rapid  and  perfect;  but  this  tonic  action  is  almost  exclusively  limited  to  die 
lUnuow  Willi  which  the  bark  comes  in  contact;  while,  under  the  influence  of 
larger  doi«*s,  we  periM^ivo  the  manifestation  of  a  series  of  general  phenomena, 
which  lea\  oi  no  doubt  that  this  action  is  extended  to  the  whole  economy.  In 
l^ei»  arter  the  adn^inistration  of  a  common  dose,  under  any  shape  whatever, 
tho  \\\K\\\\\\  hecon>es  dry  :  the  stomach  experiences  a  sensation  of  heat,  which 
^xUMuU  very  *oon  to  the  whole  abdomen ;  the  pulse  becomes  more  active 
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and  full ;  the  general  heat,  and  cutaneous  perspiration,  are  increased ;  finally, 
a  sensation  of  vigor  more  or  less  appreciable  and  permanent  is  experienced. 
Should  the  dose  of  bark  be  too  strong,  or  its  use  too  long  continued,  or, 
finally,  the  digestive  canal  or  any  other  organ  be  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
all  the  phenomena  we  have  just  mentioned  become  more  intense,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  inflammation  are  aggravated.  Uneasiness  and  a  dry  heat  are 
felt  at  the  epigastric  region ;  nausea,  flatulence,  vomiting,  or  alvino  evacua- 
tions, take  place ;  t  violent  thirst,  and  an  acrid  and  burning  heat,  are  expe- 
rienced ;  the  pulse  is  hard  and  firequent ;  the  temporal  arteries  beat  violently ; 
followed  by  a  violent  headache,  bleeding  at  the  nose,  an  extreme  agitation, 
dryness  of  the  skin,  and  even  in  some  cases  by  delirium,  sleeplessness,  irreg- 
ular motion,  and  all  the  signs  of  an  irritation  in  the  brain. 

Intermittent  fever  is  the  disease  for  the  cure  of  which  bark  was  introduced 
into  practice.  It  is  ^ven  as  early  as  possible,  after  clearing  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  in  die  dose  of  from  one  scruple  to  a  dram  every  second  or  third  hour 
during  the  interval  of  the  paroxysm ;  but  it  becomes  by  far  more  efficacious 
by  uniting  it  with  other  ingredients. 

We  must  always  avoid  giving  this  remedy  during  the  fever ;  for,  under 
this  circumstance,  instead  of  lessening  its  intensity,  it  would  increase  and 
render  it  more  obstinate.  However,  in  remittent  fevers,  when  the  fits  are 
separated  by  very  short  intervals,  the  bark  may  be  exhibited  toward  the  end 
of  the  exacerbation,  and  the  dose  should  be  then  administered  all  at  once,  in 
order  that  it  may  act  before  the  return  of  the  next  paroxysm. 

In  some  forms  of  continued  fever  which  are  connected  with  debility,  as 
in  typhus,  cynanche  maligna,  confluent  small-pox,  &x.,  it  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  remedies.  It  may  be  prejudicial,  however,  in  those  dis- 
eases, where  the  brain  or  its  membranes  are  inflamed,  or  where  there  is  much 
irritation,  marked  by  subsultus  tendinum  and  convulsive  motions  of  the  ex- 
tremities. In  pure  typhus  it  appears  to  be  less  useful  in  the  beginning 
than  in  the  convalescent  stage. 

An  ancient  writer,  Buserius,  states  that  a  man  took  twenty-five  grains  of 
tartar-emetic  (two  being  the  dose),  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  bark,  which 
produced  no  effect — probably  by  a  chemical  action,  which,  if  well  under- 
stood, might  cause  the  adniinistration  of  the  cinchona  as  the  best  antidote  for 
antimony,  when  taken  by  design  or  otherwise. 

The  extract,  with  capsicum  in  pills,  has  proved  efficacious  in  dropsy  of 
the  abdomen.  A  popular  prejudice  assigns  to  bark  die  objection  that  it  pro- 
duces rheumatism,  stiffness  of  joints,  and  dropsical  effusions.  This,  however, 
is  unfounded.  I  consider  the  genuine  cinchona  the  best  anti-periodic  medi- 
cine in  malaria  that  we  have.  The  failures  that  have  taken  place  in  its  ad- 
ministration seldom  or  never  arise  from  any  inefficacy  of  the  remedy,  but  is 
the  result  of  its  quality,  adulteration,  erroneous  prescription,  and  therapeu- 
tical exhibition. 

The  alkaloid  is  now  more  generally  prescribed  and  relied  on  in  the  treat- 

Voi^  m 5 
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ment  of  ioteimittentB,  and  is  often  beneficial  (see  Quinhts)  ;  but  for  several 
reasons  it  does  not  always  answer  the  intention  of  the  prescriber  so  well  as 
the  bark ;  and  I  am  more  disposed  to  depend  upon  oiiichoaa  in  pure  extract 
for  a  successful  treatment  of  such  cases. 

Analysis  appears  to  have  hitherto  failed  in  its  attempts  to  discover  wherein 
the  essential  principles  of  the  bark  reside ;  and  chemistry  can  as  yet  boast  of 
no  preparation  which,  combining  all  its  active  properties,  can  fairly  claim  to 
be  received  as  an  efficient  representative  of  this  powerful  agent*  The  boasted 
efficacy  of  quinine  might,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  compound»  have  been 
reasonably  doubted,  even  had  success  more  uniformly  attended  its  exhibition 
in  medical  practice ;  but  its  repeated  failures  are  sufficient  to  abate  our  con- 
fidence in  its  virtues,  and  to  evince  the  want  of  a  still  more  efficient  prepa* 
ration. 

The  celebrated  pharmaceutical  chemist,  Mr.  Batterley,  of  London,  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  this  subject ;  and  when  there,  I  was  pleased  to  obtain 
a  formula  of  his  **  Liquor  Cinchona  Cordifoliay'*  a  preparation  in  which  is 
concentrated  most  of  the  essential  properties,  with  even  the  aroma  of  the 
bark.  It  has  received  the  commendation  of  some  of  the  highest  medical 
authorities  there. 

There  are  several  preparations,  the  result  of  recent  chemical  experiments, 
which,  containing  in  a  concentrated  form  more  of  the  important  qualities  of 
the  cinchona  than  the  sulphate,  deserve  the  attention  of  the  practitioner, 
among  which  are — 1.  The  hydro-alcoholic  extract  2.  The  compound  fluid 
extract.  3.  The  saturated  tincture.  Still  the  powder  would  in  all  cases  be 
preferable  did  it  not  contain  so  much  ligneous  matter  as  to  cause  the  stomach 
to  oflen  reject  it.  We  would  refer  our  readers  to  our  articles  on  Intermit- 
tent Fever  and  the  department  of  Pharmacy. 

Employment. — The  powder,  as  a  tonic,  firom  10  grains  to  half  an  ounce; 
as  a  febrifuge,  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram,  every  second  or  third  hour,  in  wine ; 
but  it  should  never  be  given  without  proper  evacuants.  It  is  also  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  extract.  It  is  the  basis  of  our  VegekiAle  Wine  Bitters ^  which 
we  have  found  almost  a  specific  in  every  species  of  intermittent  fever. 

Adulterations. '^^The  substitution  of  the  inferior  cinchonas,  the  admixture 
of  bark  which  has  been  exhausted  by  successive  macerations,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  so-called  spurious  or  fieilse  cinchonas.  The  powder  is  often  adul- 
terated with  red-saunders  wood,  which  may  be  detected  by  agitating  the  sus- 
pected specimen  with  oil  of  turpentine  or  sulphuric  ether :  if  adulterated,  it 
win  communicate  a  saffiron  color  to  the  liquid ;  the  pure  bark  having  no 
enSsct. 

Some  chemists  extract  the  quinine  fix>m  the  bark,  and  afterward  make  an 
extract,  which  is  a  deceptive,  base  adulteration* 
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GENUS  COHrVOhYTTLUB. — Corel  monopeCaloas,  fonnel-form,  plaited ;  calyx  5*|iart* 
ed ;  tt^gBMt  9;  capaoia  2  or  3  criiad ;  eella  3-seaded,  covered  by  a  lid. 

NO.    43.-*  BINDWEED. 

Ctmrnm  Nmmu. — Man-vaU  Maa-ia-tke-groand,  Wild  Scamnoay,  Wild  Pouto,  Wild 
Rhubarb,  dec 

C.  PAifDORATDS  (Michaux). — Twining,  pubescent;  leaves  broad-cordafe,  entire  or  lobed, 
guitar-form ;  peduncles  long ;  flowers  fascicled ;  calyx  glabrous,  awnleas ;  corol  tuba- 
far.  bcU-fbrm. 

Detcriptian. — Tbis  18  ifb  indigenoua  plant,  growing  all  over  the  United 
States,  in  loose,  sandy  soils.  The  vine  is  trailing,  running  along  the  grooail 
like  the  grape,  and  set  with  large  triangular  leaves.  The  flowers  are  funnet- 
forro,  large  and  white,  with  a  purple  tinge.  The  root  sometimes  grows  as 
large  as  a  person's  leg,  mSky  inside,  running  deep  into  the  earth,  and  often 
branched  below. 

Properties. — The  root  is  cathartic,  diuretic,  tonic,  and  pectoral,  and  in 
its  action  resembles  the  jalap  and  scammony.  When  collected  and  dried,  k 
should  be  sliced.     It  is  a  oeiebraied  Indian  remedy. 

Employment. — The  powdered  root  or  extract  is  employed  in  dyspepsia, 
costiveness,  liver-complaints,  gravel,  dropsy,  kc.  An  extract  of  the  fresh 
root  is  the  most  efficient  in  administration  in  doses  of  from  10  to  12  grains, 
but  may  be  taken  in  substance  or  decoction.  As  a  diuretic  it  is  useful  in 
gravel,  strangury,  dropsy,  Sec. ;  and  as  a  pectoral  it  is  beneficial  in  consump- 
tive coughs,  asthma,  and  hooping-cough,  made  into  sirup  with  balm  of  Gilead 
buds  and  skunk-cabbage. 

NO.   44.--90AMMONY. 

C.  scAMMoifiA.  —  Leaves  sagittate,  truncate  behind;  pedancles  round,  2  or  3  flowered; 
flowers  yellow. 

Description. — The  root  is  thick  and  large,  like  bryony,  black  on  the  sur- 
face and  white  within,  and  it  is  full  of  an  acrid,  milky  juice;  from  this  arises 
llie  Uilk,  weak  and  trailing,  thre?  or  four  fact  high,  and  beset  with  triangular 
Ieave3,  like  tho«e  of  the  common  field  bindweed.  The  flowers  grow  from 
the  axilla  of  these,  are  large,  bell-shaped,  and  whitish,  m^j^  purplish  or  yel- 
lowish tinge.  The  seed-vessel  is  of  a  pointed  form,  and  the  seeds  themselves 
angular  and  blackish.  It  is  a  climbing,  perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  Syria, 
Mysia,  and  Cappadocia. 

The  substance  imported  a|id  iimnd  in  the  shops,  called  Scammony y  is  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  above  plant,  and  is  procured  as  follows :  the  earth 
having  been  cleared  away,  the  top  of  the  root  is  sliced  off  obliquely  about 
two  inches  below  where  the  stems  spring  firom  it ;  as  the  juice  flows  out,  it  is 
roeeived  in  shells  and  exposed  to  the  air  until  it  thickens.  Each  root  yields 
ibwt  two  drams. 

VWgin  Scammony  is  in  amorpoous  masses,  wei§^ng  from  two  to  eight 
^MMcbt-vciy  poroua,  firiablei  aad  of  m  ash  0^4^  axternaKy ;  i$s  firactuve 
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is  concboidal,  very  resinous,  porous,  and  of  a  dark-green  color;  the  odor 
strong,  peculiar,  resembling  that  of  old  cheese,  heightened  by  being  breathed 
upon ;  taste  acrid  and  nauseous ;  specific  gravity,  1*210.  This  variety  is 
scarce,  and  when  met  with,  bears  a  very  high  price.  Scammony,  as  it  com- 
monly occurs,  is  an  impure  article,  usually  imported  in  boxes  or  drums,  sel- 
(jlom  in  cakes ;  it  is  heavier  than  the  pure,  more  compact,  and  of  a  pale  ash- 
gray  color ;  its  firacture  earthy,  dull,  not  porous,  and  of  a  gray-black  color ; 
its  odor  and  taste  similar  to  the  pure ;  specific  gravity  fi*om  1*276  to  1*443. 

Properties. — The  active  principle  is  in  the  resin,  which  will  vary  in  spe- 
cimens according  to  its  purity.  I  have  known  it  to  produce  only  irom  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  virgin  scammony  will  contain  from  eighty-one 
to  eighty-three  per  cent,  of  resin.  It  may  readily  be  obtained  by  treating 
scammony  with  sulphuric  ether  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  This  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  forms  with  unskimmed  milk  a 
fine  uniform  emulsion.  By  the  latter  characteristic,  and  also  by  its  solu- 
bility in  oil  of  turpentine,  it  is  distinguished  irom  the  resin  of  jalap.  No 
drug  is  more  generally  and  more  uniformly  adulterated  than  scammony ;  it 
is  very  difficult  to  meet  with  it  in  a  pure  state. 

Scammony,  when  pure  or  nearly  so,  is  an  efficacious  and  strong  purgative. 
Some  practitioners  condemn  it  as  unsafe.  Where  the  intestines  are  loaded 
with  an  excessive  burden  of  mucus,  the  scammony  is  apt  to  pass  through 
without  exerting  itself;  but  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  natural  mucus, 
this  article  may  irritate  and  inflame  the  intestines. 

Employment. — The  common  dose  of  scammony  is  fi'om  3  to  12  grains, 
but  we  seldom  administer  it  alone,  it  is  so  drastic  in  its  nature  and  efifects ; 
but  it  enters  into  the  Anti-dyspeptic  Pill  of  our  pharmacopoeia. 


GENUS  DATURA.  —  Corol  monopetalons,  funnel-form,  plaited;  calyx  tnbnlar,  angu- 
lar, deciduous,  with  a  permanent  orbicular  base ;  capsule  superior,  2-celled,  4-valved, 
each  cell  partly  divided,  many-seeded. 

NO.  45.  — THORN-APPLE. 

Common  iVanie^.— ^Stramonium,  Stink- weed,  Jamestown-weed,  Jimson-weed,  Apple- 
pern,  &c. 
D.  STRAMONIUM. — Pericarps  spinous,  erect,  ovate ;  leaves  glabrous,  ovate,  sinuate-angular. 

Description. — Root  annual,  white,  crooked ;  stem  erect,  from  one  to  eight 
feet  in  height,  branched  by  forks,  or  dichotome,  cylindrical,  often  hollow, 
smooth,  or  pubescent ;  leaves  alternate  at  the  forks,  petiolate,  oval,  or  oval- 
oblong  ;  base  decurrent,  and  acute,  margin  almost  angular  by  large,  unequal, 
acute  teeth.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary,  on  short  peduncles,  erect  or  some- 
times nodding,  large,  white,  or  bluish.  Calyx  monophyle,  tubular,  with  five 
angles,  and  teeth  deciduous,  but  leaving  a  rim  at  the  base.  Corolla  twice  as 
long,  monopetalous ;  base  tubular,  subangular  limb,  with  5-angle  plaits  and 
teeth ;  die  last  are  acuminate ;  stamina  five ;  filaments  coherent  with  the  per- 
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sifltent  rim  of  the  calyx,  oval,  hairy,  one  style ;  filiform  as  long  as  the  stamina ; 
one  sUgma.  Fruit,  a  large  fleshy  capsule,  ovate,  tliomy,  with  four  valves 
opening  at  the  top  inside,  with  four  cells,  many  black  seeds  filling  the  cells, 
and  attached  to  a  central  receptack  in  each  cell. 

This  plant  blossoms  from  May  to  September  in  the  southern  states,  and 
from  July  to  October  in  the  northern,  bearing  blossoms  when  the  seeds  of  the 
first  flowers  are  ripe.  It  is  killed  by  the  frost  with  us ;  but  in  warmer  climates 
it  becomes  a  semi-biennial  plant  It  b  one  of  those  wandering  plants  com- 
mon to  all  parts  of  the  world,  spreading  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  is  prob- 
ably a  native  of  Persia  and  India,  but  has  spread  through  Europe,  Africa, 
and  America.  It  was  once  tliought  to  be  a  native  of  North  America,  but  it 
has  spread  in  it  only  since  its  colonization  by  the  whites,  and  is  called  by 
the  Indians  **  white  people's  plant."  It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  old 
fields,  along  roads  and  old  houses,  Sec. ;  never  in  woods  and  mountains.  Its 
nnell  is  virose  and  nauseous,  and  its  taste  acrid  and  bitter. 

Properties. — Narcotic,  acrid,  discutient,  antiphlogistic,  &c.  Its  active 
principle  is  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Brande,  and  named  Datwria^ 
but  this  has  since  been  proved  to  be  identical  with  Atropia.  The  herb  and 
seeds  yield  their  virtues  to  water  and  to  alcohol ;  but  their  activity  is  much 
impaired  by  long  boiling.  It  is  a  strong  poison,  acting  upon  the  animal 
economy  in  a  powerful  manner,  resembling  the  action  of  belladonna.  It  has 
been  given  in  the  form  of  extract  and  powder  in  epilepsy,  mania,  and  other 
nervous  disorders.  I  have  given  it  in  other  diseases,  both  internally  and 
externally,  with  success.  Dr.  Ives,  of  New  Haven,  says  that  he  has  seen 
beneficial  effects  arise  from  the  use  of  this  article  in  epilepsy ;  but  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  it  is  designed  more  for  an  external  than  an  internal 
medicine.  When  poisoned  with  stramonium,  make  use  of  the  same  treat- 
ment as  in  being  poisoned  with  belladonna. 

Employment. — Internally,  from  one  to  twenty  grains  of  the  leaves  or  seeds 
are  usually  given  gradually ;  externally,  in  form  of  an  ointment,  as  directed 
under  the  head  of  Pharmacy.  I  have  used  a  tincture,  made  from  the  seeds, 
with  success,  in  asthma  and  epilepsy.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  One  grain  of  the  extract  given  daily  in  epidemics 
has  been  highly  extolled.  Smoking  of  the  leaves,  mixed  with  tobacco,  is  a 
popular  remedy  for  asthma ;  but  even  in  this  way  it  should  be  used  with  cau- 
tioD,  and  its  effects  carefully  noticed. 

The  ointment  is  excellent  for  piles  and  burns,  and  one  man  cured  himself 
of  the  piles  by  rubbing  the  parts,  aAer  each  evacuation,  with  the  green  leaves 
in  summer.  A  tincture  of  the  seeds,  in  one  instance  that  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge, effected  the  radical  cure  of  a  most  miserable  drunkard  ;  the  operation 

was  severe,  perhaps  dangerous,  but  it  completely  eradicated  the  predisposition 

for  stimulants. 
IncompatiUes. — >The  mineral  acids,  caustic  alkalies,  and  the  salts  of  iroui 

fc«d,  mercufy,  and  silver. 
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QENUS  DIERVILLA.— Calyx  oblong,  5-c1eft,  with  2  bracts;  eorol  5-cieftt  twice  •• 
long  at  the  calyx,  fannel-form ;  border  5-cleft,  apreadiog;  stigma  capitate;  oapaiilo 
oblong,  4-celled,  Daked,  many-aeeded. 

NO.  46.— BUSH  HONEYSUCKLE. 

Qmnum  Names. — Gravel- weed,  Ace. 

>•  CANADENSIS. — Peduncles  axillary  or  terminal,  dichotomooSt  8-flowered ;  feares  ovato, 
serrate,  acuminate. 

Description. — This  plant  is  very  common  almost  all  over  the  oorthem 
states,  growing  by  the  sides  of  fences  and  rocks,  from  one  to  four  feet  high, 
with  a  pithy  stem,  bearing  a  yellow  flower,  which  makes  its  appearaoce  io 
June. 

Properties. — A  cooling  diuretic  and  refrigerant.  When  applied  to  the 
inflamed  surface  occasioned  by  the  poison  of  rhvs  or  ivy,  it  gives  the  sensah 
tion  of  a  current  of  cool  air  upon  the  part,  and  after  a  few  applications  relieves 
the  itching,  and  checks  the  inflammation  and  swelling.  It  is  a  useful  remedy 
in  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  with  gravelly  deposites  in  the  urine,  and  has 
been  resorted  to  with  success  in  many  cases  of  sub-inflammation  of  the  kid* 
nejs  and  urinary  passages. 

Employment. — A  cold  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  twigs,  to  be  drunk  freely 
as  a  common  drink. 


QENUS  DIQSMA.— Calyx  5-cleft  or  5-parted;  disk  lining  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
generally  with  a  short,  scarcely  prominent  rim ;  petals  5,  with  short  claws ;  filaments 
10 ;  the  5  opposite  the  petals  sterile,  petaloid ;  the  other  6  longer,  snbalate ;  style  as 
long  as  the  petals ;  stigma  minute,  Mobed ;  fruit  composed  of  5  cocci,  covered  with 
glandular  dots  at  the  back. 

NO.    47.— BUOHU. 

D.  CAENATA.  —  Leaves  opposite,  ovate  or  obovate,  acute,  serrated  and  glandnlar  at  the 
edge,  coriaceous  and  fiill  of  small  pellucid  dots  on  the  under  surface ;  corol  white  or 
reddish,  solitary. 

Description. — This  is  a  slender  shrub,  with  smooth  and  somewhat  angu- 
lar branches,  of  a  purplish  color ;  a  native  of  the  vicinity  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  buchu-leaves  of  the  shops  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  ellipti- 
cal, very  finely  notched,  smooth,  and  of  a  green  color  on  the  upper  surface, 
pale  and  dotted  beneath.     Water  and  alcohol  extract  their  virtues. 

Properties. — Stimulant,  diuretic,  and  diaphoretic,  having  a  peculiar  ten- 
dency to  the  urinary  organs,  producing  diuresis,  and  exciting  diaphoresis 
under  favorable  circumstances.  A  knowledge  of  their  virtues  was  derived 
from  the  Hottentots,  and  they  are  now  employed  to  a  great  extent  all  over 
Europe.  They  are  chiefly  given  in  urinary  complaints,  grarel,  chronic  ca- 
tarrh of  the  bladder,  and  are  beneficial  in  all  aflTections  of  die  urinary  organs. 
They  have  also  been  recommended  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  rheumatism,  and 
cutaneous  afllections. 

Umploymrnt. — From  20  to  30  grains  of  the  powdet  majrbe  given  two  or 
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three  times  a  day.  In  infusion,  one  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  wBter ;  the 
dose  is  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces.  A  tincture  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
stimulunt  embrocation  in  local  pains*  It  enters  into  the  Compound  Diuretic 
Fluid  of  our  pharmacopoeia* 


GENUS  ERYTHRCBA.— Capenle  2-ceIled ;  corolla  salver-shaped ;  anthers  beeomiii^ 
spiral ;  stigma  2-lobed. 

NO.    48.— EUROPEAN    CENTAURY. 

Qnnmon  Names, — Lesser  Centaary,  dec. 

E.  CEifTAURiUM.  —  Stem  nearly  simple;  panicle  forked,  corymbose;  leaves  ovate-lance- 
olate ;  calyx  half  the  length  of  the  tube,  its  segments  partly  combined  by  a  mem- 
brane. 

Synonym.  —  Centaurium  minus. 

Description. — This  elegant  annual  grows  all  over  Europe  in  dry  pastures 
and  woods.  It  has  a  small,  woody,  fibrous  root,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The  stem  is  slender,  erect,  angular,  leafy,  and 
sometimes  branched  at  the  upper  part  The  base-leaves  grow  close  to  the 
stalk  in  pairs.  The  flowers  open  in  the  daytime  and  shut  at  night,  and  are 
of  a  beautiful  pale-red  color. 

Properties. — This  is  a  useful  stomachic,  tonic,  and  antiseptic,  and  ia 
g^ven  with  advantage  in  dyspeptic  complaints.  It  closely  resembles  the 
gentian  in  its  therapeutical  properties,  and  is  perhaps  in  some  instancea 
preferable.  It  is,  however,  superseded  in  this  country  by  our  own  centaury^ 
the  Sabbatia  angvlarisj  which  is  a  complete  substitute  for  the  European. 

Employment. — The  flowering  tops  are  principally  used.  They  are  in- 
tensely bitter,  and  yield  their  active  powers  to  both  water  and  alcohol.  A 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  30  grains  to  a  dram ;  of  the  extract,  5  grains  to 
a  scruple ;  of  the  infusion,  a  wineglass  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


GENUS  EUONYMUS.— Calyx  6-parted  or  6-cleft,  flat;  corol  flat,  inserted  on  the 
outer  margin  of  a  glandular  disk ;  capsule  5-angled,  5-celled,  5-valved,  colored ;  cells 
2-lobed ;  seeds  calyptred  or  arilled. 

NO.  49.  — 8PINDLE-BU8H. 

Common  Names.  —  Spindle-Tree,  Indian  Arrow-wood,  Sec. 

E.  ATEOPURPU&EUS.  —  Lcavcs  petioled;  lance  oblong,  acuminate,  serrate;  pedaaclaa 
divaricate,  many-flowered ;  flowers  4-cleft ;  fruit  smooth,  red. 

Description. — A  shrub,  indigenous  to  many  sections  of  the  United  States, 
growing  from  four  to  seven  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  frequently  three 
or  four  inches  in  length.  It  blossoms  in  June,  throwing  out  clusters  of  deep- 
purple  flowers.  The  fruit  is  also  in  clusters,  of  a  bright-red  color,  about  the 
size  of  a  cherry,  which  remain  on  the  shrub  nearly  all  winter. 

Properties. — Expectorant,  diaphoretic,  and  laxative.  It  is  beneficially 
used  in  diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  in  asthma,  chronic  inflammation  of 
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the  bronchia,  incipient  consumption,  and  in  all  affections  of  the  pulmonaiy 
organs  attended  with  cough  and  deficient  expectoration. 

Employment. — The  bark  of  the  root  in  the  form  of  strong  decoction  is 
used,  taken  freely  as  the  stomach  will  bear,  or  just  sufficient  to  maintain  mod- 
erate perspiration ;  or,  if  desired,  it  may  be  given  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
act  upon  the  bowels.  A  sirup  is  the  most  eligible  form  in  which  to  adminis- 
ter it  to  children — made  by  boiling  half  a  pound  of  the  bark  of  the  root  in  a 
gallon  of  water  down  to  a  quart ;  strain,  and  add  two  pounds  of  refined  sugar. 
Of  this,  the  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  half  to  a  wineglassful  three  or  four  times 
a  day ;  children  in  proportion  to  the  age. 


GENUS  HYOSCYAMUS  —  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  obtuse;  stamina  inclined ;  capsule 
opercnlate,  belocular. 

NO.    50.— HENBANE. 

Common  Names. — Black  Henbane,  Fetid  Nightshade,  Poison  Tobacco,  Sec. 
H.  NIGER.  —  Leaves  embracing  tbe  stem,  waving;  flowers  sessile. 

Description. — -This  plant  rises  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height;  the  leaves 
are  large,  cut  into  irregular  lobes,  or  pointed  segments,  of  a  glauceous  color, 
undulated,  woolly,  and  embrace  the  stems ;  the  flowers  are  funnel-shaped, 
the  tube  short,  the  border  expanded  and  cut  into  five  obtuse  segments ;  the 
color  is  dingy  yellow,  with  bright  purple  streaks,  which  is  the  livery  of  poi- 
sonous herbs,  purple  with  yellow  being  the  characteristic ;  the  calyx  is  also 
divided  into  five  short-pointed,  downy  segments.  This  is  a  biennial  plant, 
native  of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  largely  there,  and  to  some  extent  in  this 
country,  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  flowers  in  July.  The  color  of  this 
plant,  when  fresh,  is  of  a  dull-green ;  its  odor  is  fetid  and  nauseous,  and  its 
taste  sweetish,  and  afterward  slightly  acrid.  Henbane  contains  fixed  oil,  witli 
resin,  mucilage,  extractive  with  sugar,  malic  acid,  and  some  salts.  The  ac- 
tive principle  of  this  plant  recent  experiments  seem  to  prove  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  belladonna  and  stramonium. 

Properties. — The  henbane  is  a  strong  narcotic,  very  poisonous,  and  often 
proves  fatal  when  taken  by  mistake.  The  symptoms  produced  by  an  over- 
dose are  great  thirst,  giddiness  of  the  head,  dimness  of  sight,  ravings,  con- 
vulsions, risus  sardonicus,  coma,  &c.  The  antidotes  to  counteract  this  medi- 
cine consist  in  first  giving  a  teaspoonful  of  the  flour  of  mustard,  to  produce 
vomiting ;  if  this  does  not  succeed,  administer  large  quantities  of  diluent 
drinks,  with  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  and  water,  and  follow  this  up  by 
^ving  a  dose  of  sweet-oil,  and  the  use  of  external  stimulants,  or  the  treat- 
ment recommended  under  the  head  of  Belladonna. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Heath,  an  authority  entitled  to  respect,  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  before  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Convention  of  1848,  upon  the 
therapeutical  properties  of  this  plant,  the  substance  of  which  we  extract  from 
"  The  Western  Medical  Reformer :" — 
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"He  had  been  prejudiced  by  his  early  medical  education  against  the  use 
of  all  narcotics,  but  had  adopted  eclectic  principles,  and  found  that  narro\v, 
proscriptive  theories  were  not  adapted  to  medical  practice.  He  mentioned 
seven  cases :  1.  A  Thomsonian  practitioner,  suffering  severely  from  asthma, 
who  could  not  be  relieved  by  all  tfie  resources  of  Thomsonianism,  but  was  re- 
lieved in  ten  minutes  by  the  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  2.  A  case  of  pleurisy, 
with  violent  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  completely  relieved  in  two  hours 
by  the  above  extract  and  hot  fomentations.  3.  A  severe  attack  of  pleurisy, 
with  pungent  pain,  in  a  farmer  aged  fifty,  relieved  and  cured  by  the  same 
medicine.  4.  A  case  of  severe  pain,  irritation,  and  restless  wakefulness,  in 
a  lady  two  weeks  after  confinement,  relieved  in  three  hours  by  doses  of  half 
a  grain  once  an  hour.  5.  A  case  of  violent  pains  and  muscular  spasms, 
which  had  resisted  all  other  means,  was  frequently  relieved  by  hyoscyamus 
in  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes.  6.  In  a  similar  case  of  sleeplessness  for 
seven  days  and  nights,  the  hyoscyamus  gave  relief.  7.  In  several  severe 
cases  of  after-pains  it  was  very  successful.  Dr.  Heath  dissolves  twenty 
grains  of  the  extract  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  gives  one  or  two  teaspoon- 
fiib  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  discontinuing  it  as  soon  as  the  pain  abates. 
This  he  uses  in  all  cases  accompanied  by  pain,  either  inflammatory  or  spas- 
modic'' 

Employment, — Applied  externally,  in  the  form  of  poultice  and  fomenta- 
tion, it  is  useful  in  all  cases  of  painful  and  obstinate  inflammations,  such  as 
fistulas,  boils,  swellings  of  the  breast,  scrofulous  ulcers,  indolent  tumors,  in- 
flamed eyes,  and  cramps  in  the  bowels.  In  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  bowels,  testicles,  &c.,  this  poultice  is  very  useful,  seldom  failing  of 
producing  beneficial  results ;  and  for  many  painful  affections  a  better  appli- 
cation can  scarcely  be  found. 

Given  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract,  it  will  sometimes  allay  irritation 
where  opium  can  not  be  administered.  It  may  be  given  in  tic-doloreux, 
tetanus,  and  other  painful  nervous  aflfections ;  also  in  epilepsy,  &c.  I  have 
known  a  severe  case  of  asthma  of  long  standing  cured  by  smoking  the  leaves 
like  tobacco. 

In  very  severe  pains,  a  small  teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  may  be  given. 
Externally,  a  poultice  may  be  made  of  the  leaves,  by  simmering  them  in 
water,  and  then  adding  the  slippery-elm  bark.  The  extract,  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  two  grains,  gradually  increasing;  of  the  leaves,  the  same  as  the  ex- 
tract. I  have  found  that  the  leaf  simmered  in  spirits  would  afford  relief  in 
some  severe  cases  of  ophthalmia. 

The  extract  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  opium,  as  it  never  produces  sick- 
ness when  properly  administered ;  neither  does  it  close  the  secretions,  nor 
produce  constipation.  On  this  account  it  should  be  preferred  to  that  drug, 
and  will  probably  eventually  supersede  it  in  all  that  class  of  compounds  upon 
which  we  depend  to  produce  and  maintain  diaphoresis,  as  well  as  in  most 
of  the  nervous  affections.     The  inspissated  extract  is  what  I  recommendi 
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having  but  little  con&dence  in  that  made  by  heat  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  enters  into  our  Nerwus  and  Cough  Pills.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the 
extract  (twenty  grains  in  four  ounces  of  warm  water),  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
teaspoonfuls,  according  to  age  and  violence  of  the  pain  or  paroxysm,  bai 
been  found  eminently  useful  in  asthma,  pleurisy,  after-pains,  and  in  great 
nervous  irritation ;  the  doses  repeated  once  in  thirty  or  sixty  minutes,  and  dis- 
continued on  the  first  indication  of  an  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  as  its 
effects  continue  to  increase  for  some  time. 

Incampatibles. — Vegetable  acids,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acetate  of  lead.  It 
is  said  that  lemon-juice  in  large  quantities  has  proved  a  complete  antidote  to 
the  poison  of  henbane. 


GENUS  IPOMEA..— Calyx  5-c1eft,  naked;  corol  funnel  or  bell  form,  with  5  folds; 
stigma  globe-headed,  papillose ;  capsale  2  or  3  celled,  many-seeded. 

NO.    51.— JALAP. 

Common  Names. — American  Jalap,  &c. 

I.  JALAP  A. — Stem  triangular,  twining;  leaves  ovate,  subcordate,  obtuse,  obscurely  re- 
paiid,  villous  beneath ;  peduncles  1-flowered ;  seeds  downy. 

Descriptwn. — This  plant  has  thick,  fleshy,  radish-like  roots,  full  of  a 
milky  juice ;  stalks  numerous,  twining  for  support,  and  rising  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet ;  the  leaves  vary,  being  heart-shaped,  angular,  oblong  or  pointed, 
smooth,  and  stand  alternately  upon  long  foot-stalks ;  die  flowers  are  usually 
two,  bell-shaped,  plicate,  of  a  whitish  color  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  dark 
purple  within.  The  calyx  is  composed  of  five  small  oval  leaves  ;  each  flower 
terminates  in  a  wrinkled,  roundish,  pentagonal,  umbilical  fruit,  about  the  size 
of  a  peppercorn,  including  a  white  kernel.  Jalap  is  a  plant  indigenous  to 
Mexico,  and  thence  brought  to  us.  I  have  had  this  plant  growing  in  my 
garden,  but  our  climate  is  rather  too  cold  to  cultivate  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  produced  in  America.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  transverse  slices 
or  pyriform  shape ;  these  are  compact,  solid,  and  heavy,  rugose  and  black- 
ish externally,  and  of  a  grayish  color  internally.  When  powdered,  it  has  a 
peculiar  and  somewhat  nauseous  odor,  and  a  slightly  acrid,  sweetish  taste. 
It  contains  a  large  portion  of  resin,  upon  which  its  cathartic  property  appears 
to  depend.  It  contains  likewise  a  gum,  which,  although  almost  wholly  des- 
titute of  laxative  properties,  is  active  as  a  diuretic;  and  some  extractive  mat- 
ter, with  fecula  and  salts. 

Properties, — The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  brisk  cathartic,  acting  in  a  re- 
markably efficacious  manner,  without  griping,  upon  the  whole  alimentary 
canal,  but  principally  on  the  small  intestines,  increasing  the  peristaltic  action, 
and  promoting  the  secretions  and  exhalations  without  causing  irritation,  and 
consequently  is  very  proper  in  bilious  and  dropsical  complaints,  and  may  be 
beneficially  administered  to  children.  It  will  produce  purging  if  applied  to 
a  wound,  or  to  the  surface  where  the  cuticle  has  been  removed. 
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Employment. — The  pulverized  root,  in  doses  of  10  to  30  grains,  acts  as 
a  safe  and  efficacious  cathartic.  It  enters  into  the  And-Hliovs  Physic  of 
our  pharmacopoeia ;  also  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Senna.  It  possesses 
great  anti-bilious  and  detergent  properties.  Jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  have 
long  been  used  in  dropsical  cases :  25  grains  of  jalap,  united  with  from  40  to 
60  grains  of  cream  of  tartar,  form  a'  powerful  cathartic  and  hydragogue, 
called  the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  which  has  done  much  good  in  drop- 
sical cases.  Ten  grains  of  jalap,  combined  with  one  dram  of  cream  of  tar^ 
tar,  form  an  excellent  preparation  where  long-continued  purging  is  necessary, 
as  in  dropsy,  &c. 

The  extract  and  tincture  retain  the  active  principles  of  the  root.  Some 
care  is  necessary  in  the  administration  of  this  agent,  either  in  substance  or 
otherwise,  as  over-doses  produce  very  unpleasant  effects.  I  have  used  the 
resin  or  Jalapine  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  grains,  pulverized  and  mixed 
with  sugar.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  this  root  be  procured  genuine,  as 
it  is  often  found  old  and  adulterated.  The  jalap,  combined  with  other  pur- 
gatives, has  been  proved  eminently  useful  in  typhus,  cynanche  maligna,  ma- 
rasmus, chorea,  and  tetanus. 


GENUS  LOBELIA.  —  Calyx  5*(!lcft;  corol  irregular,  often  irregularly  slittcd;  anthers 
cohering  and  somewhat  curved ;  stigma  2-Iobed  ;  capsule  2  or  3  celled. 

NO.    52.— LOBELIA. 

Common  Names. — Emetic  Herb,  Indian  Tobacco,  Wild  Tobacco,  Puke- weed.  Asthma- 
weed,  &c. 

L.  iifFLATA.  —  Erect,  branching,  very  hirsute;  leaves  ovate,  serrate;  racemes  leafy; 
capsules  inflated. 

Description. — This  is  a  biennial  plant,  one  or  two  feet  in  height ;  stem  erect, 
ramose,  flexuosc,  sub-angular,  hirsute ;  leaves  alternate,  oval,  or  oblong, 
acute,  sessile  or  semi-amplexicaule,  serrate  or  toothed,  pubescent ;  racemes  of 
flowers  terminal,  erect,  foliose ;  flowers  remote,  each  nearly  sessile  and  axil- 
lary to  a  smaller  bract,  somewhat  similar  to  the  leaves  but  smaller,  the  upper 
ones  smallest ;  lower  flowers  pedunculated ;  ovary  swelled,  oval,  globose ; 
calk  with  five  unequal  sublate  divisions ;  corolla  small,  blue  ;  capsule  crowned 
by  the  calyx,  swelled,  striated,  2-celled,  full  of  very  small  seeds.  This  plant 
blossoms  from  June  to  November.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  but  singu- 
lar ;  when  broken,  a  milky,  acrid  juice  is  emitted.  It  is  biennial,  throwing 
out,  the  first  year,  only  a  few  radical,  roundish  leaves,  and  is  indigenous  to 
America,  growing  all  over  the  United  States,  in  fields,  woods,  &c.  The 
leaves  and  capsules  are  very  acrid ;  taste  resembling  tobacco,  and  when 
chewed  they  produce  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and 
giddiness. 

Lobelia  is  a  very  valuable  plant,  containing  many  active  medicinal  prop- 
erties.    It  was  first  used  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country  as  an  emetic,  but 
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we  are  indebted  more  especially  to  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson  for  bringing  it  into 
use.  It  constitutes  the  basis  of  his  practice  for  diseases  generally ;  but  this 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  plant  is  very  objectionable.  It  is,  like  every  other 
article,  good  and  proper  when  used  in  its  place :  it  is  designed  only  to  fulfil 
certain  indications,  which  the  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind. 

Properties. — It  is  emetic  and  peculiarly  stimulating,  and  from  its  action 
upon  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  its  effect  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  sys- 
tem. It  exerts  a  peculiar  action  upon  the  trachea  and  bronchial  vessels, 
almost  instantaneously  expelling  any  collection  of  mucus  that  may  have 
occurred  in  them.  Hence  it  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  asthma,  croup,  hoop- 
ing^ough,  and  in  pulmonary  diseases  generally. 

-  Lobelia  contains  an  oil,  similar  to  that  of  tobacco,  which  is  destructive  to 
health  and  life,  even  in  very  small  quantities ;  also  an  alkaloid  called  Lobeline^ 
possessing  similar  properties.  A  chemist  in  Cincinnati  has  obtained  a  con- 
centrated preparation  so  strong,  that  a  very  small  quantity  has  proved  fatal 
to  animals.  It  acts  on  the  system  similarly  to  common  tobacco,  to  which 
class  it  belongs,  and,  like  that  plant,  it  is  considerably  narcotic.  In  large 
doses  it  causes  great  relaxation  and  prostration,  called  by  Thomson  *'  the 
alarming  symptoms,"  in  which  it  manifestly  affects  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  producing  coma  and  sometimes  delirium.  I  once  gave  it  to  a  lady 
of  delicate  constitution,  and  the  effects  became  apparently  so  dangerous,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  watch  the  patient  till  midnight,  and  a  proposition  was 
made  to  send  for  another  physician.  Yet  the  patient  rallied  and  was  much 
better  the  next  day. 

A  Thomsonian  informed  me,  although  an  advocate  for  the  plant,  that  he 
had  known  it  prove  fatal  in  two  instances.  Therefore,  from  its  active  prop- 
erties, it  is  necessary  to  give  it  with  care  and  judgment.  Indeed,  I  never 
administer  it  as  an  emetic  uncombined  with  other  modifying  ingredients. 
The  fact  is,  every  agent  given  into  the  system,  inducing  active  emesis,  which 
the  stomach  rejects,  acts  as  an  irritant  or  poison,  and  is  thrown  off;  and  the 
bene&cial  effects  depend  upon  this  very  principle.  The  fact  that  lobelia  is 
possessed  of  such  great  power,  renders  it  so  efficacious  and  valuable  in 
many  diseases. 

From  its  extensive  influence  over  the  animal  economy,  particularly  the 
stomach  and  liver,  it  is  found  very  effectual  in  exciting  a  healthy  action  in 
many  chronic  diseases,  such  as  dyspepsia,  affections  of  the  liver,  &c.  It 
is  also  an  excellent  emetic  where  poisonous  substances  have  been  taken 
into  the  stomach ;  but  there  is  no  disease  in  which  it  displays  such  a  remark- 
able effect  as  in  asthma.  In  paroxysms  of  the  complaint,  where  the  patient 
is  nearly  suffocated,  it  will  give  relief  instantaneously.  It  is  equally  v.aluable 
in  the  pneumonia  of  mfants,  affording  immediate  relief  where  the  child  seems 
to  be  suffocated  by  mucus  or  phlegm.  It  is  also  very  useful  as  an  expecto- 
rant in  consumption.  In  some  of  those  complaints  I  have  been  called  when 
the  case  appeared  hopeless,  but  the  exhibition  of  this  article  has  produced 
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the  happiest  effects.  When  large  doses  have  been  given,  it  causes  much 
debility,  shortness  of  breath,  with  some  degree  of  stupor  or  lethargy,  and 
usually  proves  somewhat  laxative.  Of  late,  many  physicians  in  Europe 
have  used  it  with  success  in  asthma.  It  was  there  introduced  by  Dr.  Elliot- 
son,  who  had  previously  used  it  in  spasmodic  asthma ;  and  was  employed 
in  St.  Thomas's  hospital  (England),  in  various  cases  of  difficult  breathing, 
with  eminent  success. 

"  It  is  now  fourteen  years,"  says  the  late  Dr.  E.  Smith,  of  Boston,  "  since 
my  first  acquaintance  with  this  herb,  as  an  emetic,  in  my  family ;  and  about 
six  years  since  I  took  it  to  relieve  in  sickness,  and  nearly  five  years  since  I 
administered  it  to  others.  Though  one  of  the  most  useful  herbs  on  earth 
with  others,  it  is  not  so  alone,  as  it  does  not  possess  all  needful  properties 
to  restore  health  to  the  sick  man.  It  is  quick  in  its  operations,  but  if  some 
other  medicine  is  not  added  to  assist,  it  soon  exhausts  itself  and  is  done.  I 
have  found  it,  with  other  medicines,  an  infallible  cure  in  all  cases,  excepting 
such  as  are  beyond  all  cure.  I  have  given  it  to  patients  of  all  ages,  from  two 
days  old  to  men  of  eighty-two,  with  safety  and  success.  I  have  given  it  to 
females  in  all  cases  peculiar  to  them,  and  have  never  known  it  to  fail  in  cu- 
rable cases.  There  are  two  states  in  which  it  will  not  operate :  one  is,  when 
the  person  is  dying — here  it  will  not  act ;  the  other  case  is,  when  all  disease 
is  removed — it  will  not  make  a  well  man  sick.  When  a  man  is  so  sick  as 
to  be  past  cure,  this  emetic  will  relieve  him,  and  cause  him  to  live  longer  and 
easier  than  without,  excepting  in  mortification.  It  is  said  by  some  that  if 
it  does  not  operate,  it  b  immediate  death ;  but  this  can  not  be  proved  by 
any  one." 

At  this  day,  all  the  qualities  of  lobelia  are  too  well  known  by  the  more 
intelligent  physicians  of  this  country  and  Europe  to  admit  a  single  question 
of  its  usefulness  as  an  article  of  the  materia  medica. 

Employment. — The  leaves,  seeds,  and  inflated  capsules,  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  powders  and  tincture.  The  dose  of  the  powder,  about  a  dram, 
or  a  small  teaspoonful ;  of  the  tincture,  the  dose  is  about  half  an  ounce,  or  a 
tablespoonful. 

I  have  never  known  until  lately  the  great  virtues  of  lobelia  in  external  em- 
ployment. I  have  used  it  with  decided  benefit  in  many  diseases,  as  herpetic 
affections,  or  tetter,  in  the  form  of  tincture ;  also  in  erysipelas,  piles,  inflam- 
mation, ulcers,  swellings,  &c.  The  tincture  is  made  by  adding  four  ounces 
of  the  powdered  plant  to  one  gallon  of  cider-brandy  or  whisky.  Lobelia 
also  forms  a  most  valuable  poultice  for  inflammation  of  all  kinds :  take  equal 
parts  of  lobelia  and  ulmus  fulva,  and  stir  in  sufficient  whisky  or  cider-spirits 
to  form  a  poultice.  In  some  cases  powdered  ginger  has  been  added  to  the 
poultice  with  good  efifect.  I  received  a  letter  a  few  weeks  since  from  a  bo- 
tanic physician  who  highly  extols  the  use  of  lobelia  as  an  external  remedy. 

In  surgical  cases,  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  the  system,  the  simple  powder 
or  tincture  is  sufficient.     Obstinate  strangulated  hernia,  which  had  resist 
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every  other  means,  has  been  repeatedly  reduced  by  its  aid,  when  given  in 
diis  way,  either  as  an  emetic  or  injection.  It  enters  into  the  Emetic  Pouh 
derSj  Expectorant  Tincture  or  Sirup,  &c.,  of  our  pharmacopoeia* 

NO.   53.— BLUE   CARDINAL-FLOWER. 

L.  8IPHIL1TICA. — Erect,  simple,  hirsute,  with  short  hairs;  leaves  lance-ovate,  snb-ser- 

rate ;  raceme  leafy ;  calyx  hirsute,  with  reflexed  sinases. 

Description. — This  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  grows  in  damp  places,  in 
moist  meadows,  and  around  brooks  and  springs.  It  rises  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  in  height,  and  bears  blue  flowers,  long,  single,  numerous,  and 
spiked.  The  plant  yields  a  milky  juice,  has  a  rank  odor,  and  the  root  con- 
sists of  white  flbrcs,  resembling  the  tobacco  in  taste,  and  is  apt  to  excite 
vomiting. 

Properties. — Deobstruent,  diuretic,  cathartic,  herpetic,  and  sudorific.  The 
aborigines  made  much  use  of  it  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  it  is 
said  with  great  success.  In  gonorrhoea  it  may  probably  be  serviceable,  and 
as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy  we  are  assured  of  its  usefulness.  Dr.  Barton  says  it 
generally  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  and  seldom  fails  of  affecting  the  bowels 
as  a  strong  cathartic. 

Employment. — The  root  is  generally  used  in  decoction*  The  dose  of 
the  extract  in  dropsy  is  from  5  to  20  grains. 


GENUS  MENYANTHES.— Calyx  5-parted ;  corol  hairy,  funnel-form,  5-lobed,  equal, 
and  spreading;  capsule  ovate,  1 -celled,  2-valved,  with  seeds  attached  to  the  valves; 
stigma  2-cleft,  capitate. 

NO.    54.-BUCKBEAN. 

Common  Names. — Bitterworm,  Marsh-Trefoil,  Water-Shamrock,  &c. 
M.  TRiFOLiATA.  —  Lcavcs  tcmate ;  corols  densely  bearded  above. 

Description. — This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  growing  in  swamps  and  stag- 
nant waters  all  over  the  country.  It  possesses  a  bitter  taste,  and  contains  a 
bitter  extractive,  green  coloring  matter,  albumen,  starch,  and  a  trace  of  tan- 
nic acid.  It  grows  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  and  bears  a  compound 
raceme  of  many  white  flowers,  tipped  externally  with  red,  and  beautifully 
fringed  with  white  filaments  within. 

Properties.  —  Tonic,  cathartic,  bitter,  diuretic,  and  anthelmintic.  As  a 
tonic,  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  gentian.  The  whole  plant,  and  par- 
ticularly the  root,  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste ;  soluble  in  water  and  spirit. 
The  root  is  resinous,  and  impregnates  alcohol  more  strongly  than  water. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  leaves  in  powder  is  from  10  grains  to  half 
a  dram.     The  infusion,  however,  is  preferable  (one  ounce  of  dried  leaves 
to  a  pint  of  boiling  water),  of  which  from  one  to  two  ounces  is  the  dose  two 
or  three  times  a  day.     It  is  good  in  scurvy,  hypochondria,  rheumatism,  ague 
and  herpetic  diseases. 
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Incompatthles. — The  sesqui-salts  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  acetate  of 
lead. 


GENUS  NICOTIAN  A.  —  Corol  fanncl-form,  with  a  plaited  border ;  stamina  inclined ; 
capsule  2-valved,  ^-celled. 

NO.    55.  — TOBACCO. 
N.  TABACUM.  —  Leaves  lance-ovate,  sessile,  decurrent ;  flowers  acute. 

Description. — Stem  straight,  ramose,  and  viscous,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high ;  leaves  alternate,  pubescent,  very  large,  oval,  sessile ;  flowers  in  pani- 
cles at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  large ;  calyx  urceoiate ;  corolla  infun- 
dibuliform,  regular ;  five  stamina ;  ovary  ovoid,  with  two  poiyspermous  cells ; 
fruit  an  ovoid,  and  bivalve  capsule. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  America,  but  is  cultivated  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  It  flourishes  best  in  the  southern  states  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
tobacco-leaves,  in  their  green  state,  have  a  virose  smell,  and  an  acrid  and 
aromatic  taste.  Such  as  they  are  found  in  commerce,  they  are  dry,  and 
have  experienced  a  beginning  of  fermentation,  which  to  a  certain  degree 
changes  their  nature ;  their  color  is  then  more  or  less  brown,  their  odor  aro- 
matic and  penetrating,  and  their  taste  acrid.  According  to  Vauquelin,  the 
juice  obtained  from  the  fresh  leaves  contains  a  red  animal  matter,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  volatile,  colorless,  and  apparently  the  active  principle ;  a 
green  resin,  albumen,  ligneous  fibres,  acetic  acid,  and  some  salts.  The 
tobacco  of  commerce  contains,  besides,  some  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Wa- 
ter and  alcohol  take  up  easily  its  active  principles. 

Properties. — The  properties  of  this  plant  are  well  known.  Its  influencing 
powers  are  everywhere  felt.  The  Arab  cultivates  it  in  the  burning  sands  of 
the  desert,  and  will  perform  tedious  and  lengthy  journeys  through  the  arid 
waste  to  procure  it.  The  Laplander  places  his  life  in  jeopardy,  amid  the 
drifting  snows  of  his  country,  to  obtain  it.  The  Indian,  that  roams  the  for- 
est wild  alone,  finds  in  this  article  an  indispensable  companion.  To  the 
sailor  and  the  soldier,  the  thundering  cannon  and  the  deprivation  of  every 
other  luxury  are  nothing,  if  he  can  but  procure  this  grateful  morsel.  And 
the  polished  citizen,  although  surrounded  with  all  the  pleasures  and  comforts 
of  civilized  and  elegant  society,  is  often  unwilling  to  dispense  with  his  favor- 
ite cigar ;  but  the  perniciousness  of  the  habit  and  practice  of  using  tobacco 
in  this  manner  is  well  understood  by  every  medical  man,  and  all  authors  of 
any  respectability  unite  in  unqualifiedly  condemning  it.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  that  the  average  of  human  life  was  shortened  five 
years  by  its  use.  Independent  of  its  immediate  efl^ect  upon  the  health  of  the 
system,  which  is  very  serious,  it  induces  other  habits  if  possible  more  per- 
nicious. Dr.  Rush  observes :  "  Smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  by  render- 
ing water  and  simple  liquors  insipid  to  the  taste,  dispose  very  much  to  the 
sdmulus  of  ardent  spirits."     Dr.  Adam  Clarke  has  decidedly  confirmed 
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these  views,  and  so  have  the  greatest  and  most  intelligent  physicians  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  "  What  a  brotherhood !"  exclaims  Dr.  CaldweD :  "  there 
are  but  three  animals  that  can  abide  tobacco — the  African  rock-goat,  the 
most  loathsome  animal  on  earth,  the  foul  tobacco-worm,  and  the  rational 
creature  max  !" 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Ingersoll  Lane  published  a  few  years  ago  an  excellent 
work  on  the  effects  of  this  article,  called  the  "  Mysteries  of  Tobacco.**  This 
work  called  forth  twenty-five  responses  from  the  best  physicians  and  most 
eminent  statesmen  and  divines  of  our  country,  fully  confirming  the  views 
above  expressed ;  and  I  sincerely  recommend  those  works  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this  pernicious  practice.  See  also  my 
Reformed  Practice  on  the  use  of  tobacco. 

This  article  is  emetic,  narcotic,  antispasmodic,  errhine,  &c.  It  is  also  ster- 
nutatory, making  an  excellent  snuff  for  catarrh  and  affections  of  the  head. 
It  has  been  used  by  some  physicians  as  an  emetic,  but  it  is  not  a  fit  article  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  good  in  ulcers  and  in  wounds.  Jewett,  who  was  cast 
away  in  Nootka  sound,  applied  a  leaf  of  tobacco,  steeped  in  spirits,  to  a 
severe  wound  of  the  skull,  received  in  an  encounter  with  the  Indians,  and 
the  application  was  successful.  The  wound  was  received  upon  the  head  by 
a  tomahawk,  causing  a  considerable  depression  of  the  skull.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  this  country  he  showed  me  the  scar,  and  stated  that  he  used  nothing 
else  to  effect  a  cure. 

Employment, — As  an  internal  remedy,  this  article  is  not  much  used  in 
modern  practice,  being  an  unpleasant  and  unsafe  agent.  One  remark  of  Dr. 
Hosack,  while  attending  his  lectures,  struck  me  forcibly,  as  embodying  as 
much  truth  as  humor.  He  stated  that  '*  thi.^  plant  was  made  for  the  anus^ 
but  not  for  the  moufhJ'^  As  an  injection,  it  is  very  useful.  I  have  succeed- 
ed in  reducing  strangulated  hernia,  where  every  other  means  failed,  by  the 
following:  one  dram  of  tobacco  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water;  inject  one  half, 
and  in  an  hour  the  other  half.  Lobelia  here  would  probably  be  a  good  sub- 
stitute, when  tobacco  is  objectionable. 

In  ointment,  it  has  proved  very  valuable  in  piles.  The  Tobacco  Ohitment 
of  our  pharmacopoeia  is  of  extraordinary  benefit  in  this  disease,  applied  with 
the  finger  as  far  up  the  bowel  as  possible,  or  on  a  piece  of  muslin ;  and  for 
itching  around  the  anus,  prolapsis  of  the  bowel,  &c.  The  secret  of  one  of 
the  most  poj)nlar  and  extensively-used  compounds  in  this  country  has  been 
communicated  to  me  (as  a  secret),  which  I  found  to  owe  much  of  its  virtue 
to  this  herb.     It  is  an  extraordinary  and  valuable  remedy  in  many  diseases. 

Our  Tobacco  Poultice  is  a  valuable  application  in  piles,  &c.  The  fine 
herb,  taken  as  snuff  for  colds  and  stoppage  of  the  mucus  in  the  head,  affords 
almost  iinmediatc  relief.  Dr.  Gower  has  published  some  cases  of  the  treat- 
ment of  neuralgia  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  extract  of  tobacco  rubbed 
upon  the  face,  which  was  quite  successful,  and  proved  so  likewise  in  severe 
tooihachi\ 
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GENUS  POLEMONroM — Calyx  bell-form,  half  6-cleft;  corol  bcn-wbeel  form,  4  of 
5  lobed,  erect ;  stamens  bearded  at  the  base  on  5  valves,  closing  the  bottom  d[  the 
tube ;  stigma  3-cleft ;  capsule  roundish,  3-celled,  numy-seeded ;  valves  membrtno- 
crustaceous ;  seeds  oblong,  sab-triangular. 

NO.  56.-.AB8CE88-ROOT. 

Common  Names. — Greek  Valerian,  Blue-bells,  Sweat-root,  ice. 
P.  HEPTAifs. — Leaves  pinnate,  flowers  terminal,  nodding. 

Description. — Roots  perennial,  small,  numerous,  and  fibrous,  all  growing 
from  one  bead.  The  flowers  are  small,  blue,  appear  early  in  the  season, 
producing  small  seeds.  Several  stems  often  arise  from  the  same  root,  grow- 
ing in  damp  woods  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet. 

Properties. — The  root  is  employed,  in  decoction,  in  consumption  and  all 
aflfections  of  the  lungs  and  liver,  and  is  found  useful  in  many  chronic  com- 
plaints, particularly  those  of  a  scrofulous  character.  The  Indians  used  it  in 
fevers,  pleurisies,  and  in  all  cases  where  they  wished  to  produce  copious 
perspiration. 

Employment. — It  is  most  commonly  used  in  decoction.  A  small  handful 
in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  steeped  down  one  half,  of  which  the  dose  is 
half  a  teacupful  every  four  hours.  A  tincture  is  made  in  whisky :  dose  half 
a  wineglass  three  times  a  day,  to  cleanse  the  system  and  blood  of  vitiated 
humors,  and  which  is  valuable  to  persons  afflicted  wirh  boils. 


GENUS  RHAMNUS.— Calyx  cup-form,  4  or  6  cloft;  corol  consists  of  scales  fancing 

in  or  opposite  to  the  stamens,  and  inserted  on  the  calyx ;  stigma  2  or  4  cleft ;  berry 

3  or  4  seeded. 

NO.    57.  — BUCKTHORN. 

R.  CATHARTicus.  —  Thoms  terminal ;  flowers  4-cleft,  dioecious ;  leaves  ovate,  serrate. 

Description. — This  is  a  shrub  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  and  this  coun- 
try. It  rises  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  with  a  smooth,  dark-brown 
bark  and  yellowish  wood ;  branches  alternate,  spreading ;  the  flowers  are 
small,  in  thick  clusters,  on  the  extremities  of  the  last  year's  branches.  The 
berries  when  ripe  are  black,  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Properties. — Drastic,  hydragogue,  nauseous,  and  bitter.  The  juice  of  the 
berries  is  a  violent  purgative,  attended  with  much  griping. 

Employment. — It  is  not  employed  much  alone;  but  a  sirup,  combined 
with  aromatics,  is  sometimes  used  in  dropsy,  rheumatism,  gout,  &c.,  and  as 
a  vehicle  in  making  up  pill-mass.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  berries,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  alum,  forms  the  color  known  as  sap  green. 


GiiNUS  S ABB ATIA. —Calyx  5  to  12  parted ;  corol  whecl-forra,  5  to  12  parted  ;  stigmas 
2,  spiral  or  coiled ;  anthers  becoming  revolute ;  capsule  2-valved,  many-seeded. 

NO.    58.  — AMERIOAN    CENTAURY. 

Common  Names. — Rose-Pink,  Wild  Succory,  Bitter-bloom,  dec. 
Vol.  III.— 6 
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S.  AifoULARis. — Erect;  leaves  beart-ovate,  clasping;  flowers  witb  long  pednncIeB,  oo- 

rymbed ;  divisions  of  the  calyx  lance-linear ;  stem  with  4-naArginecl  angles. 
Synonyms, — Chironia  angttlaris,  Linn. ;  Centaurivm  minor. 

Description. — This  is  a  biennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  fibrous  root, 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  growing  throughout  the  middle  and  southern 
states.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  in  clusters,  of  a  beautiful,  delicate  rose- 
color,  and  blossoms  in  July  and  August  It  is  for  the  most  part  found  in  low 
meadows. 

Properties. — Tonic,  stomachic,  emmenagogue,  febrifuge,  and  vermifuge. 
Centaury  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  efficacious  bitters  indigenous  to 
the  United  States,  and  is  a  good  substitute  and  quite  an  equivalent  for  the 
English  gentian,  which  it  resembles  in  taste.  The  whole  plant  is  used ;  it  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  European,  long  used  for  fevers  before  the  Peruvian 
bark  was  known.  Every  part  of  the  plant  affords  a  pure,  strong  bitter,  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol.  It  has  no  astringency,  and  hardly  any  aroma. 
The  property  resides  in  the  extractive  principle.  It  is  a  popular  remedy 
tliroughout  the  country  as  a  stomachic  febrifuge  and  a  cure  for  intermittent 
fevers.  It  is  useful  in  all  kinds  of  fevers,  remittent,  nervous,  and  typhus,  and 
may  be  given  in  every  stage.  It  promotes  appetite  and  digestion,  and  is  said 
also  to  be  a  menagogue  and  vermifuge  in  a  warm  decoction.  In  debility  of 
the  digestive  organs  and  in  dyspeptic  complaints  it  has  been  proved  very  ser- 
viceable, and  is  thought  to  be  admissible  in  cases  where  other  tonics  would 
not  answer  the  purpose. 

Employment. — Two  ounces  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  centaury,  and 
one  ounce  of  orange-peel,  may  be  infused  in  two  quarts  cf  brandy  for  two 
weeks.  One  tablespoonful  of  this  tincture,  taken  before  breakfast  and  dinner, 
will  create  an  appetite ;  and  children  having  worms  may  take  two  teaspoon- 
fuls  or  more  every  morning,  which  will  efiectually  destroy  them.  In  the 
cure,  and  to  prevent  intermittent  fevers,  a  wineglassful,  with  twenty  drops  of 
elixir  vitriol  in  it,  is  recommended  twice  a  day,  on  an  empty  stomach.  In 
fevers,  a  tea  made  of  two  ounces  of  the  flowery  tops  of  centaury,  and  a  hand- 
ful of  balm,  in  two  quarts  of  rain-water,  may  be  drank  five  or  six  times  a 
day.  In  order  to  restore  the  menses,  pour  two  quarts  of  water  on  two 
ounces  of  tops,  and  steep  for  half  an  hour ;  then  strain,  and  add  a  pint  of 
rum.  Dose,  a  teacupful  four  times  a  day,  together  with  fomentations,  &c. 
In  powder,  the  dose  is  from  10  to  20  grains.  Wine  is  a  good  vehicle  for  it, 
a  wineglassful  being  a  dose. 

GENUS  SOLANUM. — Corol  monopetalons,  wheel-form ;  anthers  slightly  adhering, 
opening  by  two  pores  at  the  top ;  berry  superior,  2-celIed. 

NO.  59— BITTER8WEET-HERB. 

Cbmmon  Nanus, — Woody  Nightshade,  Bittersweet  Nightshade,  dec. 
8.  DULCAMARA. — Stem  unarmed,  woody,  climbing,  fleyuous;  upper  leaves  haA>erf> 
•haped ;  lower  ones  cordate ;  closters  cymed ;  berri«^  scarlet. 
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Description. — Stems  sarroentose,  lignous  at  their  base,  herbaceous  in  the 
*e8t  of  their  length,  several  feet  long ;  leaves  alternate,  tri-lobed ;  flowers 
violet,  pedunculate,  and  in  clusters ;  calyx  persistent,  very  small ;  corolla 
with  narrow  lobes,  marked  at  their  base  with  two  small  green  dots ;  stamina 
partly  united  in  a  cone ;  fruit  an  ovoid,  red  berry. 

It  is  an  under-shruh  o  vine  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  is  now  naturalized 
in  this  country.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  This  plant  posse3ses  a  strong 
and  virose  smell,  which  becomes  weaker  on  dessication ;  the  taste  is  at  first 
bitter,  and  afterward  sweetish.  Bittersweet  contains  an  alkaloid  substancei 
discovered  by  Desfosses,  and  called  by  him  Solania^  combined  with  a  pecu- 
litr  acid,  discovered  and  denominated  Solanic  a^id,  by  Pescbier ;  and  sev- 
eral salts,  with  bases  of  lime  and  potassa.  Water  dissolves  its  active  prin- 
ciples. 

Properties. — Dulcamara,  when  given  internally,  produces  irritation  in  the 
digestive  canal,  and  when  absorbed  it  appears  to  act  principally  upon  the 
cutaneous  vessels.  It  does,  in  fact,  cause  a  perspiration,  and  a  pricking  and 
itching  sensation  of  the  skin.  It  acts  likewise  upon  the  nervous  system,  as 
its  employment  is  sometimes  followed  by  some  slight  convulsions,  and  a  de- 
gree of  heaviness  in  the  head.  It  is  very  beneficial  when  administered  inter- 
nally, in  combination  with  yellow  dock,  in  scrofulous  and  scirrhous  diseases. 
It  is  also  beneficial  in  liver-complaints,  in  all  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  ill- 
conditioned-ulcers.  It  is  narcotic,  diaphoretic,  repellant,  diuretic,  and  ape- 
rient 

Employment. — In  this  country  the  small  twigs  and  leaves  are  the  parts 
used  in  medicine.  The  dose^.  of  the  powder,  is  from  half  to  one  dram,  but 
seldom  prescribed  in  that  state.  Tlie  sirup  in  which  the  solanum  is  com- 
bined with  other  agents,  is  a  favorite  remedy  in  scrofula,  herpetic  and  ulcer- 
ous sores,  syphilitic  complaints,  and  all  taints  of  the  blood.  The  decoction 
may  also  be  administered,  and  it  makes  an  excellent  wash  in  the  above 
diseases. 

NO.   eO.  — TOMATO. 

(hmtnon  Names, — Love- Apple,  6ce. 

S.  LTcopcASicuic. — Stem  unarmed ;  leaves  pimiatifid,  gashed ;  racemes  2-parted ;  fruit 
glabrous,  tonilose. 

Description. — The  tomato-plant  is  an  annual,  about  two  feet  high,  with  a 
large,  succulent  stem  and  branches,  much  resembling  the  potato-vine.  The 
fruit  is  esculent,  and  much  used  for  culinary  and  medical  purposes.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  cultivated  in  Europe  and  America,  having 
been  introduced  by  Gerarde  in  1596. 

Properties. — The  fruit  is  tonic,  stimulant,  laxative,  diuretic,  and  diapho- 
retic, and  is  well  adapted  for  dyspepsia,  constipaUon,  liver-complaints.  Sec 
lis  hygienic  powers  are  well  known  and  established  by  the  testimony  of  our 
best  writers,  pronouncing  it  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  valuable  escu- 
lents that  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  its  medical  properties  are 
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important  and  valuable.  It  appears  to  have  a  specilSc  acdon  upon  the  liver, 
quickening  its  action  and  exciting  an  abundant  and  healthy  secretion  of  the 
bile ;  and  in  dyspepsia  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  may  be  considered  a 
,  sovereign  remedy.  The  Indians  use  it  as  a  diuretic,  and  to  expel  concre- 
tions from  the  kidneys.  The  juice  of  the  vine  affords  one  of  the  most  dura- 
ble vegetable  colors  known  to  dyers,  beautiful  and  brilliant 

EmphymenU — The  inspissated  juice  of  the  fruit,  made  into  pilb,  may  be 
administered  in  doses  of  from  30  to  40  grains  at  night ;  and  a  sirup,  made 
of  the  fresh  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit  and  sugar,  will  be  found  an  excellent  assist- 
ant in  treatment  of  the  above  diseases.  As  a  diet  for  dyspeptics,  with  the 
addition  of  salt  and  pepper,  it  is  valuable  to  be  used  freely,  being  both  food 
and  physic. 

NO.    61.  — GARDEN     NIGHTSHADE. 

Common  Names, — Black  Nigbtehade,  6cc. 

S.  iviGEUM. — Stem  uDarmed,  herbaceous;  branches  angled,  dentate ;  leaves  ovate,  angu- 
lar, toothed,  and  waved ;  racemes  nodding ;  berries  black. 

Description. — Stalk  upright,  cylindrical,  green,  and  hollow;  it  rises  from 
one  to  two  feet  high ;  ramous  leaves,  green,  ovate,  dentated,  edges  serrate ; 
flowers  white,  standing  upon  the  tops  of  the  stalk ;  petals  5-pointed ;  sta- 
mens 5,  yellow,  and  set  together ;  fruit  a  berry,  black,  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
containing  whitish,  rounded,  flattened  seed.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native 
of  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  this  country ;  found  growing  along  old  walls, 
fences,  and  in  gardens.  The  root  is  white,  a  little  woody  when  in  the  state 
of  maturity.  It  contains,  like  the  bittersweet,  Solania  united  with  malic  acid, 
and  the  medical  effects  are  similar,  but  not  so  energetic. 

Properties. — The  herb  is  narcotic  and  discutient,  but  seldom  administered 
alone.     It  enters  into  the  Discutient  Ointment  of  our  pharmacopoeia. 

Employment. — It  is  excellent  for  all  malignant  ulcers,  combined  with  the 
belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  and  datura.  The  extract,  enclosed  in  linen,  and 
applied  to  any  painful  part,  will  relieve  the  pain  speedily. 


GENUS   SPIGELIA. — Corol  monopetalons,  fnnnel-form ;  capsule  doable,  2-celled, 
many-seeded ;  stigma  simple. 

NO.    G2.^PINK. 

Common  Names, — Carolina  Pink,  Worm-grass,  Indian  Pink,  Star-bloom,  9tc, 
8.  MA&iLANDiCA. — Stem  qnadrangnlar,  erect;  leaves  sessile,  ovate,  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, entire ;  flowers  large,  spiked,  swelling  in  tbe  middle,  deep  red. 

Description. — Stems  numerous,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  4-sided,  smooth, 
and  of  a  purplish  color ;  leaves  few,  sessile,  opposite,  ovate,  and  acuminate ; 
flowers  on  a  unilateral  spike,  leaning  toward  one  side,  and  composed  of  from 
four  to  twelve  flowers ;  calyx  5-parted ;  corolla  funnel-shape,  contracted  at 
top,  with  five  acute  segments,  of  a  beautiful  carmine  color  externally,  ex- 
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cept  toward  the  base,  where  it  is  blended  with  white ;  of  an  orange  color  in- 
side ;  anthers  convergent ;  capsule  didymous,  2-celled,  4-valved,  containing 
many  seeds. 

It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  indigenous  to  this  country ;  found  grow- 
ing in  the  southern  states,  from  Maryland  to  Florida.  The  root  consists  of 
a  great  number  of  slender  and  blackish  fibres,  forming  together  a  large  bunch. 
They  have  become  an  article  of  commerce,  and  are  sent  from  the  south  in 
bundles  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  inches  long,  of  the  entire  plant  Their 
taste  is  bland  and  somewhat  nauseous.  The  pink  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  mucilage,  an  acrid  resin,  bitter  extractive,  and  woody  fibre.  Water  is 
considered  an  adequate  solvent  for  the  chief  proximate  principles. 

Properties. — This  article  is  well  known  to  possess  surprising  anthelmintic 
or  vermifuge  properties,  which  act  particularly  upon  the  kind  of  worm  called 
lumbrici,  by  destroying  them.  In  this  country  it  has  superseded  the  use  of 
almost  all  other  worm-medicines.  In  its  recent  state  it  is  more  certain  in  its 
operation  than  when  it  becomes  old,  and  is  a  powerful  medicine  when  ^ven 
in  large  doses,  often  producing  narcotic  effects. 

Dr.  H.  Thompson  found  it  to  produce  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  flushed 
face,  drowsiness,  and  a  sensation  of  stilTness  of  the  eyelids.  Dr.  Eberle 
mentions  a  case  where  a  strong  decoction  of  the  root,  administered  to  a  child 
six  years  old,  occasioned  a  complete  mental  derangement,  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  produced  by  the  seeds  of  stramonium.  These  symptoms  went  off  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  left  him  quite  as  well  as  he  had  been 
before.  Dr.  Chapman  and  other  physicians  suppose  that  the  virtues  of  this 
medicine,  as  an  anthelmintic,  depend  upon  its  narcotic  properties.  It  like- 
wise possesses  cathartic  properties  in  a  slight  degree. 

Employment. — This  medicine  maybe  administered  in  powder  or  decoction. 
When  given  as  a  vermifuge,  some  brisk  cathartic  should  be  added,  as  senna, 
&c.  In  doing  so,  we  increase  the  powers  of  the  remedy,  and  prevent  any. 
unpleasant  nervous  symptoms.  Dose  of  the  powder,  for  a  child,  from  five  to 
ten  grains ;  of  the  decoction,  put  fix>m  half  to  one  ounce  of  the  herb  in  a  pint 
of  water,  and  boil :  given  by  wineglassfuls  every  two  or  three  hours ;  but  it  is 
generally  combined  with  senna-leaves,  in  order  to  procure  the  expulsion  of 
worms  as  soon  as  they  have  been  destroyed  or  weakened.  If,  however,  no 
worms  should  be  discharged,  it  often  gives  relief,  and  its  administration  should 
always  be  followed  by  a  tonic  and  stomachic  after-treatment.  The  following 
form  is  remarkably  efficacious :  take  equal  parts  of  pink  root  and  leaves, 
senna,  and  manna ;  make  a  strong  tea  or  infusion  ;  sweeten.  To  a  child 
four  or  five  years  old  give  a  gill  three  or  four  times  a  day  until  it  acts  upon 
the  bowels.  This  makes  the  Worm  Potvder  of  our  pharmacopceia,  which  is 
found  to  be  perhaps  the  best  of  any  for  worms  in  children  that  we  ever  saw 
«  exhibited — combining  more  certainty  and  power  than  when  the  herb  is  given 
alone. 
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GENUS  STRYCHNOS.— Corolla  tubakr,  5-c1eft;  berry  l^elled,  with  from  1  to 
seeds,  having  a  hard,  woody  rind ;  stigma  capitate. 

NO.    63.— NUX-VOMICA. 

Cbmnum  Names. — Pmson-nat,  RatVbane,  dec, 

8.  ifux-YOMiCA. — Leaves  ovate,  petiolate;  stem  unarmed. 

Description. — This  is  a  very  poisonous  plant,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies* 
and  imported  into  Europe  and  tiiis  country  extensively.  The  allopathisti 
have  used  it  for  over  a  century,  notwithstanding  the  notorious  danger  and 
uncertainty  attending  its  exhibition  in  disease.  I  insert  it  here  merely  to  call 
attention  to  Strychnine,  a  vegetable  alkali  discovered  in  it,  and  to  the  other 
preparations  of  the  article  which  I  have  treated  upon  in  another  place. 

In  cases  of  being  poisoned  from  this  substance,  keeping  up  artificial  respi- 
ration is  of  the  utmost  importance ;  hot  brandy  and  water  should  be  given, 
and  the  treatment  before  recommended  for  vegetable  poisons  pursued. 


GENUS  SYMPHITUM.— Corol  with  a  tubular,  swelling  border ;  the  throat  closed 
with  subulate  rays ;  calyx  5-parted. 

NO.    64.  — COMFREY. 

Chmmon  Names. — Healing-herb,  Gum-plant,  dec. 

S.  OFFiciifALE. — Leaves  ovate,  lanceolate,  decnrrent,  rugose. 

Description. — Stem  herbaceous;  leaves  oval,  lanceolate,  acute ;  flowers 
white  or  of  a  rose-color,  in  spikes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ;  corolla 
tubular,  furnished  with  five  lanceolate  and  acute  processes.  This  plant  is 
indigenous  to  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  this  country,  growing  in  gardens 
and  meadows ;  it  flowers  in  May  and  June.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  large, 
elongated,  blackish  on  the  outside,  white  inside;  at  first  of  an  insipid  and  mu- 
cilaginous taste,  but  becoming  afterward  slightly  astringent.  It  contains  a 
good  deal  of  mucilage,  and  a  little  gallic  acid. 

Properties. — The  roots  of  this  plant  are  demulcent,  pectoral,  and  astrin- 
gent ;  very  useful  in  diarrhoeas,  dysentery,  and  hemoptysis ;  likewise  as  a 
demulcent  in  pulmonary  irritations  arising  from  colds,  coughs,  &c.  In 
phthisis  pulmonalis  (consumption)  it  is  a  valuable  remedy.  We  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  it,  in  combination  with  other  ingredients,  and  principally  in  tlie 
form  of  sirup. 

Employment. — Decoction,  fi-om  half  to  one  ounce,  in  one  quart  of  water 
or  milk.  It  enters  into  our  Pulmonary  Balsam  and  Restorative  Cordial, 
and  is  very  useful  in  leucorrhcea  (whites),  debility,  dysentery,  soreness  of 
the  stomach,  diseases  of  the  bowels  and  urinary  organs,  in  scaldmg  of  the 
urine,  and  in  piles.  It  also  makes  a  good  drink  for  coughs,  colds,  and  ca- 
tarrhal aflfections ;  in  female  weaknesses,  and  wherever  mucilaginous  medi- 
cines are  indicated.  The  fresh  leaves,  bruised  and  applied  externally,  are 
beneficial  to  sprains,  wounds,  and  ulcers ;  and  the  fresh  root  makes  an  excel- 
lent poultice  for  white  swelling. 
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GENUS  TRIOSTEUM.^  Calyx  permanent,  of  the  length  of  the  corol,  5-cleft,  with 
linear  divisioos ;  corol  tabular,  5-lobed,  tnb-eqaal,  gibbons  at  the  baae ;  stigma  capi- 
tate, sub  5-lobed ;  berry  3-celled,  3-seeded. 

NO.    6&.— FEVER-ROOT. 

Common  Names. — Horse-Ginseng,  Wild  Coffee,  Wild  Ipecac,  ice. 

T.  PCEFOLiATim. — Leaves  oval,  acnminate,  connate,  snb-pnbescent  beneath;  flowefs 

sessile,  whorled ;  berries  purple  or  yellow. 
Syumym. —  J^rioiieum  majus,  Mx. 

Description. — This  is  a  perennial,  indigenous  plant.  Several  stems  usu- 
ally rise  from  the  same  root,  and  grow  from  one  to  four  feet  high,  simple, 
rouiid,  hairy,  and  herbaceous ;  the  leaves  are  large  and  opposite ;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  dull-purple  color,  and  the  berries  oval,  and  of  a  deep-orange  color. 
It  flowers  in  June. 

Properties. — Cathardc,  tonic,  and  diuretic.  The  whole  plant  has  a  bitter 
taste,  but  the  root  is  the  most  active,  and  generally  used.  Water  and  alco- 
hol take  up  its  active  properties,  which  are  also  retained  in  the  extract.  It 
is  useful  in  fevers,  agues,  pleurisies.  Sec. 

Employment. — The  bark  of  the  root,  in  quantities  of  from  20  to  30  grains, 
acts  on  the  bowels ;  of  the  extract,  half  the  quantity.  The  leaves  are  dia- 
phoretic.    The  seeds  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coflTee. 


GENUS  VERBASCUM. Corolla  rotate,  somewhat   nneqnal;    capsule  3-celled, 

2-valved. 

NO.   66.  — MULLEIN. 

Common  Names. — Great  Mollein,  Common  Mullein,  &c. 

y.  THAPsns. — Leaves  decnrrent,  on  each  side,  tomentose;  stem  simple. 

Description. — The  stem  rises  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  height;  leaves 
large,  without  foot-stalks,  at  the  base  decurrent,  oblong,  pointed,  indented  at 
the  margin,  and  covered  on  both  sides  with  fine  down  or  hair ;  flowers  yel- 
low, and  clothe  the  extremity  of  the  stalk,  and  are  produced  in  succession 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Calyx  cut  into  five  acute  segments,  and  cov- 
ered with  down ;  corolla  also  divided  into  five  segments,  which  are  blunt 
and  somewhat  unequal. 

This  is  a  biennial  plant,  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  probably  indige- 
nous to  this  country :  it  grows  plentifully  with  us,  along  the  road-sides  and 
in  old  fields.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  possess  a  bitterish,  sub-astringent 
taste,  and  a  mucilaginous  quality.  The  flowers  contain  saccharine,  chloro- 
phyle,  yellow  resin,  volatile  oil,  malic  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Properties. — The  blossoms  of  this  plant  are  anodyne,  anti-spasmodic, 

pectoral,  demulcent,  astringent,  and  discutient     They  make  a  very  pleasant 

tea,  which  is  useful  in  coughs,  hemoptysis,  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and 

bowels,  &c.     The  leaves  in  infusion  are  very  useful  in  dysentery,  and  in 

piles  they  make  a  valuable  fomentation  to  discuss  the  tumors. 
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Emj}loyment. — The  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  combined  is  admin- 
istered in  diarrhoea  and  looseness  with  advantage,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
useful  in  consumption,  and  may  be  drank  freely.  It  is  also  efficacious  in 
colics  and  ardor  urinse.  It  likewise  makes  a  good  wash  for  piles,  scalds,  and 
wounds  in  cattle.  In  tlie  form  of  a  poultice  the  leaves  and  pith  of  the  stalk 
are  useful  in  white  swellings,  sprains,  and  inflammations.  The  leaves  boiled 
in  vinegar,  or  bruised  and  saturated  with  tincture  of  myrrh,  are  applied  with 
advantage  to  offensive  sores,  swellings,  and  contracted  sinews.  The  seeds 
yield  an  oil  which  is  a  good  application  also  for  the  last-mentioned  com- 
plaints. The  blossoms,  saturated  with  rose-water,  make  an  excellent  wash 
for  weak  eyes,  and  a  watery  distillation  of  them  for  erysipelas.  Dr.  Levitt, 
of  this  city,  says  that  a  decoction  of  mullein  and  white-oak  bark,  sweet- 
ened, and  given  freely,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  bilious  diarrhoea,  which 
has  been  so  prevalent  here  during  tlie  recent  visitation  of  the  cholera. 


QENUS  VIOLA. — Calyx  of  5  sepals,  extended  at  the  base ;  corolla  of  5  petals,  irregu- 
lar, the  ander  one  spurred  at  the  base ;  anthers  cohering,  the  two  lower  sparred  at 
their  backs ;  capsule  3-valved,  1-celled. 

NO.    67.— BLUE    VIOLET. 

y.  CUCULLATA. — Glsbfous ;  leaves  cordate,  somewhat  acuminate,  crenate-dentate ;  au- 
tumnal ones  largest,  very  exactly  reniform ;  peduncle  somewhat  4-8ided,  longer  than 
the  leaves ;  divisions  of  the  calyx  subulate,  acuminate,  emarginate  behind  or  very 
entire,  white  at  the  base,  upper  one  generally  naked,  glabrous,  lateral  ones  bearded, 
and,  with  the  upper  one,  marked  with  a  few  blue  lines. 

Synonym. —  Viola  ohliqtuiy  Sz.  and  T. 

Description. -^This  is  a  well-known  little  plant,  growing  on  rich,  moist 
land,  and  in  pastures  and  meadows.  The  blossom  is  of  a  beautiful  blue- 
violet  color,  and  rises  a  little  above  the  leaves.  The  root  is  perennial,  ex- 
ternally rough,  seldom  as  large  as  the  little  finger,  or  more  than  an  inch  in 
length. 

Properties. — Diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  laxative.  The  properties  of 
all  the  violets,  of  which  we  have  about  forty  native  species,  are  nearly  alike — 
the  leaves  and  blossoms  being  laxative,  pectoral,  &c.,  and  the  roots  commonly 
mildly  emetic  and  cathartic.  The  present  species  is  considered  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  Viola  odorata  of  the  European  pharmacopoeias. 

Employment. — As  a  diaphoretic,  laxative,  or  nephritic,  from  half  to  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  powder  is  a  dose ;  the  same  dose,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
cayenne,  is  administered  as  an  expectorant  A  decoction  is  given  to  children 
in  eruptive  diseases,  and  a  grateful  sirup  is  made  from  the  petals  fpr  the 
cough,  sore  throat,  and  constipation,  of  children.  The  roots  are  considered 
tonic,  in  doses  of  10  grains  ;  purgative,  in  from  25  to  30  grains ;  and  emetic, 
in  from  40  to  50  grains. 
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<i)litfr  S3.    9tgl(llill.  —  Bearing    flowers   with    but  two   styles   or   sessile 
stigmas* 

GENUS  ANETHUM. — SeeiU  flat  or  convex,  5-ribbeil ;  germ  Icnticolar,  comprcMod 
calyx  and  petals  entire ;  involucres  none. 

NO.   68.— FENNEL. 

Common  Names, — Sweet  Fennel,  &c. 

A.  FBiTicuLUM. — Fruit  ovate;  plant  perennial. 

Description. — This  is  a  plant  rising  four  feet  in  height;  stem  ramose, 
smooth ;  leaves  vaginant  at  their  base;  flowers  on  terminal  umbels,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  without  involucrum  or  involucellum  ;  three  petals  revolute ;  stamina 
spreading,  longer  than  the  corolla ;  fruit  elongated,  flattened  on  the  edges. 
It  flowers  in  June  and  July :  fruit  ripe  in  September.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  is  perfectly  naturalized  to  this  country ;  grows  principally 
in  gardens.  The  seeds  are  of  a  pale-green  color,  of  a  strong  aromatic  and 
agreeable  smell,  and  of  a  sweetish  and  slightly-acrid  taste.  The  root  is  long, 
of  the  size  of  the  finger,  and  almost  inodorous.  Fennel-seeds  contain  a 
green  essential,  and  a  fixed,  inodorous,  and  tasteless  oil.  Water,  and  espe- 
cially alcohol,  take  up  their  active  principles. 

Properties, — Fennel-seeds  are  endowed  with  energetic  properties  as  a 
'  stimulant,  stomachic,  and  carminative,  which  appear  to  consist  in  the  essen- 
tial oil  which  they  contain.  They  are  principally  employed  in  flatulencies, 
diflicult  digestion,  such  as  dyspepsia,  and  in  colic  of  children.  They  are 
useful  in  pain  and  weakness  of  the  breast. 

Employment. — Of  the  infusion,  or  tea,  give  freely  through  the  day.  The 
dose  of  the  seeds  pulverized  maybe  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram :  taken  in  this 
way,  or  boiled  in  milk,  they  are  beneficial  in  removing  visceral  obstructions ; 
but  they  are  generally  employed  in  infusion,  as  above,  or  as  a  carminative  in 
bitters  and  compounds.     The  oil  is  good  in  flatulency  and  is  also  a  diuretic 

NO.    69.— DILL. 

Common  Names. — Garden  Dill,  Dilly,  6cc, 

A.  ORAVOLEN8. — Fruit  compressed ;  plant  annual. 

Description. — This  is  a  hardy  plant,  a  native  of  the  cornfields  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  about  the 
year  1570.  It  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  a  medicinal  plant,  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  The  whole  plant  is  smooth,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  two 
or  three  feet  The  plant  and  seeds  have  a  powerful  aromatic  odor,  and  a 
moderately  warm  and  pungent  taste. 

Properties. — Seeds  carminative,  stomachic,  and  aromatic  stimulant,  and 
much  resemble  the  anise  and  caraway  in  their  therapeutical  efl!ects ;  they  are 
consequently  used  in  dyspepsia,  flatulency,  &c.  In  India  the  infusion  is 
given  as  a  stomachic,  and  as  a  grateful  cordial  drink  to  women  immediately 
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after  parturition.     The  seeds  yield  their  properties  completely  to  alcoholt 
and  partially  to  boiling  water  in  infusion. 

Employment. — In  substance,  the  dose  is  from  10  grains  to  a  dram;  and 
the  distilled  water,  tincture,  or  infusion,  as  a  vehicle  for  purgative,  griping 
medicines,  the  action  of  which  they  correct  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  from 
one  to  five  drops,  rubbed  up  with  sugar. 


GENUS  ANGELICA. — Seeds  with  3  ribs  on  their  backs,  and  winged  margins;  inter- 
vals between  the  ribs  grooved ;  germ  oval,  corticate ;  general  involucre  none. 

NO.   70.  — GARDEN    ANGELICA. 

Common  Names. — European  Angelica,  Archangel,  &c. 

A.  ARCHAifOELiCA. — Leaves  with  the  odd  terminal  leaflets  3-lobed. 

Description, — This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  in  mountain- 
ous regions,  and  especially  among  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  cultivated  in  Europe, 
and  may  occasionally  be  found  in  our  gardens.  The  whole  plant  has  a  fra- 
grant odor,  and  possesses  aromatic  properties ;  but  the  root  and  seed  only 
are  officinal.  Every  part  has  a  warm  and  bitter  taste,  and  the  root  and  seeds 
more  especially  contain  an  essential  oil,  resin,  and  an  extractive  matter. 

Properties. — Angelica  is  an  elegant  aromatic  stimulant,  sudorific,  and 
carminative,  but  it  is  little  employed  in  this  country.  The  Laplanders,  in 
whose  country  it  flourishes,  esteem  it  highly  as  a  condiment  and  medicine  for 
coughs,  colds,  and  pectoral  disorders,  in  catarrhal  fevers,  and  to  strengthen 
the  stomach  and  bowels  in  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Stevens,  a  botanic  physician  of 
some  eminence  in  Bath,  England^  speaks  very  highly  of  this  plant,  particu- 
larly in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  acting  as  a  diuretic  and  diapho- 
retic. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  root  or  seeds  is  from  30  grains  to  a  dram. 
It  is  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  carminative  and  tonic  stomachic. 
In  Europe  the  stems  are  made  into  a  preserve  for  desserts,  to  excite  the 
stomach  and  facilitate  digestion. 

Adulterations. — This  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  lovage-root,  which 
may  be  detected  by  its  yellow-colored  pith  when  cut  transversely — that  of 
angelica  being  white. 

NO.    71.  — ANGELICA. 

Common  Names. — Common  Angelica,  &c. 

A.  ATROPURPUREA.  —  Stem  smooth,  colored;  leaves  temate;  partitions  sub-qninate ; 

leaflets  ovate,  acute,  gash-serrate,  sub-lobed ;  3  terminal  ones  confluent ;  petioles 

very  large,  inflated. 

Description. — This  is  an  indigenous  species  of  the  angelica.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  with  a  less  succulent  stem.  The  root  is  perennial,  of  a 
purplish  color,  and  the  flowers  of  a  greenish-white.  It  is  found  from  Canada 
to  the  Carolinas,  growing  in  meadows  and  marshy  grounds,  and  blooming  in 
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June  and  July.  It  has  a  strong  odor,  and  a  warnn  aromatic  taste.  The 
juice  of  the  fresh  root  is  acrid,  and  said  to  be  poisonous,  but  this  quality  is 
dirfsipated  in  drying. 

Properties. — Angelica  possesses  very  powerful  stimulant,  aromatic,  car- 
minative, discutient,  and  emmenagogue  properties,  and  may  be  administered 
with  advantage  in  all  diseases  in  which  an  excitant  may  be  required  in  dis- 
orders arising  from  flatulence  and  debility  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  or- 
gans. It  is  recommended  in  nervous-headache  pains,  in  tremors  of  the  limbs, 
eUorosis,  hysteria,  &c.  It  has  been  exhibited  in  the  last  stage  of  chronic 
catarrhs  of  the  lungs  with  success,  in  order  to  fiicilitate  expectoration,  and 
restore  tone  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

EmploymefU. — We  use  it  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  tea  for  flatulence,  and 
for  clysters  or  injections  in  that  species  of  dropsy  called  Tympanites.  It 
amy  be  given  also  for  pain  in  the  breast.  Alone  or  combined  with  tonics  it 
ia  excellent  to  raise  the  spirits,  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  create  an  appe- 
tite. The  root  may  be  taken  in  powder  in  teaspoonful  doses,  or  the  seeds 
and  roots  may  be  infused  gently  in  water  or  spirits.  The  green  root,  bruised 
and  laid  on  inflammatory  tumors,  will  tend  to  disperse  them.  We  believe 
it  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  the  A.  archangelica. 


GENUS  APIUM. — Seeds  convex  externally;  ribs  5,  small,  a  little  prominent;  germ 
sab-globose ;  perianth  entire ;  petals  eqnal,  ronndisb,  inflexed  at  the  apex ;  involucre 
1  to  3  leaved,  or  wanting. 

NO.    79.-- PARSLEY. 

Chmmon  Names. — Rock-Parsley,  dec. 

K.  PETROSKI.INUM. — Caaline  Icaves  linear ;  involucre  minute. 

Description. — Parsley  is  a  biennial  plant ;  it  rises  two  feet  in  height.  The 
radical  leaves  are  without  foot-stalks,  compound,  pinnated  in  threes ;  the  leaf- 
lets are  smooth,  veined,  divided  into  three  lobes,  and  notched  at  the  margin ; 
flowers  small,  of  a  yellow  color,  placed  on  terminal  umbels.  This  plant  b 
indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  likewise  naturalized  to  our  climate, 
and  is  generally  cultivated  for  culinary  uses.  It  has  an  aromatic  and  agree- 
able smell,  and  a  faint  taste.  The  seeds  are  of  a  warmer  and  more  aromatic 
taste  than  the  plant. 

Properties. — The  whole  plant  is  powerfully  diuretic  and  gently  aperient, 
and  is  used  in  dropsy,  affections  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  gravel,  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver,  and  jaundice.  Several  cases  of  dropsy  of  the  abdomen 
have  been  cured  with  this  article  alone.  The  seeds  in  infusion  are  said  to 
be  carminative. 

Employmetit. — In  infusion,  the  whole  plant,  or  decoction  of  the  roots  and 
seeds  alone,  may  be  used  and  drank  freely.  Dr.  Potts,  of  England,  used 
the  juice  in  intermittent  fevers,  as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  with  success : 
three  ounces  to  be  taken  in  two  doses  a  few  hours  before  the  fever  comes  on. 
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The  braised  leaves  possess  discudent  qualities,  and  make  a  good  pouldoe  ibr 
rarious  kinds  of  tumors. 


GENUS  CARUM. — Seeds  oblong-ovate,  striate ;  petals  carinate,  emarginate,  inflexed ; 
involocre  about  1 -leaved. 

NO.   73.  — CARAWAY. 

G.  cAEOi.-^ Stem  branching;  leaves  with  ventricose  sheaths ;  partial  involacre  none* 

Description. — Caraway  is  an  umbelliferous,  biennial  plant,  a  native  of  tha 
north  of  Europe ;  it  flowers  in  June,  and  ripens  its  seed  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  root  is  spindle-shaped,  and  the  stalk  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feet.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  in  an  umbel  of  usually  ten  rays, 
and  of  a  white  or  pale-flesh  color. 

Properties. — This  plant  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  for  both  medicinal 
and  culinary  purposes.  On  account  of  their  aromatic  smell,  and  warm,  pun- 
gent taste,  the  seeds  of  caraway  may  be  classed  among  the  finest  stomachics 
and  carminatives  of  our  climate.  To  persons  afflicted  with  flatulency,  and 
liable  to  colics,  if  administered  in  proper  quantities,  they  generally  afford 
considerable  relief,  and  may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage  in  agues. 
They  give  an  agreeable  flavor  to  more  powerful  tonics  and  stimulants,  and 
may  therefore  be  combined  with  them  advantageously.  They  give  out  their 
virtues  partially  to  water,  and  wholly  to  alcohol.  The  oil  is  stimulant  and 
carminative,  and  is  often  used  to  cover  the  taste  of  unpleasant  medicines, 
and  to  prevent  their  griping. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  seeds  in  substance  is  from  a  scruple  to  a 
dram.  An  infusion  of  two  drams  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  a  pleasant  way 
of  administration.     The  dose  of  the  oil  is  from  one  to  ten  drops. 

AdultercUions. — The  oil  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which 
may  be  detected  by  the  odor  when  dropped  on  a  heated  iron. 


QENUS  CHENOPODIUM.— Calyx  5-parted,  obtusely  5-angled,  inferior;  style  deeply 
2-cleft;  seed  1,  lens-like,  horizontal,  inverted  by  the  calyx. 

NO.   74.  — WORM8EED-PL.ANT. 

Common  Names, — Wormseed,  Wormseed-Goosefoot,  Stinking- weed,  &c. 
C.  ANTHCiiMiifTicuM. — Leaves  oval-oblong,  sessile,  sinnate-toothed ;  flowers  terminal, 
sessile,  in  glomemles,  forming  leafless  panicled  slender  spikes. 

Description. — Root  perennial  and  branched ;  stem  upright,  grooved,  and 
branched ;  branches  fastigiate,  giving  a  shrubby  appearance  to  the  whole 
plant,  which  rises  from  two  to  five  feet  in  height ;  leaves  sessile,  alternate,  or 
scattered ;  attenuated  at  both  ends,  oval  or  oblong,  rather  thick,  dotted  be- 
neath ;  margin  sinuate  by  large,  unequal,  obtuse  teeth ;  nerves  very  conspicu- 
ous. Flowers  very  small,  numerous,  and  yellowish-green,  like  the  whole 
plant,  forming  large,  loose,  leafless,  terminal  panicles,  composed  of  many 
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slender,  alternaUDg,  small  spikes,  and  these  of  many  small,  scattered,  unequal 
^merules,  containing  from  five  to  twelve  sessile  flowers ;  calyx  or  simple 
perigone  with  five  short,  oval  segments ;  stamina  opposite  to  the  segmentSt 
and  protruding ;  styles  bifid  or  trifid,  filiform,  longer  than  the  stamina ;  seed 
flat,  lenticular,  shining,  covered  by  the  persistent  calyx.  Grows  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  strong,  pungent  smell,  somewhat  like  valeriant 
which  is  disgusting  to  many  persons ;  this  smell  is  easily  known,  and  enables 
us  to  distinguish  it  from  some  other  consimilar  species,  which  are  often 
blended  with  it :  such  are  the  C  ambroiioidei  and  C  botrys,  whose  smell  is 
agreeable  and  firagrant,  although  strong.  The  strong  smell  of  the  plant  is 
owing  to  an  essential  oil,  very  penetrating  or  pungent,  in  which  resides  the 
medical  property.  It  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  plant,  particularly  in 
the  globular  dots  of  the  leaves,  and  the  seeds.  The  taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and 
aromatic. 

Properties. — A  powerful  vermifuge,  one  of  our  best  and  most  efficient 
anthelmintics,  used  in  both  America  and  Europe,  and  equal  to  the  officinal 
wormseed,  which  is  the  Artemisia  santolina^  a  very  different  plant,  native  of 
Syria  and  Afiica.  It  speedily  expeb  the  lumbrics  and  other  worms  of  the 
intestines. 

Employment. — It  must  be  given  in  repeated,  small  doses,  and  in  the  most 
palatable  form.  The  seeds  and  their  essential  oil  are  the  most  efficacious : 
five  to  ten  drops  of  the  oil,  mixed  with  sugar,  are  a  common  dose  for  a  childf 
or  a  tablespoonful  morning  and  night,  fasting,  of  an  electuary  made  of  the 
pulverized  seeds  with  honey.  A  conserve,  marmalade,  sirup,  beer,  decoc- 
tion in  milk  of  the  leaves,  or  even  their  juice,  are  also  used.  Children  often 
dislike  the  strong  smell  of  this  medicine,  and  it  must  be  disguised  by  orange- 
peel  or  sweet  substances.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  powdered  herb  and  seedy 
onited  with  powdered  peppermint,  for  a  child  two  or  three  years  old,  may  be 
taken  night  and  morning  before  eating,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  follow 
with  a  brisk  catiiartic.  The  decoction  in  milk  is  highly  recommended  in 
after-pains  of  women. 

Adulterations.  —  The  oil  is  frequendy  adulterated  with  the  oil  of  turpen** 
tine  and  that  of  the  C.  botrys^  which  lessen  its  power :  it  may  be  known  by 
a  teas  pungent  smell. 

NO.  75.  — OAK    OF   JERUSALEM. 
C.  BOTRT8. — Leaves  oblong,  sinuate;  racemes  naked,  many-cleft;  sweet-scented. 

Description. — This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  growing  all  over  the  United 
States,  by  the  sides  of  roads  and  in  neglected  fields ;  it  reaches  the  height  of 
about  twelve  inches,  bears  many  small  green  flowers,  and  has  an  odor  some- 
thmg  like  the  wormseed,  but  not  so  strong,  and  more  fragrant. 

Ptopertiei. — Vermifuge,  pectoral,  stomachic,  carminative,  anti-spasmodic, 
and  eromenagogue.     It  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  France  with  advantage 
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as  a  pectoral  in  catarrh  and  hamoral  asthma.  In  this  country  it  is  frequently 
prescribed  as  an  anthelmintic  in  worm-complaints,  in  asthma,  phthisis,  con- 
Tulsive  coughs,  difficult  breathing,  and  similar  complaints,  with  good  success* 
and  is  useful  in  suppressed  menstruation. 

Employment. — It  is  usually  given  in  infusion,  either  as  a  pectoral,  anti- 
spasmodic, or  emmenagogue.  An  oil  is  distilled  from  this  plant  which  is 
used  as  an  anthelmintic,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  true  wormseed,  and 
is  frequently  employed  to  adulterate  that  article  with. 


GENUS  CONIUM. — Flowers  tabnlovs,  all  fertile;  petals  cordate,  eqaal;  pardal  invo- 
lacrea  halved ;  generally  3-leaved ;  seeds  ovate,  gibbous,  5-ribbed  each  side ;  the  ribs 
coried  before  matority. 

NO.  Td.  — OIOUTA. 

Common  Names. — Poison  Hemlock,  &c. 

C.  MACULATUM.  —  Seeds  unarmed,  striate;  stem  branched,  shining,  spotted. 

Description. — This  root  is  biennial,  tapering,  forked,  eight  inches  long, 
and  of  the  size  of  the  finger.  The  stalks  are  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  round, 
shining,  branched  near  the  top,  striated  near  the  bottom,  and  covered  with 
a  bluish  exudation,  appearing  like  a  fine  powder.  The  lower  leaves  are  Ui- 
pinnated,  of  a  shining-green  color,  standing  upon  long,  striated,  concave 
footstalks,  which  proceed  from  the  joints  of  the  stem.  Blossoms  in  summer, 
in  umbels,  from  July  to  August.  This  plant  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  but 
now  naturalized  in  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio, 
&c.  It  is  mostly  found  in  old  fields,  near  roads  and  fences,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  &c. 

The  leaves  and  fruit  contain  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  which  has  been  named 
CoNiA,  a  volatile,  odorous  principle,  albumen,  resin,  coloring  matter,  and 
some  salts.  The  active  principle  is  in  this  alkaloid.  According  to  Brande, 
this  substance  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  leaves  and  stem  of  the  fresh  plant, 
well  bruised,  for  several  days  in  alcohol ;  filter  the  solution,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness ;  treat  the  alcoholic  extract  with  water,  and  add  to  the  aqueous 
solution  obtained,  either  magnesia,  alumina,  or  the  oxyde  of  lead ;  evaporate 
this  solution  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  dry  residue  with  the  mixture  of  alco- 
hol and  ether.  This  menstruum  takes  up  conia,  which,  by  a  new  evapora- 
tion to  dryness,  is  left  in  a  pure  state. 

Half  a  grain  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit.  The  symptoms  induced  by  it 
are  analogous  to  those  produced  by  strychnine.  After  death,  the  vessels  of 
the  head,  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  superior  vena  cava,  and  the  jugu- 
lar, are  very  much  gorged  with  blood,  while  the  abdominal  vessels  appear 
to  be  completely  empty.  The  leaves  *and  fruit  yield  their  active  properties 
to  water,  alcohol,  oil,  and  fats. 

Properties. — This  is  a  powerful  acrid  narcotic  and  resolvent.  It  is  not 
dangerous  in  very  small  doses,  often  repeated,  and  gradually  increased.     It 
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is  also  anodyne,  sedative,  and  anti-spasmodic,  useful  to  allay  pain  in  acute 
diseases.  In  scrofulous  tumors  it  is  a  useful  article.  We,  however,  seldom 
use  it  as  an  internal  remedy.  It  enters  into  our  Discuiient  Ointment.  It  is 
very  highly  spoken  of  by  Drs.  Fisher,  Jackson,  and  Bigeiow,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  jaundice :  their  mode  of  administering  it  is,  to  commence  with  small 
doses,  and  increase  them  gradually,  until  the  effects  of  them  are  felt  in  the 
head  and  stomach.  "  This  inconvenience,"  says  Dr.  Bigelow,  "  is  tempo- 
rary, and  will  be  preferred  by  most  patients  to  the  evils  of  a  mercurial  ptyal- 
ism  [salivation]."  Tlie  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  in  fiivorable  cases, 
begins  to  disappear  at  an  early  period,  frequently  by  the  second  day.  As  a 
poultice  in  inflammation  and  abscess  in  the  breasts  of  women,  and  in  all 
cases  where  resolvent  poultices  may  be  required,  it  is  a  valuable  article. 

I  take  two  ounces  of  the  leaves,  simmered  in  spirits,  and  apply  it  twice 
a  day  to  the  affected  parts ;  and  am  now  discussing  an  exceedingly  hard 
tumor  of  the  breast  in  this  manner,  with  every  prospect  of  decided  success, 
as  it  is  gready  diminished,  and  the  pain  removed. 

I  notice  a  case  in  the  St  Louis  hospital,  Paris,  of  a  very  obstinate  scrofu- 
lous tumor  in  the  course  of  cure  by  the  use  of  the  following  preparation : 
extract  of  cicuta,  one  part ;  iodide  of  lead,  eight  parts ;  lard,  thirty  parts ; 
nibbed  together  in  a  mortar,  and  applied  morning  and  night  as  a  salve. 

Employment. — Internally,  of  the  powdered  leaves,  two  grains  to  one  scru- 
ple, in  pills ;  of  the  extract,  three  to  five  grains,  gradually  increasing  the 
doses.  Externally,  fomentation  :  hemlock  one  ounce,  boiling  water  two  and 
a  half  pounds.  Plaster :  hemlock,  wax,  and  resin,  each  two  parts ;  olive-oil 
one  part ;  melt  and  spread  on  leather.  This  is  a  valuable  plaster  to  discuss 
some  indolent  tumors.  In  the  form  of  extract,  and  made  into  pills,  half  the 
size  of  a  small  pea,  given  twice  a  day,  it  is  good  to  discuss  scrofulous  and 
cancerous  tumors  of  the  breast ;  applying  it  at  the  same  as  a  plaster  exter- 
nally. 

Incompatible*. — Caustic  alkalies,  and  vegetable  acids  and  astringents. 


GENUS  CORIA^NDRUM. — Seeds  convex  externally;  ribs  6,  small,  a  little  promi- 
nent; germ  sob-globoee;  perianth  6-toothed;  petals  cordate-inflexed,  oater  oiiee 
largest ;  involacre  1-leaved,  or  wanting. 

NO.   77.— OORIANDER. 

C.  SATIVUM. — Fmit  globose ;  calyx  and  style  permanent. 

De$cription* — This  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Italy  and  the  East, 
but  has  become  naturalized  in  England,  and  is  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  this  country.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  fruit  is  round,  about 
the  size  of  white  pepper,  finely  ribbed,  and  of  a  brownish-yellow  color. 
When  ripe  it  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  a  warm,  peculiar  taste. 
Its  properties  depend  on  a  volatile  oil. 

Properties. — The  seeds  are  carminative  and  stomachic,  and  agree  in  all 
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Description. — This  plant  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  the  East,  growing  in 
the  mountainous  parts.  The  leaves  spring  immediately  from  the  root,  and 
are  six  or  sev^n  in  number,  nearly  two  feet  long,  of  a  deep-green  color  and 
strong  smell.  The  stem  is  herbaceous,  and  rises  from  six  to  nine  feet  in 
height,  bearing  pale-yellow  flowers  in  un4>els  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  rays ; 
involucrum  caducous ;  involucellum  polyphyllous ;  flowers  elliptical,  com- 
pressed, of  a  reddish-brown  color. 

Asafoetida  comes  to  us  in  agglutinated  masses,  more  or  less  voluminonSf 
of  a  brown  or  fallow  color,  intermixed  with  white  or  violet  points ;  becoming 
easily  soft  with  a  gentle  heat ;  of  a  penetrating  smell,  and  remarkable  for  its 
fetidity ;  of  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  sharp  taste.  According  to  Mr.  Pelletier,  it 
is  composed  of  resin,  0*66 ;  volatile  oil,  3*60 ;  gum,  19*44 ;  bassorin,  11-66 ; 
super-malate  of  lime,  0*30.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  vinegar,  the  yolk 
of  eggs,  and  in  part  only  by  water :  triturated  with  this  menstruum,  it  forms 
a  sort  of  permanent  emulsion ;  with  one  twelfth  of  camphor,  it  produces  a 
plastic  mass,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  powder  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
without  undergoing  any  alteration  in  its  nature. 

Properties. — Moderately  stimulant,  powerfully  anti-spasmodic,  and  an  ex- 
pectorant and  laxative.  It  is  very  useful  in  many  nervous  diseases,  espe- 
cially in  hysteria  and  flatulent  colic ;  and  is  extremely  efficacious  in  spasmodic 
asthma,  in  which  disease  it  should  be  given  in  large  doses,  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains  of  the  gum,  made  into  pills,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  The  above  dose  may  be  safely  increased,  until  the  desired  eflTect  is 
produced. 

Asafoetida  being  laxative,  it  is  also  very  suitable  in  diseases  of  the  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  particularly  in  hypochondriasis,  as  costiveness  is  apt  to  be 
very  troublesome  in  this  disease.  Richter,  in  speaking  of  this  article,  thinks 
it  entitled  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  specific  in  correcting  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  stomach  which  generates  acidity,  if  combined  with  the  gall  of 
an  ox,  equal  parts  of  each.  It  enters  into  the  Hysteric  Pills  of  our  pharma- 
copoeia. Its  action  is  quick  and  penetrating,  aflTording  great  relief  in  all 
spasmodic,  flatulent,  and  nervous  affections,  especially  when  they  arise  irom 
an  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

Dr.  Wolcott  cured  a  case  of  spasmodic  asthma,  of  nine  years'  standing, 
which  had  resisted  the  treatment  prescribed  by  other  practitioners,  by  admin- 
istering asafoetida  in  the  form  of  a  pill  or  bolus,  10  grains  three  times  a  day ; 
also  the  following  expectorant :  squills  in  powder,  30  grains ;  gum-ammoniac, 
one  and  a  half  drams;  extract  of  cicuta,  30  grains  ;  made  into  30  pills — of 
which  the  patient  took  one  or  two  every  six  hours,  until  a  slight  giddiness 
was  felt,  and  smoked  stramonium-leaves  and  tobacco.  It  has  been  employed 
with  much  advantage  in  the  spasmodic  stage  of  hooping-cough,  and  in  that 
peculiar  spasmodic  difficulty  of  breathing  so  frequently  the  attendant  of 
chronic  catarrh ;  and  in  the  convukions  of  children,  and  the  flatulent  consti- 
pations of  the  aged,  few  remedies  are  more  efficacious. 


>Jen/Ubti.ei^  Uu/ea, 
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EmpUnfMcmi — In  powder,  it  may  be  given  io  doses  of  from  10  grains  to 
half  an  ounce ;  about  the  swim  quantity  in  pills.  Dose  of  the  tincture,  from 
one  half  to  two  drams. 


QENUS  OENTIANA.^  Calyx  4  or  5  cleft ;  corol  with  a  tabular  bate,  bell-fonn,  with- 
oot  pores,  4  or  5  deft;  atigmas  2,  tvib-aeanle;  capsule  1 -celled,  obloog;  colomellaa 
2,  longitudiDal ;  stamens  but  4,  when  the  divisions  of  the  corol  are  4. 

NO.   82.  — GENTIAN. 

Common  Names, — Yellow  Geatian,  to. 

G.  liOTiA. — Leaves  broad-ovate,  nerved ;  corols  about  5-cloft,  wheel-form,  whorled. 

Description. — Root  perpendicular,  branched;  stem  erect,  two  or  three 
feet  high ;  leaves  amplexicaule,  oval,  of  a  light  green,  five  or  seven  nerved ; 
flowers  yellow,  spicate ;  corolla  regular,  rosaceous ;  stamens  alternate  with 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  anthers  erect ;  two  stigmas ;  no  styles ;  ovary  and 
capsule  fusiform,  unilocular ;  fruit  flat,  and  membranous  on  the  edges. 

Gentian  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  Europe,  growing  upon  the 
Alps,  Apennines,  Pyrenees,  and  other  mountains,  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe.  According  to  Eaton,  it  may  be  found  in  the  states  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.    It  blossoms  in  May. 

According  to  Henry  and  Caventou,  it  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle, 
which  they  have  called  Gbntianin,  an  oleo-resinous  matter,  very  similar  to 
bird-lime,  a  greenish  oil,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  some  gum,  a  yellow  coloring 
matter,  and,  finally,  some  lignin.  Water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  dissolve  the 
active  parts  of  this  root  The  gentian-root  is  elongated,  of  the  size  of  the 
finger,  wrinkled,  twisted,  brown  externally,  of  a  lively  yellow  and  spongy 
texture  internally,  of  a  slightly  nauseous  smell,  and  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  but 
devoid  of  astringency* 

Properties, — The  root  of  dus  plant  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
as  a  valuable,  pure,  bitter  tonic,  proper  in  all  cases  of  debility ;  and  in  weak- 
ness of  the  digestive  organs,  it  increases  the  appetite,  and  prevents  the  acidi- 
fication of  the  food.  In  dyspepsia  this  article  has  obtained  much  celebrity, 
and  not  without  foundation.  It  enters  into  almost  all  the  nostrums  that  are 
vended  at  present  for  the  cure  of  this  disease.  It  is  administered  with  good 
efifect  in  some  cases  of  gout  and  jaundice,  caused  by  debility  of  the  biliary 
organs ;  in  chlorosis,  hysteria.  Arc.  It  is  best  given  in  conjunction  with  other 
tonics  and  astringents,  which  appear  to  increase  its  value ;  and  in  this  form  ^ 
it  is  useful  in  the  debility  attendant  upon  chronic  diseases.  It  nmy  be  ad- 
ministered with  good  efl^ect  in  intermittents,  in  hectic  and  nervous  fevers, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  &c.,  having  the  operation  of  a  sudorific  tonic. 
The  G.  catesbei  is  considered  its  equivalent. 

Employment. — Compound  infusion  of  gentian :  gentian-root,  half  an  ounce ; 
orange-peel,  one  dram ;  coriander,  half  a  dram ;  diluted  alcohol,  four  ounces ; 
water,  one  pound.     Of  the  powder,  as  a  dose,  from  one  scruple  to  half  a 
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dram,  which  is  best  infused  io  wine  with  some  prop^  flsvmatlc.     The  simple 
powder  is  seldom  administered. 

Incompattbles. — Solution  ofdiacetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver, 'sulphate  of 
iron,  and  analogous  salts. 

NO.   83.  — 8AM80N    SNAKE-ROOT. 

(hmman  Names. — Bloe  Gentian,  Southern  Gentian,  Flaz-root,  ice. 

G.  cATESBEi. — Stem  rough ;  leaves  opposite,  aesaile,  ovate-lanceolate,  anbtriDeire,  acuta : 

flowers  capitate ;  calicinal  segments  longer  than  the  tube ;  corolla  tabular,  ventricose, 

plaited,  with  10  teeth :  5  alteme  larger  acate,  5  smaller  bifid. 

Description. — Root  perennial,  yellowish,  branching,  fleshy;  stem  simple, 
erect,  cylindric,  rough,  one  or  two  feet  high ;  leaves  remote,  opposite,  decus" 
tate,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  entire,  slightly  trinerve,  acute,  rough  in  the  margin  ; 
flowers  sub-sessile  in  a  crowded  terminal  head,  of  six  to  twelve,  surrounded 
by  an  involucrum  of  four  leaves  and  some  lanceolate  bracts,  often  some  ax- 
illary flowers  below  the  head ;  calyx  with  segments  longer  than  the  base, 
linear-lanceolate,  unequal,  acute ;  corolla  large,  two  inches  long,  of  a  fine 
azure  blue ;  base  short,  tubular ;  limb  large,  plaited,  swelled,  tubular,  open  at 
the  top  ;  border  10-cleft :  five  smaller  lobes  alternating  with  the  others,  but 
opposite  to  the  calicinal  and  stamina,  bifid,  acute,  ciliate ;  the  five  larger  lobes 
rounded,  acute,  entire ;  five  stamina  shorter  than  the  corolla,  with  subulate 
filaments  and  sagittate  anthers ;  germen  oblong-lanceolate,  compressed,  stipi- 
tate ;  style  very  short,  two  oblong  reflexed  stigmas ;  capsule  oblong,  acute  at 
both  ends,  1-celIed,  2-valved,  many  small  seeds  inserted  on  the  valves,  or  a 
longitudinal  placenta  on  each  valve. 

It  grows  from  Carolina  to  Alabama  and  western  Kentucky,  in  glades  and 
open  plains.  This  species  was  long  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  Gr.  sapo^ 
naria  of  the  northern  states,  but  distinguished  by  Walter  and  Elliott,  and 
named  after  Catesby.  It  has  lately  also  been  confounded  with  the  G.  ochro' 
leuca. 

Properties. — It  is  one  of  our  best  native  medical  gentians.  In  dyspepsia 
and  other  cases  of  stomachic  and  general  debility,  it  may  be  employed  with 
advantage,  and  will  be  found  little  inferior  to  the  European  gentian  as  a  bit- 
ter tonic,  proper  in  pneumonia  and  dyspepsia.  It  has  also  been  found  of 
extraordinary  efficacy  in  aftections  of  the  bowels,  severe  diarrhoea,  and  fluxes 
of  an  alarming  character.  The  properties  of  this  plant  deser\'e  attention,  and 
its  qualities  should  be  more  generally  investigated  and  better  understood ; 
yet  it  is  regarded  as  similar  in  properties  to  the  Gr.  lutea^  and  quite  an 
equivalent 

Employment.  —  The  whole  plant,  root  and  tops,  has  been  used  in  infusion 
with  chamomile-flowers,  adding  a  little  French  brandy,  and  taken  in  doses 
of  a  tablespoonful,  gradually  increasing  as  the  stomach  and  system  will  bear. 
Not  often  administered  in  powder — the  dose  of  which  would  be  fi*om  10  to 
30  grains. 
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NO.    84.-BITTKR    PUANTAIN. 


G.  qumqucrifORA. — Stem  4-coniered,  brtncbiog;  leaves  half  claepiog,  oyal,  aciil% 
3-BerTed ;  flowers  /^-deft,  beU-tvbalar,  with  a  glabrous  throaty  terminal  and  latenlf 
iD  threes  or  fives,  snb-pedioelled ;  divisions  lanceolate,  acmninate ;  calyx  short. 

This  pltDt  is  regarded  as  nearly  an  equivalent  of  the  SamMon  STiake'-roiH, 
in  the  same  diseasesy  administered  in  a  similar  manner.  Its  properties  dfir 
serve  further  investigation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  find  it  now  regularly  keig/L 
in  the  botanic  shops,  to  meet  a  g^wing  demand* 


GENUS  HERACLIUM. — Seeds  with  winged  margins,  and  three  ribs  on  the  back,ob- 
tnse,  and  three  grooves  on  their  outer  sides,  with  the  intervals  dotted  half  wsy  down  i 
joining  ndes  flat,  with  two  dots ;  germ  oval,  emarginate  at  the  apex ;  petals  emar|p« 
nate,  inflexed ;  general  involiiere  none,  partial  involucre  3-7  leaved ;  flowers  soo^ii* 

NO.   8&.^MA8TERWORT. 

Chnmum  JNmwb€$. — Cow-Parsnep,  dee. 

H.  iiAiTATUH. — Petioles  and  nerves  of  the  leaves  very  villose  beneath ;  leaflets  petiole^, 
broad,  nmnd-oordate,  snb-palmate-lobed ;  seed  orbicular. 

Detcriptian. — Thb  is  found  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania,  and  flowers 
in  June.  It  grows  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height,  often  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter; the  stalk  striated  and  round;  flowers  white  and  umbelliferous,  and  loves 
a  high,  rich  soil. 

Properties. — The  root  is  a  warm,  aromatic,  stimulant-carminative,  salivant, 
expectorant,  and  laxative.  Bigelow  pronounces  it  poisonous.  It  promotes 
expectoration,  and  has  been  found  useful  in  colic,  flatulent  disorders  of  the 
bowels,  asthma,  colds,  disorders  of  the  brain,  catarrh,  epilepsy,  and  ague ; 
and  it  b  good  to  promote  the  menstrual  discharges.  Dr.  Orm,  of  Salem, 
used  it  successfully  in  epilepsy^  attended  with  flatulent  symptoms,  and  in  gas- 
tric disorders. 

Employment. — A  dram  of  the  powdered  root  may  be  taken  at  a  dose  two 
or  three  times  a  day  in  wine,  and  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  root  may  be 
taken  Ceeeiy.  a^.tb^.  sftn^e;  tim^,  and- particularly  on  going  to  bed. 


GENUS  HEUCHERIA.— Ca^  inferior,  Sndeft ;  oorol  on  the  calyx;  petals  small; 
capsule  2-beaked,  2-celled,  many-seeded. 

NO.   8S.  — ALU IS^- ROOT. 

Oamm/on  Name; — Maple-leaf-alam-root,  Split-roclc,  Cfiff-weed,  Groand*Map]e,  dec. 
H.  AcxBivouA. — Petioles  Inrsnte;  leaves  smooth,  glancns  beneath,  acutely  5-lobed, 

iinequally  toothed — teeth  mucrooate ;  scape  smooth ;  panicle  elongated,  laz-floweredj^ 

petals  short,  stamens  exsert. 

Description* — The  alum-root  is  a  perennial  plant,  having  a  yellowish, 
horisontal,  crooked  root,  with  few  fibres ;  radical  leaves  on  long  petiolesj 
slender^  and  covered  with  short,  stiflT  hairs ;  shaped  like  those  of  the  maple- 
uee,  base  deeply  and  acutely  cordate,  circumference  acutely  5-cleft,  some- 
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times  7-cIe(t  or  even  9-cIeft;  segments  angular,  acute,  unequally  toothed, 
teeth  short,  rounded,  mucronate ;  only  five  branched  nerves ;  both  surraces 
smooth,  upper  green,  lower  glaucous;  scapes  round,  smooth,  fistulose,  straightt 
one  or  two  feet  high.  Flowers  very  small,  forming  a  long  panicle,  occupy- 
ing the  upper  half  of  the  scape,  cylindrical  but  loose ;  small  pinnatifid  or  pec- 
Hnated  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  branches,  which  are  scattered  and  irregukriy 
divided  with  small  subulate  bracteoles  at  the  lower  divisions ;  pediceh  longer 
than  the  flower ;  calyx  with  five  acute  teeth ;  petals  lanceolate,  flesh-colored, 
filaments  subulate,  erect,  jutting  out,  anthers  rounded ;  pistil  bifid  with  two 
long  styles,  stigma  obtuse ;  capsule  with  two  beaks,  opening  inside  of  the 
beaks,  with  two  cells  formed  by  the  involute  valves ;  many  small  black  seeds. 
It  grows  in  the  mountains,  hills,  clifis,  and  fissures  of  rocks  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  western  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  &c. 

Properties. — The  root  is  a  powerful  astringent  styptic,  antiseptic,  vulner- 
ary, and  detergent,  probably  equal  to  Geranium  macttlatttm  and  Spirea  tomen- 
Una.  It  was  used  by  the  Indians,  and  is  still  used  in  Kentucky  and  the 
Allegany  mountains,  in  powder,  as  an  external  remedy  in  sores,  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  even  cancers ;  it  is  one  of  the  bases  of  the  cancer- powders  of 
empirics,  united  to  Orobanche,  Hydrastis,  Sec.  It  is  employed  as  a  styptic 
in  internal  and  external  hemorrhage,  bleeding  of  the  nose,  foul  or  indolent 
ulcers,  wounds,  and  cuts.  It  is  seldom  taken  internally,  the  taste  being  so 
intensely  astringent ;  but  it  promises  to  be  useful,  even  in  very  small  doses, 
whenever  astringents  are  indicated.  Coxe  says  that  the  alum-root  has  been 
sold  for  the  Colchicum,  to  which  it  bears  no  resemblance  in  form  or  proper- 
ties. Dr.  Comings,  of  Georgia,  pronounces  it  an  excellent  ingredient  in 
astringent  compounds. 

Employment. — The  finely-powdered  root  is  applied  externally  as  a  styp- 
tic, and  to  ulcers  and  sores  in  a  state  of  discharge ;  also,  mixed  with  lard,  it 
forms  a  good  ointment  for  the  piles. 


OENUS  LIQUSTICUM. — Seeds  with  five  acnte  ribs,  and  fonr  intervening  grooves; 
germ  oblong,  corticate ;  general  and  partial  involucres  many-leaved. 

NO.  87.— LOVAQE. 

Common  Names. — Smellage,  Lavose,  6cc. 

Li.  levisticum. — Lcaves  long,  numerooa;  leaflets  above  gashed. 

Description. — This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  has  a  strong,  sweet,  aromatic  odor,  and  a  warm,  pungent  taste. 
The  seeds  are  small,  ovate-oblong,  somewhat  flattened,  curved,  strongly 
ribbed,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  color. 

Properties. — Sdmul ant-aromatic,  carminative,  diaphoretic,  and  emmena- 
gogue.  The  medical  properties  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  angelica. 
It  is  esteemed  very  efficacious  in  hysteria  and  nervous  affections,  and  to 
promote  eruptions. 
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Emphywiieni. — The  root,  stem^  and  leases,  ha^e  been  employed,  but  the 
weds  ha^e  all  tbe  propeities  of  the  plant  in  the  roost  concentrated  form,  and 
are  preferable  in  exhibition.  They  may  be  giiren  in  powder  or  infusion, 
witbont  much  nice^  regarding  doaes. 


GSFUS  PANAX.— Calyx  raperior,  5-toothed ;  corolla  of  5  p&als;  ttamena  5;  ttylaa 
9;  berry  2-flaeded;  aooie  flowera  only  ataminate,  or  with  ooe  or  three  atylea  and 

NO.   8&  — QIN8ENQ. 

Qfmmom  Names. — American  Ginaeng,  Ginaeng-root,  Ninain,  Garantogen,  Red-berry, 
Five-fingera,  Genaang,  &c. 

P.  qmNquxroLiuM. — Root  fQaiform,  wrinkled ;  atom  with  three  verticillate  leavea,  digi- 
tate with  five  nneqnal  petiolate  foliolea ;  ambel  central,  pedoncolate.     Many  va- 


DeMcriptian. — This  plant  is  the  &mous  ginseng  of  the  Chinese,  whose 
name,  signifying  man's  healthy  has  been  adopted  in  English  and  French. 
The  Mantchou  Tartars  call  it  Orhata,  meaning  queen  of  plants.  Tbe  Jesu- 
its, who  had  known  this  plant  in  Tartary,  found  it  afterward  in  Canada, 
about  1718,  and  a  profitable  trade  was  begun  with  China,  which  has  since 
andergone  many  fluctuations.  The  American  ginseng  has  a  similar  form, 
taste,  and  smell,  to  that  found  in  Tartary :  it  must  therefore  possess  nearly 
the  same  properties,  although  in  an  inferior  degree  perhaps.  Our  Indian 
tribes  employed  them :  we  may  thus  avail  ourselves  of  them,  and  their 
cheapness  ought  not  to  make  them  the  less  available,  as  probably  larger 
doses  will  answer  all  the  indications.  The  Huron  tribes  call  this  root  Ga- 
ranUogtny  signifying  root  like  a  man.  It  is  scattered  all  over  the  northern 
and  western  states^  from  Canada  to  Missouri  and  Alabama ;  also  in  the  Alle- 
gany mountains  as  far  as  Carolina.  The  stem  and  leaves  are  useful ;  but 
the  berries  are  of  no  use,  and  not  even  edible.  The  blossoms  appear  in  the 
spring,  and  the  berries  are  ripe  in  the  summer ;  they  require  two  years  to 
germinate.  The  roots  have  a  pleasant  camphorated  smell ;  the  taste -is  sweet 
and  pungent,  with  a  slight  degree  of  aromatic  bitterness. 

Properties.-^Thej  are  a  fine,  gentle,  and  agreeable  stimulant,  both  fresh 
and  dry ;  also  nervine,  cordial,  restorative,  analeptic,  demulcent,  edulcorant, 
expectorant,  stomachic,  attenuant,  deobstruent,  &c.  They  owe  their  active 
properties  to  a  peculiar  substance,  very  similar  to  camphor,  which  Rafinesque 
called  Panacins,  white,  pungent,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  and  more 
fixed  than  camphor ;  they  contain  also  a  volatile  oil,  sugar,  mucilage,  and 
restn. 

Employment.'^'Oixt  American  ginseng  is  so  mild,  that  it  may  be  used  in 
doses  as  lai^e  as  an  ounce.  Drs.  Cutler  and  Green  way  found  it  useful,  even 
in  small  doses  of  fit>m  ten  to  twenty  grains,  in  convulsions,  vertigoes,  ner- 
vous affections,  palsy,  and  evei\  dysentery.     The  leaves  form  a  very  grateful 
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medical  tea,  which  is  reserved  for  tbe  noble  and  weakly  Id  China;  ours 
make  equally  good  tea,  and  are  sometimes  used  in  Canada,  Kentucky,  and 
Viipnia.  Dr.  Hales,  of  Troy,  found  the  roots  and  leaves  a  good  analeptic 
and  restorative  in  fevers.  Some  Indians  have  a  notion  that  it  makes  women 
fruitful. 

The  root,  tincture^n  old  Jamaica  spirits,  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day 
on  an  empty  stomach.  It  will  be  fbund  useful  in  gravel,  in  att  deUiitaled 
habits,  in  weaknesses  from  excessive  venery,  and  pain  in  the  bonea  from 
colds ;  and  it  is  also  an  excellent  restorative  medicine,  strengthening  the 
stomach,  invigorating  the  system,  and  improving  tbe  appetite.  The  decoc- 
tion may  be  used  in  doses  of  a  teacupful  several  times  a  day,  as  a  nervine 
or  tonic ;  or  the  powdered  root  in  teaspoonful  dosea. 


GENUS  PIMPINELLA.— Flowers  tubnlons,  all  fertile;  petals  cordate,  inoorved; 
seeds  striate,  ovate,  oblong;  stigma  sab-globalar. 

NO.    89.  — ArNISC 

P.  AifisuK. — Radical  leaves  trifid  and  cat:  stem  striate;  caafiae  leaves  in  aarrow,  pio* 
nate  segments. 

Description. — Stem  herbaceous,  ramose,  one  foot  high;,  radical  leaves: 
petiolate,  round,  and  dentate ;  the  cauline  leaves  gashed  into  narrow  and' 
linear  segments ;  flowers  white,  without  involucrum  or  involucellum  ;  petak 
equal,  cordiform ;  stamina  longer  than  the  petals ;  anthers  round,  globular ;. 
fruit  ovoid,  slightly  pubescent.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  tfaei 
Levant,  and  cultivated  in  both  Europe  and  America.  Seeds  greenish,  ovoid, 
lunated,  striate  longitudinally ;  of  a  warm,  aromatic,  and  sweet  taste,  and  of 
an  agreeable  smell.  Their  shell  contains  a  white  essential  oil,  congealing  at 
10®  Centig.  (50®  Fahr.),  and  does  not  again  become  fluid  under  62®  Fahr. 
Its  active  principles  are  soluble  in  water,  and  principally  in  alcohol. 

Properties. — The  properties  of  this  plant  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  fennel.  The  seeds  are  carminative  and  pectoraL  They  are  useful  in 
dyspepsia,  and  flatulent  afibctions  incident  to  children^  The  oil  imparts  a 
pleasant  flavor  to  liquors,  and  promotes  a  discharge  from  the  lungs.  It  en- 
ters into  the  Cough  Drops  of  our  pharmacopoeia.  The  seed  is  employed  in 
flatulent  colic  and  in  the  diarrhoea  of  infants  and  children*  It  is  said  also  to 
promote  the  secretion  of  milk  in  nurses.  The  oil  is  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities from  England,  Germany,  and  the  East  Indies. 

Employment. — The  seedd  may  be  given,  but  the  oil  dropped  on  sugar  is 
preferable.  The  dose  of  the  bruised  seed  in  substance  is  from  10  grains  to 
half  an  ounce;  and  it  is  often  administered  in  this  way,  in  Europe,  in  flatu- 
lencies and  colics.  Fk*om  four  to  eight  drops  is  the  dose  on  sugar.  I  have 
known  one  very  obstinate  case  of  chronic  cough  cured  by  this  alone.  For 
flatulence,  an  infusion  of  the  seeds  may  be  givem 
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Adfdteratiam. — The  oil  of  star-anise  (Tllicium  anUatvm)  is  often  sold 
for  it,  as  it  resembles  it  id  odor  and  appearance ;  but  this  may  readily  be  de* 
tected,  as  star^nise  oil  retains  its  fluidity  at  35^  Fahr. 


OENUS  SANICULA. — Seeds  hispid,  with  hooked  prickles;  calyx  5- parted,  perma- 
nent; umbel  sub-simple,  capitate;  io  vol  acre  few-flowered. 

NO.   90.-*8ANICLE. 

Common  Names, — Black  Sanicle,  Black  Snake-root,  &c. 

S.  MARTLAiiDiCA. — Leaves  digitate;  leaflets  oblong,  gashed;  part  of  the  flowers  are 

fertile,  sesdie,  and  snb-temate ;  the  others  are  barren,  pedicelled,  and  the  most  nil* 

merons. 

Detcription. — This  indigenous  plant  grows  on  oak-timbered  land»  aUu- 
vial  soils  in  the  forest,  and  in  uncultivated  fields.  It  grows  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height,  leaves  roundish,  deeply  serrated,  of  a  dark-green  color, 
and  mostly  on  one  side  of  the  stalk«  The  blossoms  are  white,  appear  in 
June,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  small  burr  on  the  top  of  the  stalk.  The  root 
consists  of  a  number  of  small  black  fibres,  quite  pungent  and  aromatic  to  the 
taste,  and,  if  chewed  long,  it  will  render  salt  tasteless. 

Properties. — Anodyne,  expectorant,  stimulating,  sudorific,  and  tonic 
The  whole  plant  is  useful  in  Auor-albus,  gonorrhoea,  syphilis,  and  dysentery ; 
and  in  malignant  and  protracted  fevers  it  quiets  nervous  irritability,  and  facili- 
tates a  healthy  action. 

Employment. — A  decoction  of  the  root  or  whole  plant  is  used.  The  root 
in  poultice  forms  an  excellent  external  application  for  snake-bites  and  other 
poisoned  and  angry  wounds. 


GENUS  ULMUS. — Calyx  beU-form,  withering;  border  4-5  cleft;  seed  1,  enclosed  in 
a  flat  membranaceous  samara ;  stamens  vary  from  4  to  8. 

NO,    91.  — WA-A-HOO. 

U.  ALATA. — Branches  on  each  side  winged,  with  a  cork-like  back;  leaves  oblong-oval, 

acute,  nearly  equal  at  the  base ;  fruit  pubescent,  ciliate. 
Synonym. —  U.  pumila,  Wr* 

Descrtption. — This  is  a  shrub  growing  in  bushy  places  on  rich  intervales, 

by  the  side  of  streams,  and  in  swamps.     It  rises  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in 

height,  has  light-colored  bark,  and  is  extensively  known  and  often  sought 

as  a  remedy  in  aflfections  of  the  lungs* 

Properties. — Emetic,  cathartic,  and  expectorant.     In  combination  with 

odier  agents  it  is  useful  in  nervous  debility  and  affections  of  the  lungs.     It 

iift  too  powerful  and  prostrating  to  be  used  alone,  except  in  small  doses.     Dr. 

Ptedon  Lapham,  of  this  city,  informs  me  that  he  has  found  it  the  most  efficient 

article  he  ever  used  for  habitual  constipation.     He  gives  teaspoonful  doses 

of  the  powder  at  nighty  in  this  disease,  with  complete  success. 
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OENUS  URASPURMUM. — Seeds  sub-linear,  solid,  acute-angled,  not  striate ;  ribs  5, 
acute ;  angles  a  little  farrowed,  hispid ;  the  joining  sides  farrowed,  and  attached  to 
a  2-cleft,  coluroella-like  receptacle ;  style  subulate,  permanent,  rendering  the  seed 
caudate ;  involucre  none  or  few-leaved ;  fruit  stiped,  oblanceolate,  polished,  part  of 
it  hispid. 

Synonyms, — Seandix,  Myrrhu^  Cfuerophyllum,  Osmorkiza. 

NO.    d3.  — SWEET    CICELY. 

U.  CLATTONi. — Leaves  compound,  hairy;  leaflets  gash-toothed;  umbels  axillary  and 
terminal,  about  5-rayed ;  style  as  long  as  the  villose  germ,  filiform,  erect,  deflected. 
Synonyms.— 'M.  dvleis;  O.  longistylis-hrevistylus ;  S.  dulciSi  M. 

Description. — This  plant  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  leases 
small,  numerous,  and  on  long  stalks ;  flowers  small,  and  of  a  pale-white  color. 
It  grows  plentifully  on  the  sides  of  low  meadows,  on  the  banks  of  running 
streams,  and  on  the  borders  of  low  woodlands.  It  may  be  easily  known  by 
the  taste  of  its  root,  which  much  resembles  tliat  of  anise-seed. 

Properties. — Carminative  and  expectorant.  It  is  a  very  valuable  root, 
especially  as  a  carminative,  and  may  be  employed  in  all  cold,  flatulent,  and 
windy  complaints  of  the  bowels,  and  in  incipient  phthisis. 

Employment. — Of  the  root,  pulverized,  take  half  a  teaspoonful  in  brandy 
for  flatulencies ;  or  combine  it  with  other  appropriate  agents  for  coughs  and 
pulmonary  complaints. 


dtittt  33S.    "^rigtiniK. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  three  styles  or  sessile 

stigmas. 
GENUS  RHUS. — Calyx  5-parted  ;  petals  5 ;  berry  1-seeded,  small,  sub-globular. 

NO.    94.  — SUMACH. 

Common  Names. — Sleek  Sumach,  Upland  Sumach,  &c. 

R.  GLABRA. — Branches,  petioles,  and  leaves,  glabrous;  leaves  pinnate,  many-paired ; 
leaflets  lance-oblong,  serrate,  whitish  beneath ;  fruit  silky. 

Description. — This  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  from  six  to  fourteen  feet  high, 
with  a  stem  usually  much  bent,  knotty,  and  divided  into  numerous  branches, 
which  are  covered  with  a  smooth,  light-gray  bark.  In  autumn,  the  leaves 
change  their  color  to  red.  The  berries  grow  in  dense  clusters,  small,  and 
of  a  crimson  color. 

Properties. — Astringent,  antiseptic,  tonic,  and  diuretic.  In  form  of  poul- 
tices for  old  ulcers  and  badly-conditioned  sores,  it  is  an  excellent  applica- 
tion ;  also  for  gargles  in  sore  throat  and  putrid  fevers.  In  decoction  it  is 
said  to  be  efficacious  in  venereal  and  scrofulous  diseases,  and  is  also  excel- 
lent for  falling  of  the  bowels  and  womb.  In  strangury,  the  sumach  is  said 
to  promote  the  discharge  of  urine,  relieving  difficulties  of  the  kidneys,  and 
strengthening  the  urinary  organs.  The  berries  and  leaves  are  equal  to  nut- 
galls  in  dying  or  making  ink. 
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Employment. — A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  with  slippery  elm, 
white  pine,  and  blood-root,  taken  freely,  is  useful  in  venereal  disease,  in 
gleet,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  scrofula.  The  infusion  of  the  berries,  sweet- 
ened with  honey,  is  used  as  a  gargle :  it  is  good  for  cleansing  the  mouth  in 
fevers,  and  makes  a  pleasant  medical  drink  for  children.  The  above  infu- 
sion, sweetened  with  loaf-sugar,  has  been  given  in  the  worst  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea, dysentery,  and  bowel-complaints. 

NO.    9^.— POISON     IVY. 

Common  Names,  —  Poison  vine,  Poison  Ash,  Poison  Oak,  &c. 

R.  TOXICODENDRON. — Rooting  *,  leaves  temate;  leaflets  oval,  entire,  or  sinnate-crenate ; 

racemes  on  the  branches,  and  axillary,  sessile,  dioedouB.    Variatioos,  nu^tcanc, 

querquefolia^  and  microcarpa. 

Description. — This  is  a  kind  of  low  creeping  shrub,  a  native  of  North 
America.  The  stems,  if  cut,  exude  a  milky  juice,  which  inflames  the  skin. 
The  leaves  are  inodorous,  and  have  an  astringent,  sub-acrid  taste  when  fresh, 
which  they  nearly  lose  in  drying.  The  active  part  of  the  plant  is  very 
volatile. 

Properties. — The  fresh  juice  of  the  poison  ivy  is  powerfully  irritant.  It 
produces  in  some  persons  blistering  of  the  skin  where  it  is  applied,  with  much 
symptomatic  fever ;  and  even  the  emanations  from  the  plant  are  alleged  to 
have  the  same  efifect  on  certain  constitutions.  The  juice  and  leaves,  taken 
internally,  are  narcotico-irritant  in  large  doses ;  and  in  small  doses  they  are 
held  to  be  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  laxative,  and,  in  respect  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, stimulant.  The  leaves  have  been  used  in  various  diseases,  but  chiefly 
in  chronic  palsy,  on  account  of  their  stimulating  action  on  the  nervous,  sys- 
tem. Their  therapeutic  effect  is  said  to  be  attended  with  twitches  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles,  and  pricking  of  the  affected  limb,  like  those  produced  by 
strychnia  and  nux  vomica. 

It  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  England,  in 
1794,  as  a  remedy  in  paralysis ;  but  since  his  time,  it  again  fell  into  disre- 
pute, and  deservedly  so,  as  an  internal  agent.  To  Hahnemann  we  owe  the 
discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  this  plant  against  the  consequences  of  muscular 
strains  and  injuries  of  that  character ;  it  displays  its  best  action  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, and  also  in  injuries  of  the  joints,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  of  the 
periosteum  and  perichondrium,  or  membranes  investing  the  bones  and  carti- 
lages, and  should  in  such  cases  always  follow  arnica.  In  many  instances, 
indeed,  it  has  proved  of  itself  sufficient.  The  tincture  is  prepared  from  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  leaves,  mixed  with  an  equal  part  of  rectified  spirits  of 
wine.  The  homoeopathists  also  use  it  in  various  diseases  compounded  with 
arnica,  and  they  speak  of  it  highly.  It  has  sometimes  likewise  been  found 
useful  in  herpetic  eruptions. 
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GENUS  SAMBUCUS. — Calyx  5-parted  or  5-cleft,  small ;  corol  snb-urceolate  or  Mb* 
rotate,  5-cleft;  stigma  minute,  sessile;  bony  globose,  1 -celled,  3-seeded. 

NO.    96.  — COMMON     ELDER. 

Common  Names. — Black-berried  Elder,  Sweet  Elder,  See, 

8.  CAifADEifsis. — Brancblets  and  petioles  glabrous;  leaflets  about  in  four  pairs,  oblong- 
oval,  glabrous,  shining,  acuminate ;  cyme  lax,  divided  into  about  five  parts. 

Description. — The  elder  is  a  very  common  shrub,  growing  all  over  the 
United  States,  along  side  of  fences,  and  by  the  borders  of  streams.  The 
stem  is  branched,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  containing  a  large,  spongy  pith. 
The  leaves,  which  are  arranged  in  pairs  along  opposite  sides  of  a  foot-stalk, 
are  acutely  pointed,  and  of  a  deep-shinibg  green.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  and  disposed  in  large,  flattened  clusters,  succeeded  by  berries  of  a 
deep-purple  color.  They  bloom  from  May  to  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
September. 

Properties. — The  berries  contain  malic  acid,  and  have  a  sweetish,  not 
unpleasant  taste ;  but  if  eaten  in  too  great  a  quantity,  will  produce  nausea* 
Every  part  of  this  plant  possesses  considerable  medical  properties.  It  is 
laxative,  diuretic,  alterative,  anti-herpetic,  refrigerant,  vulnerary,  deobstru- 
ent,  &c.  The  bark  is  useful  in  dropsy,  acting  as  a  hydragogue,  and  as  an 
alterative  in  various  chronic  diseases.  The  flowers  are  excellent  to  purify 
the  blood ;  from  the  bark  and  flowers  is  made  a  good  ointment,  very  useful  in 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  and  they  also  form  an  excellent  poultice  for  inflamma- 
tiOBS.  A  sirup  made  of  the  berries  is  highly  esteemed  by  many  in  bowel- 
complaints,  and  a  tea  made  of  the  flowers  is  very  good  to  remove  the  her- 
petic aflections  of  children,  and  to  obviate  costiveness.  They  are  useful  in 
the  thirst,  feverishness,  and  sore  mouth,  of  children,  and  are  said  to  cure  the 
scurvy.     They  are  also  very  useful  in  erysipetalous  fevers. 

The  bark  dyes  black ;  boiled,  and  applied  to  the  cheeks,  it  cures  die  tooth- 
ache. In  small  doses  it  is  diuretic  and  deobstruent,  and  useful  in  obstinate 
glandular  obstruction  and  dropsies.  The  bark  and  leaves,  given  to  sheep, 
will  cure  the  rot.  The  rob  of  the  berries  is  aperient,  diuretic,  and  diapho- 
retic, and  is  used  for  coughs  and  costiveness.  The  young  leaves  and  buds 
are  drastic  and  violent  in  their  operation,  and  considered  unsafe ;  but  the 
flowers  are  anodyne,  pectoral,  sudorific,  expellent,  and  emollient,  and  are 
useful  in  erysipelas,  fevers,  rheumatism,  gout,  exanthems,  &c.,  applied  in 
the  form  of  decoction,  lotion,  or  cataplasms ;  also  in  pleurisy,  chronic  cough, 
eruptions,  and  bruises.  They  give  a  fine  flavor  to  vinegar  and  wine.  The 
Imik  of  the  roots  may  be  used  when  the  berries  and  flowers  can  not  be  ob- 
tained. Water  and  alcohol  take  up  all  the  active  properties  of  this  plant 
very  readily. 

Employment. — We  make  a  very  extensive  use  of  the  elder.  The  flowers 
enter  into  the  Alterative  Sirup ;  and  the  bark,  simmered  with  wine,  forms 
the  Hydragogue  Tincture^  which  is  given  in  dropsical  complaints.     The 
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Elder-herry  Wine  of  our  pbarmacopoeia  is  an  excellent  article,  and  deserves 
attention.  The  extract  is  a  good  way  of  administering  the  elder  in  doses 
of  from  one  to  five  grains.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  berries  is  often  given 
as  a  diuretic  with  success. 


GENUS  VIBURNUM.— Calyx  5-partecl  or  5-toothed,  small;  corol  bell-fonn,  5-cleft, 
with  spreadiog  or  reflexed  lobes ;  stigmas  almost  sessile ;  berry  or  drape  l-seeded 

NO.  97.  — NANNY-BUSH. 

Cbmifum  Names. — Sheep-berry,  &c. 

V.  uEicTAeo. — Glabrous;  leaves  broad-ovate,  acuminate,  hocA-serrate ;  petioles  mar- 
gined, nndolate ;  cymes  sesnle. 

Description. — This  shrub  grows  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high,  all  over 
the  United  States,  in  marshes,  low  pastures,  and  damp  situations,  with  rich 
soils.  The  bark  is  very  rough,  and  of  a  dark-gray  color.  The  berries  are 
black,  hang  in  clusters  from  the  end  of  the  limbs ;  they  are  sweet  and  some- 
what mucilaginous.  The  branches,  when  full  grown,  often  form  a  fastigiate 
top. 

Properties, — The  bark  of  the  root  is  an  excellent  tonic;  it  is  considered 
an  equivalent  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  quite  equal  to  it  for  all  the  purposes 
to  which  that  is  applied.  It  is  also  an  astringent  and  antiseptic ;  it  makes  a 
valuable  wash  for  foul  ulcers  and  sores,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  a 
gargle  for  sore  throat. 

Employment. — As  a  tonic,  take  of  the  infusion  about  a  spoonful  at  a  dose ; 
the  decoction  for  washes,  &c. 

NO.    98.— HIGH    CRANBERRY. 

Common  Names. — Cramp-bark,  &c. 

V.  OXTCOCCU8. — Leaves  3-lobed,  3-nerved;  lobes  log-acuminate,  with  a  few  scattering 
teeth ;  petioles  glandular,  grooved  above ;  cymes  rayed. 

Description. — This  shrub  grows  in  swamps  and  low,  rich  land,  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  leaves  resemble  a  goose's  foot ;  flowers 
white,  in  clusters;  and  the  berries  resembling  the  common  cranberry,  red, 
of  a  pleasant  acid  flavor,  and  grateful  as  a  cooling  beverage. 

Properties. — Cramp-bark  is  a  powerful  anti-spasmodic,  and  possesses  ner- 
vine and  tonic  properties.  It  is  very  effectual  in  relaxing  cramps  and  spasms 
of  all  kinds. 

Employment. — The  bark  of  the  root  is  used.  A.  tincture  may  be  made 
in  wine  by  putting  an  ounce  of  the  pulverized  bark  to  the  quart :  dose,  a  wine- 
glassful  twice  a  day.  A  decoction  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  in  cases 
of  emergency  may  be  the  most  convenient  mode  of  administration. 
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(0litn  17.    ^tnt((gl{tti8. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  five  styles  or  sessile 

stigmas. 

GENUS  ARALIA. — Umbellets  invc^acred;  perianth  5-toothed,  raperior;  petals  6; 
stigmas  sessile,  snb-globoee ;  berry  erowned,  6-celled ;  cells  1-seeded. 

NO.  99.— DWARF-ELDER. 

Common  Name$. — Brisdy-steni  Sarsaparilla,  &c. 

A.  HispiDA. — Low,  sab-shmbby ;  stem  and  petioles  roagh,  with  bristles;  leaves  doably 

pimiate ;  leaflets  ovate,  gash-serrate,  unarmed,  glabroos ;  umbels  with  long  pedon- 

cles. 

Detcriptum.^^This  shrub  grows  on  hemlock-timbered  land,  throughout 
the  United  States.  A  single  stalk  from  each  root,  which  is  thickly  set  with 
short  thorns  or  prickles  near  the  ground,  rises  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches 
in  height,  and  has  many  branches,  which  terminate  in  a  cluster  of  blossoms 
in  July  and  August.  Its  berries  are  ripe  in  September.  Although  gener* 
ally  known  in  this  country  as  an  elder^  this  plant  is  not  a  sambucus — far  less 
the  Sambucus  ebulus  of  Europe,  known  there  as  the  dwarf-elder — although 
repeatedly  confounded  with  it  by  our  botanic  medical  writers :  it  is  an  aralia^ 
and  belongs  to  the  spikenards. 

Properties. -^The  root  possesses  powerful  detergent  and  diuretic  proper- 
ties, which  the  bark  also  possesses  in  a  milder  form.  It  is  of  superior  effi- 
cacy in  the  treatment  of  the  various  species  of  dropsy,  particularly  ascites  and 
cellular  dropsy,  often  curing  almost  hopeless  cases. 

EmploymejU. — For  common  use  in  dropsy  it  should  be  preceded  by  some 
active  hydragogue  cathartic,  and  this  may  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  the 
treatment.  Two  ounces  of  the  dried  root  may  be  boiled  to  a  strong  decoc- 
tion, and  a  gill  taken  morning  and  night,  or  oftener  if  the  stomach  wHl  bear 
it  An  ounce  of  the  inner  bark  and  one  of  the  roots,  in  decoction,  may  be 
taken  in  teacupful  doses  three  times  a  day,  which  will  operate  powerfully  as 
a  diuretic,  and  is  proper  in  suppression  of  the  urine.  The  extract  of  the 
bner  bark  is  very  good  in  piles  and  dropsy ;  and  the  juice  of  the  bark,  taken 
in  the  dose  of  a  gill,  vomits  and  purges  powerfully. 

NO.    100. -AMERICAN    8AR8APARILLA. 

Common  Names, — Small  Spikenard,  Wild  Licorice,  Wild  Sarsaparilla,  6cc. 
A.  ifUDiCAULis. — Hardly  a  proper  stalk,  1-leafed;  the  leaf  twice-temate,  or  once,  and 
qainate ;  leaflets  obloog-oval ;  scape  naked,  shorter  than  the  leaf;  umbels  few. 

Description. — Root  perennial,  brown,  yellowish,  cylindrical,  creeping, 
twisted,  many  feet  long;  stem  leafless,  cylindric,  with  three  small,  naked 
umbels  at  the  end ;  leaf  biternate,  or  with  nine  folioles,  the  lateral  ones  ses- 
sile, the  terminal  ones  petiolate,  all  ovate,  oblong,  rounded  at  the  base,  end 
acuminate,  margin  serrulate,  surface  smooth ;  sometimes  some  folioles  are 
coalescent ;  flowers  from  twelve  to  thirty  in  each  umbel,  pedunculate,  smalU 
yellowish ;  calyx  greenish,  obconical,  united  to  the  pistil,  crowned  with  five 
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teeth ;  petals  five,  oboval,  obtuse,  yellowish  white ;  five  stamina  and  five  styles 
JBiiform ;  berries  small,  round,  similar  to  elder-berries  in  size.  Found  from 
New  England  to  the  Carolinas  and  Indiana ;  delights  in  deep  woods,  shady 
groves,  and  valleys,  in  good  soils. 

Properties. ^^Tbe  whole  plant  is  balsamic,  fitigrant,  and  has  a  warm,  aro- 
matic, sweetish  taste,  most  unfolded  in  the  root.  The  berries  contain  muci- 
lage, aroma,  and  an  essential  milky  oil  or  balsam.  All  the  spikenards  or 
aralias  are  popular  medical  plants  throughout  the  United  States ;  they  made 
part  of  the  materia  medica  of  the  native  tribes,  and  are  extensively  used  by 
country  practitioners.  They  are  vulnerary,  pectoral,  sudorific,  stimulant, 
diaphoretic,  cordial,  depurative,  &c. 

The  roots,  bruised  or  chewed,  or  in  poultice,  are  used  by  the  Indians  for 
all  kinds  of  wounds  and  ulcers.  Fomentations  and  cataplasms  are  useful 
for  cutaneous  affections,  erysipelas,  and  ring-worms.  An  infusion  or  a 
decoction  of  the  same  is  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  Honduras  sarsaparilla 
in  all  diseases  of  the  blood,  syphilitic  complaints,  chronic  rheumatism,  local 
pains,  cardialgia,  scrofula,  and  cutaneous  affections.  As  a  pectoral  it  may  be 
used  in  sirups,  cordials,  decoctions,  &c.,  and  has  been  found  useful  in  coughs, 
catarrhs,  cachexia,  languor,  pains  in  the  breast,  &c.  An  aged  physician 
once  told  me  that  his  experience  in  this  article  had  convinced  him  that  it  was 
equal  if  not  superior  to  the  foreign  sarsaparilla. 

Employment. — Sarsaparilla  is  usually  combined  with  sassafras,  guaiacum, 
licorice,  and  other  substances,  in  decoction  or  sirup ;  but  it  may  be  taken  in 
infusion  or  extract. 

AdulteratioTU.  —  The  foreign  article  is  often  adulterated  by  the  mixture 
of  inferior  kinds  and  several  other  roots,  the  stems  of  hops,  bittersweet,  &;c. 

Incompatibles. — Lime-water,  and  the  acetate  of  lead. 

NO.    101.  — SPIKENARD. 

Common  Names,  —  Spignet,  Petty-Morrel,  &c. 

A.  RACEMOSA.  —  Spreading  branches ;  petioles  3-parted,  the  partitions  3-5  leaved ;  leaflets 

often  heart-form;  branchlets  axillary,  leafy;  umbels  many,  snb-ponicled,  leafless 

above. 

Description. — This  plant  rises  four  or  five  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  are 
many,  small,  ovate,  on  long  foot-stalks ;  the  main  stalk  of  the  size  of  the 
thumb,  jointed,  purplish  ;  flowers  inconspicuous,  very  small,  of  a  bluish  color, 
producing  berries  very  much  resembling  those  of  the  elder,  of  a  sweet,  pleas- 
am,  aromatic  taste.  It  blossoms  in  July  and  August,  and  its  berries  are 
ripe  in  September  and  October.  Spikenard  is  found  from  New  England  to 
the  Carolinas  and  Indiana,  but  it  is  more  common  in  the  north  than  in  the 
south ;  grows  in  deep  woods  and  good  soils.  It  is  generally  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

Projycrties. — The  root  of  this  plant  has  a  balsamic,  fragrant,  and  warm 
aromatic,  sweetish  taste.     It  is  healing,  pectoral,  stimulant,  cordial,  and 
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diaphorede.  This  pknt  is  much  used  by  the  Indians  in  all  kinds  of  sores 
and  ulcers.  In  colds,  coughs,  and  female  debility,  the  roots  and  berries  may 
be  used  in  sirups,  cordials,  and  decoctions.  Henry  speaks  very  highly  of 
the  superiority  of  this  medicine  in  gout  of  the  stomach.  The  manner  in 
winch  he  prescribes  this  article  is,  by  pouring  a  pint  of  brandy  on  a  pint  of 
the  fresh  berries,  and  let  them  stand  by  the  fire  for  a  week ;  then  add  a  pint 
of  rain-water  to  them.  Dose,  a  wineglassful  three  times  a  day.  Treated  in 
the  same  way  in  Malaga  wine,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  all  pains  in  the 
stomach.  This  article  enters  into  the  Restorative  Bitters  or  Cardial  of  our 
pharmacopceia,  and  also  the  Pulmonary  Balsam.  The  spikenard  may  be 
considered  an  equivalent  and  a  substitute  for  the  A.  nudicaulis^  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner. 

Employment. — The  roots  in  fomentations  and  cataplasms  are  useful  in 
cutaneous  affections  and  erysipelas.  The  infusion  or  decoction  is  efficient 
in  diseases  of  the  blood,  syphilitic  affections,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  The 
roots  and  berries  are  found  a  useful  pectoral  in  sirups,  cordials,  and  decoc- 
tions, in  coughs,  catarrh,  cachexia,  languor,  pams  in  the  chest,  &c.,  and  is 
recommended  for  the  gout. 


GENUS  LINUM. — Calyx  5-leayed  or  5-part«d,  permanent;  Gorol  5-petaUed,  inferior, 
with  claws ;  caprale  5  or  10  valvedt  lO-ceUed ;  seeds  solitary,  ovate,  compressed ; 
filaments  ^reading  or  anited  at  the  base. 

NO.   108.  — FLAX. 

Common  Nanus. — Common  Flax,  Linseed,  6cc. 

L.  U8ITATI8SIMUM. — Leaflets  of  the  calyx  ovate,  acnte,  3-nerved  ;  petals  crenate ;  leaves 
lanceolate,  alternate ;  stem  sab-solitary. 

Description. — This  is  an  annual,  exotic  plant,  flowering  in  July,  and 
ripening  its  seeds  in  September.  It  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  ix.  31,  as 
growing  in  Egypt.  It  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  this  country,  and  is 
almost  too  well  known  to  need  further  description.  The  seeds  are  thrashed 
out  of  the  plant  when  fully  ripe,  and  the  oil  is  obtained  from  them  by  pres- 
sure. 

Properties. — The  seed  is  the  officinal  part ;  they  are  emollient  and  demul- 
cent. They  afford  but  little  nourishment,  and  when  taken  in  substance  into 
the  stomach  they  are  found  to  impair  the  functions  of  that  organ ;  but  in  infu- 
sion they  make  a  valuable  drink  for  persons  suffering  from  irritation  of  the 
buces.  The  seed,  ground,  makes  a  valuable  poultice,  and  the  oil  is  used 
as  a  demulcent.  We  see  it  stated  that  the  seeds,  scorched  slightly,  and  then 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  honey,  make  an  invaluable  demulcent  for  a  cough. 

Employment. — In  infusion,  sweetened  with  honey,  it  is  administered  with 
advantage  in  heat  of  urine,  recent  coughs,  and  diseases  of  the  chest  and 
lungs,  as  well  as  in  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  and  bronchial  affections.  Dose, 
from  two  to  four  ounces.     Externally,  the  powdered  seeds  are  made  into 
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poultices  and  cataplasms.  In  Paris  and  other  cities  of  Europe,  scarcely  auy 
others  are  used  in  the  principal  hospitak*  The  oil,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  lime-water,  mixed  by  a  brisk  agitation,  is  an  excellent  application  to  recent 
bums  and  scalds,  and  as  a  component  in  plasters. 

Incampatibles. — Preparations  of  lead  and  iron,  and  probably  most  of  the 
metallic  salts,  are  incompatible  with  infusion  of  linseed. 


GSNUS  STATICE.— Calyx  1-leaved,  entire,  plaited,  icarioas,  inferior;  coral  5-pe- 
tailed ;  eapeale  l-seeded,  valveleaa,  covered  with  the  peraianent  calyx. 

NO.    103.  — THRIFT. 

Oommon  iVa}fie«.--'Pi8a-blooin,  American  Thrift,  icc» 

S.  AUfSRiA. — Scape  nmple,  terete,  capitate;  leaves  linear,  flat. 

Description. — This  is  a  plant  common  in  the  southern  portions  of  this 
country,  growing  upon  the  seashore.  It  is  a  perennial,  rising  about  twelve 
inches  in  height,  and  bearing  a  red  blossom. 

Properties. — An  active  diuretic.  In  Germany  this  is  a  welI4Lnown  plant, 
called  Piss-blume^  and  considered  a  medicine  of  much  value.  The  German 
physicians  of  this  country  also  esteem  it  highly,  and  make  much  use  of  it  in 
dropsy,  and  in  all  cases  where  active  diuretics  are  indicated.  It  has  lattm^y 
come  into  notice  in  England. 

Employment. — The  tops  and  flowers,  made  into  infusion,  with  some  aro- 
matic, as  cinnamon  or  anise,  is  drank  freely  in  dropsy,  &c« 

NO.    104.  — MAR8H-R08EMARY. 

Common  Names. — Sea-Lavender,  Seamde-Thrifi,  Lik-root,  ^. 

S.  UMoiviUM. — Scape  terete;  panicle  mnch  branched;  leaves  lance-obovate,  obtose, 

mncronate,  glabrons. 
Synonym. — 5.  caroLiniana. 

Description. — Root  perennial,  large,  fleshy,  fusiform  or  branched,  pre* 
mose  or  obtuse,  purplish  brown,  growing  in  salt  marshes  along  our  seacoast ; 
radical  leaves  erect  on  long  petioles,  cuneiform,  very  smooth,  with  only  one 
nerve,  end  broader  obtuse,  but  with  an  acute  point,  quite  entire  and  flat  en 
the  margin ;  scapes  round,  smooth,  one  or  two  feet  high,  loosely  panicled 
above,  branches  alternate,  ramules  unilateral,  pointing  upward ;  flowers  the 
same  at  the  ends  of  the  ramules,  small,  sub-sessile,  each  axillary  to  an  ovate 
mucronate  scaly  bract,  commonly  germinate,  upon  a  short,  scaly,  and  forked 
peduncle;  calyx  funnel-shaped,  5-angled,  5-toothed,  angles  ciliate;  petals 
blue,  spatulate-obtuse ;  pistil  small,  obovate,  five  styles  shorter  than  the  sta- 
mens ;  seeds  oblong. 

Properties. — The  root  is  tonic,  and  b  one  of  the  most  powerful  vegeta- 
ble astringents  and  styptics  that  we  have,  even  stronger  than  Geranium  mcu^ 
vlatum  and  kino,  and  in  most  cases  in  medicine  are  to  be  preferred  to  them ; 
they  are  equal  to  galls,  since  an  equal  quantity  of  both  makes  ink  equally 
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black.  It  contains  tannin,  gaDic  acid,  extractive,  muriate  of  soda,  Sec.  Wa- 
ter and  akx>hol  are  both  solvents  of  it,  but  the  last  is  even  stronger,  and  the 
cold  infusion  more  powerful  than  the  hot  The  roots  are  kept  in  shops : 
they  are  chiefly  used  in  aphtha,  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  debility, 
hemorrhage,  cynanche  maligna,  relaxed  bowels,  cholera  infantum,  chronic 
dysentery,  &c.,  in  which  they  are  eminently  beneficial,  being'  also  antiseptic 
It  often  avails  in  important  emergencies  when  other  astringents  and  tonics 
totally  fail.  It  is  a  kind  of  specific  as  a  gargle,  with  a  little  capsicum,  in 
ulcerous  sore  throat  (Scarlatina  anginosa).  In  dysentery,  it  must  be  given 
after  purgadves.  It  has  been  employed  also  in  a  wash  or  injections  in  gon- 
orrhoea, gleets,  the  whites,  and  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses.  For  internal 
use,  the  decoction,  infusion,  or  sirup,  may  be  employed  in  small,  repeated 
doses.  The  taste  is  very  styptic,  and  somewhat  bitter ;  it  may  be  made 
more  palatable  by  some  aromatics. 

These  useful  properties  are  well  attested  and  admitted  by  all  physicians. 
The  decoction  forms  one  of  the  very  best  injections  in  leucorrhcea  and  pro- 
lapsus uteri,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  astringents  are  indicated,  when  inflam- 
mation is  not  present  As  a  general  astringent,  the  marsh-rosemary  will  as 
rarely  disappoint  the  physician  as  any  other  in  the  whole  materia  medica. 
Dr.  Mott,  of  our  city,  informs  us  that  in  chronic  stages  of  dysentery,  after 
the  inflammatory  diathesis,  great  tenesmus,  ftc,  are  removed,  a  strong  de- 
coction of  this  root  has  restored  the  patient  to  health,  after  various  tonics  and 
astringents  had  been  used  to  no  effect  It  is  held  in  high  estimation  in  the 
putrid  sore  throat  accompanjring  scarlet  fever. 

Employment. — Usually  administered  in  decoction,  with  milk,  and  sweet- 
ened ;  an  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  milk :  dose  a  tablespoonful  every  hour 
in  bad  cases.  The  following  tincture  has  been  recommended :  marsh-rose- 
mary, two  ounces ;  cinnamon-bark,  half  an  ounce ;  brandy,  one  pint  Dose, 
one  to  three  teaspoonfuls.  The  powder,  sprinkled  on  ill-conditioned  sores, 
has  a  good  effect  upon  them. 


ClttH  ^9.    StiaidtnO. — Bearing  flowers  with  balsa  stamens. 

^liktC  S.  3%lnnigl(1IUL — Bearing  flowers  with  but  one  style  or  sessile 
stigma. 

QENUS  ACORUS.— Receptacle  spadiz-like,  cylindric,  covered  widi  florets;  calyx 
6-parted,  naked;  coral  none;  style  none;  stigma  a  mere  point;  capsole  3-ceIled, 
v^seeoeci. 

NO.    106.  — 8^EET- FLAG. 

Commen  Names. — Flag-root,  Sweet-mshf  Myrtie-Flag,  Calamus,  ftc. 
A.  CAi^AMUS. — Spike  procmdiog  from  the  side  of  a  swoid-forai,  leaf-Hke  scapa;  root 
strongly  aromatic. 

Dueriptian. — It  grows  naturallj  in  diallow  waters,  flowering  in  June, 
and  b  a  native  of  Europe  and  America*    It  is  remarkable  that  this  plant  in 
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unknown  in  Scotland ;  but  it  is  very  common  m  this  country,  and  grows  in 
profusion.  Sweet-flag  root  is  composed  of  soA  resin,  extractive,  gum,  inulin, 
a  trace  of  volatile  oil,  some  salts,  and  woody  fibre.  It  yields  its  properties 
to  alcohol  and  to  water. 

Properties. — The  roots  are  used  in  medicine,  and  are  aromatic,  stomachic, 
corroborant,  and  carminative.  The  infusion  is  useful  in  disorders  of  the 
stomach,  flatulency,  vertigo,  colic,  dyspepsia,  &c.,  and  in  intermittents  it  has 
oured  when  the  Peruvian  bark  has  failed.  It  is  notorious  in  this  country 
diat  in  domestic  practice  a  free  use  of  the  tincture  b  beneficial  in  ague,  and 
in  hot  decoction  for  that  distressing  complaint  known  by  the  name  of  wind" 
colic.  It  may  be  used  as  an  adjunct  to  tonics  in  debility  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

Employment. — Six  drams  of  the  bruised  root  to  twelve  ounces  of  boiling 
water  forms  an  excellent  infusion,  which  will  be  found  an  efficacious  stom- 
achic ;  '^  and  a  pity  it  is,"  says  one  author,  ^*  that  a  medicine  growing  in  our 
own  country  should  give  place  to  exotic  remedies  of  less  value :  for  it  is  sue* 
cessfully  used  in  intermittents,  even  after  the  bark  has  failed,  and  is  certainly 
a  very  useful  addition  to  the  cinchona."  In  this  form  it  quickly  relieves  the 
distressing  swelling  of  the  abdomen.  The  root  is  chewed  by  dyspeptics, 
and  the  juice  swallowed  when  tonics  are  required.  The  dose  in  substance 
is  bom  a  scruple  to  a  dram,  and  of  the  extract  half  a  dram. 

Incompatibles. — Acetate  of  lead. 


GENUS  ALETRIS. — Corol  superior,  funnel-form,  wrinkled,  somewhat  6-cleft,  with 
the  stamens  inserted  at  the  base  of  its  divisions ;  style  3-sided,  3-partible ;  capsule 
3-ceIled,  many-seeded,  half  inferior,  opening  at  the  sanmiit  when  mature. 

NO.    106.— BLAZING    STAR. 

Common  JVam^.— Devil's-bit,  False  ^oe.  False  Star-grass,  Unicorn-root,  Mealy  Star- 
wort,  &c. 

A.  PARiivosA.  —  Stemless;  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  withering  at  the  tips;  scape  with 
alternate  pedicelled,  farinaceous  flowers. 

Description. — This  plant  is  an  indigenous  perennial,  growing  in  open 
6eld8  and  poor  soils  all  over  the  United  States,  having  from  six  to  twelve 
leaves  springing  directly  from  the  root,  of  unequal  lengths,  and  spreading  on 
the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  star ;  the  stem  rises  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
and  terminates  in  a  long,  slender,  scattered  spike  of  small  white  flowers, 
which  make  their  appearance  in  June  or  July.  The  root  is  small,  crooked. 
Dearly  black  outside,  brown  inside,  and  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  resembling 
aloes  and  quassia. 

Properties. — The  medical  properties  of  this  article  are  those  of  a  power- 
fill  tonic,  stomachic,  and  repercussive.  It  is  employed  by  many  country 
physicians  and  Indian  doctors,  and  highly  valued.  But  small  doses  only 
most  be  used,  because  large  ones  produce  nausea,  dizzinesSt  and  unpleasant 
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efTects ;  twelve  graios  of  the  powdered  root  is  the  largest  dose  that  should  be 
given  alone :  small  doses  invigorate  the  appetite.  It  is  preferable  tOt  and 
maj  be  substituted  for  quassia  either  in  powder,  tincture.,  or  pordial.  The 
root  contains  an  intensely  bitter,  emulsive  resin,  somewhat  similar  to  tloest 
but  \tss  catliardc,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  partially  in  water.  The  tincture 
is  rendered  milky  by  water.  The  resin  U  therefore  different  from  amarioe 
and  alome,  and  is  perhaps  a  peculiar  compound  (Albtrine)  formed  by  ai»- 
arine,  an  oil,  and  a  gum. 

In  dyspepsia,  or  indigestion  arising  from  or  connected  witli  debility  of  the 
stomach,  give  five  or  six  grain  doses  of  the  powdered  root  three  times  a  day. 
In  chlorosis,  in  amenorrhcea,  attended  with  a  relaxed,  debilitated  state  of  the 
system,  it  is  one  of  our  best  vegetable  tonics.  In  short,  in  most  cases  <d 
local  or  general  debility,  where  a  powerful  tonic  medication  is  indicated,  it 
will  as  rarely  disappoint  the  practitioner  as  any  other  article  of  its  class.  Id 
doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  or  a  small  teaspoonful,  with  the  addition 
of  three  or  four  grains  of  capsicum,  it  is  almost  a  specific  in  flatulent  colic. 
An  Indian  doctor  once  informed  me  that  he  had  prescribed  this  article  with 
success  for  pain  in  the  breast :  it  may  be  given  in  wine,  infusion,  or  spirits* 
in  such  doses  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  It  has  also  been  used  with  success 
in  intermittent  fevers  attended  with  dropsical  swellings. 

Employment. — As  a  tonic,  the  dose  may  be  varied  from  four  to  fifteen 
grains.  A  wine  tincture  is  a  good  form  of  administering  it,  combined  with 
capsicum  and  orange-peel,  in  small  doses.  The  tincture  is  better  compound- 
ed with  golden  seal,  prickly  ash,  and  Seneka  snake-root. 


OENTJS  ALLIUM. — Spathe  many-flowered;  corol  inferior,  6-parted,  very  deeply 
divided ;  divisions  ovate,  spreading ;  capsules  3-celled,  3-valved,  many-seeded ;  flow- 
ers in  close  umbels. 

NO.    107.— ONION. 

Common  Nam^s, — Garden  Onion,  Conmion  Onion,  &c. 

A.  CEPA. — Scape  naked,  swelling  toward  the  base,  longer  than  the  terete  leaves. 

Description. — This  is  an  exotic,  perennial  plant,  cultivated  in  gardens 
from  time  immemorial,  and  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  descrip- 
tion. 

Properties. — The  onion  is  stimulant,  diuretic,  expectorant,  and  rubefa- 
cient. The  root  is  occasionally  given  in  dropsy  and  calculous  disorders,  and, 
roasted  and  split,  it  makes  an  emollient  cataplasm  for  suppurating  tumors. 
The  juice,  or  root  bruised,  made  into  sirup  with  sugar,  is  occasionally  given 
in  infantile  catarrhs  and  croup,  and  for  colds.  Its  medical  qualities  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  garlic  (but  inferior  in  strength),  which  should  always  be 
used  instead  of  the  onion  if  practicable.  As  food,  the  onion  has  been  ree- 
onimended  strongly  in  suppressions  of  urine,  in  dropsies,  and  in  calculous 
affections. 
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NO*.  106.  — GARLIC. 

Cbmfium  iVaiiie«.— Clove-Garlic,  dec, 

A*  SATiYUM. — ^^Stem  flat-leaved,  bulb-bearing;  bulb  compound;  stamens  tricuspidate. 

Description. — This  plant  rises  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  The  leaves  from 
the  root  are  namerous ;  on  the  stem  few,  long,  flat,  grass-like ;  the  flowere  rise 
between  the  small  bulbs,  which  terminate  the  stem  in  a  cluster ;  the  flower  is 
white,  and  commonly  abortive ;  the  calyx  is  a  spathe  common  to  all  the 
florets  and  bulbs ;  the  corolla  consists  of  six  oblong  petals ;  the  capsule  is 
short,  broad,  3-celled  and  3-valved,  and  contains  roundish  seeds.  It  is  a 
perennial,  bulbous-rooted  plant,  and  a  native  of  France,  Italy,  and  Sicily, 
but  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  culinary  use.  The  root  consists  of  five 
or  six  small  bulbs,  enclosed  in  one  common  envelope,  of  a  whitish  color. 
Its  strong,  disagreeable  taste  and  odor  are  sufficiently  known.  It  contains  a 
very  heavy  acrid  and  yellow  volatile  oil,  albumen,  sulphur,  a  saccharine  mat- 
ter, and  fecula.  Its  property  depends  upon  this  oil,  which  is  heavier  than 
water,  and  of  a  very  penetrating  odor. 

Properties, — Garlic  resembles  the  squill  in  its  medicinal  properties,  being 
diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant.  A  poultice  of  it  is  a  good  resolvent 
in  indolent  tumors.  It  is  of  service  in  colds  and  coughs,  united  with  honey, 
as  an  expectorant.  As  a  counter-irritant,  it  is  useful  to  cause  revubion  ;  or 
in  the  form  of  draughts,  to  equalize  the  circulation.  In  asthma,  both  pituant 
and  spasmodic,  in  flatulencies,  and  in  hysterical  diseases,  it  has  in  general  a 
good  effect.  It  is  useful,  applied  externally,  in  fevers ;  applied  to  the  feet,  it 
is  beneficial  in  all  inflammatory  diseases,  and  to  quiet  and  produce  sleep  in 
children.  In  France,  the  expressed  juice,  diluted,  is  occasionally  injected 
into  the  rectum,  to  dislodge  ascarides ;  and  b  much  employed  in  asthma, 
catarrh,  and  torpor  of  the  abdominal  vbcera. 

Employment, — The  doses,  in  substance,  are  fi'om  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce,  swallowed  whole,  or  made  into  pills  with  soap ;  of  the  juice,  from 
20  to  30  drops  on  sugar.  It  enters  into  the  Sirup  of  Garlic  of  our  phar- 
macopceia. 

GENUS  ALOE. — Perianth  petaloid,  tubular,  border  spreading,  6-cleft,  base  nectarif- 
enms ;  filaments  exserted  from  the  receptacle ;  capsule  superior,  oblong  S-celled ; 
seeds  several,  angular. 

NO.    109.  — ALOE. 

Description, — There  are  several  species  of  thb  genus  from  which  the 
inspbsated  juice,  known  in  commerce  by  the  name  Aloes,  b  procured.  Of 
the  drug,  four  chief  varieties  are  kept  in  the  shops : — 

1.  Cape  aloes,  brought  fi'om  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  freshly 
broken  it  has  a  very  dark-olive  or  greenbh  color,  approaching  to  black. 
The  powder  is  of  a  fine  greenbh-yellow  color.  When  perfectly  hard,  it  b 
readily  pulverized. 
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2.  Socotrine  aloesj  brought  principally  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa* 
When  in  mass,  it  is  soft,  plastic,  and  of  a  very  light,  yellowish-brown  color 
in  the  interior,  and  powdered  with  difficulty.  The  true  socotrine  is  rather 
rarely  found  pure,  but  is  mixed  with  the  preceding  and  other  varieties. 

3.  Hqpatic  oIocm  is  imported  into  England  from  Bombay,  and  is  of  a  red- 
dish-brown color,  darker  and  less  glossy  than  the  socotrine,  but  resembling 
it  in  odor,  though  less  agreeable,  and  wholly  different  from  the  Cape.  The 
taste  is  nauseous,  intensely  bitter,  the  fracture  not  so  smooth,  and  the  pow- 
der is  of  a  dull-yellow  color. 

4.  Barbadoes  aloesy  produced  in  the  West  Indies.  The  color  is  not  uni- 
form, being  sometimes  dark,  or  almost  black,  sometimes  of  a  liver-color,  and 
also  of  some  intermediate  shade.  It  has  usually  a  dull  fracture,  and  is  almost 
perfecdy  opaque,  even  at  the  edges  and  in  thin  layers.  Its  odor  is  nause- 
ous, and  the  powder  is  of  a  dull  olive-yellow  color. 

The  socotrine,  esteemed  the  best  of  the  aloes,  are  warm  stimulating  pur- 
gatives, and  exercise  a  tonic  power ;  proved  by  their  extreme  bitterness,  and 
the  beneficial  influence  in  chronic  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as 
vomiting,  flatulence,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms  usually  denomi- 
nated dyspeptic.  Their  operation  is  slow,  but  generally  effective,  nor  do 
large  doses  appear  to  exert  much  more  power  than  smaller  ones.  The  me- 
dium dose  of  aloes  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  but  they  are  generally  combined 
with  other  purgatives  to  obviate  habitual  costiveness,  to  remove  viscidity  of 
the  intestines,  and  from  their  stimulating  and  tonic  powers  are  well  adapted 
for  jaundice,  chlorosis,  hypochondriasis,  and  scrofula.  Through  their  acting 
more  particularly  on  the  colon  and  rectum,  they  are  efficacious  in  expelling 
ascarides,  but  from  the  same  cause  they  occasionally  produce  hemorrhoids. 
They  also  impart  a  stimulus  to  the  uterine  vessels,  ai\^  are  found  beneficial 
as  emmenagogues :  pregnant  women  should  therefore  be  cautious  how  they 
porsist  in  their  use. 

Properties. — In  moderate  doses,  from  three  to  ten  grains,  aloes  acts  as  a 
stimulating  cathartic,  influencing  especially  the  large  intestines,  on  which  it 
operates  rather  by  exciting  their  peristaltic  action,  dian  producing  increased 
secretion  fix>m  their  mucous  membrane.  It  produces  its  effects  more  slowly 
than  most  other  medicines  of  this  class,  from  ten  to  eighteen  hours  usually 
elapsing  before  it  operates*  The  specific  action  of  aloes  on  the  large  intes- 
tines contra-indicates  its  employment  in  hemorrhoidal  affections,  in  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  the  prostate  gland  or  the  urethra,  in 
pregnancy  or  during  the  menstrual  discharge.  From  its  mode  of  operation 
it  is  also  evidendy  not  adapted  for  cases  in  which  we  wish  to  produce  in- 
creased secretion  from  the  intestinal  canal,  or  where  a  speedy  operation  is 
required.  The  employment  of  aloes  as  a  purgative  is  nevertheless  very  gen- 
eral, and  perhaps  tiiere  are  few  vegetable  cathartics  more  extensively  used. 
In  torpor  of  the  intestines,  especially  when  accompanied  with  deficient  secre- 
tion of  bile,  it  is  the  most  useful  of  this  class  of  remedies ;  indeed,  it  appears 
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to  be  the  best  substitute  for  that  secretion,  and  is  therefore  exhibited  with  the 
most  beneficial  results  in  jaundice  when  unaccompanied  with  hepatic  inflam- 
mation, mechanical  obstruction  of  the  ducts,  &c.  In  habitual  costiveness  so 
common  in  females,  aloes  is  also  administered  with  much  benefit,  due  atten- 
4on  being  paid  to  the  circumstances  which  contra-indicate  its  employment. 
Gbristison  states  that  the  cathartic  property  of  aloes  is  much  increased  by  its 
combination  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  that  its  irritating  action  on  the  rectum 
is  counteracted  by  combining  it  with  extract  of  hyoscyamus* 

Employment. — Aloes  forms  the  basis  of  a  great  variety  of  drastic  pills. 
It  enters  into  many  of  our  compounds,  for  which  see  Pharmacy. 

Adidterations. — Sometimes  it  is  adulterated  with  common  resin,  but  most 
generally  by  mixing  the  inferior  sorts  with  or  substituting  them  for  the  finer 
kinds :  of  this  we  judge  by  the  physical  characters,  particularly  by  the  odor 
when  breathed  on. 


GENUS  ASPARAGfUS. — Corol .inferior,  6-c1efb  or  6-parted,  erect;  the  three  inner 
divisions  reflexed  at  the  apex ;  style  very  short ;  stigmas  3 ;  berry  3-celled ;  cells 
2-8eeded. 

NO.  110.— A8PARAQU8. 

A.  omciNALis. —  Stem  herbaceous,  nnarmed,  snb-erect,  terete;  leaves  brxstle-fbnn« 
soft ;  stipules  sub-solitary. 

Description. — This  well-known  culinary  plant  is  an  exotic  perennial,  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  has  become  naturalized  in  the  northern 
and  southern  sections  of  our  country.  It  is  still  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  France  as  a  medical  agent,  and  limitedly  so  here;  as  an  article  of 
diet,  however,  it  is  a  great  favorite,  and  not  without  wholesome  efiTects  upon 
the  system.  » 

Properties. — Diuretic,  aperient,  and  deobstruent.  The  young  shoots  are 
eaten  in  the  spring,  and  appear  to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  kidneys 
and  a  sedative  influence  over  the  heart — on  account  of  which  they  may  be 
ordered  as  adjuvants.  The  root  and  seeds  are  used  in  medicine,  and  some- 
times a  sirup  of  the  young  shoots. 

Employment. — An  infusion  of  the  root,  drank  freely,  is  good  in  calculus, 
dropsy,  and  kidney  affections.  Of  the  sirup,  made  from  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  shoots,  take  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces ;  and  a  sirup  of  the  berries 
has  been  used,  it  is  said,  with  apparent  advantage  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 
Of  the  extract,  the  dose  is  about  one  dram.  It  should  be  prepared  by  in- 
spissation :  boiling  injures  the  medical  properties  of  asparagus.  For  the 
infusion,  digest  the  roots  in  hot  water  for  two  hours ;  strain,  and  drink  freely. 
This  is  a  most  excellent  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  of  all  dropsical  and  ne- 
phritic complaints.  The  young  shoots  in  the  spring  may  also  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner;  and  thus  prescribed,  they  rarely  disappoint  the  physician, 
when  given  in  dropsical  affections,  and  for  gravel  and  stone  in  the  bladder 
and  kidneys. 
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OEKUS  BERBERTS.— Calyx  ioferior,  6-leaved ;  petals  6,  with  2  glanda  at  the  claw 
of  each ;  style  none ;  berry  1 -celled,  2  or  4  seeded. 

NO.    111.— BARBERRY. 

B   VULGARIS. — Branches  punctate;  pnckles  mostly  in  threes;  leaves  ohovate,  remotely 

serrate ;  flowers  racemed. 
Synonym. — B.  canadensis. 

Description, — This  shrub  rises  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  height,  with 
branches  long  and  bending,  having  many  small  thorns,  often  three  together. 
The  leaves  are  crowded  and  unequal  in  each  fascicle,  on  short  leaf-stalks, 
smooth  and  glossy,  oboval,  obtuse,  with  small,  remote  teeth.  The  flowers 
are  on  slender  and  lax  racemes,  either  nodding  or  pendulous ;  yellow,  od 
long  pedicels,  and  rather  small.  Tlie  berries  hang  in  loose  bunches ;  thej 
are  oblong  and  red,  and  are  frequently  preserved  in  sugar  for  the  table. 

This  shrub  blossoms  in  April  and  May.  The  berries  ripen  in  June,  but 
they  are  sometimes  abortive.  The  stamina  of  the  flowers  are  irritable,  and 
bend  with  elasticity,  toward  the  pistil  when  touched.  It  is  found  from  Canada 
to  Virginia,  in  mountains,  hills,  among  rocks,  &c. ;  common  in  New  Eng^ 
land,  in  rocky  fields ;  rare  in  the  west,  and  in  rich  soils.  The  whole  shrobi 
even  the  root,  is  acid.  In  the  berries  this  acid  becomes  very  pleasant,  and 
is  probably  the  tartaric  acid,  but  mixed  with  some  astringency.  The  inner 
bark  is  yellow  and  bitter. 

Properties, — Tonic,  purgative,  antiseptic,  acid,  and  sub-astringent.  The 
bark  of  the  stem  and  root  is  the  most  important  part  of  this  shrub  in  medi- 
cine ;  an  infusion  being  good  in  jaundice,  having  a  tonic  and  laxative  effect, 
and  operating  even  to  remove  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes.  It  is 
also  an  excellent  gargle  for  sore  mouth  from  any  cause.  A  beer  is  likewise 
made  from  it,  which  is  used  in  domestic  practice  for  this  purpose.  The 
berries  contain  a  very  acid  and  red  juice.  The  sirup  diluted  forms  a  pleas- 
ant and  useful  drink  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  fluxes,  and  malignant  fevers,  for 
abating  beat,  quenching  thirst,  raising  the  strength,  and  preventing  putre&o- 
tion.  They  are  very  grateful  to  patients  in  all  acute  and  febrile  affections, 
when  made  into  a  conserve  or  jam,  and  will  tend  to  create  and  improve  an 
appetite.  Prosper  Alpinus  says  that,  being  attacked  with  a  putrid  fever, 
accompanied  with  a  bilious  diarrhoea,  he  attributes  his  recovery  entirely  to 
eating  the  fruit  of  the  barberry.  Simon  Pauli  gives  a  similar  account  of  the 
use  of  the  berries.  J.  Bauhin  recommends  the  same  remedy  in  dysentery, 
and  the  late  observations  of  botanic  physicians  generally  confirm  all  the  views 
above  advanced. 

Employment, — Of  the  powdered  bark,  small  doses  are  recommended  to 
produce  tonic  and  laxative  eflTects.  As  a  cathartic,  it  is  taken  in  doses  of 
a  teaspoonful,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours  until  it  operates.  In  jaun- 
dice we  infuse  it  in  hard  cider  and  give  about  a  fluid  ounce,  sweetened,  four 
or  five  times  a  day.     The  sirup,  infusion,  or  decoction,  for  fluxes,  ftc.,  u 
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well  as  in  tbe  above  complaints,  may  be  given  as  ibe  stomaidi  will  bear,  or 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner. 


OENUS  CAULOPHYLLUM.--Cdyz  inferior,  »-6  kavad,  cadecow;  nectaries  6, 
sab-reaifonD,  fleshy,  glatuMHU  at  the  margia,  attached  to  the  daws  of  the  petab; 
seed  Baked,  elevated  on  a  stipe,  after  bsTiag  borrt  its  cadocous  pericarp. 

NO.    112.  — PAPOOSE- ROOT. 

Oomaum  Noma. — Blue  Cohosh,  Sqoaw-root,  Blae-berry,  ice, 

C.  TSAUCTaoiDES. — Stem-lesf  simply  temate;  floral  one  doaSly  temate ;  stem  en^af 
in  three  leaves  each ;  petiole  being  trifid,  and  sapporting  nine  leaflets ;  the  two  lateral 
ones  sessile,  and  2-lobed,  middle  one  petioled,  and  3-lobed ;  racesBe  ample  ;  berries 
dariL  blae ;  woody. 

Synonym. — Ltontke  thaUctroide$^  W. 

Descriptiofu — This  plant  grows  from  two  to  four  feet  high;  the  root  is 
yellow  inside,  brown  outside,  hard,  irregular,  knobby,  branched,  with  many 
fibres ;  stem  upright,  straight,  smooth,  dividing  at  the  top  into  three  branches, 
each  of  which  has  three  leaves,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  comes  out  the 
flower-stem ;  leaves  smooth,  lobed,  somewhat  in  shape  like  the  hand.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  green,  producing  a  stone-berry,  of  a  dark-blue 
color,  something  like  sour  grapes.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  is  generally  found  in  low,  moist,  rich  grounds, 
near  running  streams,  in  swamps,  and  on  islands  that  have  been  overflowed 
with  water. 

Properties. — Demulcent,  anti-spasmodic,  emmenagogue,  sudorific,  &C 
This  plant  is  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  amenorrhcea. 
It  appears  to  be  well  suited  to  the  complaints  of  females,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose much  used  by  the  Indian  women  to  expedite  parturition,  and  in  hys- 
terical afiections,  dropsy,  &c. ;  and  is  beneficial  in  venereal  complaints.  For 
rheumatism,  Henry  recommends  two  ounces  of  this  root  and  one  ounce  of 
blood-root  (Sanguinaria  canadensisjj  bruised,  and  infused  in  three  pints  of 
spirits.  Of  this  a  wineglassfui  three  times  a  day  may  be  taken.  This  prep- 
aration will  also  promote  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Smith  asserts  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  Indian  women  owe  the  facility  of 
their  parturition  to  a  constant  use  of  a  tea  of  the  root  for  two  or  three  weeks 
before  their  time.  This  view  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  Dr.  Benedict,  of 
tbe  state  of  Kentucky,  who  declares  that  he  has  prescribed  it  to  several  females, 
who  had  uniformly  tedious  labors,  with  complete  success.  He  also  speaks 
highly  of  it  as  a  nervine,  useful  in  epilepsy,  nervous  excitement,  suppressed 
menstruation,  Auor-alhus,  and  diseases  of  similar  types. 

EmploymerU. — Given  generally  in  the  forms  of  infusion  and  decoction. 
For  rheumatism,  two  ounces  with  one  ounce  of  blood-root,  infused  in  proof 
spirit,  may  be  taken  in  wineglass  doses  three  times  a  day.  The  root  only  is 
the  ofilcinal  part  of  this  phunt. 
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OEKUS  CONVOLLARIA.— Corol  6-cleft ;  calyx  Bcme ;  m^gm  3-Mded ;  berry  mipo- 
riof,  3-celled. 

NO,   lia  — LILY    OF    THE    VALLEY. 

C.  MAJAUS.— Scape  QAkedf^BBOotli;  lemvee  OTAl-orate. 

DacripHcn. — This  beaiiliful  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  found 
especially  in  the  hard  meadows  of  Sweden  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  flowers  hare  a  strong,  delightful  odor.  The  lily  is 
extensively  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant. 

Properties. — Narcotic,  anti-spasmodic,  cathartic,  and  errhine.  The  flow- 
ers, as  a  conserve,  were  formerly  used  in  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and  corysa. 
Taken  internally,  they  are  said  to  be  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  their  extract 
purges  actively  in  the  dose  of  half  a  dram.  At  present  they  are  employed 
only  in  coarse  powder  as  an  errhine.  The  root  may  be  used  in  every  way 
as  the  flowers,  it  having  similar  properties. 

Employment. — Indicated  above. 

NO.    114.  — SOLOMON'S    SEAL. 

Common  Name*. — Giant  Sdomon's  Seal,  Sec. 

C.  MULTiPLosA. — Leaves  alternate,  clasping  the  stem,  oblong-oral;  stem  roand,  bend- 
ing ;  peduncles  axillary,  loose,  many-flowered ;  corols  fnnnel-fbnn,  greenisb  white. 
Symanyms. — C.  polygonatum^  Polygonatum  muUyUmtm. 

Description. — This  plant  rises  six  or  seven  inches  in  height;  the  leaves 
are  lanceolate,  and  of  a  dark-green  color ;  the  flowers  in  umbels,  and  hang 
on  the  sides  of  the  stalks,  producing  red  berries.  It  generally  grows  on 
the  sides  of  meadows,  high  banks,  and  mountains,  in  every  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Properties. — The  roots  are  astringent,  tonic,  corroborant,  and  demulcent. 
They  are  useful  in  all  cases  of  fluor-albus,  in  immoderate  flowing  of  the 
menses,  arising  from  female  weakness,  and,  combined  with  the  comfrey  in 
the  f<irm  of  sirup  or  cordial,  they  have  been  recommended  for  consumption 
and  general  debility.  In  all  aflfectionf  of  the  lungs  it  is  a  valuable  ingredient 
for  pulmonary  compounds.  The  bruised  roots,  being  very  mucilaginous, 
have  long  been  employed  as  poultices  for  inflammations  and  piles,  and  as  a 
discudent  application  to  various  kinds  of  tumors,  as  well  as  to  bruises  accom- 
panied with  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cellular  membrane.  Galen  speaks 
of  this  article,  or  of  one  analogous  to  it,  as  a  cosmetic  used  by  the  women 
of  his  time  to  prevent  and  remove  pimples  of  the  face  and  freckles  of  the 
skin.     It  enters  into  the  Restorative  Cordial  of  our  pharmacopoeia. 

Employment. — In  infusion,  sirup,  or  cordial,  and  as  poultices. 

NO.    115.— SMALL    SOLOMON'S    SEAL. 

Common  Names. — Spiked  Solomon's  Seal,  Clustered  Solomon's  Seal,  drc. 
C.  BACKMOSA. — Stem  with  alternate  leaves;  leaves  sessile,  oblong-oval,  acuminate, 
nerved,  pubescent ;  flowers  in  a  terminal  raceme-panicle. 
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De9criptum. — The  root  of  this  species  is  creeping,  jointed,  fibrous,  jellow 
externally,  white  within,  and  thick  as  the  little  finger.  The  stem  is  rouod, 
flexuous,  hairy,  and  two  feet  or  more  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  partially  clasping  at  the  base,  nerved,  of  a  shining  green, 
covered  with  a  fine  down,  and  tapering  to  a  long  point ;  the  flowers  are  whiles 
making  their  appearance  in  June,  and  are  arranged  in  a  cluster  at  the  end 
of  the  stem.     It  is  usually  found  in  low  grounds,  among  bushes. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  plant. 


GENUS  LILIUM. — Corol  inferior,  liliaceous,  6-petaIled;  petals  with  a  longitodiiial 
line  from  the  middle  to  the  base ;  stamens  shorter  than  the  style ;  stigma  nndivided ; 
capsnle  sub-triangular,  with  the  valves  connected  by  hairs  crossing  as  in  a  sieve. 

NO.    116.  — WHITK    LILY. 


L.  CANDIDUM. — Leaves  lanceolate,  scattered,  tapering  to  the  base;  corbl  beH-form, 
glabrous  within. 

Description. — Root  bulbous ;  stem  upright,  rising  about  three  feet ;  leaves 
numerous,  smooth,  without  foot-stalks ;  flowers  large,  white,  terminating,  the 
stem  in  clusters  upon  short  peduncles ;  the  corolla  is  bell-shaped,  composed 
of  six  petals  of  a  beautiful  white  color ;  capsule  oblong,  divided  into  thre^ 
cells,  containing  many  flattish  seeds  of  a  semicircular  shape.  This  plant  it 
a  native  of  the  Levant,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  is  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens for  its  beauty,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  its  oldest  inhabitants.  Before  the 
time  of  Gerard  it  was  very  generally  cultivated  in  ornamental  gardens. 

Properties. — Emollient,  anodyne,  and  emmenagogue.  The  roots  are 
mucilaginous,  and,  boiled  in  milk,  form  good  cataplasms,  which  will  fulfil  the 
same  indications  as  those  made  of  garlics,  and  are  also  said  to  be  of  benefit 
in  dropsy  and  epilepsy.  The  fresh  root,  simmered  in  lard,  is  beneficial  in 
eruptive  diseases.  The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  odor,  and  were  formerly 
used  in  medicine. 

Employment. — A  poultice  made  with  milk,  and  an  ointment  with  lard,  as 
outward  applications.  It  enters  into  the  Tetter  Ointment  of  our  pharma* 
copceia.     The  firesh  bulb  has  been  used  for  dropsies. 

GENUS  PRINOS. — Consists  of  shrubs,  a  part  of  which  are  deciduous  and  a  part  ever- 
green ;  bearing  small  lateral  or  axillary  flowers :  its  character  is  formed  by  a  6-cleft 
calyx,  a  monopetalons  sub-rotate,  6-cleft  corolla,  and  a  6-seeded  berry. 

NO.    117.  — BLACK    ALDER. 

Common  Names. — Winter-berry,  False  Alder,  ice. 

P.  vERTiciLLATUS. — Leaves  deciduous,  oval,  serrate,  acuminate,  pubescent  beneath; 

fascicles  of  staminate  flowers  axillary,  umbelliferous ;  the  pistillate  flowers  are  aggre* 

gated ;  both  6-parted. 
Synonym. — P.  gronavii^  Mx. 

Description. — The  black  alder  is  irregular  in  its  growth,  but  most  com- 
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monly  grows  in  bunches  six  or  eight  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, or  scattered,  on  short  petioles,  oval,  acute  at  the  base,  sharply  serrate, 
acuminate,  some  hairy,  particularly  on  the  veins  un'demeath;  the  flowers 
are  small,  white,  growing  in  little  tuiU  or  imperfect  umbels,  which  are  nearly 
sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  calyx  small,  6-clefi,  persistent ;  corolla  mon- 
opetalous,  spreading,  without  a  tube,  the  border  divided  into  six  outer  seg- 
ments ;  the  stamens  are  erect,  with  oblong  anthers :  m  the  barren  flowers  they 
are  equal  in  length  to  the  corolla,  in  the  fertile  ones  shorter ;  the  germ  in  the 
fertile  flowers  is  large,  green,  roundish,  with  a  short  neck  or  style,  termina- 
ting in  an  obtuse  stigma.  These  are  followed  by  irregular  bunches  of  bright- 
scarlet  berries,  which  are  roundish,  supported  by  the  persistent  calyx,  and 
crowned  with  the  stigma,  6-celled,  containing  six  long  seedsy  convex  out- 
wardly, and  sharp-edged  within.  The  berries  are  bitter  and  unpleasant  to 
the  taste,  with  a  little  sweetness  and  some  acrimony.  The  bark  b  moder- 
ately bitter,  but  inferior  in  this  respect  to  some  other  riirubs. 

Properties. — Alterative,  sub-astringent,  tonic,  corroborant,  and  anti-her- 
petic.  It  is  used  in  both  substance  and  decoction  in  intermittent  and  various 
other  forms  of  fever,  even  those  of  an  aggravated  bilious  type,  and  is  very 
useful  as  a  tonic  and  corroborant  in  cases  of  great  debility ;  also  in  dropsies 
and  incipient  gangrene.  It  is  likewise  of  value  in  obstinate  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, given  internally  or  applied  as  a  wash. 

Barton  thinks  that,  on  some  occasions,  the  black  alder  is  better  than  the 
Peruvian  bark.  Dr.  Thatcher  recommends  a  decoction,  or  infusion  of  the 
bark,  taken  internally,  in  doses  of  a  teacupful,  and  employed  also  as  a  wash 
for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  particularly  the  herpetic  kind.  A  tea 
or  decoction  of  the  bark,  sweetened,  has  been  highly  extolled  for  the  remo- 
tal  of  worms  in  the  stomach  of  children.  The  bark  or  root,  combined  with 
other  articles,  and  made  into  beer  or  diet-drink,  is  found  to  be  excellent  to 
purify  the  blood.  The  berries,  infused  in  brandy,  are  said  to  be  very  effica- 
cious in  some  pulmonary  affections,  bleeding  piles,  and  internal  hemorrhage. 
Matthew  Noyes,  a  clergyman  of  Northford,  Connecticut,  it  is  said  was  cured 
of  an  affection  of  the  lungs  which  had  rendered  him  unable  to  preach.  He 
took  a  wineglassful  of  the  above  preparation  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Employment. —  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  30  grains  to  a  dram,  re- 
peated several  times  a  day.  The  decoction  should  be  made  by  boiling  two 
ounces  of  the  bark  in  three  pints  of  water  down  to  a  quart :  dose,  from  two 
to  three  fluid  ounces. 


OENUS  SCILLA.^— Corolla  inferior,  of  tiz  ovate-oblong  petals,  spreading,  dectdnons ; 
stamens  thread-shaped. 

NO.   118._OFFICINAL    SQUILL. 

Common  Names, — Squills,  Sea-Onion,  Sec, 

S.  KAEiTiiiA. — Bnlb  coated,  pear-shaped,  scaly  at  thstop;  flowers  nmch  earlier  than 
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the  leaves,  in  t  strong,  dense,  cylindrical  cluster ;  lower  bracteas  elongated  at  the 
base. 
iSynofiym.—  C/rgtaea  maritima^  Steinbeil. 

Descriptian.'-^This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  sandy  shores  of  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  Syria,  and  the  Levant.  It  blossoms  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, the  leaves  not  appearing  until  October  and  November. 

The  entire  bulb  varies  in  size  from  that  of  the  fist  to  that  of  a  child's  head, 
ovoid,  covered  externally  with  layers  of  thin,  reddish  (SquUla  rmbra)  or 
whitish  (SquUla  alba)  papery  membranes ;  internally  it  is  composed  of  thick, 
fleshy,  concentric  scales,  of  a  pale  rose-color.  Dried  squill  is  in  yellowish, 
somewhat  translucent  slices,  brittle,  but  readily  attracting  moisture  when  they 
become  flexible ;  it  is  odorless,  but  has  an  acrid,  very  nauseous  taste. 

Squill  consists  of  a  crystallisable  alkaloid  (Schxitina),  probably  the  active 
principle  of  the  drug,  of  tannin,  gum,  uncrystallizable  sugar,  acrid  volatile 
matter,  and  some  salts.  It  yields  its  virtues  to  water,  alcohol,  vinegar,  and 
the  dilute  acids.  The  sesqui-salts  of  iron  communicate  a  deep-blue  color 
to  the  infusion,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  gelatin,  or  by  tincture  of  iodine. 

Properties. — In  large  doses,  squill  acts  as  a  narcotico-acrid  poison,  twen- 
Qr-four  grains  of  the  powder  having  proved  fatal ;  but  in  medicinal  doses  it 
operates  as  a  diuretic,  expectorant,  and  emetic,  and,  if  the  patient  is  kept 
warm  during  its  administration,  will  produce  a  profuse  perspiration.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  in  cases  where  the  organs  of  respiration  are  clogged  or 
oppressed  with  mucus,  and  is  extolled  for  its  efficacy  in  dropsical  swellings 
and  in  inflammations  of  the  kidneys.  In  combination  with  digitalis,  it  seldom 
fails  to  produce  increased  flow  of  urine,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the 
absorption  of  the  effused  fluid  in  dropsies.  Squill  alone  is  perhaps  better 
adapted  for  local  than  for  general  dropsy.  It  is  commonly  held  to  be  inad- 
missible when  inflammatory  symptoms  are  present. 

Employment. — As  a  diuretic,  the  pulverized  squill  is  given,  in  from  one 
to  three  grain  doses,  made  into  pills  with  mucilage ;  or  of  the  tincture,  from 
10  to  30  drops  of  vinegar  of  squills:  dose,  from  one  half  to  one  and  a  half 
drams ;  and  of  the  wine,  from  one  to  three  drams.  As  an  emetic,  the  sirup 
of  squills  is  sometimes  given  to  children  in  hooping-cough,  croup,  &c,  in 
doses  of  about  one  fluid  dram  every  quarter  of  an  hour  until  the  desired 
eflTect  is  produced. 

Incompaiiblei. — The  alkalies,  and  the  sesqui-salts  of  iron. 


OENUS  UVULARIA.— Corol  inferior,  6-petalled,  with  a  nectariferons  hollow  at  the 
bate  of  each  petal;  filaments  very  short,  gio^nng  to  the  anther;  ttigmas  reflezed; 
capsule  3-comered,  3-celled,  3-valved,  with  transverse  partitions ;  seeds  many,  sab- 
globose,  arilled  at  the  hilnm. 

NO.    119.^BELLWORT. 
Cbnifiioii  JVomet.— Mohawk-weed,  dfce. 
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U.  FBRTOUATA.— ^LetTes  perfoliate,  oval,  obtuse ;  oorbl  bell-lilsceoiis,  scabrous  or  gran- 
idar  within ;  anthers  cospidate. 

Description.^^The  stalk  rises  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and 
it  most  frequently  divided  into  two  equal  branches  at  the  top,  on  one  of 
which  there  is  one  triangular  seed-vessel.  The  leaves  are  separate  and  per- 
foliate ;  blossom  yellow  and  unfolds  in  May ;  roots  white,  fibrous,  and  pos- 
sess but  little  taste  or  smell ;  grows  on  rich  hillsides  and  in  moist  bottoms, 
in  timbered  lands ;  and  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  western  states.  Its  general 
appearance  resembles  the  Solomon's  seal  when  young,  and  at  first  view  might 
be  mistaken  for  it* 

Properties. — Herpetic,  demulcent,  and  nervine.  We  learned  some  of 
the  properties  of  this  plant  from  the  aborigines,  who  used  it  for  the  bites  of 
the  rattlesnake  and  other  reptiles,  and  for  wounds  and  sores.  It  is  very  use- 
fid  in  sore  mouth  and  in  inflamed  larynx  and  gums.  When  chewed,  and 
the  saliva  swallowed,  it  cures  sore  throat.  The  shoots  are  edible  when 
joung,  like  asparagus,  and  also  the  dry  roots  cooked. 

Dr.  Humphrey,  of  Illinois,  states  that  he  was  induced  to  attempt  its  exhi- 
bition in  a  case  of  erysipetalous  face  where  all  the  usual  remedies  failed :  in 
nx  hours  the  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the  patient  was  cured ;  since  which 
he  has  (bund  it  eminently  successful  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  this  class, 
b  acute  ophthalmia,  and  in  all  herpetic  cases,  as  well  as  for  sore  ears,  mouth, 
fcc,  of  children. 

EmplaymetU. — In  decoction  and  fine  powder  internally,  and  the  ointment 
or  poultice  for  outward  application. 


^itot  33.    Sig1|1lUl.  —  Bearing   flowers  with  but  two   styles   or  sessile 
stigmas. 

QENUS  ORYZA. — Calyx  (^lune,  d-valved,  1-flowered;  corol  3-valved,  adhering  to 
the  seed. 

NO.    190.  — RIOE. 

0.  SATiVA. — Culm  j<nnted ;  leaves  clasping;  panicle  terminal. 

Description. — This  is  an  annual  and  well-known  plant,  a  native  of  the 
inundated  parts  of  India ;  but  it  is  now  cultivated  in  the  southern  portions  of 
this  country,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  the  soil  and  climate  will  per- 
mit The  rice  of  commerce  consists  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant  deprived  of 
their  husk,  and  constitutes  the  almost  exclusive  diet  of  whole  nations  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Properties. — The  seeds  or  grains  are  mealy,  sweet,  and  highly  nutritious ; 
and  being  free  from  laxative  properties,  are  admirably  adapted  to  cases  of 
weak  bowels  in  which  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  looseness  or  diarrhoea, 
both  as  an  article  of  diet  and  a  remedial  agent  The  popular  notion  that  a 
diet  of  rice  is  injurious  to  the  eyes  is  but  a  popular  fallacy. 
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Employment. — A  decoction,  called  rice-water^  is  a  good  nutritive  driiik  in 
fevers  and  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  bowels,  lungs,  and  kidneys. 
Burned,  as  coffee,  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  somewhat  astringent :  take  t 
teaspoonful  of  this  and  add  a  teacupful  of  boiling  water;  when  settled,  pour 
off  and  sweeten  ;  this  will  be  a  dose  for  an  infant  in  bowel-complaints,  grad- 
ually lessening  the  discharges,  and  rendering  them  less  green  and  sour.  The 
dose  for  an  adult  is  a  tablespoon ful  of  the  burnt  and  powdered  rice  to  a 
cupful  of  water,  and  is  beneficial  in  acidity  of  the  stomach. 


(Drittr  333.    '^rigljltiD. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  three  styles  or  aessDe 
stigmas. 

OENUS  COLCHICUM. — Perianth  single,  corollaceoos,  with  a  radical  tabe  and 
6-parted  limb ;  capsules  3,  inflated ;  seeds  numerous. 

NO.    121.  — OOLCHICUM. 

Common  Names, — Meadow- Saffron,  &c. 

C.  AUTUMN  ALE. — Lcavcs  flat,  lanceolate,  erect;  segments  of  the  perianth  oblong. 

Description, — This  is  an  exotic,  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  grows  in  considerable  abundance  in  the  north  and  west  of 
England,  but  all  attempts  to  naturalize  it  here  appear  to  have  failed.  The 
cormus  (improperly  called  a  bulb)  is  fleshy,  covered  with  a  loose,  brown 
membrane,  giving  origin  in  the  middle  of  summer  to  a  young  cormus,  which 
remains  attached  to  the  parent,  grows  rapidly,  and  sends  up  in  autumn  a 
naked  white  tube  or  flowering  stem,  terminating  in  a  pale-purple,  crocus-like 
flower;  the  flower  soon  dies;  and  the  seed-vessel,  which  remains  under 
ground,  springs  up  with  the  erect,  broadly-lanceolate  leaves,  in  the  ensuing 
February  or  March. 

Properties. — Cathartic,  &c.  The  principal  diseases  in  which  colchicum  has 
been  employed  are  gout  and  rheumatism.  Administered  during  a  paroxysm 
of  gout,  it  seldom  fails  to  alleviate  the  pain  and  cut  short  the  fit.  In  acute 
rheumatism  the  employment  of  this  article  requires  the  greatest  caution. 
Owing  to  its  action  on  the  secretion  of  the  uric  acid,  it  is  employed  with  the 
best  possible  effect  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  in  which  oxalate  of  lime 
is  present  in  the  urine. 

OENUS  HELONIAS.  —  Calyx  none;  corol  6-parted  or  6-petalled,  spreading,  gltnd- 
less;  styles  distinct;  capsules  3-celled,  3-homcd,  few-seeded. 

NO.    122— UNICORN-ROOT. 

Common  Names, — False  Unicom,  Blazing  Star,  Devil's-bit,  Drooping  Sturwort,  &c. 

H.  DioiciA.  —  Scape  leafy;  racemes  spiked,  nodding :  pedicels  short,  sub-bracted ;  fila- 
ments longer  than  the  corol;  petals  linear;  leaves  lance-oblong.  Generally  dioe- 
cious. 
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Sffntnupiu, — H.  fwmLa^  Jn. ;  MeUmthium  dioicum,  Wr. ;  Af.  denium,  Lk. ;  J^eratrum^ 
luteum^  Linn.,  &c. 

Descriptiati. — This  plant  has  a  tapering,  fibrous  root,  about  an  inch  long, 
small,  very  hard,  transversely  wrinkled,  and  mostly  abrupt  at  the  end,  as  if 
bitten  ofF — hence  one  of  its  common  names :  yet  the  devii's-bit  of  the  shops, 
and  what  is  now  generally  known  by  that  name,  is  the  Alctris  farinosa. 

The  unicorn  is  abundant  in  some  of  the  western  states,  and  is  found  also 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Connecticut,  growing  in  woodlands  and 
meadows  in  moist  situations.  The  root  and  leaves  continue  green  all  winter, 
and  spread  upon  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  star ;  they  are  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  terminated  by  a  somewhat  tapering  point.  The  stem  of  the  male 
plant  is  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  terminates  in  a  long,  drooping,  and 
very  graceful  spike  of  flowers,  of  a  dirty-white  color,  remaining  in  bloom 
from  June  to  July.  The  stem  of  the  female  plant  is  erect,  much  taller  than 
the  other,  and  furnished  with  flowers  of  a  larger  size. 

There  is  danger  of  the  Aletris  farinosa  being  mistaken  for  this  plant,  as  il 
has  received,  in  common  with  it,  several  of  its  vulgar  names.  Although 
somewhat  similar  in  growth  and  appearance,  the  medical  properties  are  vastly 
diflTerent,  and  the  confounding  of  them  in  administration  as  medicine  would 
be  hazardous.  The  Helonias  is  the  unicorn  of  the  shops,  while  the  Aletrii 
b  the  blazing  star. — (See  No.  106.) 

Properties, — Tonic,  corroborant,  &c.  It  is  beneficial  in  stomach-com- 
plaints and  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  acting  as  a  tonic  in  improving 
the  appetite ;  it  is  also  useful  in  checkmg  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  root 
is  much  esteemed  among  botanic  physicians  for  various  complaints  aflTecting 
the  digestive  functions.  When  chewed,  it  appears  to  be  useful  in  alleviating 
coughs.  The  Indian  women  employed  this  plant  under  an  impression  that 
it  would  prevent  abortion ;  an  idea  that  Thomson  appears  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  them,  as  he  did  many  others,  and  has  made  it  an  ingredient  in 
his  "  Woman's  Friend." 

Employment.  —  The  root  may  be  given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  half  a  tea- 
spoonful.  It  is  also  used  in  tincture,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  compound 
sirups.  Portions  of  the  solid  root  are  recommended  to  be  retained  in  the 
mouth,  swallowing  the  saliva  which  it  will  excite. 

Adulterations. — It  will  sometimes  be  found  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of 
the  beth-root. 


GENUS  RUMEX. — Calyx  3-leaved ;  petals  3,  valve-like,  converging ;  stigmas  many- 
cleft;  seed  1,  naked,  3-sided. 

NO.    123.  — 8HEEP-80RREL. 

Common  Names. — Field-Sorrel,  &c. 

R.  ACET08ELLUS. — Valves  without  grains;  leaves  lance-hastate ;  flowers  dioecions. 

Description* — This  is  a  common  and  well-known  plant,  growing  from 
Vol.  III.— 9 
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six  to  twelve  inches  in  height,  in  old  pastures  and  fields,  througboat  the 
United  States. 

Properties. — Refrigerant,  anti-scorbutic,  fix.  It  is  useful  in  all  inflam- 
matory diseases,  as  well  as  in  scurvy. 

Employment. — Used  in  decoction  freely.  The  leaves,  wrapped  up  and 
roasted,  and  applied  to  indolent  tumors,  wens,  boils,  inflammations,  &c., 
will  bring  on  suppuration  quickly,  and  be  found  very  serviceable.  The 
leaves  may  be  administered  with  great  advantage  as  an  article  of  diet  in 
scorbutic  aflTections. 

NO.    124.  — WATER-DOOK. 

Chmmon  Names, — Great  Water-Dock,  dec. 

R.  AquATicus. — Valves  ovate,  entire,  bearing  obsolete  grains;  leaves  heart-lanceolate, 
acate. 

Description. — This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  marshes  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  this  country.  It  rises  five  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  nearly  two  feet 
long,  narrow,  linear,  and  pointed ;  those  at  the  bottom  are  nearly  eighteen 
inches  long,  of  a  narrow  ovate  form,  somewhat  indented,  and  stand  upon 
long,  channelled  foot-stalks ;  flowers  numerous,  yellow,  and  hang  in  whorled 
spikes  upon  slender  peduncles. 

Properties, — Deobstruent,  tonic,  and  detergent.  This  plant  aflTords  a 
medicine  of  considerable  efficacy  when  applied  externally  as  a  wash  for  foul 
ulcers,  and  for  spongy  and  putrid  gums ;  its  roots,  when  pulverized,  have 
been  found  excellent  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  The  roots  are  of  a  bitter,  as- 
tringent taste,  and  have  often  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  scorbutic  and 
cutaneous  disorders,  in  which  they  are  administered  internally,  and  applied 
externally  in  ointments,  cataplasms,  lotions,  or  fomentations.  Decoctions 
of  the  leaves  are  likewise  an  efficacious  laxative,  and  have  been  taken  with 
advantage  in  rheumatic  pains  and  chronic  diseases  occasioned  by  costiveness 
or  by  visceral  obstructions. 

The  Indians  used  the  water-dock  with  great  success  in  cleansing  foul 
ulcers.  Dr.  Withering  states  that  he  saw  an  ill-conditioned  ulcer  in  the 
mouth,  wbich  had  destroyed  the  palate,  cured  by  washing  the  mouth  with  a 
decoction  of  this  root,  and  drinking  a  small  quantity  of  the  same  daily. 

Employment.'-^The  dose  usually  given  is  a  decoction  of  half  an  ounce  of 
the  fresh  jroots,  or  from  one  to  two  drams  of  them  in  a  dry  state. 

.NO.   125.  — YELLOW-DOCK. 

Common  Names. — Narrow-leaf  Dock,  Garden  Patience,  Sonr  Dock,  Curled  Dock,  Sec. 
R.  CRI8PU8. — Valves  of  the  calyx  ovate,  entire,  all  marked  with  a  grain-like  appendage 
on  the  back;  leaves  lanceolate,  undulate,  acute. 

Description. — Stem  herbaceous,  branched  at  the  top,  four  or  five  feet 
liigh,  cylindrical  and  channelled ;  leaves  elongate,  sagittate,  supported  by 
long  petioles ;  flowers  greenisfa,  in  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  branches ;  calyx 
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turbinate,  with  six  divisions ;  six  stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx  ;  three  stigmas ; 
fruit  triangular. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  Amer- 
ica. It  grows  abundantly  in  damp  places,  in  gardens,  &c. ;  flowering  in  the 
summer.  The  root  is  long,  fibrous,  fusiform,  brownish  externally,  yellowish 
internally,  almost  inodorous,  and  of  an  acrid  and  bitter  taste.  The  leaves 
possess  a  sub-acid  taste. 

The  yellow-dock  roQt,  of  which  no  accurate  analysis  has  yet  been  made, 
seems  to  contain  sulphur  in  a  free  state,  oxalate  of  lime,  starch,  and  some 
extractive  principle  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  a  very  popular  rem- 
edy in  domestic  practice,  chiefly  in  combination,  in  alterative  and  detergent 
sirups.  The  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten  like  spinach,  and  the  roots  are 
employed  in  making  a  yellow  dye. 

Properties. — Slightly  tonic,  astringent,  detergent,  alterative,  anti-herpctic, 
&c.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  rhubarb  in  its  operation  upon  the  bowels, 
and  its  efiect  on  the  system  is  very  satisfactory  in  all  cases  of  scrofulous 
taint,  impurities  of  the  blood,  and  in  cutaneous  aflTections ;  and  for  these  pur- 
poses it  is  now  frequently  prescribed.  Dr.  Sanborn,  who  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  properties  of  this  plant,  thus  speaks  of  it :  '*  The  common 
narrow  or  yellow  dock  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  native  plants.  It  is  physi- 
cal and  bracing;  it  will  evacuate  the  bowels  without  weakening  the  system, 
as  many  other  medicines  do :  three  tumblerfuls  per  day  at  three  different 
times  may  be  taken  with  perfect  safety.  There  is  scarcely  any  disease  where 
it  may  not  be  administered  to  advantage.  I  have  used  it  in  palpitation  of  the 
heart  with  very  visible  benefit  In  all  bilious  complaints  it  has  never  failed 
in  giving  immediate  relief.  In  the  piles  it  always  relieves.  It  will  allay 
internal  heat,  and  promote  a  moisture  upon  the  surface.  I  have  found  noth- 
ing surpass  it  in  cases  of  hectic  fever.  In  all  diseases  of  the  skin  it  may  be 
administered  with  advantage.  It  is  good  in  chronic  as  well  as  in  inflamma- 
tory rheumatism. 

"  The  reason  that  the  value  of  this  article  is  so  little  known  is,  perhaps, 
because  the  patient  does  not  take  enough  of  it,  and  does  not  follow  it  up 
long  enough.  It  will  purify  the  blood,  promote  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions, allay  inflammation  and  irritation,  and  throw  out  of  the  system  acrimo- 
nious humors.  It  is  rather  cold  when  taken  alone :  it  maybe  made  palatable 
with  sugar  and  molasses ;  and  add  as  much  cayenne  to  every  tumblerful  as 
you  may  conveniently  take  up  on  the  handle  of  a  teaspoon,  or  half  a  tea- 
spoonful.     It  will  prove  gently  laxaUve. 

**  I  have  used  it  in  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  attended  with  cough,  with  bene- 
ficial results ;  in  this  case  the  powdered  root  should  be  used :  one  teaspoonful 
to  a  cupful  of  milk,  scalded  in.  It  is  'rather  difficult  to  procure  the  right 
kind ;  that  which  is  found  in  wet  land  is  white  and  woody,  and  is  not  fit  to 
use.    There  is  no  kind  good  but  that  which  is  yellow  and  fibrous." 

^Emplayment. — A^  decoction  of  this  root  drank  is  considered  beneficial  iik 

•    / 
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the  cure  of  cancers.  A  poultice,  applied  to  indolent  swellings,  is  very  use* 
ful  to  discuss  them ;  an  ointment  is  also  good  in  the  discussion  of  indolent 
glandular  tumors.  Thatcher  says  it  will  effectually  cure  the  itch.  A  sirup 
made  of  the  root  (which  is  a  good  way  of  exhibiting  it)  is  excellent  to  eradi- 
cate scrofulous  and  other  taints  of  the  system.  Ten  grains  of  the  pulverized 
root  may  be  given  as  a  dose.  This  powder  may  also  be  used  as  a  dendlHce 
when  the  gums  are  spongy,  for  which  it  is  excellent 

NO.    126.— BROAD-LEAF    DOCK. 

Common  Names. — Blunt-leaved  Dock,  &c. 

R.  OBTUsiFOLius. — Valves  toothed,  principally  bearing  a  grain-like  appendage;  radical 
leaves  heart-oblong,  obtuse ;  stem  a  little  scabrons. 

Description. — This  is  a  common  plant  in  our  rich  grounds  and  pastures, 
but  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Europe.  Its  flowers  appear 
in  June  and  July ;  the  root  is  large,  dark  on  the  outside,  and  internally  of  a 
yellow  color.  The  stem  is  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  somewhat  rough ;  the 
radical  leaves  ovate,  cordate,  obtuse,  and  very  large ;  the  valves  dentate,  and 
^one  of  them  conspicuously  graniferous. 

Properties.  —  The  properties  of  this  plant  are  similar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding species  of  the  dock. 

OENUS  TRILLIUM. — Calyx  3-leaved,  inferior,  spreading;  corol  3-petaIled;  atylea 
none ;  stigmas  3 ;  berry  3-celled,  many-seeded. 

NO.    127. -BETH -ROOT. 

Chmmon  Names, — Broad-lcaf-Beth-root,  Birth-root,  Cough-root,  Indian  Balm,  Ground- 
Lily,  6cc. 

T.  PURPUREUM. — Leaves  spatnlate-ovate,  acuminate,  net- veined;  flowers  peduided, 
nodding;  petals  larger  than  the  calyx. 

Synonyms. —  T.  latifdium,  Raf. ;   T.  cemumona,  Bw. ;   T.  pendulum,  Mattson. 

Description. — This  plant  rises  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  has  three 
large  leaves  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  from  between  which  appears  a  solitary,  bell- 
shaped  flower,  of  a  purple  or  white  color.  The  root  is  bulbous,  full  of  small 
fibres,  of  a  brown  color  externally,  and  white  within.  In  the  southern  states 
it  blooms  in  April ;  but  farther  north,  not  till  May.  Mattson  calls  this  the 
T.  pendidunif  which  is  a  mistake. 

Properties. — The  root  of  this  plant  is  astringent,  pectoral,  tonic,  antisep- 
tic* alterative,  &c.  The  root  is  employed  internally  in  hematuria,  or  bleed- 
ing from  the  kidneys,  bladder,  or  urethra,  in  uterine  hemorrhage,  immoderate 
menstrual  evacuations,  spitting  of  blood,  hectic  fever,  asthma,  cough,  and  all 
pulmonary  diseases,  administered  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powdered 
root,  or  in  infusion.  In  fluor-albus  I  have  employed  an  infusion  of  this  root 
with  much  success.  ''Externally,'*  says  Rafinesque,  *'  this  root  is  very  use- 
ful in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  in  tumors,  indolent  and  putrid  ulcers,  carbuo- 
cle»»  and  mortifications,  by  itself  or,  what  is  still  better,  in  combination  with 
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blood-root"  As  a  tonic,  this  article,  combined  with  blood-root,  is  said  by 
the  same  writer  to  be  a  certain  cure  for  inflamed  carbuncles  and  ulcers,  after 
•  purge  has  been  administered.  It  is  also  said  that  this  root  restrains  gan- 
grene. In  female  complaints  it  is  a  good  astringent,  given  in  menorrhagia, 
leucorrhcBa,  and,  after  parturition,  to  astringe  the  uterine  organs. 

The  Canadians  say  that  the  roots  chewed  will  instantly  cure  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake,  in  both  men  and  cattle.  Mr.  Hawkins  saw  an  Indian  make 
the  experiment  for  a  gill  of  rum :  how  it  resulted  was  not  stated.  The  In- 
dians of  Missouri  call  this  plant  Mochar  newachar,  signifying  heat  and  cold. 
It  is  their  palliative  in  consumption,  and  their  women  make  much  use  of  the 
ardcle  after  parturition.  It  is  very  strengthening  and  stimulating.  In  the 
treatment  of  leucorrhoea,  it  is  a  valuable  remedy ;  and  in  certain  cases  of  pro- 
lapsus uteri,  attended  with  debility  and  relaxation  of  tlie  ligaments  and  con- 
tiguous parts,  it  is  not  only  used  internally,  but  also  as  an  enema  applied  to 
the  parts  once  or  twice  a  day  during  the  whole  period  of  its  internal  use. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  medicine  of  much  more  value  than  it  is  generally  thought 
to  be,  and  deserves  attention. 

EmploymenU — The  powdered  root  may  be  given  in  teaspoonful  doses; 
externally,  in  the  form  of  poultice.  The  infusion  is  made  by  adding  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  to  a  tablespoonful  of  the  powder ;  to  be  drunk  freely.  If 
this  is  wanted  in  hemorrhage,  its  astringent  qualities  will  be  improved  by 
using  the  raspberry-leaf  tea  as  a  menstruum,  and  making  the  infusion  strong, 
a  tablespoonful  or  two  to  be  given  as  a  dose,  and  gradually  increased  as  cir- 
cumstances  require.  In  pulmonary  affections  probably  the  sirup  would  be 
a  good  medicine ;  but  as  a  general  rule  the  powdered  root  in  doses  of  from 
10  to  20  grains  is  the  preferable  mode  of  administration. 


GENUS  V£RATRUM. — Polygarooiia  or  dioecious.  Calyx  none;  corol  6*parte<]  or 
6-peta11ed,  seseile,  spreading,  withoat  glands ;  capsules  3,  adnate,  many-seeded. 

NO.    128.  — WHITE    HELLEBORE. 

Common  Nmmus. — Itch- weed,  Indian  Poke,  Wolf-bane,  &c. 

V.  TiRiDE. — Racemes  panicled ;  bracts  of  the  branches  lance-oblong,  the  bract  of  the 
flowers  longer  than  the  sab-pnbescent  peduncles ;  leaves  broad-ovate,  plaited,  many- 
nerved. 

Synmtym. —  V.  alhum^  Ms. 

Description. — White  hellebore  grows  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height. 
It  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  abounding  in  the  valleys  of  tlie  Green  mount- 
ains. The  root  is  tuberous,  fleshy,  brownish  externally,  and  furnished  at 
the  base  with  long,  simple,  white,  cylindrical  fibres. 

Properties. — This  is  a  poisonous,  active  plant  The  root,  which  is  the 
part  employed,  is  acrid,  nauseous,  drastic,  emetic,  errhine,  acoprotic,  repel- 
lent, powerfully  stimulant,  followed  by  sedative  effects,  escharotic,  and  in* 
flaming  the  skin  if  applied  to  it.     It  is  beneficial  in  epilepsy,  gout,  mania^ 
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cophosis,  and  acute  rheumatism ;  and  is  applied  topically  in  scabs,  tinea 
capitis,  lepra,  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  affections.  Sec.  It  is  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  article,  however,  and  requires  great  caution  in  its  exhibition.  In 
doses  of  from  three  to  ten  grains  the  powder  is  emetic,  but  it  often  fails  in 
some  persons,  and  always  acts  tardily.  A  wine  made  from  it  is  used  in 
^ut :  dose  (adding  one  fourth  opium)  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  repeated 
at  intervals.  The  ointment,  used  externally,  has  been  known  to  produce 
emesis,  even  by  application  to  the  legs !  In  decoction  it  is  a  poison  to  all 
insects,  and  is  noxious  to  swine,  sheep,  geese,  and  fowls ;  crows  are  intoxi- 
cated by  eating  corn  steeped  in  it.  In  gout  it  removes  the  paroxysms,  allays 
pains,  procures  rest  and  sleep,  reduces  the  pulse,  and  abates  fevers.  It  is 
also  employed  in  keeping  issues  open  in  ulcers.  It  is  used  by  some  empirics 
as  a  tonic  and  emmenagogue  in  quinsy  sore  throat,  suppressions,  jcc.,  but 
its  employment  in  these  complaints  is  dangerous.  Improper  doses  produce 
dimness  of  sight,  faintness,  insensibility,  &:c.  The  Indians  formerly  made 
use  of  it  to  poison  their  arrows ;  it  has  latterly  been  epnployed  in  tanning 
leather  very  quickly.     It  contains  Veratrine,  a  narcotic  alkali. 

Employment. — We  use  the  root,  diluted  with  some  mild  power,  as  an 
errhine  in  catarrh,  and  the  ointment  in  herpetic  affections.     The  decoction 

an  injection  has  been  recommended  for  fistula  in  ano. 


CUsS  ^33.    }St{ttaidtria. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  seven  stamens. 
(ttiStX  3.    3^niniQt|infl. — Bearing   flowers   with   but  one  style  or  sessile 
stigma. 

GENUS   JESCULUS. — Calyx  bell-form,  5-lobed ;  petals  4  or  6,  expanded;  limbs 
ovate ;  filaments  recurved  inwardly ;  capsules  prickly ;  leaflets  sessile  or  sub-sessile. 

NO.    129.— HORSE-CHESTNUT. 

Common  Names.  —  Spanish  Chestnut,  &c. 

JR.  HippocASTANUM. — Cspsule  pHckly ;  corol  5-petaIled;  leaflets  7,  wedge-obovate, 
acute,  toothed ;  flowers  speckled. 

Description. — This  is  a  magnificent  tree,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Asia, 

but  has  been  generally  cultivated  in  Europe  since  its  introduction  by  Clusius 

about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  well  known  in  this  country. 

The  fruit  consists  almost  entirely  of  fecula.     The  bark,  which  is  inodorous, 

is  bitter,  astringent,  and  slightly  aromatic.     It  yields  its  virtues  to  both  water 

and  proof  spirit.     The  sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc  throw  down  from  the  infu*" 

sion  dark-colored  precipitates,  while  oxymuriate  of  mercury  and 'superacetate 

of  lead  precipitate  it  white.     Tartar-emetic  eflfects  no  change  in  it ;  gelatin 

precipitates  a  small  portion  of  tannin.     A  new  vegetable  principle,  named 

EscuLiNE,  which  is  said  to  possess  alkaline  properties,  has  been  discovered 

in  JEsculus  hijfpocastanumy  by  M.  Carzoneri,  and  on  it  the  febrifuge  virtues 

of  the  bark  are  supposed  to  depend. 
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Properties. ^^The  bark,  which,  for  ase,  should  be  about  three  years  old, 
was  first  recommended  as  a  febrifuge  by  ZanDicbelli ;  and  several  other  Eu- 
ropean physicians  have  subsequently  written  accounts  of  its  efficacy  in  inter- 
mittent and  other  fevers.  The  powder  of  horse-chestnut  bark  was  one  of 
the  common  ingredients  that  entered  into  the  factitious  Cinchonas^  which, 
during  the  prolonged  war,  when  the  British  navy  shut  the  continental  ports, 
were  resorted  to  firom  necessity  by  the  French  physicians 

Kmflayment. — A  strong  decoction  has  been  commended  as  a  lotion  in 
gangrene ;  and  four  grains  applied  to  the  nostrils  at  night,  are  said  to  aet 
mildly  in  the  morning,  as  an  errhine.  The  usual  dose  of  the  powder  is  from 
one  half  to  a  dram  every  four  hours.  Of  the  decoction,  made  with  one  and 
a  half  ounces  of  the  bark  to  a  pint  of  water,  about  two  ounces  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day* 


i^ltft  9S».     'QMttgtIltU. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  four  styles  or  sessile 

stigmas. 

GENUS  SAURURUS. — Calyx  in  an  anient  or  spike,  with  1 -flowered  acales;  oomlU 
none ;  anthers  adoate  to  the  filaments ;  germs  4 ;  berries  or  eapeales  4,  l-seeded ; 
stamens  fi,  7,  8,  or  more. 

NO.  130.  — LIZARD'S    TAIL. 

Common  Names. — Swamp-Lily,  &c. 

S.  CKRNUU8. — Stem  angular,  aalcate;  leaves  alternate,  beart-oblong,  acnminate. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  fresh  root  is  applied  in  the  form  of  poultices» 
as  emollients  and  discutients,  to  inflamed  and  swelled  surfaces.  Roasted* 
and  applied  as  a  poultice,  it  has  been  found  exceedingly  eflicient  in  lumbago, 
pains  in  the  breast,  sore  nipples*  Sec. 


€bSS  t!333.     (^itSlltnO. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  eight  stamens. 

^tttX  3*  3Sl000gt|ltia. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  one  style  or  sessile 
stigma. 

QENUS  ACER. — Polygamous.  Sometimes  bezandrons.  Calyx  5-cleft;  corol  4  or 
5  petalled,  or  wanting;  samaras  2,  united  at  the  base,  l-seeded,  often  one  rodimeat 
of  a  seed. 

NO.    131.  — 8TRIPED    MAPLE. 

Common  Names. — Wbistle-wood,  Moose- wood.  False  Dogwood,  6ce. 
A.  STRIATUM. — Lower  leaves  ronndish,  npper  ones  3-cnspidate-aenmtnate,  sharply  ser- 
rate, glabroQS ;  racemes  simple,  pendent. 
Synonym. — A.  pennsylvanicum^  Wildenow. 

Description. — This  is  a  small  forest-tree,  attaining  the  height  of  about 
fifteen  feet,  covered  with  a  greenish-striped  bark,  and  generally  grows  on 
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ooldy  timbered  land.     The  leases  are  large,  and  of  the  form  of  those  of  the 
sugar-maple. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  bark  of  this  tree  is  now  kept  in  the  shops, 
«id  is  recommended  as  a  valuable  detergent.  The  decoction  is  used  as  a 
wash  for  inflamed  and  ill-conditioned  sores  and  ulcers.  The  fresh  leaves 
are  said  to  possess  ^reat  efficacy  applied  as  drafts  to  reduce  inflammations. 


OENUS  DAPHNE.-— Calyx  none;  eorol  4-cle£t,  withmsg,  induding  the  stameBt; 
dmpe  l-seeded. 

NO.    132.— MEZEREON. 

D.  MEZEREUM. — Flowers  sessile,  canline,  in  threes;  leayes  lanceolate. 

Description. — This  is  an  indigenous  low  shrub,  growing  in  woods  and 
shady  places,  and  flowering  in  February  or  March.  It  grows  plentifully  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio  river.  When  cultivated  in  gardens,  in  rich  soil,  it 
attains  to  the  height  of  sixteen  feet.  The  whole  plant  is  so  corrosive,  that 
six  of  its  berries  are  said  to  kill  a  wolf.  The  bark  of  the  root,  when  chewed 
ibr  some  time,  is  extremely  acrid  to  the  taste,  exciting  an  insupportable  sen- 
sation of  burning  in  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Properties.  —  Mezereon  is  a  stimulating  diaphoretic,  and  has  been  found 
serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  cutaneous  diseases.  Its  principal  use 
is  in  syphilis,  as  being  particularly  efficacious  in  removing  venereal  nodes, 
and  disposing  ulcerations  to  heal. 

Employment. — It  is  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  :  two  drams  of  the  bark, 
with  half  an  ounce  of  licorice-root,  being  boiled  in  three  pounds  of  water  to 
two  pounds,  and  four  or  six  ounces  of  this  given  four  times  a  day.  It  is 
generally  combined  with  sarsaparilla,  when  it  forms  the  *'  compound  decoc- 
tion of  sarsaparilla,"  usually  kept  in  apothecaries'  shops. 


GENUS  DIRCA. — Calyx  none;  corol  tubular;  limb  obsolete,  voeqnal ;  stamens  mi- 
equal,  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  corol ;  style  filiform ;  berry  or  dmpe  l-seeded. 

NO.    133.— LEATHER. WOOD. 

Commcm  Names. — American  MeEereoa,  Moose-wood,  dee. 

D*  FAL08TRI8. — Lfeaves  oval ;  flowers  axilkry,  2  or  3  in  a  hairy,  bud-like  involucre. 

Description. — This  is  a  small  bush,  from  one  to  five  feet  in  height,  with 
a  very  tough  bark.  It  grows  in  swamps  and  damp  places.  The  bark  and 
root  have  a  peculiar,  nauseous  smell,  and  an  unpleasant,  acrimonious  taste. 
They  contain  an  acrid  resin,  bitterish  extractive,  mucilage.  Sec. ;  the  resin  or 
active  principle  is  only  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  The  decoction  and 
extract  are  bitter,  but  not  acrimonious. 

Properties. — Emetic,  cathartic,  rubefacient,  epispastic,  &c.,  and  the  ber- 
ries narcotic     The  fresh  root  and  bark,  in  substance,  at  the  dose  of  fron 
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five  to  ten  grains,  produce  vomiting,  with  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  stomach, 
and- sometimes  act  as  a  cathartic  also.  They  are  an  active  and  dangeroue 
niedicine,  to  which  less  acrimonious  substances  ought  to  be  preferred.  Ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  thejr  produce  rubefaction  and  vesication  in  thirty  hours: 
this  appears  a  safer  mode  of  using  them,  as  they  might  become  auxiliaries  to 
the  Spanish  flies  (CantharidesJ.  The  berries  produce  nausea,  giddiness, 
ftupor,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  insensibility,  like  other  narcotics.  Bige- 
low  considers  this  plant  a  substitute  for  the  Pohjgala  ienega;  and  we  find  it 
also  to  resemble  that  artk^le  in  its  expectorant  and  sudorific  properties :  but 
the  latter  is  by  far  better  and  safer,  and  therefore  preferable.  When  the  bark 
of  the  leather-wood  is  chewed,  it  produces  salivation  ;  it  is  so  tough,  that  it 
can  not  be  reduced  to  powder,  but  forms  only  a  kind  of  lint. 
Employment. — As  a  tincture,  in  small  doses. 


OEKUS  JEFFERSONIA.— Calyx  4  or  5  leaved,  colored,  caducous ;  corol  8-petal1ed ; 
capsule  obovate,  sab-stiped,  1-celled,  dehiscent  below  the  top ;  seeds  many,  oblong, 
ariUed  at  the  base. 

^      NO.    134.'TWIN-LEAF. 

OMMHm  Names. — Yellow-root,  Gronnd-Sqairrel  Pea,  ice. 

J.  DiPHTLLA. — Stemless;  peduncles  naked,  1-flowercd ;  leaves  in  pairs. 

The  best  essay  I  have  seen  on  this  article  was  written  by  the  talented 
editor  of  the  **  Western  Medical  Reformer,"  in  1838,  and  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  select : — 

Description. — "  This  singular  plant  grows  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the 
western  states,  chiefly  near  streams  and  rivers.  It  grows  luxuriantly  along  the 
banks  of  the  Scioto,  near  this  place  [Wortliingtoa,  Ohio].  It  is  known  by 
various  names  in  different  sections,  as  twin-leaf,  yellow-root,  ground-squirrel 
pea,  &c.  Its  root  is  perennial,  large,  yellowish,  and  fibrous.  Its  leaves  rite 
directly  from  the  root,  on  long  petioles ;  they  are  smooth,  oval,  and  twin  or 
binate.  Its  flower-stem,  or  scape,  is  erect,  naked,  and  bears  a  single  white 
lower,  resembling  that  of  the  puccoon  or  blood-root.     It  blooms  in  April. 

Properties. — **  The  root  is  the  part  used  :  this  has  a  pungent,  somewhat 

disagreeable,  bitterish,  and  acrid  taste.     It  imparts  its  virtues  to  both  water 

and  alcohol.     The  Jeffersonia  is  an  active  article,  and  our  experience  with 

it  has  satisfied  us  that  it  is  possessed  of  valuable  remedial  powers.     Yet  it 

does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  any  class  of  physicians ;  at 

least  it  is  not  noticed  by  any  medical  author  except  Barton,  and  he  supposes 

its  properties  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Podophyllum  peltatum^  which  is 

aot  the  case — Aat  being  a  powerful  cathartic ;  whereas,  the  Jeffersonia  acts 

as  t  stimulating  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and,  except  given  in  very  large 

doses,  does  not  act  upon  the  bowels.    It  seems  to  resemble,  in  its  action, 

dw  seneka  snake-root. 

'*  We  have  used  it  principally  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  the  secondary 
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forms  of  syphilis,  and  in  those  painful  affections  so  often  resulting  from  th^ 
use  of  mercurial  preparations,  and  generally  with  very  satisfactory  success. 
In  chronic  rheumatism,  especially,  our  success  with  this  article  has  been  sif^ 
naL  We  have  also  administered  it  with  evident  benefit  in  many  other  chronic 
diseases,  particularly  those  in  which  the  class  of  medicines  called  alteratives 
are  supposed  to  be  indicated. 

EmplaymefU. — '*  The  best  forms  of  exhibiting  it  are  in  decoction  and  sal* 
urated  tincture.  The  former  is  prepared  by  adding  a  pint  of  water  to  half 
an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root ;  then  boil  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
strain :  dose,  from  half  to  a  wineglassful  three  times  a  day.  The  latter,  two 
ounces  of  the  root  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol,  or  Holland  gin :  dose,  firom 
one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night." 


GENUS  (ENOTHERA.— Calyx  4-clefr,  tubular,  caducous ;  divisions  deflected ;  petals 
4,  inserted  on  the  calyx ;  stigma  4-cleft ;  capsule  4-celled,  4-vaIved  *  seed  not  feadi- 
ered,  affixed  to  a  central  4 -sided  columella. 

NO.    ]35.>-SCABISH. 

Cofnmon  Names. — Tree-Primrose,  &c.  * 

C£.  BIENNIS.  —  Stem  villose,  scabrous;  leaves  lance-ovate,  flat,  tootbed;  flowers  sub* 
sessile ;  stamens  shorter  than  the  corol. 

Description. — This  is  a  biennial,  indigenous  plant,  growing  in  fields  and 
along  fences,  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas,  rising  from  two  to  five  feet  in 
height,  with  a  rough  stem,  alternate  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  and  fine  yellow 
blossoms,  appearing  in  July  and  August. 

Properties. — Vulnerary  and  herpetic,  and  very  useful  in  tetter  and  roost 
eruptive  and  cutaneous  affections.     It  is  generally  used  externally  as  a  wash. 

Employment. — The  decoction  applied  topically  several  times  a  day  to  the 
aflfected  parts.  • 


dDrlttt  333.    '^riglinill. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  three  styles  or  sessile 
stigmas. 

GENUS  POLYGONUM. — Calyx  inferior,  5-parted,  colored;  corol  none;  seed  1,  an- 
gular, covered  with  the  calyx.  * 

NO.  136.  — KNOT-QRA8S. 

P.  AVicuLARK.  —  Stamens  8 ;  styles  3 ;  leaves  lanceolate,  scabrous  at  the  margin ;  stipules 
short,  lacerate ;  stem  procumbent ;  flowers  sub-sessile,  axillary,  minute. 

Description. — This  is  a  pale-green  plant,  and  grows  in  dooryards  and  by 
the  wayside  where  the  ground  is  made  hard  by  being  occasionally  trampled. 
It  has  many  branches,  which  spread  on  the  ground,  so  tKat  a  thrifty  plant 
will  sometimes  reach  one  foot  or  more  each  way  from  the  centre.  The  leaves 
are  short  and  smalL 
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:  Ptnpertiei.'^^The  whole  plant  possesses  diuretic,  nephritic,  and  nervine 
.properties.  Dn  Matlson,  who  experimented  upon  this  article,  says :  **  The 
.glass,  which  is  the  portion  used  in  medicine,  has  simply  an  herbaceous  taste. 
I  have  used  it  in  three  or  four  severe  cases  of  colic,  and  it  has  always  afforded 
eatire  relief  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  I  gave  some  of  it  for 
trial  to  a  brother-practitioner,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  it  very 
extraordinary  virtues  in  diis  disease.  It  appears  to  be  equally  efficacious  in 
flatulency,  tenesmus,  and  spasms  of  any  part  of  the  body.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  plant  is  capable  of  a  very  extensive  remedial  application,  and  I  hope 
it  will  receive  the  attention  of  practitioners."  It  was  formerly  used  by  phy- 
sicians as  a  vulnerary  and  styptic,  but  fell  into  disuse. 

EmplaymenU — The  infusion  may  be  taken,  in  doses  of  about  a  teacupful, 
as  often  as  appears  necessary. 

NO.    137.^  BISTORT. 

Cbmnum  Name*. — Great  Bistort,  Snake-weed,  Patience-Dock,  See. 
P.  BisTORTA. — Stem  simple,  bearing  one  spike;  leaves  ovate,  waved,  the  radieal  ones 
nmniDg  down  the  foot-stalk* 

Description. — Thi§  plant  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  was  probably  in- 
Ut>duced  here,  where  it  is  found  to  be  a  troublesome  weed  in  meadows.  It 
is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  June.  The  root  is  creeping,  woody,  and  crooked ; 
it  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  surrounded  with  slender  fibres,  of  a  brown- 
ish4>lack  color  on  the  outside,  and  reddish  within.  The  stem  is  solitary, 
simple,  erect)  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height,  round,  swelling  at 
the  joints,  striate  and  smooth.  The  leaves  are  enure,  ovate,  smooth,  som^ 
what  flexuose,  of  a  bright-green  color,  and  glaucous  beneath ;  the  radical 
ones  are  somewhat  cordate,  pointed,  and  stand  upon  long  winged,  or  rather 
dacun^nt  foot-stalks ;  those  of  the  stem  are  almost  sessile,  amplexicaule,  hay- 
ing tubular,  sheathing  foot-stalks,  each  furnished  with  membranous  stipulae 
or  ochr«.  The  flowers  terminate  the  stem  in  a  close  cylindrical  spike,  about 
two  inches  in  length  ;  each  of  them  stands  single  on  very  short,  slender  stalks, 
with  membranous,  notched,  brown  bracteas  at  the  base.  The  calyx  is  gen- 
erally rose-colored,  and  deeply  divided  into  five  obtuse  segments ;  the  stamens 
are  eight,  tapering,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  supporting  purple  anthers ;  the 
germen  is  triangular,  bearing  three  distinct  styles,  with  small  obtuse  stigmas. 
The  nuts  are  triangular,  black,  and  shining,  each  containing  a  single  seed. 

Properties.-'^The  root  of  bistort,  the  part  used  in  medicine,  is  inodorous, 
bot  to  the  taste  very  astringent  It  gives  out  its  virtues  to  water,  and  turns 
a  solution  of  green  vitriol  to  ink.  Bistort  is  really  a  very  powerful  astrin- 
gent, and  appears  to  be  neglected  merely  because  it  grows  in  almost  every 
meadow.  The  powdered  root,  in  doses  of  a  dram,  will  be  found  useful  in 
hemorrhage,  diarthosa,  and  chronic  dysentery ;  and,  combined  with  bitters, 
Jias  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever,  by  Dr.  Cullen,  of 
England.     The  decoction  is  also  employed  as  an  astringent  injection  in 
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fluoi^albus  and  gleet;  as  a  gargle  in  spongy  gums  and  sore  throat;  and  as  a 
lotion  to  discharging  ulcers/  Internally  it  is  combined  with  gentian  in  inlev- 
mittents ;  and  as  an  astringent  in  passive  hemorrhages,  chronic  mucous  dit* 
charges,  and  alvine  fluxes,  it  is  equal  to  marsh-rosemary  or  cranesbill. 

EmphymenU — The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  dram; 
and  of  the  decoction,  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

IncamjHUibleM. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin,  and  tincture  ef 
iodine. 

NO.    138.  — WATER-PEPPER. 

Common  Names, — Arse-smart,  Smart- weed,  Bitiog-knot  weed,  &c. 

P.  PUNCTATUM.  —  Stamens  8;  styles  3;  leaves  lanceolate,  glabrous;  stipales  lax,  |^ab- 

roQS,  ciliate  at  the  apex,  spotted ;  spike  filiform,  weak,  somewhat  nodding ;  bracts 

remotely  alternate. 
SynonytM. — P.  hydropiper^  Mx. ;  P.  hydropiperoides.  Ph. 

Description. — This  species  of  polygonum  is  an  extremely  common  plant 
throughout  every  section  of  the  United  States.  The  stem  rises  to  the  beigiit 
of  from  about  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches,  and  is  slender,  smooth,  branch- 
ing, and  erect.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  very  acute,  and  end  at  the  base 
in  a  short,  compressed,  sheathing  petiole.  The  stij[yles  are  truncate  and 
pubescent.  The  flowers  are  in  one  or  two  simple,  slender  spikes,  and  of  a 
pale-pink  or  white  color.  It  flowers  from  July  to  September.  The  pakn 
green  color  of  the  whole  plant,  and  the  white  or  nearly  white  flowers,  will 
assist  in  distinguishing  it  from  the  other  species  resembling  it — these  haviag 
a  deeper  green  or  purplish  color,  and  bright-red  flowers.  The  taste  is  vmry 
acrid.     Proof  spirit  is  the  best  menstruum  for  extracting  its  active  properties. 

Properties. — Dr.  J.  Eberle  made  many  experiments  in  the  administration 
of  this  plant,  which  were  published  in  the  '*  Western  Journal  of  Practical 
Medicine"  in  1837,  in  two  or  three  very  interesting  articles,  the  substance 
of  which  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Kost  in  his  new  work :  ''  Dr.  Eberle  consid- 
ered this  one  of  the  best  emmenagogues  that  we  possess.  '  I  have  emplojred 
this  plant,'  says  he,  *  in  perhaps  twenty  cases  of  amenorrhcea ;  and  I  can 
affirm  that  with  no  other  remedy  or  mode  of  treatment  have  I  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  with  this.  I  have  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  continue  its  use 
for  more  than  six  or  seven  days  before  its  emmenagogue  powers  were  mani- 
fested.' The  author  has  also  proved  it  successful  in  a  number  of  cases. 
Dr.  Eberle  used  it  in  a  saturated  tincture,  in  teaspoonful  doses.  It  will  an- 
swer just  as  well  to  use  the  cold  watery  infusion.  But  the  plant  should 
never  be  scalded,  as  this  impairs  its  medical  virtues.  Long  keeping  also 
injures  it  The  medicine  is  perfectly  safe,  and  may  be  taken  freely  until  the 
desired  eflfect  is  produced." 

Employment. — It  is  generally  employed  in  the  form  of  a  saturated  tinc- 
ture* The  extract  made  with  diluted  alcohol  is  also  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion. The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  a  teaspoonful  two  or  three  times  daily ;  of 
the  extract,  from  five  to  eight  grains  may  be  given  at  a  dose. 
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dm  9^     ^SnndnC* — Bearing  flowers  with  but  nine  stameDs. 

^lllt  9.  jSlnnyipiU* — Beanog  flowers  with  but  odo  style  or  sessile 
stigma* 

GENUS  LAURUS. — Calyx  4  to  6  parted ;  corol  none ;  nectaries  3,  each  a  S-brisded 
or  S-lobed  s^and,  aurroirading  the  germ ;  drupe  l-§eeded ;  stameiia  vary  from  3  to  14» 
bat  geaerally  in  two  aeries  of  6  each. 

NO.    139.  — SPICE-BUSH. 

Qmm§m  Names. — Ferer-biiah,  ftc 

L.  Bxvxonf. — Leaves  wedge-oboyate,  whitish,  sub-pubescent  beneath ;  flowers  in  clus- 
tefed  umbels ;  buds  and  pedicels  glabrous. 

De$criptum. — This  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  growing  from  four  to  ten  feet 
in  height,  and  delighting  in  moist^  rich  soil,  or  river  bottoms ;  leaves  cuneo- 
obovate,  entire,  sub-pubescent  beneath ;  flowers  in  clustered  umbels,  appear- 
ing before  the  leaves ;  berries  oval,  of  a  shining-crimson  color  when  ripe. 
All  parts  of  the  shrub  have  a  spicy,  agreeable  flavor,  which  is  the  strongest 
u  the  baik  and  berries. 

Properties. — A  verv  pleasant,  spicy  stimulant  and  tonic.  It  is  useful,  in 
decoction,  as  a  drink  m  fevers,  and  has  been  considered  a  specific  for  inter- 
mideots.  The  berries  have  been  highly  recommended  as  a  stimulant  in 
rheamatism.  By  distillation,  the  branches,  bark,  and  berries,  yield  essential 
oil  containing  all  the  stimulant  virtues,  but  not  the  tonic. 

EmploifwiefU. — Administered  as  atonic,  about  four  ounces  of  the  infusion 
may  be  given. 

NC.    140.'CAMPHOR. 

L.  CAKFBOBA. — Louves  triply-nenred,  lance-ovate,  whitish  beneath;  flowers  on  long 
peduncles. 

Description. — Camphor  is  a  proximate  principle  contained  in  a  great 
number  of  plants,  but  is  obtained  principally  from  the  Dryohalanops  cam- 
fkcwOf  a  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  forests  on  the  nortliwestern  coast  of 
Somatra ;  and  from  the  Laums  camphora^  a  tree  growing  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  Dryabalanops  has  a  large  trunk,  often  six  or  seven  feet  in 
diHBeCer;  the  leaves  are  opposite  below,  and  alternate  above,  elliptical,  ob- 
tBsely  acaminate,  or  rather  beaked,  parallel-veined,  entire,  supported  on  short 
pQlia4es,  with  subulate,  caducous  stipules  in  pairs ;  calyx  1-leafed,  permanent, 
ankiged  into  a  gibbous  cup,  with  five  ligulate,  long  scariose  wings ;  corolla 
f-paited ;  fruit  a  persistent  capsule,  superior,  ovate,  woody,  fibrous,  longitu- 
dinally  farrowed,  1-celled  and  S-valved,  with  a  solitary  seed,  possessing  a 
sOKMig  teidiinthinate  fragrance.  The  trunk  of  the  Laurus  camphoru  is 
straight  and  tolerably  high ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  oval,  shining  on  the 
svperior  snrfiioe,  glaucous  on  the  inferior  one ;  the  flowers  are  in  corymbs, 
sappotsed  oo  long  pedoscles ;  the  fruit  is  similar  to  that  of  the  cinnamon- 
tree,  bm  mailer. 
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Camphor  is  solid,  white,  traDsparent,  ver}*^  volatile,  and  brittle ;  it  is  conH 
monly  id  the  form  of  round  pieces,  convex  on  one  side,  slightly  concave  on 
the  other,  of  a  crystalline  texture  and  shining  fracture,  not  easily  pulverizedt 
tenacious  between  the  teeth,  of  a  strong  smell,  and  generally  of  an  acrid  taste, 
followed  by  a  sensation  of  cold.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*988.  It  is  com- 
posed of  carbon,  74*38;  hydrogen,  10*67  ;  and  oxygen,  14*61.  It  inflames 
easily,  and  burns  with  a  good  deal  of  smoke,  without  leaving  any  residue. 
Heated,  it  melts  at  347^  Fahr.,  boils  at  400°  Fahr.,  and  is  easily  reduced 
to  vapor,  even  at  the  common  temperature.  Alcohol  dissolves  three  fourths 
of  its  weight ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  but 
water  dissolves  only  a  small  quantity,  and  precipitates  it  from  its  alcoholic 
solutions.  Treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  gives  camphoric  acid,  and  with  sul- 
phuric acid  it  changes  partly  into  artificial  tannin. 

Properties. — Camphor  is  stimulant,  sudorific,  and  anti-spasmodic.  Ex- 
hibited in  small  doses,  it  increases  excitement ;  but  if  pushed  too  far,  it  in- 
duces delirium,  vertigo,  convulsions,  and  death.  In  low  typhoid  fevers,  this 
article  appears  to  exert  its  greatest  benefit.  Combined  with  opium  and  ipe- 
cacuanha, it  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  low  typhus  and  putrid  fevers.  Its 
power  of  allaying  the  delirium  and  other  nervous  symptoms  of  typhus  is  more 
decisive  than  that  of  any  other  remedy  we  possess.  It  has  likewise  been 
given  with  success  in  epilepsy.  Dr.  Gooch  considers  camphor,  given  in 
union  with  hyoscyamus,  the  best  sudorific  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted. 
His  method  of  administering  it  is,  to  give  ten  grains  of  each  at  bedtime,  after 
the  use  of  the  tepid  bath.  Camphor  enters  into  the  Sudorific  Drops  and 
several  plasters. 

Employment. — Given  in  the  form  of  powder,  emulsion,  or  solution.  By 
titurating  it  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  it  is  easily  pulverized.  The  dose 
of  the  powder  is  from  two  grains  to  one  scruple. 

NO.    141.  — CINNAMON. 

L.  ciifNAMOMUM.  —  Leaves  3-nervcd,  ovate-oblong,  the  nerves  disappearing  toward  the 
tip ;  flowers  panicled ;  bark  smooth. 

Description, — The  trunk  of  the  cinnamon-tree  grows  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  high ;  the  bark  is  grayish  outside,  and  red  inside ;  leaves  irregu- 
larly opposite,  acute,  tough,  smooth,  green  on  one  side,  and  glaucous  on  the 
other ;  flowers  yellowish,  in  a  loose  and  axillary  panicle ;  calyx  pubescent, 
with  six  divisions :  male  flowers  with  nine  stamina,  forming  several  rows ; 
female  flowers  ovoid,  terminated  by  a  thick  style ;  stigma  capitulate ;  fruit 
ovoid,  resembling  an  acorn. 

This  tree  was  formerly  cultivated  exclusively  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and 
was  guarded  by  the  Dutch  with  unremitting  jealousy,  that  they  might  mo- 
nopolize the  whole  commerce  of  its  production.  They,  however,  at  length 
(ailed  in  their  attempts,  and  the  cinnamon  is  now  cultivated  in  other  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  is  likewise  produced  in  the  West  India  islands. 
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Cinnamon  contains,  according  to  Vauquelin,  a  very  acrid  and  strong  vola- 
tile oily  of  a  yellow  color,  and  heavier  than  water,  a  great  deal  of  tannin,  a 
coloring  matter  containing  nitrogen,  an  acid,  a  mucilage,  and  some  fecula. 
In  the  Ceylon  and  Cayenne  cinnamon,  these  proximate  principles  are  found 
in  very  nearly  the  same  proportions ;  but  the  Chinese  contains  a  more  con- 
mderable  quantity  of  essential  oil.  Water  and  alcohol  take  up  the  active 
principles  of  cinnamon. 

Properties. — Cinnamon  is  a  very  pleasant  and  grateful  aromatic  to  the 
taate  and  stomach,  more  so  than  any  others  of  this  class  of  remedies.  It  is, 
like  others  of  this  class,  stimulating,  warming  to  the  stomach,  carminative,  and 
tonic  It  is  principally  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies,  and  to  disguise 
their  smell  and  taste.  It  occasionally  enters  into  the  Neutralizing  Physic 
of  our  pharmacopceia,  and  also  into  the  Compound  Spirits  of  Lavender.  It  is 
Ekewise  useful  in  bowel-complaints. 

Employment. — Given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  from  twelve  grains  to  one 
scruple. 

NO.    14*2.  — SASSAFRAS. 

I4.  tAMAFRAS. — Leaves  entire  and  lobcd  on  the  same  tree ;  downy  beneath. 

Description. — The  trunk  of  the  sassafras  grows  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
height;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  caducous,  of  various  shapes,  green  on  the 
npper  surface,  and  whitish  on  the  under.  The  floWers  arc  forked,  yellow- 
ishy  in  small  panicles :  in  the  male  flowers  the  calyx  is  pubescent,  G-parted ; 
nz  Btamina,  three  of  which  are  barren  ;  anthers  quadrilateral,  4-celled  ;  pistil 
barren:  female  flowers  five,  with  barren  stamina;  stigma  globular;  ovary 
ovoid ;  fruit  a  pisiform  drupe.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
is  found  growing  plentifully  throughout  the  United  States,  in  forests  and 
along  the  borders  of  swamps. 

The  root  is  found  in  commerce  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  the  arm.  The  lig- 
D0U8  part  is  light,  porous,  composed  of  concentric  layers,  of  a  yellowish 
color,  of  a  strong  and  aromatic  smell,  of  a  sweetish  taste  at  first,  then  warm, 
and  slightly  acrid.  The  bark  is  thick,  rugose,  of  a  spongy  nature,  of  a  red- 
brown  color,  and  furnished  with  a  resinous  and  yellowish  epidermis.  Its 
smell  and  taste  are  much  stronger  than  those  of  the  wood.  This  substance 
contains  an  essential  oil,  heavier  than  water,  very  volatile,  of  a  pale-yellow 
color,  and  becoming  red  by  the  action  of  light.  Water  and  alcohol  take  up 
its  active  principles. 

Properties.  —  This  article  is  stimulating  and  attenuating,  very  good  in 
rheumatic  complaints  and  in  eruptive  diseases.  The  bark  of  the  young 
branches  and  the  pith  contain  mucilage.  If  the  pith  be  infused  in  a  glass  of 
water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucilage  will  be  extracted,  which  renders 
this  infusion  very  useful  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  in  catarrhs 
and  dysentery.  Alibcrt  frequently  administered  sassafras,  at  the  hospital  of 
St.  Louis  (Paris),  in  rheumatic  complaints,  and  it  always  appeared  to  pro- 
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duce  a  manifest  action  on  the  cutaneous  vessels.  He  likewise  mentions  two 
cases  of  gout  in  which  sassafras  was  employed  with  complete  success.  Dr. 
Eberle  says,  ^*  I  have  known  the  long-continued  use  of  an  infusion  of  this 
article  effectually  cure  a  case  of  inveterate  rheumatism."  It  enters  into  the 
Alterative  Sirup  of  our  pharmacopoeia.  The  pith  of  sassafras,  put  into  rose- 
water,  makes  the  Lawus  Eye-Water^  which  is  very  valuable  in  ophthalmia,  oi 
inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

Employment. — Infuse  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  the  bark  of  the  root  in 
a  quart  of  boiling  water.     Drink  according  to  circumstances. 


(Dlittt  S3S.    '^rigptH. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  three  styles  or  sessfle 

stigmas. 
OENUS  RHEUM. — Calyx  none;  corol  6-cleft,  permanent;  seed  1,  3-nded. 

NO.  143.  — RHUBARB. 

Description. — The  stem  of  the  rhubarb  is  simple,  straight^  cylindrical, 
from  two  to  four  feet  high,  ramose  at  top ;  leaves  very  large,  petiolate,  the 
limb  divided  into  seven  acute  lobes,  irregularly  cut  on  the  sides ;  flowers 
small,  yellowish,  very  numerous,  in  an  elongate  panicle  at  the  top  of  the 
stem ;  calyx  5  or  6  divided  ;  nine  stamina ;  five  simple  stigmas,  almost  ses- 
sile; fruit  a  capsule  with  three  prominent  angles.  This  is  a  perennial  plant, 
a  native  of  China  and  Tartary ;  it  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  in  France,  and  is  likewise  produced  in  America. 

We  find  in  commerce  three  principal  species  of  rhubarb.  The  Russian 
rhubarb,  the  most  valued  of  the  three,  is  in  pieces  somewhat  flattened,  irreg- 
ular, sometimes  angular ;  smooth,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  of  a  yellow  color 
externally  ;  irregularly  marked  internally  with  red  and  white  veins  ;  of  a  com- 
pact fracture,  a  strong  peculiar  odor,  and  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste ;  gritty 
under  the  teeth  ;  dyeing  the  saliva  of  a  saffron-yellow  color.  Its  powder  is 
of  a  pure  yellow. 

The  Chinese  rhubarb  is  in  round  pieces,  larger  than  those  of  the  prece- 
ding, not  so  smooth,  nor  so  well  prepared ;  generally  with  small  holes,  of  a 
dirty-yellow  color,  and  covered  over  with  a  yellowish  powder.  Their  tex- 
ture is  compact,  of  a  dull-red  color,  and  marked  internally  with  white  veins ; 
of  a  dull  and  rough  fracture,  gritty  under  the  teeth,  and  having  a  taste  and  a 
smell  similar  to  the  preceding. 

The  rhubarb  cultivated  in  France,  and  of  late  in  England,  is  less  esteemed 
than  the  others,  and  is  not  furnished  by  the  Rheum  palmatum  alone,  but  also 
•by  the  R.  undulatum  and  R.  compaclum.  It  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale 
at  Rheumpole,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan.  This  species  is  in  pieces 
resembling  very  much  the  exotic  rhubarbs  in  appearance  and  shape,  but  they 
are  easily  distinguished  from  them  by  their  exterior,  which  is  slightly  red. 
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and  possessing  a  sweeter  smell,  being  very  slightly  bitter,  mucilaginous,  and 
sweet,  and  principally  for  their  not  being  gritty  under  the  teeth. 

The  Russian  and  Chinese  rhubarbs  are  very  similar  in  their  composition 
they  contain  a  peculiar  principle,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  smell, 
taste,  and  color,  which  has  been  called  Rhabarbarin  ;  a  small  quantity  of 
fixed  sweet  oil,  some  super-malate  of  lime,  gum,  starch,  oxalate  of  lime  in 
the  proportion  of  one  third  of  its  weight,  some  lignin,  and  salts  of  lime  and 
potassa.  The  French  rhubarb  differs  from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains only  one  tenth  of  oxalate  of  lime,  a  larger  proportion  of  starch,  and  a 
more  considerable  quantity  of  coloring  principle,  of  a  reddish  hue.  Alcohol 
dissolves  2*7  in  10  parts  of  rhubarb,  ether  1*5,  and  boiling  water  almost  one 
half.  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  this  root  loses  part  of  its  purgative  prop- 
erties by  ebullition  in  water,  and  becomes  more  bitter  and  astringent 

Properties.  —  The  root  of  this  plant  is  a  valuable  and  singular  cathartic, 
differing  from  all  others  of  the  materia  medica.  It  operates  first  by  evacua- 
ting the  intestinal  canal,  and  then  gently  astringing  or  restoring  the  tone  of 
it.  Upon  these  singular  properties  combined  (purgative  and  astringent),  de- 
pend its  utility  in  dysentery  and  diarrhcea.  In  cholera,  its  medicinal  prop- 
erties are  heightened  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali ;  and  in  other  disorders, 
depending  upon  a  lax  state  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines,  together 
with  the  existence  of  an  acrid  state  of  the  fluids,  this  preparation  is  exceed- 
ingly useful.  Its  operation  in  those  dbordered  states  of  the  bowels  is,  by 
neutralizing  the  acid,  by  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  then  by 
gently  astringing  the  relaxed  fibres.  I  have  often  been  astonished  that  this 
valuable  plant  should  be  so  much  neglected  by  physicians,  particularly  in 
bowel-complaints,  and  mercury  substituted,  when  that  mineral  invariably  in- 
jures, while  the  rhubarb  almost  invariably  proves  a  sovereign  remedy. 

Employmenf. — The  dose  of  the  pulverized  root  is  from  30  to  40  grains 
as  a  cathartic,  or  it  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  sirup  or  cordial^  which  ren- 
ders it  a  very  pleasant  medicine.  It  forms  the  basis  of  our  NetUralizing 
Cardial  and  Mixture. 


£^lfl5f  3:.     Stranitna* — Bearing  flowers  with  but  ten  stamens. 

(Driw  3.  3finnOglJIlia. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  one  style  or  sessile 
stigma. 

GENUS  ANDROMEDA. — Calyx  5-parted  or  6-toothed,  inferior;  corol  ovate,  round- 
ish, or  sub-cylindrict  with  a  5-cleft  reflexed  niouth ;  capsule  5-cclled,  5-valved,  witli 
partitions  contrary. 

NO.    144.— 80RREL-XREE. 

A.  AEBOREA. — Branches  terete;  leaves  oblong,  acnminate,  mucronate-serrate,  glabrous; 
panicles  terminal,  many-spiked;  corol  ovate-cylindric,  pubescent;  anthers  linear, 
beardless. 

Vol.  III.  — 10 
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Descripdan. —  This  is  a  beautiful  indigenous  tree,  growing  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Allegany  mountains,  from  Pennsylvania  to  Florida.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  forty  feet.  The  leaves  have  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  which  has 
given  the  common  name  to  the  tree. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  decoction  of  the  leaves  makes  a  grateful  re- 
frigerant drink  in  fevers.  The  Indians  used  a  cold  decoction,  combined  with 
wild  cherry,  in  dropsy. 


GENUS  ARBUTUS. — Calyx  inferior,  5-parted,  minute;  corol  ovate,  pellacid  at  the 
base ;  border  small,  5-cIeft,  revolute ;  filaments  hairy ;  berry  5-celled. 

NO.    145.  — UVA-UR8I. 

Omnman  Names. — Bear-berry,  Mountain-Box,  Red-berry,  6cc 

A.  UVA-UR8I. — Stem  procumbent;  leaves  wedge-obovate,  endre;  berry  5-eeeded. 

Description. — Roots  perennial,  creeping,  slender;  stems  procumbent, 
trailing,  cespitose,  radicate,  the  young  shoots  tending  upward,  cylindric,  cu- 
ticle pealing  off;  leaves  numerous,  scattered,  variable  in  shape,  narrow  or 
broad,  always  acute  and  alternate  at  the  base,  on  short  petioles,  tliick,  coria^ 
ceous,  evergreen,  and  smooth,  shining  above,  pale  beneath,  margin  entire, 
thick  or  rounded,  and  nearly  obtuse ;  iSowers  nearly  terminal  in  a  small  race- 
mose cluster,  from  six  to  twelve  together,  of  a  pale,  rosy,  flesh  color;  pe- 
duncles shorter  than  the  flowers,  colored,  reflexed,  with  some  minute  acute 
bracts,  two  of  which  are  in  the  middle ;  calyx  colored,  with  five  rounded 
acute  segments ;  corolla  ovate,  urceolate,  white,  with  a  rosy  tinge,  transparent 
at  the  base,  contracted  above,  hairy  inside,  with  five  acute,  short,  and  reflexed 
segments  or  teeth  ;  ten  equal  stamina  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  with 
hairy,  short,  cuneate  filaments,  anthers  equal  in  length,  bifid,  each  part  with 
iwo  pores ;  germ  round,  style  straight,  longer  than  the  stamina,  stigma  ob- 
tuse ;  a  black,  indented,  and  persistent  ring  around  the  base  of  the  germ, 
called  nectary  or  gynophore ;  berries  globular,  depressed,  of  a  scarlet  cojor, 
pulp  insipid,  mealy,  five  seeds  almost  coalescent  together. 

Properties. — Astringent,  tonic,  and  diuretic.  It  was  extolled  formerly  in 
Europe  as  a  remedy  for  gravel,  but  has  since  been  found  to  be  only  a  toler- 
able palliative  in  nephritis,  gravel,  and  calculous  cases.  In  strangury,  acting 
as  an  astringent,  it  is  useful  even  when  other  remedies  fail.     Drs.  Wistar, 

B.  Barton,  Mitchell,  Bigelow,  &c.,  recommend  it  in  those  cases.  It  has  also 
been  used  for  leucorrhoea,  gonorrhoea,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  menorrhagia, 
debility,  diabetes,  ennuresis,  dysentery,  ulcerations  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, to  which  diseases  it  has  often  given  relief,  and  even  cured  them.  It  was 
likewise  formerly  recommended  in  pulmonary  consumption,  but  it  only  abates 
the  hectic  fever.  Much  discrepancy  is  observable  in  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  long-continued  use  of  the  article  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  be  benefited,  and  in  this  administration  its  astringent  prop- 
ties  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
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Employment. — The  powder,  decoction,  or  sirup,  may  be  used.  The 
doses  are  from  5  to  25  grains  of  the  powder,  or  a  wineglassful  of  the  decoc- 
tion every  hour.  A  sirup  of  the  leaves  and  berries  is  made  in  Sweden, 
which  is  preferable. 


GENUS  BAPTISIA.— Calyx  4  or  6  clcsft  halfway,  somewhat  2-lippod  ;  corol  papilio- 
naceoQt ;  winga  of  the  length  of  the  reflexed  banner ;  stamena  cadacooa ;  legOBM 
inflated,  amooth,  many-aeeded. 

NO.    146.  — WILD     INDIQO. 

Cbmmon  Names. — Indigo-weed,  Horae-fly  weed,  Yellow  Broom,  dee. 

B.  TiifCTORiA. — Very  glabnwie  and  branching;  leaves  temate,  short- petioled ;  leafleta 

oblong,  wedge-form,  obtase ;  stipules  lanceolate,  acute,  twice  as  long  as  the  petioles ; 

racemes  spiked,  elongated ;  legumes  acuminate. 
Synonyms. — Sophcria  tinctoria^  Linn. ;  Podolyria  iinctoria^  Mx. 

Description. — Root  perennial,  large,  woody,  irregular,  blackish  outside, 
yellowish  inside;  stems  two  or  three  feet  high,  round  and  smooth, yello\vish- 
green,  with  black  dots,  very  much  ramified ;  branches  thin,  and  with  small 
leaves,  which  are  alternate,  with  three  folioles  nearly  sessile,  obovate,  smooth, 
of  a  bluish-green  color;  flowers  bright  yellow,  in  loose  spikes  at  the  end  of 
branches;  pea-like  stamina,  enclosed,  deciduous;  pistil  single  and  stipitate, 
succeeded  by  a  swelled  oblong  pod  of  a  bluish-black  color,  with  a  row  of 
small,  rattling  seeds. 

This  plant  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  shrub  or  broom.  It  blossoms 
in  July  and  August.  The  whole  plant,  even  the  flowers,  often  become 
black  in  the  fall,  or  in  a  herbarium.  It  dyes  a  kind  of  blue,  like  indigo,  but 
it  is  inferior.  The  young  shoots  of  this  plant  are  eaten  in  New  England, 
like  those  of  the  poke,  and  like  the  latter  article,  they  are  of  a  drastic  nature. 
The  wild  indigo  is  found  all  over  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  Louisi- 
ana, in  woods  and  on  hills.  It  4)refers  dry  and  poor  soils,  is  unknown  in 
rich,  loamy  soils,  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  alluvions.  The  whole  of  this 
plant,  but  particularly  the  root,  is  nauseous,  sub-acrid,  sub-astringent,  but 
inodorous.  It  is  active  and  dangerous  in  its  recent  state,  if  taken  internally ; 
but  it  loses  much  of  its  activity  if  dried  and  boiled.  The  active  principles 
of  this  article  are  but  little  known.     It  contains  tannin,  indigo,  and  an  acid. 

Properties.  —  Astringent,  antiseptic,  purgative,  emetic,  and  stimulant,  act- 
ing upon  the  absorbent  and  nervous  systems,  after  increasing  the  secretions 
from  all  the  glandular  viscera,  particularly  from  the  liver,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  atonic  varieties  of  acute  and  sub-acute  rheumatism,  and  the 
atonic  variety  of  pneumonia.  In  the  form  of  a  poultice,  it  is  very  eflScacious 
in  inflammatory  aflTections  bordering  upon  gangrene.  The  corticle  part  of 
the  bark  is  that  which  we  use.  It  is  good  in  syphilitic  ulcers,  malignant  and 
ulcerous  sore  mouth  and  throat,  mercurial  sore  month,  sore  nipples,  chronic 
tore  eyes,  &c.     It  may  be  used  externally,  in  strong  decoction,  as  a  wasbt 
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or  in  fomentation,  poultice,  or  ointment,  with  lard  or  cream.  It  b  one  of 
the  most  powerful  vegetable  antiseptics  in  putrid  disorders  and  in  internal 
mortification.  It  stops  gangrene,  has  cured  scarlatina  anginosa,  inverted 
uterus,  and  sometimes  putrid  and  typhus  fevers.  As  a  cathartic  and  emetic, 
it  is  inconvenient,  and  variable  in  its  results. 

Employment. — It  forms  the  basis  of  our  Yellow  Salve^  which  is  useful  in 
various  kinds  of  ulcers.  It  has  been  given  in  the  form  of  decoction  inter- 
nally, at  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  decoction,  made  with  twentj  times 
its  weight  of  water. 


GENUS  CASSIA. — Calyx  5-leaved;  corol  5-petalled ;  anthers  3,  lower  ones  beaked, 
and  on  longer  incarved  filaments ;  legame  membranous. 

NO.    147.  — AMERICAN    SENNA. 

Common  Names, — Wild  Senna,  Locust-plant,  &c. 

C.  MARiLANDicA. — SomewHat  glabrous;  leaves  in  8  pairs,  lance-oblong,  mncraoate; 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes  and  in  terminal  panicles ;  legumes  linear,  curved. 

Description. — Root  perennial,  contorted,  irregular,  woody,  black,  fibrous ; 
stems  many,  nearly  smooth,  upright,  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  cylindrical 
and  simple ;  leaves  alternate,  not  many,  large,  horizontal ;  petioles  compressed, 
channelled  above,  with  an  ovate-stipitate  gland  at  the  base,  bearing  from  eight 
to  ten  pairs  of  folioles  or  leaflets,  which  are  smooth,  green  above,  pale  be- 
neath, with  short  uniglandular  petioles,  shape  ovate,  oblong,  or  lanceolate, 
entire,  equal,  mucronate  at  the  end ;  stipules  subulate,  ciliate,  deciduous. 
Flowers  of  a  bright  or  golden  yellow,  forming  a  panicle,  although  partly  axil- 
lary, and  in  short  racemes,  having  each  from  five  to  fifteen  flowers ;  pedun* 
cles  furrowed,  pedicels  long,  glandular,  with  short  bracts  ;  calyx  colored,  with 
five  oval,  obtuse,  and  unequal  segments ;  petals  five,  spatulate,  concave,  ob- 
tuse, unequal,  the  two  lower  ones  larger ;  stamina  with  yellow  filaments  and 
brown  anthers ;  the  three  upper  filaments  have  abortive  anthers,  the  three 
lower  ones  are  longest,  crooked,  with  long  restated  anthers,  all  the  anthers 
open  by  a  terminal  pore ;  germ  deflexed  with  the  lower  stamina  and  hairy ; 
style  ascending,  stigma  hairy.  The  fruits  or  pods  are  pendulous,  linear, 
hardly  curved,  flat,  and  membranaceous,  a  little  hairy,  blackish,  from  two  to* 
four  inches  long,  holding  from  twelve  to  twenty  seeds  or  small  brown  beans. 
The  senna-plant  is  found  from  Massachusetts  to  Missouri  and  Georgia,  in 
rich,  moist,  and  alluvial  soils,  growing  principally  near  streams.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  western  states,  and  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  medical 
employment. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  taste  of  the  leaves  is  slightly  nauseous,  but 
they  have  no  smell ;  they  contain  resin,  extractive,  and  a  volatile  oil.  The 
infusion  and  decoction  have  the  taste  of  the  plant ;  the  distilled  water  is  nau- 
seous;  the  tincture  is  dark  brown,  and  rendered  turbid  by  water.  All  the 
sennas  are  simple  cathartics.     Some  kinds  occasion  gripings,  and  yet  are  not 
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SO  active  as  rhubarb  or  jalap.  This  kind  is  not  so  active  or  certain  as  the 
Alexandria  senna,  but  it  operates  with  mildness  and  certainty  at  the  dose  of 
an  ounce  in  decoction.  Both  the  leaves  and  pods  are  employed  :  the  infu- 
sion is  weaker  ;  the  tincture  is  less  available,  although  stronger.  It  shoul 
enter  into  compound  laxatives  and  cathartics,  which  is  the  best  mode  ( 
administration,  being  combined  with  aromatic  articles  to  prevent  its  griping 
effects. 

NO.   148.~ALEXANDRIA    SENNA. 

C.  8ENNA. — Leaflets  4  to  6  pair«  sub-ovate ;  petioles  without  glands;  stipules  spreading; 
pods  oval,  oblong,  bent  upward. 

Description. — The  stalk  rises  from  two  to  four  feet  in  height,  resembling 
a  shrub,  and  sending  out  hollow,  woody  stems ;  leaves  in  alternate  order, 
and  compound,  composed  of  several  pairs  of  oval,  pointed,  and  nerved 
pinns,  of  yellowish-green  color ;  flowers  yellow,  forming  a  spike,  consisting 
of  five  petals  ;  the  pod  is  covered  and  short,  bivalved  with  several  cordiform 
seeds,  contained  in  separate  cells. 

Properties, — Senna,  according  to  Lassaigne  and  FeneuUe,  contains  a  pe- 
culiar substance,  called  Cathartin,  some  chlorophyllin,  a  fatty  oil,  a  small 
quantity  of  volatile  oil,  a  yellow  coloring  principle,  albumen,  and  salts  of 
lime  and  potassa.     Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  its  active  properties. 

Cathartin  seems  to  be  the  active  principle  of  senna :  it  is  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline,  and  does  not  crystallize ;  it  is  slightly  deliquescent,  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  color,  a  peculiar  odor,  and  a  bitter  and  nauseous  taste.  It  dissolves 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  When  heated,  it  becomes  rapidly 
decomposed.     It  has  not,  as  yet,  been  introduced  into  practice. 

This  is  a  very  useful  carthartic,  operating  effectually  and  mildly  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  combine  it  with  other  ingredients,  to  prevent  its  griping  effects. 
This  article  enters  into  the  Anti-biliotis  Physic  and  the  Worm  or  Vermifuge 
Powders  of  our  pharmacopoeia. 

Employment, — It  is  principally  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion. 
Take  of  senna-leaves,  one  and  a  half  ounces ;  ginger-root,  sliced,  a  dram ; 
boiling  water,  one  pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain  the  liquor. 


GENUS  CHIMAPHILA.  —  Calyx  5-partcd;  petals  5 ;  anthers  beaked,  with  two  pores 
at  the  base  before,  and  at  the  top  after,  the  opening  of  the  flower ;  style  immersed ; 
stigoia  thick,  orbiculate ;  capsule  5-celled,  dehiscent  at  the  angles  near  the  summit. 

NO.    149.  — PRINCE'S    PINE. 

Common  Namts. — Pipsisseway,  Ground-Holly,  Rheumatism-weed,  &c. 
C.  UMBELLATA. — Leaves  serrate,  uniformly  green,  wedge-lanceolate,  with  an  acute  base ; 
scape  corymbed ;  filaments  glabrous. 

Description. — This  evergreen  plant  usually  grows  on  land  thinly  timbered 
with  chestnut,  oak,  and  pine ;  in  some  places  in  abundance.     It  rises  six  or 
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eight  inches  from  the  ground,  where  a  number  of  thick,  deep-green  leaves, 
notched  about  the  edge,  surround  the  stalk ;  and  on  some  of  the  plants  a 
slim,  smooth  stem  rises  four  or  five  inches  above  the  leaves,  bearing  on  its 
top  an  umbel  of  blossoms,  succeeded  by  seed-vessels  like  flax-bowls.  The 
root  is  long,  slender,  and  white,  and  frequently  supports  a  number  of  the  plants. 

Properties, — It  is  highly  recommended  for  curing  chronic  rheumatisin» 
gout,  sciatica,  and  similar  affections ;  for  relieving,  and,  if  persevered  in,  en- 
tirely curing  gravel  and  gravelly  obstructions  of  the  urine ;  and  for  all  the 
purposes  of  cleansing  the  humors  and  purifying  the  system.  This  plant  is 
diuretic,  tonic,  and  astringent,  and  in  its  therapeutic  as  well  as  botanic  char- 
acter is  very  closely  allied  to  the  Uva-ursi.  It  may  be  used  in  the  same 
Way  in  the  fulfilment  of  like  indications.  In  addition,  however,  to  die  vir- 
tues ascribed  to  the  article  just  spoken  of,  princess  pine  is  also  possessed  of 
active  anti-scorbutic  powers. 

Employment. — A  pound  of  the  dried  herb  may  be  tinctured  io  a  gallott 
of  spirits,  and  a  wineglassful  taken  three  times  a  day  for  rheumatbm.  For 
other  complaints  it  may  be  prepared  in  decoction* 


OENUS  EPIG^A. — Calyx  double,  outer  3-1eaved,  inner  5-parted ;  cofol  talver-fonii ; 
border  5-parted,  spreading;  tube  villose  within;  capsole  5-celled,  many-«eederf; 
receptacle  5-parted. 

NO.    150.  — QRAVEU-PLANX. 

(hnimon  Names. — Trailing  Arbutus,  &c. 

E.  REPEifs.  —  Stem  creeping;  branches  and  petioles  very  hirsute;  leaves  oordate-ovate, 
entire ;  enrol  cylindric. 

Description.  —  This  is  a  small,  trailing,  and  creeping  plant,  growing  from 
Canada  to  the  Carolinas,  on  shady  rocks  and  in  stony  woods.  Its  flowers 
are  white,  tinged  with  red,  very  fragrant,  and  appearing  from  May  to  July. 

Properties  and  Uses.  —  It  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  used  in  decoction  for 
gravel,  stone  in  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  and  many  affections  of  the  urinary 
organs. 

GENUS  GAULTHERIA.— Calyx  inferior,  double,  outer  2-leaved,  inner  6-cleft;  corol 
ovate ;  border  small,  5-c1eft,  revolate ;  filaments  hairy ;  receptacle  10-toothed ;  cap- 
sale  5-celled,  invested  with  the  inner  berry-like  calyx. 

NO.  151— WINTERQREEN. 

Cbmmon  Names.  —  Mountain-Tea,  Tea-berry,  &c. 

G.  PROCUMBENS.  —  Stcm  procumbent ;  branches  erect;  leaves  obovate,  acute  at  the  base  ; 

flowers  few,  nodding  ;  berries  red,  consisting  in  part  of  the  permanent  calyx ;  a  little 

mealy;  pleasant-tasted. 

Description.  —  This  pretty  little  evergreen  is  found  in  pine  woods,  and  on 
hills  and  mountains,  beneath  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  scattered  over  the 
country  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  grows  in  large  beds,  delighting  in  a  dry. 
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cold  soil.  It  is  known  in  different  places  by  the  names  of  partridge-beriy, 
deer-berry,  box-berry,  grouse-berry,  and  mountain-tea.  It  is  also  called 
cbecker-berry,  but  this  name  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Mitchclla  repem^ 
which  has  a  creeping  stem,  and  small  round  leaves,  about  the  size  of  the 
finger-nail. 

The  spicy  wintergreeo  has  a  creeping  root,  and  small,  round  stems,  of  a 
reddish  color,  and  four  or  five  inches  high.  These  are  crowned  at  the  sum- 
mit with  a  tuft  of  unequally-sized  leaves,  which  are  tapering  at  both  ends, 
and  bordered  with  a  few  minute  teeth,  terminating  in  bristly  and  scarcely- 
perceptible  points.  The*  flowers  are  white,  drooping,  and  contracted  at  the 
mouth,  appearing  from  June  to  September.  The  berries  are  red,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  spicy  and  agreeable  taste. 

This  plant  has  long  been  known  and  used  in  the  country  as  a  pleasant 
and  common  drink  by  the  name  of  mountain-tea.  The  berries  have  a  pecu- 
liarly grateful  flavor,  although  they  are  rather  dry.  They  are  eaten  with 
avidity  by  deer,  rabbits,  partridges,  grouse,  and  various  other  kinds  of  game, 
and  impart  a  fine  flavor  to  their  flesh  in  the  fall  and  winter  when  ripe. 

Properties, — The  whole  plant  has  a  peculiar  taste  and  smell,  aromatic 
and  sweet.  It  contains  sugar,  tannin,  mucilage,  and  an  essential  oil,  in  which 
reside  its  taste,  smell,  and  properties.  This  oil  is  very  heavy,  sinking  in 
water,  yet  volatile,  perfectly  transparent,  of  a  reddish-white  color,  aromatic, 
sweet,  and  highly  pungent,  and  containing  a  peculiar  principle,  called  Gau- 
TiBRiNE.  The  plant  is  stimulant,  anodyne,  astringent,  emmenagogue,  anti- 
spasmodic, diaphoretic,  lacteal,  cordial,  &;c.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

Employment. — It  is  generally  used  as  a  tea,  but  the  essence  and  oil  pos- 
sess in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  properties  of  the  plant,  and  are  kept  in  the 
shops.  The  tea  is  employed  as  a  palliative  in  asthma,  to  restore  strength, 
and  promote  menstruation ;  also  in  cases  of  debility,  in  the  secondary  stage 
of  diarrhoea,  and  to  promote  the  lacteal  secretion  of  the  breast,  &;c.  It  is  a 
very  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage,  and  by  some  much  preferred  to  im- 
ported China  tea.  The  oil  and  essence,  prepared  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol, 
are  employed  whenever  warm  and  cordial  stimulants  are  required.  The  oil 
cures  the  toothache,  or  allays  the  pain  of  carious  teeth,  like  other  strong 
essential  oils.  The  Indians  make  great  use  of  this  plant  as  a  stimulant, 
restorative,  cordial,  &;c.     It  is  injurious  in  fevers. 


QENUS  KALMIA.  —  Calyx  5-parted ;  corolla  bypocrateriform,  5-lobed,  with  ten  cavi- 
ties; 10  stamina;  anthers  lodged  in  the  cavities ;  1  pistil,  style,  and  stigma;  capanle 
5-celled,  many-seeded. 

NO.    152.— LAUREL. 

Common  Names. — Moantain-Lanrel,  Lamb-kill,  Spoon- wood,  dec. 
K.  LATipoLiA.  —  Leaves  clustered,  petiolate,  oval-lanceolate,  acute,  entire;  corymbs 
terminal,  viscid,  and  pubescent. 
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Description.  —  This  is  an  indigenous  shrub,  growing  from  four  to  ten  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  thick,  coriaceous,  very  smooth,  lucid  above, 
pale  beneath,  entire,  acute  at  both  ends,  on  short  petioles,  and  growing  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  in  clusters ;  flowers  very  beautiful,  in  terminal  com- 
pound corymbs,  trichotome,  pubescent,  viscid,  with  small  sublate  tracteas ; 
corolla  of  a  rose-color,  tube  short,  limbus  like  a  cup,  with  five  short,  acute 
lobes ;  ten  long  staminas,  lodging  their  antlers  in  the  ten  cavities  of  the  co- 
rolla. 

This  beautiful  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  peculiar  to  North  America, 
dedicated  to  Kalm,  a  Swedish  traveller  and  botanist  Several  species  belong 
to  it,  all  highly  valued  as  ornamental  shrubs  for  gardens :  this  is  the  largest 
and  most  splendid  species.  Their  vernal  blossoms  are  beautiful  but  scent- 
less. The  Kalmia  latifolia  grows  on  mountains  and  hills  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  produces  many  varieties. 

Properties. — This  shrub  has  been  by  many  deemed  poisonous  to 'men 
and  cattle.  It  is  certainly  deleterious  to  horses,  calves,  and  sheep,  feeding 
on  it  in  winter,  because  indigestible  to  them.  Sheep,  if  not  soon  relieved 
by  oil,  will  swell  and  die ;  yet  deer  and  goats  feed  on  the  leaves,  and  can 
digest  them.  The  American  partridge,  feeding  on  the  buds  in  the  winter,  is 
said  by  some  to  become  deleterious  as  food.  Bees  collect  honey  from  the 
flowers.  The  wood  is  soft  when  fresh,  but  becomes  hard  and  dense,  some- 
what similar  to  box,  and  is  much  used  for  tools,  instruments,  and  spoons : 
hence  one  of  its  common  names.  The  kalmia  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and 
lives  a  century  or  more. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  have  equal  properties,  being  narcotic,  errhine, 
anti-syphilitic,  anti-herpeiic,  &c.  They  are  rather  dangerous  internally,  if 
it  be  true  that  the  Indians  killed  themselves  by  a  strong  decoction  of  it,  but 
are  more  useful  applied  externally.  The  powdered  leaves  are  employed  in 
tinea  capitis  and  in  some  fevers ;  with  lard,  they  form  a  good  ointment  for 
herpes.  Bigelow  found  in  them  tannin,  resin,  and  mucilage  only;  yet 
Thomas  asserts  their  narcotic  qualities,  and  that  the  decoction,  even  in  small 
quantities,  produced  vertigo.  Elliot  states  that  the  negroes  of  the  Carolinas 
use  some  of  the  species  in  a  strong  wash  to  cure  the  itch  of  men  and  dogs ; 
it  causes  severe  smarting,  but  effectually  cures  the  complaint.  It  has  also 
been  used  in  psora  and  other  cutaneous  affections.  It  has  been  employed  in 
syphilis,  in  the  secondary  symptoms.  The  powder  of  the  leaves  and  seeds 
is  errhine.  Their  tincture  is  powerful  and  dangerous,  a  few  drops  being 
suflicient  to  kill  a  rattlesnake. 

Employment. — The  powdered  leaves,  as  a  snuff  in  catarrh,  we  think  very 
useful  and  efficacious ;  and  the  decoction  as  above  indicated,  in  a  wash. 
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GENUS  LEDUM. — Calyx  small,  5-toothed ;  corol  flat,  5-peta1Ied  or  5-partecl ;  stamens 
exsert,  anthers  opening  by  two  terminal  pores;  cap8ale-5-ce11ed,  dehiscent  at  the 
base*  5-valved,  valves  with  approximating,  inflexed  margins ;  receptacle  5-lobed ; 
oolomella  5-angled,  pedicelled ;  seeds  numerous,  winged. 

NO.    153.'LABRADOR-XEA. 

L.  LATirouDM. — Leaves  linear-oblong,  folded  in  at  the  margin,  iron-mst  down  beneath ; 
stamens  mostly  5,  equalling  the  corol. 

Description.  —  This  is  an  indigenous  plant  which  grows  in  damp  situa- 
tions in  ail  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Canadas. 

Properties. — The  leaves  have  an  agreeable  odor  and  taste,  and  are  pec- 
toral and  tonic.  They  may  be  usefully  employed  to  allay  febrile  irritation 
in  hooping-cough ;  also  in  dysentery  and  various  cutaneous  diseases  and 
complaints  of  the  skin. 

Emploijment. — Generally  used  in  infusion,  and  it  is  said  that  during  the 
revolutionary  war  the  leaves  were  substituted  for  the  common  tea. 


GENUS  MONARDA.  —  Calyx  5-toothed,  cylindric,  striate;  corolla  ringent,  with  a 
long  cylindric  tube ;  upper  lip  linear,  nearly  straight,  entire,  involving  the  filaments, 
lower  lip  reflected,  broader,  3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  longer. 

NO.    154.— MONARDA. 

Onunon  Names. — Horsemint,  &c. 

M.  PUNCTATA.  —  Srooothish;  flower  middling  size,  whorled ;  bracts  lanceolate,  colored, 

longer  than  the  whorls ;  leaves  lance-oblong,  remotely  serrate ;  stem  obtuse-angled, 

with  whitish  down. 

Description. — This  is  an  indigenous  perennial  or  biennial  plant,  with  her- 
baceous, obtusely-angled,  downy,  whitish,  branching  stems,  which  rise  one 
or  two  feet  in  height,  and  are  furnished  with  oblong-lanceolate,  remotely- 
serrate,  smooth,  punctate  leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  spotted  with  red 
or  brown,  and  are  disposed  in  numerous  whorls,  provided  with  lanceolate, 
colored  bracts,  longer  than  the  whorl. 

The  horsemint  grows  in  light  gravelly  or  sandy  soils  from  New  Jersey  to 
Louisiana,  and  flowers  from  June  to  September.  The  whole  herb  is  em- 
ployed. It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste ;  and 
abounds  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  water. 

Properties, — It  is  stimulant  and  carminative,  but  is  seldom  used  in  regu- 
lar practice. 

Employment. — In  the  state  of  infusion  it  is  occasionally  employed  in  fami- 
lies as  a  remedy  for  flatulent  colic  and  sick  stoniach,  and  for  other  purposes 
to  which  the  aromatic  herbs  are  applied.  It  was  introduced  into  the  primary 
catalogue  of  the  *'  United  States  Pharmacopoeia^'  on  account  of  the  volatile 
oil  which  it  affords. 
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GENUS  MONOTROPA.— Corol  confusedly  polypeuloos,  permanent;  petal* aboat 6, 
with  nectariferous  hollows  at  their  bases;  anthers  renifomot  sub-peltate,  1-celIed, 
giving  ont  pollen  by  two  holes  near  the  middle ;  stigma  orbicular^  not  bearded ;  cap- 
sule 5-celled,  5-valved. 

NO.    156. -FIX- ROOT. 

(hwnmon  Names,  —  Pipe-plant,  Indian  Pipe,  BirdVnest,  Ice-plant,  &c. 
M.  UMFLORA.  —  Stem  1-flowered ;  flower  nodding  at  first,  at  length  erect;  scales  of  the 
stem  approximate. 

Properties  and  Employment. —  This  plant  is  ophthalmic  and  nervine. 
The  juice  of  the  fresh  herb^  mixed  with  water,  is  good  for  sore  eyes.  The 
pulverized  root,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  is  used  in  epilepsy  and  convulsions  of 
children.  It  is  also  often  combined  with  valerian  for  nervous  affections,  and 
is  a  useful  agent  in  the  cure  of  inveterate  ophthalmia. 


GENUS  RUT  A.  —  Galyx  5-parted,  petals  concave;  receptacle  surrounded  by  ten  mel- 
liferous points ;  capsule  lobed. 

NO.    156.— RUE. 

R.  ORAVEOLENS. — Leavcs  more  than  decompound;  leaflets  oblong,  terminal  ones  ob- 
ovate ;  petals  entire. 

Description. — Common  rue  is  a  perennial  plant,  usually  two  or  three  feet 
high,  with  several  shrubby,  branching  stems,  which  near  the  base  are  woody 
and  covered  with  a  rough  bark,  but  in  their  ultimate  ramiflcations  are  smooth, 
green,  and  herbaceous.  The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnate,  glaucous,  with  obo- 
vate,  sessile,  obscurely  crenate,  somewhat  thick  and  fleshy  leaflets ;  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  disposed  in  a  terminal  branched  corymb  upon  sub- 
dividing peduncles ;  the  calyx  is  persistent,  with  four  or  five  acute  segments ; 
the  corolla  consists  of  four  or  five  concave  petals  somewhat  sinuate  at  the 
margin ;  the  stamens  are  usually  ten,  but  sometimes  only  eight  in  number. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
It  flowers  from  June  to  September. 

The  whole  herbaceous  part  is  active,  but  the  leaves  are  usually  employed. 
These  have  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor,  especially  when  rubbed  ;  their  taste 
is  bitter,  hot,  and  acrid.  In  the  recent  state,  and  in  full  vigor,  they  have  so 
much  acrimony  as  to  inflame  and  even  blister  the  skin,  if  much  handled ;  but 
the  acrimony  is  diminished  by  drying.  Their  virtues  depend  chiefly  on  a 
volatile  oil,  which  is  very  abundant,  and  is  contained  in  glandular  vesicles, 
apparent  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plant.  Besides  volatile  oil,  they  con- 
tain, according  to  Mahl,  chlorophylle,  albumen,  an  azotized  substance,  ex- 
tractive, gum,  starch  or  inulin,  malic  acid,  and  lignin.  Botl  alcohol  and 
water  extract  their  active  properties. 

Properties. — Rue  is  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic,  and,  like  most  other 
substances  which  excite  the  circulation,  occasionally  increases  the  secretions. 
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aipacially  when  they  are  deficient  from  debility.  It  appears  to  have  a  ten- 
dflocy  to  act  apon  the  uterus ;  in  moderate  doses  proving  emmenagogue,  and 
in  larger  doses  producing  a  degree  of  irritation  in  that  organ  which  some- 
times determines  abortion.  Taken  in  very  large  quantities,  it  acts  as  an  acrid 
narcotic  poison.  Three  cases  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Helie  in  which  it  was 
taken  by  pregnant  women,  with  the  effect  of  producing  dangerous  symptoms 
of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  and  cerebral  derangement,  which  lasted  for 
several  days,  but  from  which  the  patients  ultimately  recovered.  In  each  of 
these  cases  miscarriage  resulted.  Great  depression  and  slowness  of  the  pulse 
attended  the  narcotic  action  of  the  poison.  Rue  is  sometimes  used  in  hys- 
terical affections,  flatulent  colic,  and  amenorrhoea,  particularly  in  the  last 
complaint.  It  has  also  been  given  in  worms.  The  ancients  employed  it  as 
a  condiment,  and  believed  it  to  possess,  besides  other  valuable  propertieSi 
that  of  resisting  the  action  of  poisons.  Its  excitant  and  irritating  properties 
require  that  it  should  be  used  with  caution. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  15  to  30  grains  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  The  medicine  is  also  given  in  infusion  and  extract.  In 
one  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  above  mentioned,  three  fresh  roots  of  the  sine 
of  the  finger  were  taken  in  the  form  of  decoction. 


^ritn  S3,    fiipuia.  —  Bearing   flowers  with  but  two  styles  or 
stigmas. 

GENUS  MITELLA.— Calyx  5-oleft,  perroaneDt;  petals  5  am  the  oalyx,  pinnatifid; 
oapaole  1 -celled,  3-valved,  valves  eqoal. 

NO.  157.  — OOOLWORT. 

Common  Names. — Mitre-wort,  See. 

Mm  cordipolia. — Leaves  roand-reiiifomi,  doubly  crenate,  with  scattered  hairs  above; 
scape  erect  or  prostrate,  naked  or  1-Ieaved. 

Description. — This  plant  is  found  in  woods,  on  shady  banks,  and  in  rich 
cedar-swamps,  where  the  ground  is  not  very  wet  The  leaves  are  hearl- 
abaped,  divided  into  lobes,  bordered  with  roundish  teeth,  hairy  on  both  sides, 
and  supported  on  foot-stalks  eight  or  ten  inches  high.  The  flowers  are 
white,  and  make  their  appearance  in  June.  They  are  arranged  in  a  spike, 
about  an  inch  long,  on  the  top  of  a  naked  stem.  The  green  leaves  of  the 
coolwort  are  remarkable  for  having  the  taste  and  smell  of  a  cucumber.  They 
should  be  collected  in  July,  or  about  the  first  of  August,  and  dried  without 
exposure  to  a  damp  atmosphere. 

Properties. — Coolwort  is  a  diuretic,  and  is  beneficial  in  gravelly  com* 
phuota,  gonorrhoea,  and  suppression  of  urine.  In  all  cases  where  the  urine 
is  acrid,  or  thick  and  high-colored,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage.  In  burn* 
ing  or  scalding  of  the  urine,  also,  it  rarely  fails  to  afford  relief  in  two  or  three 
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hours.  It  is  employed  with  advantage  in  affections  of  the  liver,  dyspepsia, 
and  acidity  of  the  stomach.  In  the  latter  complaint,  it  appears  to  counteract 
the  acidity,  and  to  restore  the  stomach  to  a  healthy  tone.  Women  who  are 
troubled  with  strangury  soon  after  confinement,  as  happens  now  and  then, 
will  derive  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  plant. 

Employment. — The  infusion,  prepared  by  steeping  a  handful  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  may  be  employed  freely  as  a  drink. 


GENUS  SAPONARIA.— Calyx  inferior,  1-leafed,  tabular,  5-tootlied,  without  scalet; 
petals  5,  with  claws ;  capsule  oblong,  1 -celled. 

NO.    158.--SOAPWORT. 

Common  Names, — Bouncing  Bet,  &c. 

S.  opFiciNALis. — Calyx  cylindric;  leaves  lance-ovate,  opposite,  sub-counate,  entire. 

Description. — This  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  growing  wild  in  this 
country,  in  the  vicinity  of  cultivation,  but  probably  introduced  from  Europe. 
It  is  commonly  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  Bouncing  Bet.  It  grows  to 
the  height  of  one  or  two  feet,  with  smooth,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  clusters 
of  conspicuous  whitish  or  slightly-purplish  flowers,  which  appear  in  July  and 
August. 

Properties.  —  The  root  and  leaves  are  employed.  They  are  inodorous, 
and  of  a  taste  at  first  bitterish  and  slightly  sweetish,  afterward  somewhat  pun- 
gent, continuing  long,  and  leaving  a  slight  sense  of  numbness  on  the  tongue. 
They  impart  to  water  the  property  of  forming  a  lather  when  agitated,  like  a 
solution  of  soap,  whence  the  name  of  the  plant  was  derived.  This  property, 
as  well  as  the  medical  virtues  of  the  plant,  reside  in  a  peculiar  extractive 
matter,  obtained  from  the  root  by  Buchholz,  and  called  by  him  Saponin. 
This  principle  constitutes,  according  to  Buchholz,  34  per  cent,  of  the  dried 
root,  which  contains  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  gum,  and  a  little  basso- 
rin,  resin,  and  altered  extractive,  besides  lignin  and  water.  Saponin  is  ob- 
tained, though  not  absolutely  pure,  by  treating  the  watery  extract  with  alcohol 
and  evaporating.  It  is  brown,  somewhat  translucent,  hard  and  brittle,  with 
a  sweetish  taste,  followed  by  a  sense  of  acrimony  in  the  fauces.  It  is  soluble 
in  water  and  officinal  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  ether, 
and  the  volatile  oils.  Soapwort  has  been  much  used  in  Germany  as  a  rem- 
edy in  venereal  and  scrofulous  affections,  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  visceral 
obstructions.  It  appears  to  act  as  an  alterative,  like  sarsaparilla,  to  which  it 
has  been  deemed  superior  in  efficacy  by  some  physicians. 

Employment. — The  plant  is  given  in  the  forms  of  decoction  and  extract, 
which  may  be  freely  taken.  From  two  to  four  pints  of  the  decoction  daily 
are  recommended  in  lues.  The  inspissated  juice,  given  in  the  quantity  of 
half  an  ounce  in  the  course  of  a  day,  is  said  by  Andry  generally  to  cure 
gonorrbcea  in  about  two  weeks,  without  any  other  remedy. 
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(^tttX  %.    ^nitltgl{inO* — Bearing  flowera  with  but  five  styles  or  sessile 
stigmas. 

GENUS  CERASTTUM.— Calyx  5-leaved;  petals  6,  2-cleft,  or  emarginate;  capsule 
1-celIed,  dehiscent  at  the  top,  10-toothed. 

NO.    159.  — OHIOKWEED. 

C.  vuLOATUM. — Hirnite,  viscid,  cespitose ;  leaves  ovate ;  petals-ohlong,  about  equal  to 
the  calyx ;  flowers  longer  than  the  peduncle. 

Description. — This  plant  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. It  is  the  gardener's  greatest  enemy,  springing  up  spontaneously  wher- 
ever he  may  lay  out  his  beds. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  best  use  that  can  be  made  of  this  plant  is  in 
ointment,  as  a  cooling  application  to  inflammatory  swellings.  Some  Ger- 
man  pliysicians,  however,  affirm  that  this  article,  combined  with  elecampane, 
is  a  specific  in  hydrophobia.  I  administered  it  in  a  case,  and  the  patient 
recovered. 


GENUS  OXALIS. — Calyx  permanent,  5-parted  or  5-leaved,  inferior;  petals  5,  cohe- 
ring by  the  claws ;  capsule  5-celled,  5-comered,  dehiscent  at  the  comers ;  seeds  2  or 
more  in  a  cell,  covered  with  an  elastic  aril ;  stamens  with  5  shorter,  outer  ones,  ad- 
hering at  their  bases. 

NO.    160.  — W00D-80RREL. 

Common  Names. — Sour  Trefoil,  Cuckoo-bread,  Mountain-Sorrel,  &c. 

O.  ACETOSELLA. — Stcmless;  scape  1-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves;  leaves  temate, 

broad-obcordate,  with  rounded  lobes;  styles  as  long  as  the  inner  stamens;  root 

dentate. 

Description. — Roots  perennial,  creeping,  white,  juicy,  with  some  litde 
fleshy  knobs ;  leaves  nearly  radical,  on  long,  slender,  filiform,  hairy  petioles ; 
three  folioles,  sub-sessile,  more  or  less  pilose,  ciliated,  obcordate,  broad, 
glaucous  beneath ;  scapes  similar  and  equal  to  the  petioles,  with  two  small, 
adpressed  bracts  on  the  middle ;  one  terminal  flower,  white,  with  purple 
veins ;  the  five  longest  stamina  equal  to  the  styles. 

This  plant  is  scattered  over  both  continents,  in  woods,  groves,  and  hedges , 
but  in  America  it  seems  confined  to  the  boreal  and  mountain  regions,  and  is 
found  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  localities  above  indicated.  It 
blossoms  in  summer. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  leaves  are  acid,  refrigerant,  attenuant,  anti- 
putrid,  and  diuretic.  They  are  useful  in  decoction  as  a  cooling  drink  in 
inflammatory  disorders,  fevers,  piles,  putrid  diseases,  &c.  Boiled  in  milk, 
they  form  a  good  and  very  cooling  acid  whey.  They  may  also  be  eaten  as 
salad.  They  are  pecuKarly  useful  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and 
urethra,  when  they  are  inflamed  and  painful,  acting  as  a  cooling  diuretic 
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They  are  often  substituted  for  common  sorrel  and  sheep-sorrel ;  but  thej 
must  not  be  eaten  to  excess,  because  tliey  contain  a  violent  poison,  the  oxalic 
acid — in  small  quantity,  however,  since  one  hundred  pounds  of  leaves  give 
only  thirty  pounds  of  juice,  and  this  only  ten  ounces  of  the  super-oxalate 
of  potash,  which  is  sold  and  used  by  the  wrong  name  of  salt  of  lemons^  for 
making  a  bad  and  dangerous  imitation  of  lemonade,  and  for  taking  off  ink- 
stains  from  linen,  cloth,  and  paper.  A  good  conserve  and  sirup  of  oxalis- 
leaves  were  formerly  made,  which  were  pleasant  medical  preparations ;  they 
are  now,  however,  superseded  by  currant-jelly  and  other  preparations  of 
acid  fruits. 


(ftlittt  in.    finOgljltUI.  —  Bearing  flowers  with   but  ten   styles   or   sessile 

stigmas. 

<     GENUS  PHYTOLACCA.— Calyx  nooe ;  conol  5-petalled  or  5-cleft,  calyx-like,  infe- 
rior ;  berry  10-celled,  lO-seeded. 

NO.    161.— POKE- WEED. 

Oomnum  Names, — Garget,  Coaknm,  Pigeon-berry,  &c. 

P.  DECANDRiA. — Leaves  ovate,  acate  at  both  ends;  flowers  racemed ;  berries  flattened 
at  the  ends. 

Description. — This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  with  a  very  large  perennial 
root,  often  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  divided  into  two  or  three  principal 
branches,  soft,  fleshy,  fibrous,  whitish  within,  and  covered  with  a  brownish 
cuticle.  The  stems,  which  are  annual,  frequently  grow  to  the  height  of  six 
or  eight  feet,  and  divide  into  numerous  spreading  branches.  They  are  round, 
very  smooth,  of  a  green  color  when  young,  but  purple  after  the  berries  have 
ripened.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  ovate,  oblong,  entire,  pointed,  smooth, 
ribbed  beneath,  and  supported  on  long  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  numer- 
ous, small,  and  grow  in  long  racemes,  which  are  sometimes  erect,  sometimes 
drooping ;  the  corolla  consists  of  five  ovate,  concave  petals,  folding  inward, 
and  of  a  whitish  color.  The  germ  is  green.  There  are  ten  stamens,  and 
the  same  number  of  pistils.  The  raceme  of  flowers  becomes  a  cluster  of 
dark-purple,  almost  black,  shining  berries,  flattened  above  and  below,  and 
divided  into  ten  cells,  each  of  which  contains  one  seed. 

The  poke  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  flourishing  along 
fences,  by  the  borders  of  woods,  and  especially  in  newly-cleared  and  uncul- 
tivated fields.  It  also  grows  spontaneously  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  where,  however,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
from  America.  Its  flowers  begin  to  appear  in  July,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
autumn.  The  magnitude  of  the  poke-weed,  its  large  rich  leaves,  and  its 
beautiful  clusters  of  purple  berries,  often  mingled  upon  the  same  branch  with 
the  green  unripe  fruit,  and  the  flowers  still  in  bloom,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  our  native  plants. 
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Properties. — Tbe  root  abounds  most  in  the  active  principles  of  the  plant 
It  should  be  dug  up  late  in  November,  cut  into  thin  transverse  slices,  and 
dried  with  a  moderate  heat  As  its  virtues  are  diminished  by  keeping,  a 
new  supply  should  be  procured  every  year.  The  berries  should  be  col- 
lected when  perfectly  ripe,  and  the  leaves  about  the  middle  of  summer,  when 
die  foot-stalks  begin  to  redden. 

This  is  a  valuable  active  plant  The  root  is  emetic,  cathartic,  and  some- 
what narcotic.  In  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  of  the  dry  powder,  it  10 
safe,  but  is  too  powerful  in  larger  quantities.  The  young  shoots  and  leaves 
are  eaten  like  asparagus  and  spinach.  The  old  leaves  are  considered  acrid 
and  purgative.  The  stems  and  leaves  contain  more  potash  than  any  other 
plant,  producing  67  per  cent,  by  burning,  and  42  per  cent,  of  pure  caustic 
potash  by  lixivation.  It  has  a  peculiar  acid,  called  Phttolacic,  resembling 
mafic  acid.  The  fresh  roots  and  leaves  are  escharotic  and  discutient ;  em- 
pfoyed  in  the  form  of  poultice,  they  are  regarded  as  a  specific  for  cancerous 
or  malignant  ulcers,  psora,  tinea  capitis,  &c.  They  are  al^o  bene6cial  in 
extract,  or  as  a  plaster,  a  wash  of  rumex  being  used  at  the  same  time.  The 
juice  of  the  berries  i^  alterative,  and  a  specific  for  chronic  and  syphilitic  rheu- 
matism, a  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  The  berries  are  sweet- 
ishy  nauseous,  and  sub-acrid. 

Emptoymeni. — ^The  root  is  very  valuable  to  discuss  scrofulous  and  indu- 
rated abscesses ;  to  be  covered  with  tow  and  roasted,  and  then  applied.  The 
dry  root  in  powder,  mixed  with  slippery  elm,  in  a  poultice,  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  The  pulverized  root,  combined  with  blood-root,  is  excellent 
as  snuff  in  polypus  of  the  nose.  A  strong  decoction  of  equal  parts  of  this 
and  blood-root  and  sumach  bark  or  berries  jnakes  a  good  liquid  to  inject  in 
tbe  sinus  of  a  fistula,  and  in  the  vagina  for  cancer  and  ulcers  of  the  womb. 


imSS  3^3.     3niSQIIunO. — Bearing  flowers  with  eleven  stamens. 

d^llrr  S.     3XilIII0g1(ma. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  one  style  or  sessile 
stigma. 

GENUS  ASARUM.  —  Leaves  broad  kidney-form,  in  pairs;  calyx  woolly,  deeply 
3-parted ;  divisions  sub-lanceolate,  reflected. 

NO.  102.  — WILD    QINQER. 

Common  Names, — Canada  Snake-root,  False  ColtVfoot,  dec. 

A.  c All ADENSE.  —  Lcaves  2,  reniform ;  calyx  woolly,  cleft  to  tbe  base ;  segments  spread- 
ing at  the  top. 

Description.  —  The  Asarum  canndense  grows  in  old  woods  and  mountain- 
ous tracts  from  Canada  to  flie  Carolinas.  It  is  one  of  the  humblest  plants, 
presenting  only  two  leaves  with  their  stalks,  which  appear  to  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  plant  above  the  ground.     On  plucking  the  plant,  the  two  leaves 
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are  found  connected  below,  with  an  obscure  flowef  in  their  fork,  which  had 
rested  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  been  buried  under  the  decayed  leaves 
and  soil.     Its  flowering  time  is  from  May  to  July. 

This  plant,  from  the  number  of  its  stamens,  is  placed  by  Linnaeus  and 
Michaux  in  the  class  Dodecandria.  Pursh,  who  has  omitted  this  class  in 
his  *'  Flora,"  has  transferred  the  asaruras  to  Gynandria,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  stamens  are  inserted  on  the  germ.  This  place,  however,  is  not  bet- 
ter suited  to  the  asarum  than  to  a  multitude  of  other  plants  whose  germ  is 
inferior. 

The  root  of  the  asarum  is  creeping,  fleshy,  and  somewhat  jointed  ;  leaves 
kidney-shaped,  pubescent  on  both  sides,  with  long,  round,  hairy  petioles ; 
flower  solitary,  growing  from  the  fork  of  the  stem,  on  a  pendulous  hairy 
peduncle ;  calyx  very  hairy  or  woolly,  consisting  of  three  broad,  concave 
leaflets,  which  are  mostly  of  a  brownish  or  dull  purple  on  the  inside  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  terminated  by  a  long,  spreading,  inflected  point,  with  re- 
flexed  sides,  ^he  color  varies  greatly  according  to  the  amount  of  light 
which  the  plant  enjoys,  being  sometimes  nearly  green.  The  stamens  are 
twelve,  inserted  on  the  germ  at  a  distance  from  the  calyx,  the  alternate  ones 
longer ;  anthers  growing  to  the  filaments  below  their  extremity.  Near  the 
divbions  of  the  calyx  are  three  short,  curved,  filamentary  substances,  which 
may  perhaps  be  called  nectaries ;  germ  inferior,  somewhat  hexagonal,  marked 
at  top  inside  with  a  dark-red  line ;  style  conical,  striate,  parted  at  top  into 
six  recurved,  radiating  stigmas. 

Properties.  —  The  properties  of  this  mild  aromatic  have  been  so  far  mis- 
conceived, probably  from  its  relation  to  a  European  species,  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  pass  over  it  without  notice  of  its  character.  It  affords  a  stri- 
king exception  to  the  rule  that  botanical  affinities  are  capable  of  indicating 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  vegetables.  This  plant,  in  its  effect  on  the  human 
system,  is  widely  different  from  the  European  Asarabacca^  although  it  ap- 
proaches it  so  nearly  in  its  form,  that  Michaux  styles  it  "  Vix  distinctutn  ah 
Europao.^* 

The  root  of  the  asarum  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  taste,  which  is  interme- 
diate between  that  of  ginger  and  the  Aristolochia  serpentaria.  This  qualit}' 
has  given  it  the  names  of  wild  ginger  and  snake-root  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  The  name  colt's-foot.  is  also  applied  to  it.  The  chemical 
trials  to  which  the  root  has  been  subjected  bring  to  view  the  following  sub- 
stances :  1.  A  light-colored,  pungent,  volatile  oil,  possessing  the  characteristic 
tasle  and  smell  of  the  plant  in  a  high  degree.  2.  A  resin,  which  is  of  a  red- 
dish color,  and  very  bitter.  These  two  constituents  communicate  to  alcohol 
the  active  properties  of  the  plant.  3.  Fecula.  4.  A  gummy  mucus.  These 
exist  in  such  quantities  as  to  impede  the  filtration  of  the  decoction.  Astrin- 
gency  hardly  exists  in  this  root,  as  a  gelatinous  solution  gives  no  evidence 
of  tannin,  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  produces  a  green  color  hardly  bordering 
on  black. 
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*'  It  has  been  asserted,"  says  Dr.  J.  Bigelow,  *'  and  the  statement  copied 
from  one  book  to  another,  that  the  Asarum  canadense  is  a  powerful  emetic. 
I  presume  that  subsequent  writers  have  taken  their  opinion  from  Cornutus, 
who,  in  his  'Plants  of  Canada,'  informs  us  that  two  spoonfuls  of  the  juice 
of  the  leaves  of  the  asarura  (meaning  the  European  plant,  rather  than  the 
American)  are  found  to  evacuate  the  stomach  powerfully.  I  can  hardly  doubt 
that  if  such  an  operation  has  really  been  produced  from  the  Canadian  spe- 
cies, it  must  have  taken  place  in  irritable  stomachs,  to  whom  two  spoonfuls 
of  any  crude  vegetable  juice  would  have  proved  emetic.  Having  seen  the 
root  of  this  plant  used  in  the  country  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  sudorific, 
I  was  long  since  induced  to  doubt  its  emetic  power.  Subsequent  experience 
has  satisfied  me  that  the  freshly  powdered  root,  given  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
dram,  and  probably  in  still  larger  quantity,  excites  no  vomiting,  nor  even 
nausea. 

*^  Still,  however,  the  plant  deserves  not  to  be  discarded  from  use.  The 
aromatic  flavor  of  the  root  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  Arutolochia 
serpentari a,  vrhich  article  it  seems  to  resemble  in  its  medicinal  powers.  Sev- 
eral country  practitioners,  who  have  employed  it,  have  spoken  to  me  favora- 
bly of  its  efifect  as  a  warm  stimulant  and  diaphoretic.  As  a  substitute  for 
ginger,  in  common  domestic  use,  I  know  of  no  indigenous  article  which 
promises  so  fairly  as  this." 

Alcohol  is  the  proper  solvent  for  the  active  properties  of  this  plant  The 
tincture  has  a  dark-red  color,  and  a  highly  concentrated  taste  of  the  root ; 
and  is  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  used. 


GENUS   A  MYGD ALUS.  — Calyx  inferior,  6-cleft ;  corol  6-petaIled ;  drupe  with  a  nut 
perforated  with  pores. 

NO.    163.  — ALMOND. 

A.  coMMUifis. — Lower  teeth  of  the  leaves  glandular;  flbwers  in  pairs,  sessile. 

Description, — The  almond-tree  rises  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet  or  more. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  pink  color,  appearing  before  the  leaves,  and  are 
placed  in  pairs  upon  its  branches  ;*the  leaves  are  elliptic,  narrow,  pointed  at 
the  end,  minutely  sawed,  standing  upon  short  foot-stalks.  It  flowers  early 
in  the  spring,  and  nearly  resembles  the  peach-tree. 

The  almond  originally  came  from  Syria  and  Barbary,  but  is  now  much 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  That  it  was  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
is  evident:  we  find  it  mentioned  in  Genesis  xliii.  11 ;  and  Hippocrates  em- 
ployed both  the  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  as  well  as  their  expressed  oils. 

Tbe  almond  is  a  flattish  kernel,  of  a  white  color,  and  of  a  soft,  sweet  taste, 
or  a  disagreeable,  bitter  one.  The  oil,  which  is  the  principal  part  used  in 
medicine,  is  of  a  greenish-white  color,  and  of  a  smell  analogous  to  that  of 
sweet  almonds.  This  oil  turns  rancid  with  the  greatest  facility.  Its  compo- 
sition does  not  differ  from  that  of  tbe  fixed  oib  in  generaL 
Vol.  UL— 11 
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Propertiea.'^^Bkttr  almonds  yield  a  large  quantitjr  of  oil,  perfectly  similar 
to  that  obtained  from  sweet  almonds,  but  the  matter  remaining  after  the  ex- 
pression of  the  oil  is  more  powerfully  bitter  than  the  almond  in  its  entire 
slate.  A  great  part  of  the  bitter  matter  dissolves  by  the  assistance  of  heat^ 
in  both  water  and  rectified  spirit ;  and  a  part  rises  also  with  both  menstrua 
i«  distillation.  Bitter  almonds  have  long  been  known  to  be  poisonous  to 
various  brute  animals,  and  some  authors  have  alleged  that  they  are  also  dele- 
terious to  the  human  species,  but  the  facts  recorded  upon  this  point  appear 
to  want  further  proof.  However,  ad  the  noxious  quality  seems  to  reside  in 
that  matter  which  gives  it  tlie  bitterness  and  flavor,  it  is  very  probable  thai 
when  this  is  separated  by  distillation,  and  taken  in  a  sufficiently  concentrated 
state,  it  may  prove  a  poison  to  man,  as  is  the  case  with  the  common  laurel, 
to  which  it  appears  extremely  analogous. 

The  oil  of  almond  is  serviceable  in  tickling  coughs,  hoarseness,  &c«  It 
acts  likewise  upon  the  urinary  organs,  in  the  scalding  of  urine ;  and  in  the 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,  especially  when  combined  with  other  remedies,  it  is 
peculiarly  serviceable.  Externally,  it  is  applied  against  tension  and  rigidity 
of  particular  parts.  The  milky  solutions  of  almonds  in  watery  liquors,  usu- 
ally called  emulsions,  possess  in  a  certain  degree  the  emollient  qualities  of 
the  oil,  and  have  this  advantage  over  pure  oil,  that  they  may  be  given  in 
acute  or  inflammatory  disorders  widiout  danger  of  the  ill  effects  which  the 
oil  might  sometimes  produce  by  turning  rancid. 

Employ  menu -^  We  use  it  in  some  of  our  preparations  for  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, and  for  disorders  of  the  kidneys,  urinary  organs,  &c. 

NO.    164.  — PEAOH. 

A.  PERSIC  A.  —  Serratores  of  the  leaves  all  acate;  flowers  sessile,  solitary. 

Description.  —  This  familiar  exotic  is  said  to  have  been  brought  originally 
from  Persia,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  particular  description.  The 
ancient  Persians  and  Parthians  were  accused  by  the  Romans  of  poisoning 
their  enemies  with  an  extract  of  the  wild  or  native  peach,  from  whidi  all  the 
'Cultivated  varieties  have  sprung. 

Properties^ — The  dried  fruit,  stewed  with  sugar,  is  laxative,  and  very 
wholesome  for  invalids  who  are  troubled  with  costiveness.  The  peach-ker- 
nels have  a  bitter  and  agreeable  taste,  and  constitute  a  very  valuable  medicine. 
Made  into  a  sirup,  or  cordial,  with  other  appropriate  articles,  they  improve 
the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  invigorate  the  digestive  powers. 
They  are  particularly  serviceable^in  convalescence  from  dysentery.  A  tea, 
prepared  by  steeping  the  pounded  kernels  in  hot  water,  and  adding  sugar  to 
make  it  palatable,  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  sirup,  or  cordial.  The 
leaves  and  bark  are  tonic,  purgative,  and  diuretic,  and  are  useful  in  leucor- 
rhoea,  debility,  and  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  lungs.  A  tincture  of  the 
blossoms  is  a  powerful  cathartic,  and  said  to  be  almost  as  active  as  croton  oil. 


WikpNffMeiUl''^Ati  iMUdt  df  the  flowers  and  kernels  in  equal  proportions^ 
btSM  in*  a  pint  of  Wirfer,  to  which  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and 
tfitftf  taken  in  teaspoonftil  doses,  is  excellent  for  children  teething  and  sufiie#> 
ing  from  worms ;  also  for  sickness  of  the  stomach  and  bleeding  of  the  kidnejf*. 


GENUS  LYTH RUM.— Calyx  bell-tubular,  6,  8,  10,  or  13  tcwthed,  inferior;  {>etalt 
five  or  Rix,  eqaal,  on  the  calyx ;  capsulea  2  or  4  celled,  many-aeeded,  covered. 

NO.    165.  — LOOSE- STRIFE. 

OftMum  Names, — Purple  Willow-herb,  Milk  Willow-herb,  &c. 

£•  SALiCARiA. — Pabeacent;  leavea  oppoaite,  and  in  threea,  aeaaile,  lanceolate,  cordate  at 
the  baae ;  flowera  terminal,  whorl-apiked ;  capsolea  oblong ;  atamena  twelve. 

DucripUon. — Loose-strife  is  an  elegant  perennial  plant  tiyo  or  three  feet 
b^h.  With  an  erect,  quadrangular,  or  hexagonal,  downy,  herbaceous  stem, 
b»u*ing  opposite,  ternate,  sessile,  lanceolate  leaves,  cordate  at  the  base,  and 
downy  on  the  under  surface  and  at  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  axillary, 
forming  a  leafy  verticillate  spike.  The  calyx  is  red,  with  unequal  segments, 
the  petals  purple  and  undulate,  the  fruit  a  small  elliptical  capsule. 

The  plant  grows  wild  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Canada.  It  prefers  meadows,  swamps,  and  the  banks  of  streams, 
which  it  adorns  in  July  and  August  with  its  showy  purple  flowers.  The 
whole  herbaceous  part  is  medicinal,  and  is  dried  for  use.  In  this  state  it  is 
inodorous,  and  has  an  herbaceous  and  somewhat  astringent  taste.  It  renders 
boiling  water  very  mucilaginous,  and  its  decoction  is  blackened  by  the  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

Propertiei. — Demulcent  and  astringent.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  Swe- 
den and  other  northern  portions  of  Europe,  for  diarrhoea  and  chronic  dysen- 
tery, and  is  generally  administered  after  the  proper  cathartics  have  operated. 
In  Ireland,  also,  it  is  a  favorite  agent  in  these  complaints. 

EmploijmenU — The  dose  of  the  powdered  herb  is  about  a  dram  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  The  root  in  decoction  may  also  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces. 


QfiNUS  PRUNUS.— Calyx  6-cleft,  mferior,  bell-fomi;  oorol  S-petaUed;  ant  of  the 
drape  amooth,  with  prcNninent  aeams  at  the  aatorea. 

NO.    166.  — PRUNE. 

(hmmoH  Names. — Garden  Plum,  Offidnal  Plnnf  dee. 

P.  DOMK8T1CA. — FIoweTS  alonoat  aolitaiy ;  leavea  lanceolate-ovate,  convolute;  branches 
not  apittofis. 

Ducriptum. — This  is  a  small  tree,  bearing  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is'  now  cultivated  in  gardens  and  orchards.  The 
dried  firiDts,  called  prunes,  are  used  in  medicine,  and  are  imported  principally 
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from  Bordeaux.  They  have  a  feeble  odor,  and  a  sweet,  mucilagiDoua  taste, 
generally  somewhat  acid.  Gardeners  cultivate  several  hundred  varietieSf 
among  which  are  our  green-gage  and  damson  plums.  The  varie^  called 
Jtdiana  yields  the  officinal  plum. 

Properties  and  Uses.  —  The  part  employed  in  medicine  is  the  pulp,  being 
laxative  and  nutritious,  and  is  made  into  confections.  The  prunes  stewed 
in  water  form  an  excellent  diet  in  costiveness,  and  during  convalescence 
from  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections. 

NO.  167.— WILD   CHERRY. 

Common  Names, — ^Black  Cherry,  Rum-Cherry,  Cabinet  Cherry,  &c. 

P.  viRoiNi ANA.— Racemes  erect,  elongated:  leaves  oval-oblong,  acuminate,  anequally 

serrate,  glabrous  on  both  aides ;  petioles  generally  bearing  four  glands. 
Synonyms. — P.  rubra,  Aiton;  Cerasns  virginiana,  Michaux. 

Description. — In  open  Gelds,  the  limbs  of  this  tree  spread  out  into  an 
elegant  top ;  but  in  dense  forests  it  often  runs  up  to  sixty  feet  or  more  in 
height,  with  a  few  contracted  branches.  The  leaves  are  deciduous,  oval, 
pointed,  and  dentate,  of  a  fine  shining-green  color,  furnished  at  their  base 
with  two  small,  reddish  glands ;  the  flowers  are  white,  in  erect  racemes, 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long ;  calyx  inferior,  5-cleft ;  five  petals ;  style  ter- 
minal ;  fruit  a  black  drupe,  containing  a  nut  with  a  prominent  suture.  It  is 
indigenous  to  the  United  States,  in  many  parts  of  which  it  is  found  growing 
abundantly  in  our  forests. 

Properties. — It  has  a  bitter,  astringent  taste,  slightly  aromatic,  and  similar 
to  that  of  the  peach-kernels.  Dr.  Conwell,  in  his  dissertation  on  vegetable 
chemistry,  mentions  that  he  has  obtained  from  this  bark  a  new  crystalline 
principle,  which  he  calls  Cerasia.  The  bark  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and 
contains  prussic  acid,  tannin,  gum,  and  mucus ;  it  is  also  tonic,  febrifuge, 
and  sedative ;  it  is  very  useful  in  fevers,  agues,  hectic  fever,  dyspepsia,  lum- 
bar abscess,  chronic  asthma,  hysteria,  cardialgia,  &:c.  The  leaves  are  said 
to  poison  cattle,  and  the  berries  to  intoxicate  birds.  The  bark,  when  taken 
into  the  system,  produces  some  increase  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries, and  is  apt,  in  certain  persons,  to  cause  a  degree  of  drowsiness.  When 
continued  for  a  length  of  time  in  small  doses,  it  increases  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  invigorates  the  whole  system ;  but  if  taken  in  very  large  doses, 
it  produces  the  contrary  effects. 

Dr.  Eberle  says  that  he  has  several  times  reduced  his  pulse  from  seventy- 
five  to  fifty  strokes  in  a  minute,  by  copious  draughts  of  the  cold  infusion 
taken  several  times  during  the  day,  and  continued  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
days.  He  adds  :  •*  This  effect  has  not,  I  believe,  been  noticed  before,  but 
from  much  experience  in  it  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  we  may 
control  the  action  of  ihe  heart  and  arteries,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 
use  of  this  substance.'' 

The  bark  has  been  particularly  recommended  in  intermittent  fevers,  phihisis, 
and  hectic  fevers — in  some  instances  with  decided  benefit.     Its  effects  are 
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pret^  obvious,  and  we  may  easily  perceive  how  it  may  produce  this  benefi- 
cial medication  in  the  diseases  mentioned.  The  infusion  of  the  bark  con- 
tains,  as  we  have  already  stated,  prussic  acid,  together  with  a  bitter  and  an 
astrittgent  principle,  dissolved  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water ;  and  to 
the  combination  of  these  remedies  we  must  therefore  ascribe  the  beneficial 
•Sects  produced  by  them  in  consumption  and  catarrhal  affections.  It  is 
abo  good  for  incontinence  of  urine. 

**  This  is  a  very  good  article,"  says  a  writer,  **  in  dyspepsia,  given  in  small 
doses ;  but  if  given  in  too  large  doses,  it  is  apt  to  weaken  rather  than  invigo* 
mtd  those  organs."  It  is  useful  as  a  corroborant  in  fever  and  ague,  and  in 
fevers  in  a  convalescent  stage.  It  enters  into  the  Wine  Bitters  given  in 
iotannittent  fever,  and  is  also  an  ingredient  of  the  Pulmonary  Sirup.  It  is 
•xcellent  in  many  forms  of  dysentery,  and,  combined  with  other  articles, 
makes  a  good  beer  for  the  blood.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  far  superior  to 
Alt  of  the  trunk,  and  possesses  also  antibilious,  emmenagogue,  laxative,  and 
admolating  properties. 

Employment. — In  the  form  of  a  cold  infusion  (it  must  never  be  boiled). 
Pour  on  boiling  water,  macerate,  and  let  it  cool.  The  tincture  is  also  used. 
Of  the  powder,  the  dose  is  from  10  to  40  grains.  The  berries  may  be  em- 
ployed indiscriminately  with  peach-kernels,  brubed  and  steeped  in  hot  water. 
A  gentleman  of  Boston  informs  me  that  every  year  he  fills  a  barrel  with 
dieae  cherries,  covers  them  with  brandy,  and  sends  them  to  New  Orleans, 
where  they  are  found  to  operate  as  a  specific  for  the  diarrhoea  occasioned  by 

the  use  of  the  water  there.  They  are  a  good  astringent  in  bowei-complaints 
generally. 

Ineompatibles. — All  preparations  of  iron,  elixir  of  vitriol,  &c. 


GSNUS  PUNIC  A. — Calyx  5-cleft,  taperior;  petals  5;  pome  or  berry  maay-celM, 
maDy-aeeded ;  receptacle  parietal;  seed  berried. 

NO.    168.  — POMEGRANATE. 

Description. — The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  of  the  pomegranate,  were 
employed  in  medicine  by  the  ancients.  The  tree  is  referred  to  in  Genesis 
xiiL  23 ;  Numbers  viii.  8,  &;c. :  also  by  Homer,  Hippocrates,  Dioscorides, 
PKny,  and  many  other  authors  of  antiquity.  It  is  a  native  of  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  was  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  now  natu- 
ralized and  grows  freely. 

Properties. — The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  pomegranate  is  an  excellent 
vermifuge  in  cases  of  tape-worm,  and  is  much  employed  in  various  parts  of 
Europe ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  in  India,  where  it  is  said  scarcely  ever  to  fail, 
if  properly  administered.  Some  practitioners  state  that  it  should  not  be  em- 
ployed unless  joints  of  the  worm  have  already  come  away  naturally.  Accord- 
ing to  Mitouart*s  analysis,  the  bark  consists  of  tannin,  wax,  a  sweetish  sub- 
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itiDce  (part  of  which  is  soluble  id  alcohol,  and  pvt  in  water,  the  fonxmi 
orystallizable,  the  latter  having  the  characters  of  Mannke)^  and  free  gallic 
•Old  in  large  quantity.  Righini  has  recently  discovered  in  it  a  peculiar  aorid 
oleo-resinous  principle,  which  he  has  named  PuiaciNBt  and  on  which  it  is 
probable  that  its  vermifuge  properues  depend. 

The  fruit-rind  is  met  with  in  the  shops,  in  arched,  irregular  pieces,  reddisii- 
brown  and  warty  on  the  outside,  yellowish  within,  about  a  line  in  thickness ; 
it  is  inodorous,  with  a  bitter,  astringent  taste.  The  flowers  are  reddish,  and 
have  a  weak  astringent  taste,  but  no  odor ;  they  are  not  used  at  present. 
The  rind  of  the  pomegranate  consists  of  18*8  per  cent,  of  tannin,  17^1  of 
nucilage,  10-8  of  extractive,  30  of  lignin,  and  a  trace  of  resin.  It  j\Mb  its 
estringency  to  both  water  and  alcohol.  It  may  be  used  as  an  astringent  in 
,die  same  cases  as  the  other  vegetable  remedies  of  ibis  class ;  hot  at  present 
M  rarely  employed. 

Employment. — Two  ounces  <^  the  bruised  bark,  stripped  from  the  fresh 
root  if  possible,  are  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours  in  two  pints  of  water, 
.fben  boiled  to  one  half,  and  filtered ;  this  is  given  in  three  doses,  with  an 
interval  of  half  an  hour  between  each  dose ;  vomiting  frequently  occurs  after 
^e  first  or  second  dose,  but  this  does  not  prevent  from  administering  a  third. 
Soon  afterward  the  patient  passes  many  stools  in  which  joints  of  the  woran 
are  expelled.  The  doses  are  occasionally  repeated  tor  four  or  five  days  aAer 
iragments  of  the  worm  have  ceased  to  come  away.  The  decoction  of  the 
bark,  as  an  enema,  is  used  in  leucorrhoea  and  bowel-complaints,  and  as  a  gargle 
io  sore  throat. 

The  rind  in  powder  is  given  in  doses  of  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram.  A 
decoction  of  the  rind  is  also  administered  in  doses  of  half  to  an  ounce. 

Adulterations. — The  root- bark  of  the  common  barberry  (Berbcris  vulga- 
ris)^ and  of  the  box-tree  (Buxus  sempervirensjf  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
substituted  for  that  of  the  pomegranate :  the  fraud  is  easily  detected,  as  nei- 
ther of  these  substances,  although  very  bitter,  possesses  the  least  astringency. 

Incompatibles. — All  substances  incompatible  with  tannin. 


4tobrS   S3  to  %.    Si-^nttnglima.— including  four  orders. 

GENUS  AORIMONIA.— Calyx  inferior,  5-cleft  or  5-tootbed,  invested  with  an  oslar 
lobed  one ;  petals  5 ;  stamens  12 ;  seeds  2,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 

NO.    169 —AGRIMONY. 

• 

Common  NawM. — Cockle-bur,  Stick  wort,  &c. 

A..  KUPATORiA.  —  Cauline  leaves  interruptedly  pinnate,  the  terminal  leaflet  petioled;  leaf- 
lets obovate,  gash-toothed,  Dlmoet  glabrous ;  flowers  sub-sessile ;  petals  rarely  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx ;  fruit  hispid. 

Descriptioiu — Root  perennial ;  stem  hairy,  rounded,  one  or  two  feet  high, 
seldom  branched ;  leaves  alternating,  the  anforior  larger,  bairyt  pinnate  or 
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compound,  having  from  five  to  nine  larger  folioles  and  some  smaller  ones 
interposed,  which  are  broad  but  short,  and  much  divided ;  all  the  folioles  are 
nessile  and  opposite  except  the  last;  shape  oval  or  oblong,  acute  at  both 
ends,  margin  deeply  and  tinequally  serrated ;  inflorescence  in  a  terminal 
^nder  spike. 

Properiies. — This  plant  is  a  mild  astringent,  tonic,  corroborant,  diuretic, 
and  vulnerary,  and  in  its  qualities  resembles  the  raaiden-hair — having,  bow- 
ever,  less  mucilage  and  more  tannin,  with  some  gallic  acid.  The  aroma 
-somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  melilot.  It  is  useful  in  coughs  and  bowel* 
complaints.  Being  a  very  mild  astringent,  it  may  be  given  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  relaxed  bowels,  leucorrhcea,  and  gonorrhoea.  It  has  been  recoRH 
mended  in  many  other  complaints,  and  is  said  to  have  cured  the  asthma. 

EmploymenU — The  best  way  to  take  it  is  in  a  strong  decoction  of  either 
the  root  or  plant,  or  both,  sweetened  with  honey  or  maiden-hair  sirup.  The 
dose  is  four  teacupfuls  every  day.  The  roots  and  whole  plant  boiled  in 
•milk  are  used  by  herbalists  for  diabetes  and  incontinence  of  urine.  One  of 
their  remedies  for  the  tapeworm  is  agrimony-tea,  with  alum  and  honey.  The 
roots  are  said  to  he  more  astringent  than  the  leaves ;  the  Indians  use  them  in 
intermittent  fevers  and  for  jaundice.  The  decoction  is  highly  recommended 
as  a  deobstruent,  and  also  in  visceral  obstructions.  Taken  for  a  long  time, 
it  will  be  found  of  eminent  benefit  in  scrofula,  and  in  gravel  and  other  ob- 
structions.    It  is  also  said  to  be  very  beneficial  in  masked  ague. 


OENUS  GILLENIA. — Calyx  campanalate,  5-cleft;  5  narrow  unequal  petals  inserted 
on  the  calyx,  together  with  many  short  stamina ;  5  coherent  pistils ;  5  styles ;  capsules 
6,  connate  at  the  base,  opening  inside,  unilocular,  2-seeded. 

NO.    no.— INDIAN    PHYSIO. 

Qnnmon  Names,  —  Western  Dropwort,  Indian  Physic,  BowmanVroot,  to. 

O.  TRI70LIATA.  —  Leaves  ternate,  lanceolate,  serrate,  nearly  equal ;  stipules  linear,  entMi ; 

flowers  terminal  in  loose  panicles ;  calyx  bell-tubular ;  styles  5. 
'Synonym,  —  Spirta  trifoliata^  Linn. 

Description. — The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  consisting  of  numerous 
long,  slender,  brown  branches,  proceeding  from  a  thick  tuber-like  head ;  sev- 
eral stems  rise  from  the  same  root,  two  or  three  feet  high ;  they  are  slender, 
smooth,  branched,  and  of  a  reddish  color ;  leaves  large  and  alternate ;  the 
flowers  are  small  and  white,  appearing  in  June  and  July.  The  roots  are 
scentless,  with  a  bitter  but  not  unpleasant  taste ;  they  contain  a  resin,  extrac- 
tive! lignin,  fecula,  amarine,  and  a  coloriT^g  matter,  which  dies  the  solutioos 
red.  This  plant  grows  in  all  the  western  states,  generally  in  hilly  regions, 
and  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soils. 

Properties  and  Uses. — There  are  but  two  species  .in  this  genera  which  are 
esteemed  equivalents,  this  and  the  OHUnia  stipidacea.  The  bark  of  the  root 
18  the  part  used.     We  have  found  thb,  in  doses  of  from  20  to  40  grains,  or 
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OM  or  two  teaspoonruls,  repeated  every  twenty  minutes  until  it  operates,  to 
be  a  very  certain,  efficient,  yet  mild  emetic,  in  febrile  diseases,  generally 
operating  also  as  a  purgative;  in  smaller  doses  (of  from  5  to  10  grains)  w6 
have  found  it  an  admirable  laxative  in  cases  of  habitual  costiveness ;  in  still 
smaller  doses  it  is  an  efficient  tonic  in  dyspepsia  arising  from  debility  of  the 
digestive  organs.  We  have  treated  slight  cases  of  this  disease  successfully 
with  this  alone.  It  is  much  less  disagreeable  than  the  apocynum  or  bitter- 
root,  and  equal  if  not  superior  to  it  as  a  tonic  and  laxative.  We  sometimes 
combine  them,  and  add  the  Hydrastis,  or  golden  seal,  in  equal  parts.  It  may 
be  given  in  decoction,  but  we  prefer  using  it  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  is 
as  efficient  and  milder  than  the  Euphorbia  corollata.  The  roots  are  collected 
in  the  fall,  and  kept  in  many  shops.  In  small  doses  it  is  also  used  in  inter- 
mittents.  The  Indians  employed  it  in  strong  decoctions  which  operated  vio- 
lently. This  practice,  if  followed,  brings  on  debility.  Eberle  has  success- 
fully used  the  GiUenia  trifoliata  in  dyspepsia ;  he  also  employed  it,  com- 
bined with  opium,  in  dysentery.  It  is  given  in  decoction  to  horses  and  cattle 
as  a  tonic  and  digestive. 

GENUS  PYRUS.— Calyx  5-cleft,  superior;  cofol  5-petaIled;  pome  5-celled,  many- 
seeded;  seed  compressed-ovate. 

NO.    171.  — QUINCE. 
P.  CTDONiA. — Flowers  solitary ;  frait  tomentoee ;  leaves  ovate,  entire. 

This  tree  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

Properties  and  Uses* — Although  Hippocrates  employed  the  fruit  as  an 
astringent  in  diarrhoea,  it  is  not  now  used  in  medicine.  The  seeds,  however, 
are  officinal ;  they  are  ovate,  pointed,  plano-convex,  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
inodorous,  leaving  a  bitter  impression  on  the  palate  when  chewed  for  some 
time.  The  episperm  of  the  seed  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage  named 
by  Pereira  Cydonin.  The  substance  of  the  seed  contains,  besides  other 
matters,  emulsin  and  fixed  oil ;  consequently  emitting,  when  moistened,  the 
bitter-almond  odor.  The  mucilaginous  principle  is  dissolved  out  by  boiling 
water.  The  seeds  are  only  employed  in  medicine  for  the  mucilage  which  they 
contain ;  the  decoction  has  been  recommended  as  an  emollient  application 
to  erysipelatous  surfaces,  and  to  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  mouth. 

Incompatibles. — Alcohol,  acids,  most  metallic  solutions,  and  tincture  of 
gills-  

GENUS  SORBUS.  — Calyx  5-clefV/siiperior ;  petals  5;  styles  2  to  3;  berry  poma- 
ceoQS  or  farinaceous ;  seeds  2  or  3,  camlaginous. 

NO.    172.  — MOUNTAIN-A8H. 
Oomman  Names. — Service-Tree,  &c. 

B.  AMsaiCAifA. — Leaves  pinnate;  leafets  acute,  somewhat  equally  serrate,  glabnras; 
general  petiole  glabrous. 
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Synanytn. — Sarhus  aneuparia^  Michanx. 

Description  and  Uses, — This  is  a  small  tree,  reaching  the  height  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet.  The  bark  is  used ;  it  smells  and  tastes  like  cherry-bark, 
and  is  equal  to  it,  but  more  astringent  It  is  a  fine  tonic  and  antiseptic,  and 
contains  prussic  acid.  It  is  principally  used  in  fevers,  like  cinchona.  The 
firuits  are  very  austere,  and  never  ripen,  but  become  mellow  and  edible  when 
rotten ;  they  yield  malic  acid,  make  a  very  strong  cider,  and  furnish  alcohol. 

Employment. — The  bark  in  substance  or  infusion,  administered  as  we  do 
the  Peruvian  bark. 


GENUS  SPIR^A. — Calyx  5-cleft,  superior ;  corol  5'petalled ;  petals  eqnal,  roandiali; 
stamens  numerous,  exsert ;  capsules  3  to  12,  2-Yalved  within,  ^each  1  to  3  seeded. 

NO.    173.— NINEBARK. 

Common  Names,  —  Snowball,  Hardhack,  &c. 

S.  opuLiFOLiA.  —  Leaves  sub-ovate,  lobed,  doubly  toothed  or  crenate,  glabrous ;  corymbe 
terminal,  crowded ;  capsules  inflated ;  flowers  trigynious. 

Description. — This  shrub  is  found  in  wet  situations,  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  and  grows  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height,  with  white  flowers.  It 
is  an  equivalent  of  the  hardhack,  which  it  resembles. 

Properties  and  Uses. — It  is  chiefly  used  by  tlie  herbalists  in  external  ap- 
plications for  fomentations  and  poultices  in  burns,  mortification,  swellings, 
&c.  It  is  also  cathartic,  febrifuge,  sudorific,  and  anthelmintic.  The  roots, 
bark,  and  twigs,  are  employed  in  asthma,  colds,  fevers,  bowel-complaints, 
ftc.,  chiefly  in  warm  infusions.  The  extract  is  also  used  with  good  success. 
This  is  the  true  ninebark,  but  manv  shrubs  in  the  United  States  bear  this 
name. 

NO.    174.— MEADOW-SWEET. 

Common  Names. — Willow-Hardhack,  ice. 

S.  SALci FOLIA. — Leaves  lance-ovate  or  obovate,  serrate,  glabrous;  flowers  in  panicled, 

spreading  racemes. 
Synonym. — Spiraa  alha,  Muhlenberg. 

Description  and  Uses. — This  is  an  herb  npt  much  used,  yet  it  is  some- 
times resorted  to  in  infusion  as  an  agreeable  sub-tonic  and  sub-astringent. 
It  resembles  the  hardhack  in  its  properties,  but  is  not  so  efficient. 

NO.   175.  — HARDHAOK. 

Common  Names. — Steeple-bush,  White-leaf,  dec. 

S.  TOMENTosA. — Lcaves  lanceolate,  unequally  serrate,  downy  beneath ;  racemes  in  a 
crowded  sub- panicled  spike. 

Description. — This  is  a  small  shrub,  with  many  stems,  growing  two  or 
four  feet  high,  simple,  upright,  purplish,  downy,  terete;  the  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, crowded,  on  very  short  patioles,  oblong  or  oval-lanceolate,  sub-acute 
at  both  ends,  with  unequal  acute  serratures,  dark  green  or  brownish  above, 
and  rugose,  white,  and  tomentose,  beneath ;  the  flowers  are  terminal,  in  a 
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kind  of  terminal  panicle,  of  a  beautiful  red  color,  formed  by  compound  spikSi 
of  amall  sub-sessile  flowers ;  calyx  campanulate,  with  five  acute  segments 
five  round  petals ;  five  pistils  and  capsules. 

Properttet.— The  whole  plant  is  inodorous,  but  the  taste  is  pleastndy 
bitter  and  powerfully  astringent.  It  contains  gallic  acid,  bitter  extracdve, 
fto.,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in  water.  It  was  formerly  used  by  the  Indian 
and  the  herbalists,  and  was  brought  into  notice  in  1810  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  oif 
'Hartford.  Schoepf  and  Cutler  have  omitted  it ;  but  Drs.  Mead,  Ives,  and 
Tully,  have  since  recommended  it  as  a  very  good  astringent  and  tonic  It 
appears  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  kino  and  catechu,  because  it  never 
disagrees  with  the  stomach ;  all  its  virtues  are  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  bitter 
tonic,  and  can  be  bad  pure  and  genuine. 

Hardback  is  peculiarly  useful  in  the  secon  Jary  stages  of  bowel-complaints, 
when  the  inflammation  has  been  partly  subdued,  employed  either  alone  or 
combined  with  ipecacuanha  or  opium,  and  is  also  proper  in  cholera  in&ntam 
and  in  all  complaints  in  which  astringents  are  indicated.  It  has  been  used 
abroad  by  seamen  with  great  benefit  in  tlie  cholera  morbus  and  chronic  diar- 
rhoea of  the  tropical  climates,  even  in  the  first  stage.  United  to  milk  and 
sugar,  it  forms  a  very  pleasant  drink  for  the  protracted  stage  of  cholera.  It 
is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  Geranium  maculatum  and  Camvs  circinata  in 
most  cases,  but  the  first  is  less  tonic,  and  the  last  a  better  tonic.  Water 
extracts  its  sensible  properties  aiid  medicinal  virtues. 

Employment. — The  whole  plant  is  useful,  but  the  root  least  so.  The 
extract  of  it  is  the  best  form :  tlie  dose  is  from  four  to  ten  grains,  every  two 
or  three  hours,  in  dysentery  and  chronic  diarrhcea,  cholera  infantum,  debility 
of  the  bowels  and  of  the  system,  hemorrhage  of  the  bowels,  and  in  other  dis- 
eases where  astringents  are  required.  A  decoction,  prepared  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  the  plant  in  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or 
two  fluid  ounces.  The  Osage  Indians  use  the  dry  root  and  stems  as  pow- 
erful styptics  and  astringents  to  stop  hemoptysis,  by  chewing  them,  or  drink- 
ing the  cold  infusion  ;  their  women  employ  it  in  tea,  and  as  a  wash  for  female 
complaints,  as  a  restringent,  &c. 


(ftrittt  "XSSS.    ^^Dll(g!(ina. — Bearing  flowers  with  more  than  ten  styles. 

GENUS  FRAGARIA.— Calyx  inferior,  10-cleft;  5  alternate  divisions  smaller;  cond 
5-petalled ;  receptacle  ovate,  beny-like ;  acines  naked,  inunerBed  in  the  receptade, 
cadocous. 

NO.   17G.  — STRAWBERRY. 

F.  TKSCA  (Raf.). — Stoloniferons  and  hair}' ;  radical  leaves  as  long  as  the  sterna,  steal- 
leaves  few,  sub-sessile ;  fblioles  sab-sessile,  oboval,  lateral  ones  oblique. 

Description. — The  root  of  the  strawberry  is  perennial,  creeping,  knotty, 
with  bunches  of  fibres  at  the  knots.  The  stems  are  of  two  kinds :  some  pro- 
*ciimbent,  stoloniferous,  creeping,  roodng*  slender,  with  few  small  leaves,  and 
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commonly  sterile;  true  stems  upright  or  reclined,  short,  with  few  leaves; 
both  stems  and  leaves  are  more  or  less  hairjr.  The  leaves  are  either  radical 
or  caulinal,  the  former  on  long  petioles,  the  others  nearly  similar  when  at  the 
base  of  the  stem,  but  much  smaller  and  with  short  petioles  when  higher  up ; 
stipules  lanceolate  or  oblong,  acute ;  three  folioles  sessile  or  nearly  so,  the 
middle  one  sub-petiolate,  nearly  equal,  but  the  lateral  ones  commonly  oblique, 
and  with  fewer  teeth  inside ;  shape  oboval,  oval,  or  nearly  round,  margin 
broadly  serrate,  surface  with  regular  veins,  lower  surface  pale  and  more  hairy. 

Properties. — Strawberries  are  a  palatable  fruit,  and  have  many  valuable  med- 
ical properties,  being  diluent,  refrigerant,  sub-astringent,  analeptic,  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  pectoral,  eccoprotic,  &c.  -  They  are  useful  in  fevers,  gravel,  gout, 
scurvy,  and  phthisis.  They  are  cooling,  promote  perspiration,  and  give  re- 
lief in  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  upon  which  they  act  powerfully, 
since  they  impart  a  violet-smell  and  high  color  to  urine.  Hoffman  and  Lin- 
neus  long  ago  extolled  them  in  gout  and  phthisis.  The  plant  and  leaves 
have  nearly  the  same  properties  as  the  fruit,  although  they  are  less  cooling 
and  more  astringent.  Both  have  been  employed,  like  cinquefoil  and  agri- 
mony, for  sore  throat,  swelled  gums,  bowel-complaints,  jaundice,  and  fevers, 
taken  in  infusion  and  decoction.  A  vinegar  infusion,  distilled  water,  sirup, 
conserve,  &c.,  prepared  from  strawberries,  are  kept  in  shops  in  some  parts 
of  Europe. 

Employment. — Persons  laboring  under  the  above  complaints  should  eat 
the  fruit  frequently  when  in  season,  and  at  other  times  use  tl>e  sirup.  An 
excessive  dose  of  either,  however,  is  liable  to  produce  emesis  or  a  painful 
stricture  in  the  bladder,  with  red  urine ;  but  used  moderately,  they  are  a  val- 
uable medical  diet  in  many  cases.  They  also  possess  the  property  of  curing 
chilblains :  their  water  is  used  in  France  as  a  wash  for  that  purpose.  A  fine 
wine  can  be  made  of  the  fruit  with  sugar. 


QENUS  OEUM. — Calyx  10-c1eft,  spreading,  the  alternate  segments  smaller;  petak 
5  on  die  calyx ;  many  stamina  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  calyx ;  many  central  pistils, 
eadi  with  a  long  persistent  style  and  obtose  stigma,  and  becoming  a  seed ;  seed  fona- 
ing  a  closter,  awned  by  the  styles. 

NO.    177.  — AVEN8. 

tkmmon  Names, — AvenVroot,  Evan-root,  Chocolate-root,  Throat-root,  &c. 

O.  viaoiRiAifUM.  —  Pubescent;  stem  erect;  radical  and  lower  leaves  temate,  petiolate, 

upper  ones  sessile  and  simply;  folioles  ovate,  lanceolate,  acute,  unequally  serrate; 

stipules  ovate,  serrate,  or  entire ;  flowers  few,  erect ;  petals  oboval,  shorter  than  the 

calyx ;  awns  uncinate,  hairy,  twisted. 

Description. — The  roots  are  perennial,  small,  brittle,  brown,  crooked, 
tuberculated,  oblong,  and  horizontal ;  stem  simple,  erect,  about  two  feet  high, 
pubescent,  and  few-flowered ;  radical  leaves  on  long  petioles,  without  stipules; 
lower  leaves  with  large  stipules  and  shorter  petioles ;  upper  leaves  sessUt, 
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simple,  similar  to  the  folioles  of  the  lower  leaves,  which  are  oval,  oval-laoc^ 
olate,  or  lanceolate,  base  acute  and  acuminate,  border  deeply  and  unequally 
serrate ;  stipules  large,  broad,  sessile,  ovate  or  rounded,  serrate  or  nearly 
entire.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  white,  and  few,  on  erect  peduncles , 
calyx  spreading,  10-cIeft;  segments  lanceolate,  acute,  five  alternate  smaller; 
five  yellowish-white  petals,  opposite  to  the  short  segments,  shorter  than  the 
longest,  and  inserted  on  the  base  of  the  calyx,  oboval,  entire,  flat ;  stamina 
many,  short,  unequal,  perigynous ;  filaments  filiform,  anthers  roundish  and 
yellow ;  pistils  many,  conglomerate,  oval ;  styles  long,  hairy ;  stigma  hooked. 
The  fruit  is  a  small  burr  or  round  cluster  of  achenes  or  single  seeds,  oval, 
brown,  smooth,  having  a  long  tail  or  awn.  The  properties  of  the  root  are 
taken  up  by  alcohol  and  water.  The  Oeum  rivals  is  a  boreal  plant  spread 
fi'om  New  England  to  Canada  in  damp  places,  and  is  more  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  north,  while  this  species  b  chiefly  used  in  the  south ;  they  are 
both  equivalents. 

Properties. — All  the  avens  have  nearly  the  same  properties:  they  are 
astringent,  styptic,  tonic,  febrifuge,  stomachic,  &c.  They  are  much  used  in 
the  northern  states  and  Canada.  In  Connecticut  they  supersede  the  cin- 
chona in  fevers,  but  they  are  weaker,  although  less  stimulant.  They  do  not 
increase  excitement,  and  are  therefore  useful  in  hemoptysis  and  phthisis ; 
they  are  decidedly  excellent  in  dyspepsia  and  visceral  aflfections.  Ives  states 
that  its  long  use  restores  to  health  the  most  shattered  and  enfeebled  consti- 
tutions. They  are  often  used  in  decoction  with  sugar  and  milk,  like  choco- 
late or  coffee,  which  they  resemble,  making  a  very  pleasant  beverage :  they 
were  extensively  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and,  though 
astringent,  they  do  not  appear  to  constipate  the  bowels.  They  are  useful  in 
dysentery,  chronic  diarrhoea,  colics,  debility,  asthma,  sore  throat,  leucorrhoea, 
uterine  hemorrhage,  bleeding  from  the  stomach,  and  for  a  weak  and  languid 
appetite. 

Employment.  —  The  doses  are,  a  pint  of  the  weak  decoction,  or  about  60 
grains  of  the  powder,  daily,  divided  into  three  doses ;  the  powder  may  be 
mixed  with  honey.  A  tablespoonful  of  the  tincture  is  also  given  in  sonxe 
cases.     These  roots  are  sometimes  put  in  ale,  and  used  as  a  stomachic. 


GENUS  POTENTIL LA.  — Calyx  flat,  inferior,  lO-cleft,  5  alternate  divisions  smaller ; 
corol  5-petalled ;  petals  roundish  or  obovate ;  seeds  awnless,  roundish,  rugose,  fixed 
to  a  SQudl,  dry  receptacle. 

NO.    178.— FIVE-FINQER. 

Common  Names, — Cinquefoil,  &c. 

P.  CAivADEifsis. — Procumbent,  sub-ramose,  whitish,  silky;  stipules  ovate,  gashed ;  leaves 
wedge-obovate,  gash-toothed ;  stem  ascending  and  creeping,  hirsute ;  peduncles  soli- 
tary, elongated ;  divisions  of  the  calyx  lance-linear ;  petals  orbicular,  sub-entire,  of 
the  length  of  the  calyx. 

Spionjfm. — PoientUla  pumilOf  Lanaick. 
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Description. — The  stalks  of  this  grass  trail  along  the  ground  with  long 
slender  strings,  like  strawberries ;  each  stem  has  five  leaves,  placed  togetheri 
of  unequal  size,  obtuse,  serrated,  and  veined ;  flowers  yellow,  and  the  root 
small.     It  grows  by  roadsides,  on  meadow-banks,  and  waste  grounds. 

Properties.  —  The  root  is  a  gentle  astringent,  tonic,  and  vulnerary,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  very  beneficial  in  fevers,  particularly  when  there  is  great 
debility,  lassitude,  and  night-sweats,  which  last  it  seldom  fails  to  check.  It 
also  improves  the  appetite. 

Employment. — It  is  taken  in  decoction,  or  it  may  be  boiled  in  milk.  It 
is  serviceable  in  allaying  fluxes,  immoderate  flow  of  the  menses,  &c. 

NO.    179.  — TORMENTIU 

Qmimam  iVame*.— Septfoil,  &c. 

P.  ToBMEZfTii.1^. — Stem  ascending,  dichotomoos ;  leaves  temate,  aU  sessile;  leaflets 

•errate ;  stipules  cut. 
Symonyms. —  TbrmetUUla  ereeta,  Linn.;  TormentiUa  officinalis.  Smith. 

Description. — Common  tormentil  has  a  large  perennial,  woody,  irregular, 
knotty,  and  generally  crooked  root,  dark-brown  externally  and  reddish  within. 
It  sends  forth  several  stems,  which,  as  the  trivial  name  imports,  are  erect, 
especially  in  the  north  of  Europe,  as  in  Sweden  ;  in  more  southern  latitudes 
they  are  very  frequently  procumbent,  or  spreading,  whence  the  synonym 
aficincdis  is  by  some  preferred.  The  stems  are  round,  slender,  wiry,  and 
branched  toward  the  top,  and  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in  length.  The  leaves 
are  mostly  sessile,  and  composed  of  three  oblong,  acute,  deeply-serrated 
leaflets,  slightly  hairy  and  paler  underneath,  but  dark-green  above,  and  ac- 
companied by  small,  deeply-cut  stipules.  The  flowers  are  small,  solitary, 
of  a  golden-yellow  color,  and  stand  upon  long,  slender  axillary,  or  terminal 
stalks ;  each  flower  consisting  of  four  obcordate  petals,  attached  by  short 
claws  to  the  rim  of  the  calyx. 

Properties.  —  The  root  of  tormentil  possesses  a  slightly-aromatic  odor, 
and  a  strong  astringent  taste.  To  boiling  water  it  yields  its  active  matter, 
which  appears  to  be  tannin,  as  the  infusion  is  copiously  precipitated  by  the 
solution  of  isinglass.  Excepting  galls  and  catechu,  it  contains  more  tannin 
than  any  other  vegetable. 

Tor  men  til-root  was  formerly  used  in  the  plague  and  other  malignant  dis- 
eases, and  was  recommended  by  Vesalius  as  no  less  eflfectual  than  guaiacum 
for  syphilis.  ''  It  is  now  merely  used  as  an  astringent ;  but  because  it  is  in- 
digenous, and  to  be  found  on  almost  every  heath,  it  is  seldom  prescribed.  We 
believe  it,  however,  to  be  one  of  the  best  medicines  of  its  class ;  and,  as  it 
produces  its  astringent  eflfects  without  increasing  excitement,  it  has  been  rec- 
ommended to  be  given  in  those  diarrhoeas  which  attend  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. It  makes  an  excellent  application,  in  the  form  of  gargle,  for  spongy 
gums  and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  or  tongue,  and  has  been  recommended 
IS  an  external  application  to  ill-conditioned  sores.     In  the  Orkneys,  the  roots 
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are  used  in  the  tanning  of  leather ;  and,  in  the  islands  of  Tiree  and  Coll,  a 
decoction  of  them  in  milk  is  employed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  domeslio 
remedy  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery." 

Employment, — It  is  seldom  employed  in  this  country,  as  we  have  indigo-, 
nous  plants  of  similar  properties,  especially  the  cranesbill.  Dose,  in  sob- 
stance,  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram^ 


0£NnS  ROSA. — Petals  5 ;  calyx  nnceoltte,  S-cleft,  flesny,  narrow  at  tlie  neck; 
many,  hispid,  affixed  to  the  inferior  sides  of  the  calyx. 

NO.  180.— RED    ROSE. 

R.  oALLicA. — Germs  ovate,  hispid ;  stems  and  petioles  hispid-acnelate. 

Description.  —  The  stems  are  straight,  ramose,  and  furnished  with  numer- 
ous reddish  prickles ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  and  composed  of 
from  one  to  seven  oval  and  sessile  folioles ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  fine  crimson- 
red  ;  calyx  urceolate,  persistent,  globular ;  the  fruit  is  contained  in  the  tube 
of  the  calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  is  now  very  commoii 
in  our  gardens.     It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Properties. — The  petals  have  a  faint  but  pleasant  smell,  and  a  bitter  mmi 
styptic  taste.  According  to  Cartier,  they  contain  tannin,  gallic  acid,  a  colop* 
ing  matter,  an  essential  oil,  a  fatty  matter,  albumen,  some  soluble  salts  with 
base  of  potassa,  insoluble  salts  with  base  of  lime,  some  silica,  and  cxyde  of 
iron.     Water,  alcohol,  and  vinegar,  dissolve  their  active  properties. 

The  red  rose  is  astringent,  tonic,  &c.  It  is  exhibited  with  advantagie  n 
passive  hemorrhage,  mucous  discharges,  colliquative  diarrhoea,  and  oAer 
similar  afTections.  We  occasionally  use  this  article  externally  in  the  form 
of  an  eye-water,  by  adding  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  to  the  pith  of  sassafivii 
which  constitutes  a  mucilaginous  liquid,  and  is  very  serviceable  in  opbthtf- 
mia.  The  Rosa  centifolia  and  the  Rosa  damascena  are  similar  to  this  spe* 
cies  in  their  general  properties. 

Employment.  —  The  infusion  is  made  by  adding  two  pinches  of  the  petab 
to  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  Sirup  of  roses  is  formed  by  adding  one  part  of 
the  leaves  to  nine  of  boiling  water  and  ten  of  sugar. 


GENUS  RUBUS. — Calyx  5-cleft,  inferior;  corol  5- pe tailed ;  pistils  nomerow;  bstiy 
composed  of  many  juicy,  l-seeded  acines,  on  a  dry  receptacle. 

NO.  181.— BLAOKBERRY. 

Common  Names.  —  Thimble-Wrry,  Black  Raspberry,  &c. 

R.  occiDENTALis. — Branches  and  petioles  glaucons  and  prickly;  leaves  temate,  Ofll^ 

acaminate,  sub-lobate,  and  doubly  serrate,  white-downy  beneath;  petioles  temMf 

prickles  recurved. 

Description.  —  The  blackberry  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  partieidur 
descripdon.     It  is  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  and  is  foand  puwtif 
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abondtntly  along  swamps  and  fences  throughout  the  country.  The  root  of 
this  plant  is  contorted,  of  the  size  of  a  quill,  black  externally,  and  of  a  lighter 
color  within. 

Properties, — Tonic  and  highly  astringent.  The  bark  of  the  root,  formed 
into  a  sirup,  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  chol- 
era infantum,  or  summer-complaint,  and  cholera  morbus.  It  often  proves  a 
sovereign  remedy  when  all  other  preparations  fail.  It  is  also  excellent  in 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Dr.  Chapman,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  the  black* 
berry,  says :  ''Of  the  vegetable  astringents,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Mack  and  dew  berries  (Rubus  trivialis)  are  among  the  most  efficacious.  To 
check  the  inordinate  evacuations  which  attended  the  protracted  stages  of 
cholera  infantum,  no  remedy  has  ever  done  so  much  in  my  practice."  In 
diarrhoea,  proceeding  from  any  cause  (whether  in  children  or  adults),  this 
article  may  be  administered  whh  great  advantage,  as  it  will  check  the  dis- 
charge, and  give  tone  to  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  a  medicine  much  used 
in  dysentery  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  the  Oneida  tribe,  five  hun- 
dred were  attacked  with  this  disease  in  one  season,  and,  by  the  use  of  the 
blackberry-root,  all  recovered :  while  their  neighbors,  the  whites,  fell  before 
the  disease — no  doubt  in  consequence  of  taking  mercury  or  some  other  of 
the  common  agents  made  use  of.  It  is  applicable  to  all  cases  where  vegeta- 
ble astringents  are  indicated,  and,  combined  with  black  cohosh,  it  makes  an 
excellent  injection  in  leucorrhoea  and  prolapsus  uteri. 

Employment. — The  bark  of  the  root  may  be  given  in  powder,  infusion, 
decoction,  or  sirup.  Dose  of  the  powder,  from  one  to  two  drams ;  in  de- 
coction, add  one  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  to  a  pint  of  water.  I  prescribe 
it  in  the  form  of  sirup  and  decoction,  and  find  that  it  is  acceptable  to  the 
stomach  and  inoflfensive  to  the  taste.  Dose  of  the  decoction,  from  one  to 
two  fluid  ounces  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

NO.    182.  — RED    RASPBERRY. 

R.  STRiGOSUS. — Unarmed,  rigidly  hispid ;  leaflets  3,  or  pinnate,  quinnate ;  base  oval,  acn- 

minate,  white-downy  beneath,  ternainal  one  frequently  sub-cordate. 
Sifnonym, — Ruhus  pennsylvanicus,  Lamarck. 

Descyiption. — The  stem  of  this  plant  is  defended  with  spines,  and  rises 
three  or  four  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  rough,  veined,  serrated,  downy 
beneath,  composed  of  three  or  five  oval  pinnae.  It  is  a  native  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  grows  abundantly  in  woods  and 
rocky  pastures  throughout  the  northern  states.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  in  August. 

Properties  and  Uses.  —  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  astringent,  and  useful 
in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  When  dried  and  made  into  a  tea,  they  are  good 
to  remove  canker  from  the  mouth,  throat,  stomach,  bowels,  and  other  parts 
of  the  system.  In  the  first  stages  of  dysentery  I  have  frequently  relieved 
patients  by  giving  them  this  tea,  accompanied  with  warm  injections  of  the 
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same.  When  a  poultice  is  Deeded  to  remove  canker  (or  proud  flesh),  rasp- 
berry-tea is  very  suitable  in  making  it.  In  such  a  case,  or  for  frozen  limbs, 
or  a  burn,  make  a  strong  tea  of  the  leaves,  and  thicken  it  with  fine  elm-bark, 
pounded  crackers,  or  white  bread,  and  apply  it  to  the  part  affected,  renewing 
it  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  till  the  canker  is  removed.  Children  with 
sore  mouths  should  frequently  use  this  tea  as  a  gargle.  If  troubled  with 
canker  or  humors  in  the  skin,  the  sores  may  be  washed  with  it,  and  it  is  a 
soothing  and  cleansing  wash  for  irritable  ulcers,  scalds,  and  burns.  When 
children  have  canker  in  the  throat,  stomach,  or  bowels,  or  are  troubled  with 
a  relax,  a  frequent  use  of  this  tea  will  generally  remove  the  complaint.  It 
may  be  sweetened,  and  a  little  milk  added,  to  make  it  more  palatable. 

Raspberry-tea  is  not  a  bad  substitute  for  the  imported  article,  and  its  oper- 
ation upon  the  stomach  is  bracing,  having  the  effect  to  banish  faint  and  lan- 
guid feelings ;  and  Dr.  Tiiomson  strongly  recommends  its  use  previous  to  and 
during  parturition. 

Imployment. — -Indicated  above. 


(ClWffl  363S.     ^Bll(llllirill. — Bearing  flowers  with  over  ten  stamens,  not 
on  tlie  calyx.     Generally  over  twenty,  and  variable. 

(^Xhx  S.     3^ninigt(inil. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  one  style  or  sessile 
stigma. 

GENUS  ACT-^A. — Calyx  inferior,  4-leaved,  cadacons;  corol  4-petalIed ;  stigmts^t- 
sile,  capitate ;  berry  1-celled ;  seeds  many,  half-orbicular. 

NO.    183— WHITE    COHOSH. 

Common  Names. — Necklace-weed,  White  Beads,  &c. 

A.  ALBA. — Petals  equalling  tbe  stamens,  truncate ;  pedicels  of  the  oblong  raceme  as  large 
as  the  general  peduncles  when  mature ;  leaves  decompound. 

Description.  —  The  white  cohosh  in  its  appearance  so  closely  resembles 
the  black  (Macrotys  racemosa)  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  except  in  the 
fructification.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high,  divided  into  long  branches  tow- 
ard the  top,  producing  pointed  leaves,  cut  in  the  edges  with  sharp  notches. 
It  produces  beautiful  white  berries,  from  which  its  name  is  derived. 

Properties. — The  medical  properties  are  regarded  as  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  the  black  cohosh,  for  which  it  is  often  substituted,  especially  as  an 
emmenagogue,  and  in  rheumatism.  It  is  stimulating  and  opening,  and  useful 
in  colics,  &c.  The  Actcea  rubra,  distinguished  by  its  red  berries,  possesses 
the  same  qualities. 

Employment. — The  root  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Macrotys. 
Dr.  Jones,  in  his  lectures  on  materia  medica,  remarks  that  the  seeds,  in 
repeated  doses  of  10  or  "15  grains,  are  a  specific  for  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
great  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
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GENUS  CHELIDONIUM.— Calyx  2-leaved;  petals  4;  tiliqne  superior,  3-valve<l« 
l-eeDed,  linear ;  seeds  nnmerons,  crested. 

NO.  184.  — GARDEN    CELANDINE. 

C.  MAJUS. — Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  lobed;  nmbels  axillary,  pednncled;  seeds  blade, 
with  a  white  crest. 

DcMcription. — This  plant  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  has  many 
tender,  round,  green,  watery  stalks,  with  large  joints,  very  brittle  and  trans- 
pareot ;  the  leaves  are  large,  serrated,  and  very  tender ;  the  flowers,  consist- 
ing of  four  petals,  are  yellow.  After  these  come  long  pods,  which,  when 
pressed  by  the  fingers,  instantly  fly  into  pieces.  It  is  found  growing  in 
meadows,  by  the  sides  of  streams,  and  in  low,  marshy  places,  throughout 
the  United  States,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Europe, 
where  it  is  indigenous. 

Properties. — Celandine  has  a  faint,  unpleasant  odor,  and  a  bitter,  acrid, 
durable  taste,  which  is  stronger  in  the  roots  than  in  the  leaves.  The  odor  is 
nearly  lost  by  drying,  but  tlie  taste  remains.  The  yellow  juice  is  bitter  and 
exceedingly  acrid,  and  when  applied  to  the  skin  produces  inflammation  and 
even  vesication.  The  plant,  analyzed  by  MM.  Chevalier  and  Lassaigne, 
afforded  a  bitter  resinous  substance  of  a  deep-yellow  color,  and  bitter,  nau- 
seous taste ;  mucilage,  albumen,  and  various  saline  substances,  besides  free 
malic  acid  and  silica.  Dr.  Probst,  of  Heidelberg,  has  more  recently  found 
in  it  a  peculiar  acid  denominated  Chelcedonic  acid;  two  alkaline  principles, 
one  of  which  forms  neutral  salts  with  the  acids,  and  is  called  Chelertthrin 
in  consequence  of  the  intense  redness  of  its  salts — the  other  unites  with  but 
does  not  neutralize  the  acids,  and  is  named  Chelidonin  ;  and  lastly  a  neu- 
ter, crystaliizable,  bitter  principle,  which  from  its  yellow  color  he  calls  Chili- 
DoxANTHiN.  Of  tlicse  principles,  chelerythrin  appears  to  rank  among  the 
acrid  narcotic  poisons. 

The  general  properties  of  this  plant  are  acrid,  stimulant,  anti-herpetic,  de- 
tergent, diuretic,  and  discutient.  The  juice,  rubbed  on  warts,  will  remove 
them  ;  it  is  also  useful  in  the  cure  of  ring-worms,  and  for  cleansing  old  ulcers. 
A  decoction  of  the  plant,  made  by  boiling  it  in  white-wine  vinegar,  and  then 
combining  aromatics,  is  recommended  as  an  excellent  drink  in  jaundice,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  much  employed  by  the  ancients),  and  for  the  removal 
of  visceral  obstructions,  especially  those  of  the  liver.  It  has  been  given  also, 
with  asserted  advantage,  in  various  other  complaints,  especially  those  of  a 
scrofulous  character,  affecting  the  mesenteric  and  lymphatic  glands,  the  skin, 
and  the  eyes.  We,  however,  make  use  of  it  only  for  tlie  piles  and  salt- 
rheum,  in  the  forms  of  tincture  and  ointment. 

Emplayment. — An  ointment  of  the  roots  is  made  by  boiling  them  in  hog's 
lard,  which  is  useful  in  the  piles.  The  tincture  may  be  prepared  by  digest- 
ing one  ounce  of  the  plant  in  a  pint  of  spirits. 

Vol-  ill— 12 
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OENUS  CISTUfi.-^Oalyx  Metved,  Nperior,  two  of  tbfm  hmS^;  coni  6-pelBiled; 
capsule  1-celled,  3-yalved,  opening  at  tlie  top;  paititiQnd  etmtmiyi  aeedftasigidAr. 

NO.   185.— FROST  WORT. 

Cl^mmom  Nanus. — Eock-Bose,  4cc. 

C.  CANADENSIS. — Withont  stipules,  erect;  leaves  alternate,  erect, linear-lanceoUte, flat, 

tomentose  beneath ;  racemes  terminal,  few-flowered ;  divisions  of  the  calyx  broad- 

ovate-acuminate ;  capsules  shorter  than  the  calyx. 
Synonym, — Hdianthemum,  Jnssieiu  * 

Description. — This  plant  rises  two  feet  in  height;  the  leaves  are  nmner- 
ous,  very  small,  and  of  a  whitish  color,  like  frost,  and  grow  on  small  purple 
stalks ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  color,  inconspicaous,  and  terminate  in  a 
small  pod  containing  very  minute  seed.  It  is  a  newly-discovered  plant, 
growing  in  the  woods  on  Long  Island,  and  plentifully  in  New  Jersey,  and 
is  known  by  the  name  of  frostwort,  from  its  color. 

Properties  and  Uses.  —  This  plant  is  astringent  and  tonic,  and  is  effectual 
in  the  cure  of  scrofula,  for  which  let  the  patient  drink  an  infusion  three  times 
a  day :  put  four  ounces  of  the  dry  leaves  into  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  The 
sores  should  also  be  washed  with  it.  For  an  external  application  to  the  tu- 
mors, take  one  handful  of  the  dry  leaves,  a  quart  of  rum,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  black  pepper ;  set  them  on  hot  embers  for  two  hours  to  simmer ;  strain,  and 
add  a  handful  or  two  more  of  the  leaves,  and  simmer  it  again  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  thicken  it  by  stirring  in  two  ounces  of  the  powdered  leaves,  and  apply 
it  as  a  poultice  over  the  scrofulous  tumors  twice  a  day. 


OENUS  CITRUS. ~ Calyx  5-cleft;  petals  5,  oblong;  filaments  dilated  at  the  base,  in 
several  parcels ;  berry  9  to  18  celled.     Polyadelphous. 

NO.    186.  — ORANGE. 

O.  A011A9TIUM. — Leaves  articulate,  elliptical,  acuminate;  leaf-stalks  vinged ;  stem  ar- 
borescent ;  fruit  globose,  with  a  rough  skin  and  juicy  pulp. 

Description. — This  well-known  evergreen  tree  was  originally  a  native  of 
ike  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  though  it  has  been  long  naturalized  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  tropical  portions  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. In  some  of  the  warmest  spots  in  England,  particularly  in  the  south 
of  Devonshire,  the  orange-tree  may  be  seen  growing  in  gardens,  having  with- 
stood the  winters  in  the  open  air  for  upward  of  one  hundred  years.  It  is 
tsultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  the 
Orecian  archipelago,  &c. 

The  leaves  of  the  orange  are  nearly  elliptical,  smooth,  entire,  of  a  shining- 
green  color,  and  the  foot-stalk  is  winged,  having  the  appearance  of  a  small 
leaC  The  flowers  appear  during  the  whole  summer  season,  some  branches 
being  in  full  bloom,  while  on  others  they  are  disappearing,  and  on  the  others 
appear  the  young  or  the  full-grown  fruit     The  calyx  is  salver-shapedy  and 
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cut  rate  five  snail  teeth;  the  petab  are  five,  oblong,  white,  Reshjr,  and  beaet 
with  flinaR  glands. 

Properties. — The  orange-peel  is  the  part  made  use  of  in  medicine.  This 
substance  is  in  flat  fragments,  of  a  deep-yellow  color,  wrinkled,  resembling 
shagreen  on  one  side,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  small  glands, 
which  in  the  fresh  state  contain  a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil,  of  a  bitter, 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  very  agreeable  odor.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  its 
active  principles.  Orange-ped  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic,  on  account  of 
its  essential  oil  and  tnttemess*  It  is  most  commonly  used  as  a  carminative 
and  stomachic,  united  with  other  stimulants  and  tonics. 

Employment. — Of  the  powdered  peel,  the  dose  is  from  one  scruple  to  a 
dram.  The  infusion  is  made  by  adding  from  two  drams  to  half  an  ounce  of 
the  peel  to  a  quart  of  boiling  water. 

NO.    187.— LEMON. 

C.  MEDIC  A. — Leaves  ovate,  aemzunate,  with  linear  wingless  petioles.    Var.   Citrus  Umtik 

ifl  the  LiMK,  distingaislied  by  a  smaller  fmit,  almost  round. 
SynofiyMu —  Citnu  Umannm* 

Descripiian.^^Tbit  trunk  of  the  lemon-tree  is  straight  and  slender;  thb 
leaves  are  oval,  acuminate,  dentate,  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  and  supported 
by  a  winged  peduncle ;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  of  a  violet-red  color  ex- 
ternally, but  otherwise  similar  to  those  of  the  orange-tree ;  the  fruit  is  ovoid, 
and  terminated  by  a  conical  apex.  The  lemon-tree  is  a  native  of  Asia, 
whence  it  was  brought  into  Greece  and  Italy,  but  is  now  successfully  culti- 
vated in  the  West  Indies  and  the  south  of  Europe.  It  also  thrives  in  Mexico 
and  the  southern  portions  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  Florida.        < 

Properties. — The  lemon  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  juice,  of  an 
add  and  agreeable  taste,  and  of  a  very  pleasant  odor.  According  to  If. 
Proust,  lemon-juice  contains  citric  acid,  1*77 ;  bitter  principle,  gum,  a»d 
HMilic  acid,  0*72 ;  and  water,  97*51.  In  small  doses,  it  stimulates  the  stom- 
ach, and  facilitates  digestion.  Diluted  with  water,  it  is  employed  with  great 
success  as  a  refrigerant  in  inflammatory  diseases.  Dr.  Broussais  has  re- 
marked that  it  was,  of  all  the  acidulous  substances,  that  which  best  suited  the 
sComtcb  when  this  organ  was  laboring  under  an  acute  phlogosis.  It  is  also 
useful  in  allaying  certain  irritations  of  the  stomach  in  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant vomiting.  Its  administration  is  recommended  in  jaundice,  scurvy,  asd 
generally  in  all  kinds  of  febrile  diseases  in  which  the  thirst  is  great  and  the 
animal  beat  very  much  increased.  . 

Employment. — It  is  given  in  the  form  of  lemonade,  which  is  made  hf 
eombining  the  juice  of  one  lemon  with  a  pint  of  water,  and  adding  a  sufli- 
detit  quantity  of  ioa^vgar.  The  citric  acid,  obtained  by  evaporating  tiie 
jniee  of  tbe  lemoa^  is  employed  as  the  best  preparation  to  combine  with  ail- 
emiMS  i»  ratififig  cor  Effervescing  Mixture  or  Draught.^  It  is,  botwevi^i 
seldom  obtained  pate. 
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GENUS  EUOENIA. — Calyx  4-parted,  superior,  perrittent;  petals  4;  germen  oblong, 
cylindrical,  2-celled,  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell ;  style  awl-shaped,  in  the  oeatve 
of  a  quadran/^nlar  elevation ;  berry  oval-oblong,  12-8eeded. 

NO.    188.  — CLOVES. 

E.  CARTOPHTLLATA. — Leaves  lanceolate-acuminate,  entire;  panicles  axillary  and  ter- 
minal, trichotomons. 

Description. — The  clove-tree  is  a  nativif  of  the  Moluccas,  and  grows 
freely  io  various  parts  of  tbe  East  and  West  Indies.  It  presents  a  beautiful 
appearance,  somewhat  resembling  a  large  pear-tree.  Tbe  trunk  grows  fronn 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  a  foot  thick,  divided  into  brancbes  four  or  five 
feet  from  tbe  ground,  whicb  are  slender,  opposite,  usually  horizontal,  and 
form  a  dense,  pyramidal  head. 

Tbe  Dutch,  through  their  East  India  company,  have  for  a  long  period 
nearly  monopolized  tbe  trade  in  cloves,  as  well  as  in  spices  generally ;  and  in 
order  to  dictate  theii  price,  immense  stores  are  hoarded  in  Java,  which  they 
are  said  to  destroy  whenever  tlie  new  crops  prove  too  abundant. 

Properties. — Cloves  are  the  undeveloped  flowers,  consisting  of  tbe  tubu- 
lar calyx  with  the  unexpanded  corolla,  forming  a  small  round  ball  between 
its  four  teeth.  Their  odor  is  peculiar,  agreeably  aromatic,  and  their  taste 
pungent  and  somewhat  acrid.  They  consist  of  18  per  cent,  of  volatile  oil, 
6  of  an  almost  tasteless  resin  (Cartophillin),  13  of  tannin,  4  of  extractive, 
13  of  gum,  28  of  lignin,  and  18  of  moisture.  The  volatile  oil  is  an  article 
of  tbe  materia  medica  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  As  obtained  by  distillatioD, 
it  consists  of  two  volatile  oils,  one  heavier,  the  other  lighter  than  water,  a 
mixture  of  the  two  forming  the  oil  of  cloves  of  commerce.  It  is  at  first 
pale  yellow,  but  gradually  acquires  a  reddish  tint ;  it  has  the  odor  and  taste 
of  cloves  in  a  marked  degree ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  strong 
acetic  acid,  and  tbe  fixed  oils ;  and  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  in 
which  it  sinks,  its  density  being  about  1*060.  Cloves  yield  their  properties 
to  water  and  to  alcohol. 

Employment. — Cloves  and  their  oil  are  aromatic  stimulants,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  flavoring  or  corrective  adjuncts  to  other  substances ; 
they  are  extensively  used  by  the  cook  and  confectioner.  The  oil  dropped 
into  the  hollow  of  a  carious  tooth  will  often  relieve  toothache.  Cloves  in 
substance  are  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  dram. 

Incomjyatibles. —  With  the  infusion.  The  mineral  acids,  lime-water,  ses- 
qui-salts  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of  lead,  tartar- 
emetic,  and  gelatine. 

Adulterations. — Cloves  from  which  the  oil  has  been  procured  by  distilla- 
tion are  sometimes  mixed  with  good  cloves ;  they  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  lightness,  and  by  their  not  becoming  greasy  when  bruised  with  the  nail. 
The  oil  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  odor  when  it  is  dropped  on  a  heated  spatula. 
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GENUS  MACROTYS.  —  Calyx  about  4-leaved.  becoming  caducous;  c«>rol  many  mi- 
nute petals,  very  caducous,  or  wanting ;  stigma  simple,  sessile,  curving  toward  the 
gibbous  side  of  the  germ ;  capsule  2-valved,  dehiscent  at  its  straight  suture. 

NO.    189.-- BLACK    COHOSH. 

Cbmnioii  Names. — Squaw-nx)t,  Black  Snake-root,  Rich  weed.  Rattle-weed,  6cc. 

M.  RACBlfoSA. — Leaves  decompound,  leaflets  oblong-ovate,  gosh-toothed ;  racemes  very 

long;  capsules  ovate ;  fruit  dry. 
aSynofiyiiM. — Actea,  Jjinn.  \  Cimtctfuga^ 'Rush. 

Description. — The  root  of  this  plaDt  is  perennial,  hlackish,  thick,  with 
long  fibres ;  stem  simple,  straight,  rising  from  three  to  six  feet  in  height, 
smooth,  angular,  furrowed,  and  often  crooked  ;  the  leaves  are  few,  alternate, 
and  tri-pinnate.  The  flowers  are  in  a  long  terminal  raceme,  from  one  to 
three  feet  long,  and  often  with  one  or  two  short  ones  at  its  base ;  this  raceme 
18  cylindrical,  white,  and  always  bent  or  crooked  at  first :  the  flowers  are 
scattered,  and  often  germinate  or  fasciculate  on  short  peduncles;  capsule 
blacldah  and  dry ;  seed  many  and  flat. 

The  American  species  has  an  extensive  range,  and  was  used  by  all  the 
Indian  tribes.  It  is  found  growing  all  over  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  and  also  in  Canada.  It  is  generally  procured  in  open  woods,  rich 
soils,  and  on  the  sides  of  hills ;  not  so  common  in  rocky  mountains  and  sunny 
glades,  and  very  scarce  in  moist  and  swampy  soils.  It  blossoms  in  June 
and  July,  and  its  seeds  ripen  in  August. 

Properties, — The  whole  plant,  including  the  flowers,  is  possessed  of  me- 
dicinal properties.  The  root  and  plant  have  a  rather  unpleasant  smell,  and 
a  disagreeable,  nauseous  taste.  Schoepf  considers  it  as  nearly  poisonous, 
and  to  be  used  with  caution,  yet  as  powerful  and  tonic.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Mears,  it  contains  tannin,  extractive  matter,  a  bitter 
principle,  gallic  acid,  resin,  gum,  and  starch. 

The  black  cohosh  is  astringent,  diuretic,  alterative,  emmenagogue,  &c.  It 
is  an  article  much  used  by  tlie  Indians  in  rheumatism  and  to  accelerate  par- 
turition, whence  it  bears  the  name  of  SqiMiv-root.  When  exhibited  in  large 
doses,  it  produces  great  prostration,  and  excites  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo, 
anxiety,  pains  in  the  extremities,  &c.  Being  astringent,  it  is  pronounced  an 
excellent  remedy  in  bowel-complaints,  and  especially  those  of  children.  It 
acts  upon  the  secretions,  and  is  an  alterative  of  great  value ;  as  an  emmena- 
gogue also,  and  in  nearly  all  uterine  difficulties,  it  appears  to  have  almost  a 
specific  eflfect. 

Dr.  Hildreth  says  of  this  article :  "  In  acute  phthisis,  uncomplicated  with 
much  inflammation  in  the  vesicular  structure,  or  pulmonary,  mucous,  or 
serous  membranes,  we  have  ofteq  seen  the  most  prompt  action  of  the  decoc- 
tion alone  in  throwing  oflT  febrile  excitement  or  the  hectic  paroxysm,  allaying 
cough,  reducing  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  inducing  gentle  per^ 
spiration.  In  those  intercurrent  congestions  and  inflammations  so  frequent 
in  the  second  and  third  stages  of  phthisis  from  atmospheric  exposure,  we 
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haye  often  seen  the  same  happy  influence  exerted.  When  tubercleSy  hoir- 
ever,  are  softened  down  and  excavated,  we  have  been  disappointed  in  effecting 
permanent  cures  by  this  and  all  other  known  remedies.'* 

Dr.  Morrow  very  highly  recommends  cohosh  in  several  diseases,  particu- 
larly the  suppression  of  the  menses,  given  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  the 
^esin.  I  use  it  in  some  cases,  but  can  not  yet  speak  sufficiently  definite  to 
recommend  it  strongly.  While  in  London,  I  prescribed  for  a  young  lady 
in  dis-menorrhoea,  in  which  there  was  an  enormous  swelling  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  general  health  greatly  impaired.  I  gave  the  tincture  two  or  three 
tiroes  a  day,  which  caused  nausea ;  also  the  Bilious  Physic^  with  the  Re$t0^ 
ralive  Wine  Bitters^  combined  with  the  carbonate  of  iron.  This  treatment 
soon  removed  the  symptoms,  and  restored  the  patient  to  health.  How  far 
the  cohosh  contributed  to  the  cure  I  can  not  say. 

We  have  used  it  in  a  great  many  cases  of  hooping-cough,  in  all  stages  of 
tho  disease,  and  rarely  has  it  failed  to  produce  decidedly  beneficial  eflTects — 
rendering  the  cough  less  violent,  the  expectoration  more  free,  and  in  many 
instances  apparently  bringing  the  disorder  to  an  abrupt  yet  favorable  termi- 
nation. 

In  rheumatism  the  black  cohosh  is  a  useful  article,  in  both  the  acute  and 
chronic  forms.  The  first  attack  of  the  disease  is  often  cured  by  administer^ 
ing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  saturated  tincture  of  the  root  (from  three  to 
sixty  drops)  every  two  hours  night  and  day,  until  the  head  becomes  quite 
aflfected ;  then  lengthen  the  intervals  between  the  doses  to  three,  four,  or  six 
hours,  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  action  on  the  brain,  and  which  must  be  con- 
tinued for  not  less  than  seven  days,  or  until  the  disease  is  completely  removed. 
Previously  to  the  exhibition  of  this  tincture,  the  bowels  must  be  cleansed  by 
a  purgative,  which  may  be  occasionally  repeated.  This  appears  to  change 
the  rheumatic  diathesis,  so  that  a  second  attack  will  seldom  occur. 

A  strong  decoction  of  the  black  cohosh,  combined  with  slippery-elm  bark, 
forms  a  good  poultice  for  every  kind  of  inflammation.  The  decoction  is 
also  employed  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  various  hemorrhages.  A  sirup 
made  of  the  root  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  coughs.  It  likewise  forms  an 
excellent  gargle  for  the  quincy. 

Employment. — It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  saturated  tincture, 
resin,  or  hydro-alcoholic  extract.  As  an  astringent,  give  a  strong  tea  or  infu- 
sion ;  for  a  gargle,  use  any  quantity.  When  employed  for  hooping-cough, 
the  saturated  tincture  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  administering  it. 
For  a  child  of  one  year  old,  the  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops,  given 
four  or  five  times  a  day ;  for  one  three  or  four  years  old,  from  one  half  to  a 
teaspoonful,  in  a  little  sweetened  water.  We  prepare  the  tincture  by  adding 
a  pint  of  spirits  (diluted  alcohol)  to  two  ounces  of  the  pulverized  root.  It 
may  likewise  be  used  in  decoction.  The  root  is  also  a  very  valuable  addi- 
tion to  alterative  sirups,  combined  with  articles  of  a  deobstruent  nature. 
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GENUS  NUPHAJt. — Calyx  5  or  6  leaved ;  petals  many,  minate,  inserted  on  the 
receptacle  with  the  stamens,  nectariferous  on  their  backs ;  stigma  with  a  broad  disk 
and  radiate  farrows,  sessile ;  pericarp  berry-like,  many-celled,  many-seeded. 

NO.    190.  — YELLOW    POND-LILY. 

Common  Names. — Yellow  Water-Lily,  &c. 

N.  ADTEivA.  —  Leaves  cordate;  lobes  divaricate;  calyx  5  or  6  leaved ;  stigma  crenate ; 

capsules  furrowed. 
Synonym. — Nuphar  luUa,  Wildenow. 

Description. — This  is  a  well-known  plant,  growing  in  ponds  and  stagnant 
waters ;  it  is  of  a  similar  habit  to  the  white  pond-lily — the  leaves  always  float- 
ing in  deep  water,  and  erect  in  shallow.  The  petioles  are  semi-cylindrical ; 
color  of  the  flower  and  root  deep  yellow. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  root  is  astringent,  tonic,  pectoral,  and  emol- 
lient, and  considered  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Ni/mphaa  odorata^  but  not 
quite  so  eflicient.  It  is  prescribed  in  the  same  manner  as  to  doses  and 
application. 


V 
OENUS  KYMPHJfiA.. — Calyx  4  to  7  leaved ;  corol  many-petalled,  petals  about  equal- 
ling the  length  of  the  calyx-leaves,  attached  to  the  germ  beneath  the  stamens ;  stigma 
a  broad  didt,  marked  with  radiated  lines ;  pericarp  berry-like,  many-celled,  many- 
aeeded. 

NO.    191.  — >VHITE    POND-LILY. 

Cbrnmoa  Names. — bweet  Water-Lily,  Toad-Lily,  Water-Cabbage,  &c. 
N.  OBoaATA. — Leaves  round-cordate,  entire,  sub-emarginate ;  lobes  spreading  asunder, 
tcuminate,  obtuse ;  petals  equalling  the  4-leaved  calyx. 

Description. — The  roots  of  this  plant  are  perennial,  creeping,  rough  and 
blackish,  thick  and  knotty ;  the  petioles  from  one  to  six  feet  long,  spongy 
or  filled  with  oblong  tubes ;  leaves  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  nearly 
roand  and  entire,  with  a  cleft  at  the  base,  sub-peltate,  lobes  ending  in  short 
acuminate  points  :  upper  surface  glossy,  without  veins  ;  lower  reddish,  with 
radiating  nerves ;  petioles  terete,  smooth,  bearing  one  large,  white,  floating 
flower;  calyx  with  four  equal,  oblong,  obtuse  folioles,  green  outside,  white 
within ;  petals  numerous,  in  many  rows,  unequal,  the  inner  ones  shorter, 
oblong,  obtuse,  flat,  or  concave ;  stamina  numerous,  in  several  rows,  with 
oblong,  petaloid  filaments,  and  yellow,  adnate,  twisted  anthers,  bilocular, 
opening  inside ;  pistil  formed  by  a  torus  or  radiated  receptacle,  with  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  rays,  which  appear  to  be  as  many  stigmas ;  the  fruit  is 
singular,  berry-like,  enclosing  as  many  polyspermous  utricles  as  rays  and 
stigmas. 

This  species  of  the  lily  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  aquatic  plants,  the 
flowers  being  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  delicious  fra- 
grance. It  grows  all  over  the  United  States,  from  New  England  to  Loui- 
siana,  in  ponds,  ditches,  rivers,  &c.     It  blossoms  in  summer ;  the  flowers 
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t  at  night ;  the  seeds  ripen  under  water.  It  is  very  ornamental,  in  both 
lative  and  cultivated  state.  The  perfume  is  similar  to  that  of  the  mag- 
a,  and  very  fugacious ;  it  is  destroyed  by  heat. 

Properties. — The  properties  of  this  plant  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Nym- 
ui  alba  of  Europe,  but  much  more  efficient  and  decided.  The  roots 
chiefly  used,  and  are  kept  in  shops  in  New  England.  They  are  astriiv- 
ty  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  demulcent,  anodyne,  emollient,  &c.  Their  taste 
lyptic  and  bitter  when  fresh ;  combined  with  iron,  they  dye  of  a  dark- 
vn  and  black  color,  and  contain  a  large  quantity  of  tannin,  gallic  aciJ, 
»ther  with  starch,  mucilnge,  sugar,  resin,  ammonia,  ulmine,  tartaric  acid, 
The  variety  with  yellow  roots  is  the  mildest  and  best.  It  is  said  to  be 
erable  to  Staticc  and  Geranium  macula  turn  in  almost  all  cases,  beinsr 
ler  and  quite  as  efficient.  Externally,  the  roots  and  leaves  are  used  (or 
Itices  in  boils,  tumors,  scrofulous  sores,  lockjaw,  and  inflamed  skin.  In- 
ally,  the  roots  are  useful  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  all  complaints  of 
bowels,  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  scrofula,  and  many  kinds  of  fever.     It 

be  taken  in  decoction  alone  or  with  tonics.  This  also  makes  a  good 
b  for  old  sores,  ulcers,  and  fresh  wounds ;  also  as  a  gargle  in  putrid  sore 
at  and  aphtha,  and  a  valuable  wash  for  inflamed  eyes.  The  fresh  roots 
sometimes  as  a  rubefacient  externally  ;  the  dry  ones  are  the  best  for  use. 
'  fresh  leaves  are  excellent  for  cooling  and  emollient  cataplasms ;  they 
eaten  by  cows  and  other  cattle,  and  in  Canada  they  are  boiled  for  greens 
le  spring.  The  fresh  root  is  sometimes  used  like  soap.  A  conserve  of 
flowers  is  refrigerant,  and  the  sirup  of  the  roots  is  very  good.  The  fresh 
e  of  the  roots,  mixed  with  lemon-juice,  is  said  to  be  a  good  cosmetic, 
to  remove  pimples  and  freckles  of  the  skin.  It  may  also  be  united  to 
>ery-elm  bark  and  other  discutients,  for  white  swellings. 
'mployment. — For  gleets  and  whites,  take  the  expressed  juice  of  the  root, 
to  every  pint  add  half  a  pint  of  poi*t  wine  and  four  ounces  of  sugar:  of 

the  patient  may  take  a  large  teacupful  four  times  a  day.  The  root, 
ted  in  ashes,  and  applied  to  wounds  from  bruises,  nails,  &c.,  is  very 
]  to  draw  out  substances  and  allay  inflammation.  When  employed  as  a 
Itice,  in  combination  with  cohosh-root  and  slippery-elm  bark,  to  discuss 
e  swellings,  it  should  be  changed  three  times  a  day,  giving  tiie  patient  at 
same  time  internal  cleansing  remedies.  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root 
teaspoonful,  taken  in  warm  water. 


rUS  PAP  AVER.  —  Calyx  2-1eave(],  caducous ;  corol  4-petal1ed;  Bti^rma  a  bmad 
disk,  with  radiating  Hues ;  capsule  1-celled,  dehiscent  by  pores  under  the  permanent 
stigma. 

NO.    192. -POPPY. 

mofi  Names. — Opium-Poppy,  White,  Red,  or  Black  Poppy,  &c. 
OMifirEauM. — Calyx  and  capsule  glabrous;  leaves  clasping,  gashed,  glaucous. 
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Description. — The  stem  is  cylindrical,  smooth,  from  three  to  four  feet 
high ;  leaves  sessile,  elongate,  semi-amplexicaule,  glaucous,  irregularly  cut 
on  the  borders  ;  flowers  solitary,  terminal,  red  or  white,  very  large ;  corolla 
with  four  petals  and  about  one  hundred  stamina;  stigma  orbicular,  stellate; 
the  fruit  is  a  round  capsule,  crowned  by  the  persistent  stigma,  and  containing 
numerous  white  or  gray  seeds,  very  small  and  reniform.  The  poppy  is 
indigenous  to  Asia,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  both  Europe  and  America. 

Qualities  of  Opium. — Opium,  such  as  is  brought  from  the  Levant,  is  in 
flattened,  circular  masses,  reddish  externally,  of  a  blackish-brown  internally, 
hard,  with  a  shining  and  compact  fracture,  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous 
taste,  of  a  peculiar  virose  smell,  and  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1-336.  Worked 
with  the  fingers,  this  substance  becomes  soft,  tenacious,  and  resembles  pitch. 

Opium  is  partly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  &c. 
Rubbed  in  warm  water,  five  twelfths  are  dissolved,  six  twelfths  are  suspended, 
and  one  twelfth  remains  insoluble.  Heated  in  the  air,  it  inflames  and  burns 
rapidly.  It  is  composed  of  an  alkaline  principle,  discoverjed  by  Sertuerner, 
and  called  Morphia,  which,  according  to  Robinet's  experiments,  is  combined 
with  a  peculiar  acid  which  he  designates  by  the  name  of  Codeic  ;  of  another 
peculiar  acid  called  Meconic  acid,  which,  in  opium,  seems  to  be  combined 
with  soda ;  of  a  crystallizable  principle,  discovered  by  Derosne,  and  named 
Narcotin  ;  finally  of  extractive  matter,  mucilage,  fecula,  resin,  fixed  oil,  a 
glutinous  matter  similar  to  caoutchouc,  a  vegeto-animal  substance,  vegetable 
fibres,  and  sand. 

Qualities  of  Morphia. — This  substance  is  white,  in  prismatic  rectangular 
needles,  inodorous,  almost  tasteless  on  account  of  its  insolubility,  but  very 
bitter  when  it  is  dissolved.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  According  to  Pel- 
letier  and  Dumas,  it  is  composed  of  carbon,  72*02 ;  nitrogen,  5.53 ;  hydro- 
gen, 7*01 ;  and  oxygen,  14*84.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water;  it  dissolves 
slightly  in  this  menstruum  when  boiling,  and  completely  in  alcohol,  and  ether 
especially.  Gently  heated,  morphia  melts,  and  forms  on  cooling  in  a  radi- 
ated mass ;  at  a  high  temperature,  it  is  decomposed.  It  possesses  alkaline 
properties,  turns  green  the  sirup  of  violets,  combines  with  diluted  acids,  and 
forms  neutral  salts.  Mixed  with  nitric  acid,  it  acquires  a  lively  red  color, 
and  the  salts  of  iron  in  the  maximum  of  oxydation  strike  a  fine  blue  color 
with  it. 

Properties. — The  action  of  opium  appears  to  be,  directly  or  indirectly, 
upon  the  nervous  system.  When  administered  in  small  doses,  it  diminishes 
sensibility,  and  causes  a  tranquillity  in  the  system,  which  is  followed  by 
sleep.  It  is  very  useful  in  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  to  calm  the  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines.  Taken  when  going  to  bed,  it  produces  an  equa- 
ble glow  throughout  the  system,  procures  sleep,  calms  pulmonary  irritation, 
and  most  generally  causes  a  moisture  of  the  surface.  In  typhus  fever, 
which  Is  attended  with  local  inflammation,  opium,  united  with  camphor  and 
ipecacuanha,  is  commonly  attended  with  success.     In  some  acute  inflamma- 
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tory  affections,  after  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  aubsidedi  and  tbera 
still  appears  to  be  general  irritation,  produced  by  the  disturbance  of  the  ner' 
vous  system,  opium  may  be  administered  with  benefit,  to  calm  the  ezietiBg 
nervous  irritability. 

This  plant,  however,  is  exceedingly  abused.  It  is  given  by  physiciuM 
too  frequently  and  without  discrimination.  It  is  often  prescribed,  in  some 
form  or  other,  for  almost  every  disease,  by  which  the  exciting  cause  of  tbe 
complaint  is  locked  in  the  system,  instead  of  being  expelled.  Opium  should 
seldom  be  used  merely  as  an  anodyne ;  but  when  combined  with  other  ingre* 
dients,  with  a  view  to  act  upon  the  secretions,  it  may  be  given  in  very  mwaj 
diseases  with  signal  benefit. 

EmploijmenL — Opium  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains- 
It  enters  into  our  Sudorific  Drojis^  Diaphoretic  Powders^  &c.  Of  laudanum, 
the  quantity  is  from  80  to  100  drops;  a  medium  dose  for  an  adult  is  40  or 
50  drops.  A  sirup,  made  of  the  capsules  of  the  poppy,  is  excellent  for  chil» 
dren,  as  water  takes  up  less  of  the  narcotic  principle  than  spirits:  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  it  is  a  dose  for  a  child  two  years  old.  A  sirup  is  also  made 
from  the  petals  ;  likewise  a  poultice,  which  is  very  soothing  for  painful  affei^ 
tions,  particularly  inflamed  eyes. 


, GENUS  PODOPHYLLUM.— Calyx  3-leaved,  cninatc;  corol  about 9-petollRd ;  atigna 
lar^c,  crenate,  sessile  ;  berry  1 -celled,  crowned  with  the  stigma,  large,  many-seeded; 
columella  1 -sided. 

NO.    193.— MANDRAKE. 

Common  Names.  —  May-Apple,  Indian- Apple,  Arc. 

P.  PELTATUM.  —  Leaves  palmare,  peltate;  sinus  obtuse;  segments  cnniform,  bilobe,  and 
toothed  at  the  end. 

Description.  —  The  mandrake  has  a  jointed,  running  root,  about  half  the 
size  of  the  finger;  the  stem  is  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  enveloped  at  its  base 
by  tbe  sheaths  which  covered  it  when  in  bud  ;  it  is  smooth,  round,  and  erect, 
dividing  at  the  top  into  two  round  petioles,  from  three  to  six  inclies  long; 
each  petiole  supports  a  large  peltate,  palmate  leaf,  smooth  above,  slightly 
pubescent  beneath,  divided  into  seven  lobes,  which  are  wedge-shaped,  toothed 
at  the  extremity.  In  the  fork  of  the  $*tem  is  a  solitary  flower,  on  a  round, 
nodding  peduncle,  one  or  two  inches  long ;  calyx  three  oval,  obtuse,  concave 
leaves;  petals  from  six  to  nine,  obovate,  obtuse,  concave,  smooth,  white; 
stamens  shorter  than  the  petals,  curving  upward ;  anthers  oblong,  twice  as 
long  as  their  filaments ;  germ  oval,  compressed,  obscurely  angular ;  stigma 
uearly  sessile,  convex ;  fruit  large,  ovate,  and  yellowish,  which  is  one-celled, 
many-seeded,  and  crowned  with  the  stigma.  It  flowers  from  March  util 
May. 

This  plant  is  found  throughout  the  country  from  New  England  to  Georgia, 
but  is  most  common  in  the  interior. 
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Frd»p^f(i0f.— The  dried  root  of  tbe  mandrake  U  fragile  and  easily  reduced 
to  powder.  It  has  a  peculiar  and  rather  unpleasant  taste,  but  not  much  acri- 
mony ;  when  chewed  for  some  time,  however,  it  is  strong  and  bitter.  It 
contains  (according  to  Bigelow)  a  resin,  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  fecula, 
and  a  slight  proportion  of  gummy  substance.  The  chemical  properties  of 
Podophyllum  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Pharmacy. 

The  mandrake  is  purgative,  deobstruent,  anti-bilious,  anthelmintic,  hydra- 
gogue,  and  anti-dyspeptic.  The  properties  of  this  plant  are  those  of  a  sure 
and  active  cathartic,  equal  if  not  superior  in  some  diseases  to  those  of  jalap. 
''We  have  hardly  any  native  plant,"  says  Professor  Bigelow,  ''which  an- 
swers better  the  common  purposes  of  jalap,  aloes,  and  rhubarb,  and  which 
is  more  mild  and  safe  in  its  operation."  We  have  found  this  root  very  valu- 
able in  many  inveterate  chronic  diseases,  such  as  venereal,  scrofulous,  bilious, 
and  dyspeptic  complaints ;  also  in  dropsy.  The  mandrake  often  produces 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  unpleasant  than  some 
other  purgatives ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  has  a  peculiarly  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  all  the  secretions  and  excretions,  stimulating  them  to  a 
healthy  action,  and  often  answers  the  purpose  of  both  an  emetic  and  cathartk). 
It  is  excellent  in  chronic  affections  of  tbe  liver,  and  in  all  bilious  complaints, 
indigestion,  &c.  I  have  given  this  preparation  with  invariable  success  in  a 
variety  of  complaints.  It  is  a  powerful  medicine,  and  requires  caution  in  its 
administration ;  yet  it  will  fulfil  all  the  indications  for  which  calomel  is  given, 
and  produces  none  of  the  ill  effects  of  that  mineral. 

"  The  root  of  this  plant,"  observes  Miles,  "  is  peculiarly  calculated  for  a 
cathartic,  extending  its  influence  through  every  part  of  the  system;  touching 
every  gland,  when  given  in  small  doses,  and  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  all  dropsical  cases  and  intermittents, 
or  any  other  disease  where  a  general  action  is  wanting.  It  is  often  success- 
fully employed  as  a  vermifuge,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  and  repeated.  I  will 
abo  remark,  in  regard  to  this  medicine,  that  small  doses  excite  a  general 
action,  and  stimulate  tbe  glands  to  a  discharge  of  their  respective  functions, 
while  large  doses  evacuate  and  exhaust  the  system." 

Dr.  J.  F.  D.  Lobstein  considers  the  mandrake  of  the  greatest  service  in 
incontinence  of  urine,  in  which  disease  he  has  never  known  it  to  fail  in  pro- 
curing immediate  relief. 

Employment. — Internally,  the  pulverized  root  may  be  given  in  the  dose 
of  a  small  teaspoonful,  or  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  combined  with  aro- 
matica.  It  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  all  the  alterative  sirups  in  cases 
where  the  liver  is  supposed  to  be  inactive.  In  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
twenty  grains  given  every  two  hours  have  been  found  beneficial  when  other 
means  failed.  The  resin  of  mandrake,  called  Podophyllin,  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  powdered  root,  to  be  given  in  grain  doses.  It  will  be  found 
very  valuable  in  all  hepatic  and  other  obstructions  of  the  vbcera. 
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GENUS  PORTULACEA.— Calyx  2-cleft,  inferior ;  corol  5-petaIled ;  capsnk  1-cdled, 
opening  transversely ;  colamella  5,  filifonn. 

NO.    194— PURSLANE. 

Common  Names, — Qarden  Purslane,  6cc. 

P.  OLERACEA. — Leaves  wedge-form ;  flowers  sessile. 

Description.— 'This  is  an  annual  succulent  plant,  found  growing  sponta- 
neously in  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds  in  Europe,  America,  and  indeed 
in  most  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  an  herbaceous  and  slightly  saline  taste, 
and  is  often  used  as  greens,  boiled  with  other  vegetables  and  meat.  The 
stalk  is  vine-like,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  with  a  smooth,  reddish,  brittle 
stem,  and  thick,  fleshy  leaves. 

Properties. — It  is  considered  sub-astringent,  febrifuge,  and  a  cooling  diu- 
retic, and  is  recommended  for  all  affections  of  the  urinary  organs,  calculus, 
&c.  It  will  also  be  found  useful  in  scurvy  and  gonorrhoea.  It  is  vaunted 
as  an  antidote  in  oases  of  poisoning  from  cantharides,  with  what  truth  I 
know  not  from  experience ;  but  at  all  events,  the  plant  is  held  in  much 
esteem,  and  has  received  more  attention  in  various  parts  of  Europe  than  in 
this  country. 

Employment. — It  should  be  taken  freely  in  decoction,  and  the  green  leaves 
and  young  stalks  used  as  a  salad. 


GENUS  SANGUINARIA.  — Calyx  deciduous,  2.1eaved;  corol  8-petalled ;  stigma 
siie ;  silique  ovate,  1-celled,  2-valved,  acute  at  each  end. 

NO.    195.  — BLOOD-ROOT. 

Common  Names. — Red  Puccoon,  Red-root,  &c. 

S.  CANADENSIS.  —  Scapc  simple,  1-  flowered  ;  leaves  lobcd  ;  flower  white ;  root  tuberous, 
reddish,  horizontal. 

Description. — Scape  uniflore,  proceeding  from  one  end  of  the  root,  rising 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches  ;  one  solitary  leaf,  radical, 
reniform,  and  lobed,  attaining  its  full  height  only  after  the  blossoming  of  the 
plant ;  calyx  2-leaved,  deciduous  ;  petals  eight ;  stigma  sessile,  2-grooved ; 
capsule  superior,  oblong,  1-celled,  2-valved ;  apex  attenuated ;  receptacles 
two,  filiform,  marginal ;  seeds  small,  round,  and  black. 

The  blood-root  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  is  found  growing  in  low 
grounds  among  rocks,  in  meadows,  or  in  woods  near  meadows.  The  root 
is  tuberous,  of  the  size  of  the  flnger,  two  or  three  inches  long,  with  a  curva- 
ture at  each  end ;  several  roots  connected  together  by  numerous  fasciculate 
fibres,  originating  from  the  main  body,  brown  externally ;  when  cut,  a  juice 
of  a  reddish-orange  color  is  abundantly  discharged  through  numerous  pores. 
The  dried  root  is  wrinkled,  having  considerably  diminished  in  size ;  its  frac- 
ture is  resinous,  and  of  a  deep-red  color.     Its  taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  pun- 
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gent,  leaving  an  impression  in  the  fauces  for  some  time  after  it  has  been 
csbewed* 

Propertiei. — According  to  Dr.  Fitzgerald  Bird's  analysis,  the  blood-root 
appears  to  contain  cinchona,  extractive  matter,  a  gum,  resin,  and  gallic  acid 
iQ  a  state  of  combination.  The  coloring  principle  of  the  root  resides  chiefly 
in  its  resinous  parts,  the  alcoholic  solution  being  always  more  than  twice  as 
highly  colored  as  the  aqueous.  Dr.  Dana,  of  New  York,  obtained  from  it  a 
peculiar  alkaline  substance,  which  has  been  called  Sanouinaiia. 

The  root  is  emetic,  cathartic,  sudorific,  emmenagogue,  detergent,  expecto- 
rant, &c.  The  properties  of  the  sanguinaria  have  been  variously  represented 
by  different  authors.  Bigelow  considers  this  root  as  an  acrid  narcotic ;  Bird 
says  that  its  medicinal  properties  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  which 
characterize  the  Peruvian  bark ;  and  Barton  valued  it  chiefly  for  its  emetic 
and  expectorant  powers.  Its  properties  are  certainly  very  peculiar,  being 
capable  of  producing  tonic,  narcotic,  stimulant,  or  emetic  effects,  according 
to  the  dose  and  form  in  which  it  is  administered :  in  a  large  dose,  it  causes 
nausea,  heat  in  the  stomach,  faintness  and  often  vertigo,  indistinct  vision,  and 
finally  vomiting.  These  effects  are  produced  by  doses  of  from  eight  to 
twenty  grains ;  in  smaller  quantities,  its  effects  on  the  pulse  are  analogous  to 
those  of  digitalis,  which  I  have  observed  in  several  instances.  Given  in 
doses  not  sufiicient  to  cause  nausea,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  tonic.  When 
applied  in  the  form  of  powder  to  fungous  flesh,  it  evinces  pretty  active  escha- 
rotic  properties. 

The  sanguinaria  has  been  used  with  essential  benefit  in  protracted  and 
^stressing  affections  of  the  chest.  It  is  also  spoken  of  favorably  in  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  liver.  In  plethoric  constitutions,  when  respiration  is  very 
difficalt,  the  cheeks  and  hands  livid,  the  pulse  full,  soft,  vibrating,  and  easily 
compressed,  the  blood-root  has  done  more  to  obviate  the  symptoms  and 
remove  the  disease  than  any  other  remedy  used.  It  should  be  administered 
in  large  doses  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  repeated  until  it  produces  vomiting. 
It  ia  likewise  very  beneficial  in  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  influenza,  hooping^ 
cough,  and  croup,  in  which  latter  disease  it  must  be  given  in  a  sufiicient 
quantity  to  cause  vomiting. 

Dr.  Francis,  of  this  city,  states  that  he  has  employed  this  remedy  with 
advantage  in  a  formidable  case  of  rheumatism  occurring  in  a  gouty  habit, 
the  patient  having  been  previously  prepared  by  cathartics  and  sudorifics. 
Thirty  drops  of  the  saturated  alcoholic  solution  were  taken  three  times  a  day. 
In  hydrothorax,  give  doses  of  sixty  drops  three  times  a  day,  and  increase 
the  quantity  until  nausea  follows  each  dose.  I  have  administered  the  satu- 
rated tincture  in  doses  of  about  twenty  drops  a  day,  with  decided  benefit,  in 
an  asthmatic  affection  :  in  this  instance  the  pulse  became  reduced  about  ten 
strokes  a  minute.  In  a  case  of  weakness  of  the  breast,  accompanied  with 
copious  mucous  expectoration,  it  produced  a  similar  diminution  of  the  action 
of  the  pulse. 
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Applied  externally,  the  sanguinaria  is  a  valuable  escharotic.  Either  \m 
powder  or  as  a  wash,  it  has  cured  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  with  callous  edges 
and  ichorous  discharges,  various  herpes,  ring-worms.  Sec  It  removes  fun- 
gous tumors  and  excrescences,  and  even  soft  polypus,  by  being  used  like 
anuff,  and  producing  detumescence.  In  confirmed  phthisis  it  is  only  a  pal- 
liative. It  must  not  be  given  to  pregnant  women,  since  it  is  known  to  act 
powerfully  on  the  uterus,  and  even  to  cause  abortion,  whence  its  use  in 
amenorrhoea.  It  may  be  employed  in  powder,  electuary  pills,  sirup,  extract, 
decoction,  wine  tincture,  and  common  tincture ;  but  {he  doses  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  cased.  It  loses  much  of  its  strength  by  keeping  after  being 
powdered  or  prepared  in  any  other  manner,  but  the  dry  roots  keep  very  well 
for  a  considerable  period. 

Although  the  roots  alone  are  commonly  employed,  the  leaves  have  some 
of  the  same  properties,  and  are  powerful  and  even  deleterious  stimulants* 
Farriers  use  them  in  diseases  of  horses,  to  make  them  sweat,  shed  their  coat, 
ice.  The  seeds  are  violently  narcotic,  similar  to  those  of  stramonium,  and 
producing  fever,  delirium,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  other  unfavorable 
symptoms.  They  have  sometimes  been  employed  as  incitants,  diaphoretics, 
and  diuretics,  but  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  safe  remedy.  They  are  sel- 
dom collected,  although  the  roots  are  gathered  in  summer,  when  the  seeds 
are  ripe. 

Employment. — As  an  emetic,  the  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  10 
to  15  grains.  It  is  given  also  in  the  form  of  sirup,  infusion,  tincture,  and 
extract,  as  indicated  above.  In  malignant  scarlet  fever,  add  from  20  to  30 
grains,  or  a  teaspoonful,  to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  strain  the  infusion, 
and  sweeten  with  honey :  dose,  a  teaspoonful  for  a  child  of  from  two  to  four 
years  of  age,  repeating  it  every  hour  through  the  day  if  the  child  can  bear  it. 
If  the  surface  gets  broken,  and  becomes  ulcerated,  wash  the  parts  with  the 
same  infusion. 

It  is  used  in  bilious,  herpetic,  and  pulmonary  affections,  as  an  expectorant, 
deobstruent,  tonic,  and  antiseptic,  creating  a  healthy  action  in  the  biliary 
organs  and  stomach.  Dr.  Wolcott  states  that  two  drams  of  the  root,  put  to 
half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  highly  beneficial  in  pneumonia,  attended  with 
expectoration  of  mucus  streaked  with  blood.  It  should  be  given  after  the 
action  of  a  gentle  emetic  and  mild  laxative.  Dose  of  the  above  infusion,  a 
teaspoonful  every  two  hours  throughout  the  day. 

A  wine  tincture,  made  by  adding  one  ounce  of  the  pulverized  root  to  a 
quart  of  wine,  and  taken  in  doses  of  a  wineglassful  three  times  a  day,  forms 
an  excellent  alterative,  and  is  beneficial  in  eruptions  and  all  impurities  of 
the  blood.  The  blood-root  enters  into  our  Pulmonary  Sirup^  Emeticj  and 
Expectorant  Tincture. 


e- 
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Tilia-flowerSy  are  fragrant,  cephalic,  sudorific,  anodyne,  anti-spasmodic,  &c. 
They  contain  a  peculiar  substance,  called  Tiline,  which  is  soluble  in  water 
only,  a  yellowish-brown  gum,  tannin,  salts,  &c. 

Employment. — The  leaves  and  bark  are  used  as  poultices.  The  flowers 
are  employed  in  infusion  for  headache,  vertigo,  epilepsy,  spasmodic  cough, 
and  other  complaints. 


<8>ltetJ   93  tn  U.     fii-^MlillglJllia.— Including  four  orders. 

GENUS  ACONITUM. — Calyx  pentasepaloas,  petaloid,  the  apper  sepal  mrched  and 
helmet-shaped ;  petals  2,  peduncled,  recurved. 

NO.    198.  — ACONITE. 

CatHmon  Names. — Monkshood,  Wolfsbane,  &c. 

A.  NAPELLUS. — Upper  sepal  arched  posteriorly;  spur  of  the  nectary  nearly  conical  and 
bent  down ;  divisions  of  the  leaves  cuneate,  pinnatifid,  and  scored  with  a  line ;  ova- 
ries from  3  to  5. 

Description, — This  is  a  perennial  plant,  found  on  high  mountains;  it  is 
common  in  Germciny.  It  grows  two  to  five  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  lobed, 
deeply  lancinated,  standing  alternate  upon  long  foot-stalks,  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  of  a  deep  green,  the  under  side  whitish ;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  ter- 
minal, of  a  deep  purple,  and  hood-shaped. 

Properties, — The  fresh  plant  and  root  are  very  violent  poisons,  producing 
remarkable  debility,  paralysis,  and  other  consequent  symptoms.  By  drying, 
their  acrimony  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  For  medical  use  the  root  must 
be  gathered  before  the  stem  shoots.  When  properly  administered,  it  acts 
as  a  penetrating  stimulus,  and  generally  excites  perspiration,  and  sometimes 
an  increased  discharge  of  urine.  On  many  occasions  it  has  been  found  a 
very  effectual  remedy  in  glandular  swellings,  venereal  nodes,  stiffened  joints, 
amaurosis,  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  intermittent  fevers,  and  convulsive 
disorders. 

No  very  accurate  chemical  analysis  has  been  made  of  this  plant.  It  con- 
tains an  acrid  volatile  principle,  green  coloring  matter,  vegetable  albumen, 
some  salts,  and  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  first  discovered  by  Brande,  and  named 
by  him  Aconitina. 

Employment.  —  The  powder  of  the  root  and  leaves  is  given  in  doses  of 
from  three  to  twelve  grains,  gradually  increased  until  some  effects  are  pro- 
duced. The  internal  use  of  this  agent,  however,  we  have  never  recom- 
mended, although  it  has  sometimes  succeeded.  In  chronic  headache  the 
extract  has  been  successfully  employed,  preceded  by  an  aperient.  The 
strong  tincture  applied  outwardly  is  excellent  in  neuralgia  and  pleurisy,  and 
some  take  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  inwardly  at  the  same  time. 
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Stem.  The  flowers  are  bluish  or  purplish,  supported  on  long  foot-stalks, 
and  form  an  elegant  open  spiciform  raceme  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem. 
The  calyx  is  petaloid  and  deciduous,  the  upper  sepal  extended  behind  into 
a  long  tubular  spur;  the  corolla  is  usually  divided  into  four  petals  placed  in 
front  within  the  row  of  sepals ;  the  two  superior  are  narrow,  small,  and  at 
the  base  drawn  out  into  spurs  like  that  of  the  sepal  in  which  they  are  both 
enclosed ;  the  outer  two  are  roundish  and  plaited  at  the  edges.  The  fila- 
ments are  numerous,  awl-shaped,  and  crowned  with  oblong  yellow  anthers ; 
the  germs  are  three,  superior,  close  together,  tapering,  downy,  and  furnisbed 
with  short,  filiform  styles,  terminated  by  simple  stigmas.  The  three  capsules 
are  ovate-oblong,  tapering,  pointed,  with  one  valve  opening  internally,  and 
contain  many  rough,  brown,  triangular  seeds. 

Properties. — The  seeds  of  this  species  of  Delphinium  are  rough  and 
blackish  without,  and  of  a  light  yellowish  color  within  ;  their  odor  is  slightly 
fetid ;  to  the  taste  they  are  intensely  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous,  and  when 
masticated  powerfully  excite  the  salivary  secretion,  and  inflame  the  fauces. 
MM.  Lassaigne  and  Feneulle  have  discovered  in  the  stavesacre  a  vegetable 
alkali  which  they  have  named  Delphinia,  from  a  supposition  that  the  acrid 
qualities  of  the  whole  family  depended  upon  this  principle :  an  opinion,  how- 
ever, which  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  other  plants  belonging 
to  it  The  seeds  produce  vomiting,  drastic  purgation,  and  inflammation,  and 
are  never  administered  internally.  Formerly  they  were  used  as  a  mastica- 
tory for  toothache,  but  they  are  too  acrid  to  be  recommended  even  for  this 
purpose. 

Employment. — Externally  applied,  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  efiicacious  in 
scabies  and  fungous  ulcerations ;  but  their  chief  and  most  valuable  virtue  is 
that  of  destroying  pedictdi  in  the  head,  when  mixed  and  used  with  hair- 
powder.  Delphine  has  not  been  employed  as  a  medicine,  nor  are  its  efilects 
on  the  animal  economy  known. 


GENUS  HYPERICUM.— Calyx  5-parted;  divisions  equal,  aub-ovate ;  coroU-petallcd; 
filaments  often  united  at  the  base  in  3  or  5  sets ;  styles  2  to  5 ;  capsule  membranaceous, 
roundish,  with  a  number  of  cells  equal  to  the  number  of  styles.  The  bases  of  the 
filaments  are  often  in  groups  when  they  are  not  united. 

NO.  201.  — JOHN8WORT. 

iJammon  Names.  —  St.  Johnswort,  6cc. 

H.  TERre&ATUM. — Erect,  branching ;  stem  2-edged ;  leaves  oblong,  obtuse,  transparently 
punctate ;  panicle  terminal,  branchiate,  leafy ;  petals  longer  than  the  acute,  lanceo- 
late calyx. 

Synonym. — Hypericum  virginicum,  Walter. 

Description. — This  plant  rises  two  feet  high,  with  spreading  branches 
from  the  sides  to  the  top  of  the  round,  hard,  upright  stalks,  with  two  small 
leaves  set  one  against  the  othei  throughout,  of  a  deep-green  color ;  the  flow- 
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ere  stand  oo  the  beads  of  the  branches,  and  are  yellow,  5-Ieared,  with  many 
yellow  threads  in  the  middle,  which,  when  bruised,  yield  a  reddish  juice  like 
bloody  and  produce  small  round  heads  containing  the  seeds,  which  are  black, 
and  smell  like  resin.  The  root  is  hard,  with  many  fibres,  of  a  brownish 
color.  It  grows  io  meadows,  pasture-grounds,  churchyards,  &c.,  and  the 
flowers  appear  during  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Johnswort  is  vulnerary,  pectoral,  pellant,  and  ner- 
▼ine.  The  tops  and  blossoms  are  chiefly  used  ;  although  yellow,  they  dye 
oib  red,  and  are  infused  in  bear's-oil,  sweet-oil,  &c.  They  make  a  good 
balsamic  ointment  for  wounds,  sores,  swellings,  ulcers,  tumors,  and  rough 
skins.  The  tea  of  the  leaves  gives  relief  in  obstructed  perspiration,  diseases 
of  the  breast  and  lungs,  and  promotes  the  excretion  of  urine ;  it  is  likewise 
used  in  diarrhoea,  menorrhoea,  hysterics,  hypochondria,  mania,  low  spirits.  Sec. 
A  sirup  of  johnswort,  combined  with  sage,  is  a  specific  for  coughs :  dose  for 
a  child  twelve  months  old,  a  tablespoonful ;  for  one  six  months  old,  half  a 
tablespoonful.  An  ointment,  composed  of  this  article,  with  bittersweet,  elder- 
baiic,  and  stramonium,  is  said  to  be  a  specific  in  hard  indolent  tumors  of  the 
breast  For  diarrhoea,  or  flux,  put  two  ounces  of  the  flowers  in  a  quart  of 
good  brandy,  and,  after  giving  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  the  patient  may  take  a 
wineghssfal  of  the  brandy  night  and  morning  until  well. 


GENUS  NIGELLA. — Calyx  none;  petab  5;  nectaries  5,  3-cleft;,  within  the  coral; 
capsules  5,  coDvex. 

NO.   808. -NUTMEG- FLOWER. 

Qmmtm  Names. — Small  Fennel-Flower,  See. 

N.  SATiVA. — Pistils  5;  capsules  muricate,  roundish;  leaves  sub-pilose,  pinnatiBd. 

Description. — This  is  a  small  annual  plant,  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches  in 
height,  growing  wild  in  Syria  and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivr.ted  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Properties. — The  seeds,  which  are  sometimes  kept  in  the  shops  under 
the  name  of  semen  nigelUsj  are  ovate,  somewhat  compressed,  about  a  line 
long  and  half  as  broad,  usually  3-cornered,  with  two  sides  flat  and  one 
convex,  black  or  brown  externally,  white  and  oleaginous  within,  of  a  strong, 
agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  like  that  of  nutmegs,  and  a  spicy,  pungent  taste. 
Their  chief  constituents  are  a  volatile  and  fixed  oil.  They  are  analogous  to 
the  other  aromatics  in  properties. 

GENUS  PJEONIA. — Cdyx  5-leaTed ;  corol  5-peCalled,  increased  to  a  great  number  by 
ealtare ;  capsoles  pod-Uke,  many-seeded. 

NO.   803.  — PEONY. 

P.  omciKAUS. — Leaves  deoompound,  naked ;  leaflets  lobed,  broad,  Itoceolate ;  capsules 
■eaily  erect,  downy. 
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Description^ — The  peony  rises  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet;  the 
stalks  are  large,  green,  and  branching ;  the  leaves  are  tolerably  large,  tootbed« 
and  red-colored ;  the  flowers  are  terminal,  standing  on  the  top  of  the  main 
stalks ;  petals  red,  cordiform  :  in  the  centre  there  are  three  seed-vessels,  con* 
taining  round  black  seeds  when  ripe ;  the  roots  are  numerous,  thick,  long, 
spreading,  and  running  deep  into  the  ground.  It  is  cultivated  as  an  oma* 
mental  flower,  and  is  found  growing  in  gardens  throughout  the  United  States. 

Properties. — The  fresh  roots  and  seeds  of  the  peony  have  a  faint,  un- 
pleasant smell,  somewhat  of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  a  mucilaginous,  sub-acrid 
ta^te,  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness  and  astringency.  In  drying,  they  lose 
their  smell  and  part  of  their  taste.  Extracts  made  from  them  by  water  are 
almost  insipid,  as  well  as  inodorous ;  but  those  formed  by  rectified  spirits  are 
bitter  and  somewhat  astringent.  The  flowei*s  have  more  smell  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant,  and  a  sweetish  taste,  which  they  impart,  together 
with  their  color,  to  both  water  and  spirit.  The  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds,  of 
this  plant,  have  been  esteemed  in  the  character  of  an  anodyne  and  corrobo- 
rant, but  more  especially  the  roots,  which,  since  the  days  of  Galen,  have 
been  employed  as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy  and  various  nervous  afiections. 

Employment. — The  peony  is  an  article  seldom  used  alone«  The  dose 
of  the  powdered  roots  or  seeds  is  from  30  to  40  grains.  It  enters  into  our 
Antispasmodic  Sirup  for  epilepsy. 


ClttJJ  3c933.     !^DllJginijl. — Bearing  flowers  with  more  than  ten  styles. 

GENUS  ANEMONE.  —  Petals  5  to  9 ;  Meds  numerous,  naked.    The  corol  is  consid- 
ered a  calyx  by  some. 

NO.    204.  — PASQUE-FLOWER. 

Common  Names. — Wind-FIower,  Meadow- Anemone,  &c. 

A.  PRATEifsis. — Peduncles  involucred ;  petals  straight ;  leaves  bi-pinnate. 

Description. — The  A.  pratensis  and  A.  pnlsatilla  are  European,  and  are 
not  cultivated  in  this  country.  We  have  several  native  species,  but  which 
have  never  been  employed.  They  contain  a  peculiar  crystallizable  princi- 
ple, named  Anbmonin,  which  is  converted  into  anemonic  acid  by  the  action 
of  the  alkalies. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  bruised  leaves  and  flowers  are  said  to  cure 
tinea  capitis  when  applied  to  the  part.  The  inhabitants  of  Kamschatka,  it  is 
believed,  poison  their  arrows  with  the  juice  of  the  A.  nemorosa.  The  A. 
pratensis  and  A.  ptdsatilla  are  very  analogous  species,  and  are  employed 
for  similar  purposes.  The  former  came  into  use  on  the  authority  of  Baron 
Storck,  who  recommended  it  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  most  of  the  chronic 
diseases  aflTecting  the  eye,  particularly  amaurosis,  cataract,  and  opacity  of  the 
cornea.     He  also  states  that  he  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  syphilitic  nodes, 
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Dodurnal  pains,  ulcersy  caries,  indurated  glands,  suppressed  menses,  melan- 
choly, and  palsy.  In  its  recent  state  it  has  scarcely  any  smell ;  but  the  taste, 
when  chewed,  is  extremely  acrid,  corroding  the  tongue  and  every  part  of 
the  mouth  which  it  touches.  Much  has  been  said  in  fuvor  of  the  pulsatilla, 
in  relation  to  its  efficiency  in  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  hooping- 
cough.  Stdrck  employed  the  herbaceous  part  of  the  plant  made  into  an 
extract,  of  which  at  the  commencement  of  his  treatment  he  gave  one  or  two 
grains,  gradually  increasing  the  dose,  until  he  found  he  could  safely  admin- 
ister from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and  in  some  cases  even  thirty-five  grains. 
Large  doses  produce  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  sometimes  griping  and  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  but  very  seldom  act  as  a  diuretic.  Ncne  of  the  ane- 
mones are  of  much  importance  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view,  their  uncertain 
and  acrid  properties  preventing  their  use,  when  better  articles  can  be  pro- 
cored. 


OENnS  CLEMATIS.— Petals  3,  4,  6,  or  6;  seeds  eoropreated;  styles  permaiieDt, 
becomiiig  long  plamoee  tails. 

NO.  205.  — VIRQIN'8    BOWER. 

Cbmmtm  Nama, — Traveller**  Joy,  &e. 

C.  viR«ijficA. — Climbing;  leavet  temate;  leaflets  ovate,  sub-cordate,  gash-toothed,  and 
lobate;  flowers  panicled,  dioDcioos. 

Description, — This  is  an  indigenous,  climbing  plant,  growing  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  height,  all  over  the  United  States.  It  bears  a  white  blos- 
som, and  flowers  in  July. 

Properties  and  Uses.  —  The  bark,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  are  very  acrid, 
and  will  cause  blisters  on  the  skin,  and  act  as  a  corrosive  poison  taken  in- 
ternally ;  but  all  tliis  virulence  of  action  is  dissipated  by  heat,  coction,  and 
dessication.  The  extract  is  used  for  osteocopic  pains,  in  doses  of  from  one 
to  two  grains.  It  is  made  an  ingredient  in  an  oily  ointment  for  the  itch  ;  and 
some  employ  it,  in  minute  doses,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  palsy,  ulcers,  &c. 

The  Clematis  erecta^  or  upright  virgin's  bower,  is  the  European  |)lant, 
which  possesses  similar  properties.  When  bruised  in  a  mortar  the  leaves 
and  flowers  irritate  the  eyes  and  throat,  giving  rise  to  a  flow  of  tears  and  to 
coughing;  and  applied  to  the  skin  they  produce  inflammation  and  vesica- 
^n.  Hence  the  name  offlammula  Jovis^  by  which  the  plant  was  known  in 
older  pharmacy.  The  acrimony  is  greatly  diminished  by  drying.  Stdrck 
found  this  species  of  Clenuitis  useful  in  secondary  syphilis,  cancerous  and 
other  foul  ulcers,  and  severe  headaches.  He  gave  it  internally,  and  at  the 
same  time  applied  the  powdered  leaves  to  the  surface  of  the  sore.  It  acted 
as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  Two  or  three  drams  of  the  leaves  were  infused 
in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  he  administered  four  ounces  three  times  a  day. 
He  also  employed  an  extract,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or  two  in  the  course 
of  a  day.     At  present  the  plant  is  not  used,  in  either  Europe  or  America. 
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QBNUS  COPTIS. — Petals  5  or  6,  caducoiM ;  nectaries  imallt  5  or  6  cowled ;  cmpeolat 
obloog,  5  to  8,  stiped,  stellate,  beaked,  many-seeded. 

NO.    206.  — QOLO-THREAO. 

Common  Names.  —  Moarh-root,  Vegetable  Gold,  &c. 

C.  TRiFOLiA. — Scage  1-jQowered  ;  leaves  temate;  roots  long,  filiform,  yellow. 

Synonym, — HeUeborus  trifolius,  Linn. 

Description.  —  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  perennial,  creeping,  of  a  bright- 
yellow  color,  and  with  many  sraall  fibres ;  the  condex  or  base  of  the  scapes 
and  radical  leaves  are  covered  with  imbricate  scales,  ovate,  aciHninate,  and 
yellowish ;  the  leaves  are  evergreen,  on  long,  slender  petioles,  proceeding 
from  the  condex,  with  temate  folioles,  sessile,  rounded,  or  obovate ;  base 
with  an  acute  margin  and  unequal  acuminate  crenatures  and  lobes ;  surface 
smooth,  firm,  and  veined.  The  flowers  are  about  half  an  inch  wide,  with 
white  corolliform  calyx  of  five,  six,  or  seven  folioles  ;  petals  oblong,  obtuse, 
and  concave ;  as  many  shorter  ones,  obovate,  hollow,  yellow  at  the  top ; 
pistils  from  five  to  eight ;  styles  short  and  curved ;  stigmas  acute ;  capsules 
like  the  pistik,  naked,  the  calyx  having  fallen  oflT;  umbellate. 

This  plant  grows  from  Canada  to  Greenland  and  Iceland  on  the  east,  and  to 
Biberia  on  the  west.  Its  most  southern  limits  are  New  England,  New  York, 
and  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  commonly  found  in  mossy  swamps  and 
bogs  of  evergreen  woods ;  but  also  on  the  rocks  of  tlie  White  mountains,  and 
in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  It  flowers  early  in  the  spring  of  the  cold 
regions,  or  in  May  in  our  latitude. 

Properties*  —  The  roots  of  gold-thread  are  the  only  part  used;  they  are 
of  a  fine  golden  color,  whence  they  derive  their  name.  They  ought  to  be 
collected  in  the  summer,  and  are  easily  dried,  but  difficult  to  pulverize. 
They  are  of  a  pure  and  intense  bitter,  without  smell  or  astringency,  containing 
extractive  matter,  and  a  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol : 
the  tincture  is  yellow.  The  roots  are  a  valuable  tonic  and  stomachic,  pro- 
rooting  digestion  and  strengthening  the  viscera ;  they  are  useful  in  dyspepsia, 
debility,  and  convalescence  from  fevers ;  and  are  a  very  good  substitute  for 

quassia,  gentian,  Colombo,  &c. 

Employment. — Of  the  powder,  from  10  to  20  grains  may  be  given  three 

times  a  day.     The  tincture,  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  root  added  to  a  pint 

of  diluted  alcohol,  should  be  administered  in  teaspoonful  doses  three  times 

a  day.     The  root  is  most  commonly  given  in  infusion,  sweetened  with  honey, 

which  also  makes  a  good  gargle  in  ulceration  of  the  mouth. 


GENUS  HELLEBORUS. — Petals  5  or  more;  nectary  2-lipped,  tabular;  caprali 
5  or  6,  many-seeded,  erectish,  compressed. 

NO.   207— FETIO    HELLEBORE. 
Common  Names.  —  Bear's-foot,  Setterwort,  &c 
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H.  PBTiDUS. — Stem  mtny^^flowered,  leafy ;  leayes  pedate,  remotely  serrate,  coriaceous ; 
corol  somewhat  converging. 

Description. — This  is  an  evergreen  perennial  plant,  growing  naturally  in 
many  parts  of  Britain,  on  pastures  and  in  thickets,  particularly  on  a  calca- 
reous soil.  According  to  Sir  James  E.  Smith,  it  grows  abundantly  on  the 
castle  hill  at  Castle-Acre,  in  Norfolk  county ;  and  Gerarde,  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  says  that  it  was  wild  in  his  time  in  many  woods  and  shady 
places  in  England.  Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  *'  Flora  of  Scotland,'*  states  that  it 
also  occurs  plentifully  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  at  Blantyre  priory  ;  on  old 
walls  at  Barncluish,  in  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow;  and  between  Anstruther  and 
Kepply,  near  Edinburgh ;  but  that  it  is  scarcely  indigenous.  It  is  a  well- 
known  plant  in  gardens,  flowering  in  March  and  April. 

The  root  is  small,  bent,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  dark-colored  fibres ; 
the  stem  rises  to  about  two  feet  in  height ;  toward  the  bottom  it  is  strong, 
round,  naked,  and  marked  with  alternate  cicatrices,  the  vestiges  of  former 
leaves ;  it  is  divided,  and  subdivided  into  branches,  and  compressed  at  the 
top,  producing  many  flowers.  The  leaves,  which  stand  upon  long  chan- 
nelled foot-stalks,  surrounding  the  middle  of  the  stem,  are  divided,  as  in 
bhck  hellebore,  into  several  leaflets,  usually  seven  or  nine  in  number,  long, 
narrow,  serrated,  lanceolated,  and  of  a  dark-green  color.  The  flowers  are 
numerous,  terminal,  drooping,  of  a  pale  green,  and  stand  upon  long  foot- 
stalks, forming  a  sort  of  panicle ;  the  sepals  are  five,  ovate  or  heart-shaped, 
concave,  permanent,  and  tinged  at  the  apex  with  reddish  purple ;  the  {>etals 
are  eight  or  ten,  minute,  tubular,  placed  in  a  circle  within  the  sepals,  and  at 
the  base  nectariferous. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  whole  plant  is  acrid,  and  violently  cathartic  ; 
it  sometimes  operates  as  an  emetic,  and  in  large  doses  is  highly  deleterious. 
It  is  used  as  a  vermifuge ;  the  dried  leaves,  in  powder,  are  given  in  from  ten 
grains  to  half  a  dram,  but  its  doses  do  not  appear  to  have  been  precisely 
ascertained.  The  best  form  for  children  is  a  sirup.  It  is  also  employed  in 
hypochondria,  asthma,  and  nervous  diseases ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy, 
and  I  can  not  recommend  its  use. 

NO.  208.— BLAOK    HELLEBORE. 

Comwum  Names. — Cbristmas  Rose,  Sec. 

H.  HiesR. — Scape  1  or  2  flowered,  nearly  naked ;  leaves  pedate. 

Description. — This  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Vosges,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Dauphiny  and  Provence  (France),  flowering 
about  Christmas.  The  stem  is  subterraneous,  horizontal,  and  articulate ; 
the  leaves  are  apparently  radical,  petiolate,  7  or  8  lobed,  tough,  dentate,  and 
oboval ;  flowers  one  or  two  upon  a  scape,  from  two  to  six  inches  high,  ap- 
pearing upon  foot-stalks,  and  consisting  of  five  large,  round,  white  petals,  of 
a  pink  color,  sometimes  purple  on  the  edges,  with  two  bracts ;  calyx  regular, 
pereistent,  5-parted ;  corolla  ten  or  twelve.     The  root  is  of  the  length  and 
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dize  of  the  little  finger,  gray  or  reddish  internally,  blackish  externally,  marked 
with  circular  rings,  not  distant  from  each  otiier,  and  furnished  with  numerous 
radical  fibres.  Its  taste,  which  at  first  is  acrid  and  bitter,  seems  to  paralyse 
the  tongue ;  its  odor  is  nauseous. 

Properties. — The  root  contains,  according  to  Feneulle  and  Caproo,  t 
fatty  and  slightly  acrid  oil,  a  resinous  matter,  an  odorous  volatile  acid,  a  bit- 
ter principle,  wax,  &c.  Water  and  especially  alcohol  take  up  its  active 
principles,  which  are  mostly  lost  by  long  ebullition. 

The  root  of  this  plant  was  much  used  by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  their 
successors,  who  esteemed  it  as  a  most  valuable  cathartic.  It  has  likewise 
obtained  the  name  of  Mehfmpodium^  from  Melampus,  a  Greek  physician,  wiio 
first  discovered  it,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  acquired  immense  wealth 
and  renown  by  restoring  to  reason  the  daughters  of  an  eastern  monarch,  the 
hellebore  being  the  only  article  which  he  employed.  It  is  most  probable  that 
the  powers  of  this  plant  in  mental  aflTections  are  altogether  owing  to  its  gri- 
ping eflfects,  and  to  the  active  and  violent  evacuations  which  it  occasioiis 
from  the  bowels.  It  is  well  known  that  very  active  cathartics  will  sometimes 
entirely  subdue  the  fiercest  forms  of  mania,  and  that  they  will  also  arouse  the 
sensibility  of  the  system  in  the  lowest  stages  of  melancholy.  It  is  said  that 
in  these  cases,  the  more  griping  the  purgative,  the  greater  its  eflfects  will  be. 
We  have  occasionally  used  the  black  hellebore  in  obstructed  menses,  dropsy, 
epilepsy,  and  cutaneous  diseases. 

Employment, — The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  ten  grains  to  a 
scruple ;  of  the  infusion,  made  by  adding  two  drams  of  the  plant  to  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  give  one  ounce  every  four  hours.  For  obstructed  menses, 
take  equal  parts  of  the  tincture  of  hellebore  and  tincture  of  logwood,  of  which 
one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


GENUS  HEP ATIC A.  —  Calyx  3-leaved,  a  little  distance  below  the  corol,  entire ;  petals 
6  to  9 ;  seeds  without  tails. 

NO.    209 —LIVER-LEAF. 

Common  Names. — Liverwort,  Noble  Liverwort,  &c. 

H.  TRILOBA. — Leaves  radical,  3-lobed  ;  lobes  entire;  petioles  and  scape  hairy ;  scape 
1 -flowered  ;  flowers  blue. 

Description, — The  root  of  ihe  liverwort  is  perennial  and  fibrose;  fibres 
long,  fasciculate,  and  brown  ;  leaves  all  radical,  on  long,  hairy  petioles,  some- 
what leathery  and  partly  persistent  in  winter ;  base  cordate,  divided  into  three 
equal,  entire  lobes,  rounded,  obtuse,  or  acute,  purplish  above,  glaucous  and 
purplish  beneath ;  the  flowers  are  terminal,  drooping  at  first,  spreading  wlien 
unfolded;  involucre  resembling  a  calyx,  very  hairy ;  hairs  gray  and  long; 
segment  very  deep,  oval,  entire,  obtuse;  anthers  elliptical,  and  of  a  pale  yel- 
low :  pistils  and  seeds  oval,  acute. 
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This  18  a  vernal  plant :  the  leaves  live  through  the  winter,  the  flowers 
appearing  early  in  the  spring,  sometimes  while  the  snow  is  yet  falling,  and 
continuing  from  March  till  May.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  growing  on  the  latter  continent  from  Labrador 
to  Virginia,  and  westward  to  the  PaciGc.  It  is  found  in  woods,  hills,  and 
mountains,  throughout  all  the  northern  United  States.  It  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  a  medical  plant,  and  Linnaeus  has  it  in  his  materia  medica ;  but 
it  had  Allen  into  disuse,  its  properties  being  very  mild. 

Properties. — Liverwort  has  no  smell,  and  very  little  taste ;  it  is  not  bitter, 
but  somewhat  astringent  and  mucilaginous,  and  contains  tannin,  mucilage, 
extractive,  &c.  Its  properties  are  sub-tonic,  sub-astringent,  deobstruent, 
pectoral,  and  demulcent,  and  is  much  employed  in  fevers,  liver-complaints, 
indigestion,  hypochondria,  &c.  It  is  also  useful  for  bleeding  at  the  lungs 
and  for  coughs  of  long  standing,  and  has  been  employed  with  benefit  in 
complaints  arising  from  dyspeptic  and  hypochondriac  afTcctions.  Its  effect 
upon  the  lungs  is  that  of  a  mild  demulcent  and  astringent. 

Emploijment. — It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  either  warm  or 
cold,  and  drank  freely,  without  regard  to  quantity.  It  enters  into  the  Vege^ 
iable  Sirup. 

GENUS  HYDRASTIS. — Petals  3,  ovate;  berry  composed  of  l-seeded  acines. 

NO.    210.  — GOLDEN     SEAL. 

Common  Names. — Orange-root,  Yellow  Paccoon,  &c. 

H.  CANADENSIS. — Stem  with  two  opposite  leaves  above  ;  leaves  petioled,  emarginote  at 
the  base,  palmate,  serrate,  gashed  ;  pedancle  terminal,  solitary,  1-flowered. 

Description. — The  root  of  the  golden  seal  is  perennial,  of  a  bright-yellow 
color,  tortuous,  knobby,  wrinkled,  with  many  long  fibres ;  stem  about  a  foot 
in  height,  simple,  straight,  round,  pubescent,  base  naked,  top  with  two  un- 
equal alternate  leaves.  The  first  leaf  is  petiolate,  cordate,  palmate,  5  or  7 
lobed,  sinuses  oblong  and  obtuse,  lobes  oval,  unequal,  acute,  with  irregular, 
sharp  serratures  and  5-branched  nerves ;  the  upper  or  second  leaf  is  similar, 
but  sessile,  and  commonly  trilobe :  these  leaves  are  not  quite  expanded  when 
the  blossoms  appear.  The  flowers  are  single,  terminal,  and  on  a  peduncle 
shorter  than  the  upper  leaf;  three  petals  or  petaloid  leaves,  flesh  or  rose*col- 
ored,  oval,  obtuse,  equal ;  many  unequal  filaments,  shorter  than  the  petals, 
linear  and  compressed  ;  anthers  oblong,  obtuse,  compressed  ;  there  are  many 
pistils,  oval,  crowded,  forming  an  oval  head  ;  styles  very  short ;  stigma 
dilated,  compressed :  the  berry  is  red  and  oval,  formed  by  many  oblong 
grains  or  acines ;  fleshy,  obtuse,  muricated  by  the  persistent  styles,  each  one 
seeded ;  seeds  oblong. 

This  plant  is  found  from  Canada  and  Maine  to  Carolina  and  Tennessee, 
in  rich,  shady  woods,  on  the  banks  of  streams,  sides  of  hills,  and  in  deep  val- 
leys ;  it  is  very  common  in  western  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  but  is  rare 
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in  limestone  plains.  It  is  a  pretty  and  singular  plant,  and  easily  known  by 
its  habits.  It  blossoms  in  March  and  April,  and  the  petals  are  so  cadacoiu 
and  fugaceous,  that  they  fall  off  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  expand,  leaving  the 
stamina  and  pistils  bare. 

Properties.  —  The  golden  seal  is  exceedingly  bitter  to  the  taste,  rather  pyn- 
gent  and  nauseous,  and  the  smell  strong  and  virose.  It  contains  aroarine, 
extractive,  several  salts,  and  a  peculiar  principle  of  a  yellow  color,  called 
Htdrastinb.  The  plant  is  much  used  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  other  west- 
ern states,  as  a  wash  for  ophthalmic  diseases,  and  is  considered  a  specific^by 
the  Indians,  who  also  employ  it  for  sore  legs  and  many  external  complaints. 
It  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  Aletris  and  Coptis,  and  often  enters  into  com- 
pound remedies  for  the  cancer,  acting  as  a  mild,  detergent  tonic,  and  the 
Cherokees  are  supposed  to  use  it  in  that  disease,  but  better  detergents  are 
known*  The  properties  of  this  plant  are  not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  physi- 
cians. It  may  be  slightly  narcotic,  and  is  available  in  many  disorders.  Some 
of  the  Indian  tribes  employ  it  as  a  diuretic,  stimulant,  and  escharotic,  using 
the  powder  for  blistering,  and  the  infusion  for  the  dropsy. 

We  have  found  the  golden  seal  an  excellent  tonic,  and  at  the  same  time 
laxative,  which  makes  it  very  appropriate  in  dyspeptic  disorders ;  also  oph- 
thalmic, detergent  for  old  sores  and  ulcers,  and  stimulant.  The  juice  or 
infusion  is  employed  as  a  remedy  for  sore  or  inflamed  eyes,  but  must  be 
used  with  caution.  Internally,  it  is  given  as  a  bitter  tonic,  in  infusion  or 
tincture,  in  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  A  half-ounce  of  the  dried 
pulverized  roots  is  sufficient  to  infuse  in  a  quart  of  spirits. 

The  golden  seal,  as  a  bitter  tonic,  is  very  valuable  in  convalescence  from 
fevers,  and  to  alleviate  that  state  of  the  stomach  which  induces  dyspepsia, 
loss  of  appetite,  &e.,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  correctives  of  bile  and 
bilious  hnbits  that  can  be  given.  It  is  likewise  very  beneficial,  combined 
with  gum- myrrh,  as  a  gargle  in  sore  mouth,  &c. 

Emidoyment. — It  may  be  given  internally  in  powder  or  infusion  ;  the  dose 
of  the  powder  is  from  10  to  12  grains.  Externally,  it  is  applied  in  powder 
as  an  escharotic.  The  hydro-alcoholic  extract  is  a  convenient  way  of  taking 
this  medicine:  dose  from  5  to  10  grains.  This  plant  enters  into  the  Wine 
Bitters, 


GENUS  LIRIONDENDRON.  — Calyx  S-leaved;  corol  6  or  9  petalled,  liliaceoiu 
aeeiU  in  a  sub-lanceolate  samara,  imbricate  on  a  strobile-like  spike. 


NO.   211.  — WHITEWOOD. 


Cktrnmon  Names. — Tulip-Tree,  White  Poplar,  6cc. 

L.  TULiPiFERA.  —  Leaves  3-lobeil,  truncated  at  the  end. 

Description. — This  beautiful  and  noble  tree  rises  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet;  its  trunk  is  straight,  and  its  branches  regularly 
dbposed ;  the  leaves  are  large,  3-lobed,  with  the  centre  lobe  truncated ;  the 
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flowers  are  Itrge*  solitary,  terminal,  sub-campanulate,  variegated  with  yeDow, 
orange,  and  lake-green  colors ;  stamina  about  tbirty-six,  disposed  in  simple 
series ;  pistils  numerous ;  germs  disposed  in  tbe  form  of  a  cone ;  the  fruit  is 
conical,  composed  of  numerous  thin  and  imbricated  scales.  This  tree  is 
iodigenous  to  America,  and  found  growing  throughout  the  United  States,  on 
mountains  and  in  low  forests,  flowering  about  the  middle  of  May.  Its  tim- 
ber is  valuable. 

Properties. — The  bark  of  the  whitewood  is  very  bitter,  slightly  aromatic, 
and  astringent  According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Rogers,  it  contains  gum, 
resin,  muriatic  acid,  iron,  calcareous  salt,  mucus,  fecula,  &:c.  The  seeds 
are  laxative.  Tbe  bark  of  the  tree  and  root  is  possessed  of  valuable  tonic, 
antiseptic,  and  sudori6c  properties,  and  by  some  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  efiective  substitutes  for  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  likewise  stimulant, 
but  its  virtues  appear  to  consist  mostly  in  its  tonic  powers.  It  occasionally 
au^ts  as  a  diuretic,  and  most  generally  produces  very  conspicuous  diaphoretic 
effects  when  largely  given.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  more  tonic  but  less 
stimulant  than  that  of  the  trunk. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Young  says :  '^  I  have  prescribed  the  bark  in  a  variety  of  cases 
of  intermittent  fever,  and  can  declare  from  experience  that  it  is  equally  effi- 
cacious with  the  Peruvian  bark,  if  properly  administered."  The  same  gen- 
tleman, speaking  of  its  effects  in  mental  disorders,  remarks :  ''  There  is  not, 
in  all  the  materia  medica,  a  more  certain,  speedy,  and  effectual  remedy  in 
hysteria,  than  the  poplar-bark,  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  lauda- 
num." In  dyspeptic  states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  this  is  an  excellent 
remedy,  as  well  as  in  low  fevers,  dysentery,  and  chronic  rheumatism,  owing 
to  its  tonic  and  stimulant  powers.  In  phthisis  pulmonalis^  accompanied  with 
hectic  fever,  nocturnal  sweats,  and  diarrhoea,  it  will  frequently  abate  these 
troublesome  and  alarming  symptoms,  if  given  in  combination  with  laudanum. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  powdered  bark  is  from  one  half  to  two 
drams ;  the  infusion  is  made  by  adding  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of 
the  bark  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water.  It  enters  into  the  Wine  Bitters^  and  a 
fine  cordial  is  also  made  from  it.  The  leaves  were  used  by  the  Cherokees 
in  poultice  for  sores  and  headache,  and  in  ointment  for  inflammations  and 
mortifications.     The  ointment  is  also  good  for  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  nose. 


GENUS  MAGNOLIA. — Calyx  3-leaved ;  corol  from  6  to  9  petalled ;  capsules  numer- 
ous, imbricate,  on  a  strobile-like  spike,  2-valved ;  seeds  arilled,  pendulous  on  long 
cords,  berry4ike. 

NO.    212.  — CUCUMBER-TREE. 

Commtm  Names, — M.  acuminata^  Cucumber-Tree.  M,  glauca,  Beaver-Tree,  Swamp- 
Laurel,  White  Bay,  Sweet  Bay.  AT.  grandiflora.  Big  Laurel,  Magnolia.  M.  trir 
pdala,  Umbrella-Tree,  &c. 

M.  ACUMiifATA. — Leaves  oval,  acuminate,  pubescent  beneath;  petals  obovate,  aome- 
whst  obtiiae. 
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Description. — There  are  a  number  of  species  in  this  splendid  genus  that 
are  very  much  alike  in  their  medical  properties.  The  itf.  glauca^  M.  item' 
minata,  and  the  M.  tripetala\  however,  are  alone  much  used  in  practice. 
The  first  is  a  forest-tree,  common  to  the  eastern  seacoasts  of  this  country, 
but  is  found  in  the  middle  states,  growing  in  swamps  ^and  morasses.  It  is  a 
middling-sized  tree,  with  a  rough  bark.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  petiolate, 
oval,  obtuse,  entire,  glabrous,  thick,  opaque,  yellowish-green  on  the  upper 
side,  and  pale  glaucous  beneath ;  the  flowers  are  large,  terminal,  and  cream- 
colored  ;  the  fruit  is  a  cone  about  an  inch  long,  consisting  of  numerous  imbri- 
cated cells,  each  containing  a  single  scarlet  seed.  The  entire  herbage,  and 
particularly  the  flowers  and  cones  of  the  tree,  are  exceedingly  fragrant,  and 
scent  the  air  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  Jlf.  acuminata  is  a  much  larger  tree,  with  foliage,  flowcifs,  and  fruit, 
larger  than  those  of  the  Jlf.  glauca.  This  tree  is  more  common  in  the 
western  states  than  the  former.  It  is  a  common  forest-tree,  growing  on  rich 
hillsides  and  bottoms  along  the  Alleganies  and  our  western  rivers.  It  is 
commonly  called  cucumber-tree,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  shape  of  its 
fruit  to  that  of  this  garden  product 

The  M.  tripelata  is  a  small  tree,  but  has  very  large  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  former  are  often  as  much  as  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  by  six  or 
eight  in  width ;  the  flowers  are  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with  from 
four  to  twelve  oval,  acute,  white  petals.  It  is  found  in  the  middle,  western, 
and  southern  states.  Another  species,  the  M.  grandiflora,  is  a  very  large 
forest-tree,  common  in  the  southern  states. 

Properties. — From  that  old  book  on  herbs,  entitled  *'  The  English  Phy- 
sician, by  Nick  Culpepper,  Gent.,  Student  in  Physic  and  Astrology,"  which 
has  become  exceedingly  rare,  the  reader  will  pardon  an  extract,  showing  the 
surprisingly  superstitious  credence  once  placed  upon  the  influence  of  astrol- 
ogy in  determining  the  virtues  of,  and  the  times  proper  for  gathering  plants, 
and  also  the  diversity  of  qualities  attributed  to  them.  Concerning  the  ''  bay- 
tree"  (meaning  the  M.glauca)  and  its  **  government  and  virtues,"  Culpepper 
thus  remarks :  '*  It  is  a  tree  of  the  sun,  and  under  the  celestial  sign  Leo, 
and  resisteth  witchcraft  very  potently,  as  also  all  the  evils  old  Saturn  can  do 
to  the  body  of  man,  and  they  are  hot  a  few ;  for  it  is  the  speech  of  one,  and 
I  am  mistaken  if  it  were  not  Mezaldus,  that  neither  witch  nor  devil,  thunder 
nor  lightning,  will  hurt  a  man  in  the  place  where  a  bay-tree  is.  Galen  said 
that  the  leaves  or  bark  do  dry  and  heal  very  much,  and  the  berries  more  than 
the  leaves ;  the  bark  of  the  root  is  less  sharp  and  hot,  but  more  bitter,  and 
hath  some  astriction  withal,  whereby  it  is  eflectual  to  break  the  stone,  and 
good  to  open  obstructions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  inward  parts,  which 
bring  the  dropsy,  jaundice,  &c.  The  berries  are  very  effectual  against  all 
poison  of  venomous  creatures,  and  the  sting  of  wasps  and  bees ;  as  also 
against  the  pestilence  and  other  infectious  diseases,  and  therefore  put  into 
sundry  treacles  for  the  purpose.     They  likewise  procure  women's  courses, 
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and  seven  of  them  given  to  woman  in  sore  travail  of  childbirth  do  cause  a 
speedy  delivery,  and  expel  the  after-birth,  and  therefore  not  to  be  taken  bj 
soch  as  have  not  gone  their  time,  lest  they  procure  abortion  or  cause  laboi 
too  soon.  They  wonderfully  help  all  cold  and  rheumatic  distillations  from 
the  brain  to  the  eyes,  lungs,  or  other  parts ;  and  being  made  into  an  electuary 
with  honey,  do  help  the  consumption,  old  coughs,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
thin  rheums,  as  also  the  megrim.  They  mightily  expel  the  wind  and  pro- 
voke urines,  help  the  mother  and  kill  the  worms.  The  leaves  also  work  the 
like  effects ;  a  bath  of  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  and  berries  is  singularly 
good  for  women  to  sit  in  that  are  troubled  with  the  mother  or  the  diseases 
thereof,  or  the  stoppings  of  their  courses,  or  for  the  diseases  of  the  bladder, 
pains  in  the  bowels  by  wind,  and  stopping  of  urine ;  a  decoction,  jcc.,  settleth 
the  palate  of  the  mouth  in  its  place.  The  oil  made  of  the  berries  is  very 
comfortable  for  all  cold  griefs  in  the  joints,  nerves,  arteries,  stomach,  belly, 
or  womb,  and  helpeth  palsies,  convulsions,  cramps,  aches,  tremblings,  and 
numbness,  in  any  part ;  weariness  also,  and  pains  that  come  by  sore  travel- 
ling  Pains  in  the  ears  are  also  cured  by  dropping  in  some  of  the  oil, 

or  by  receiving  into  the  ears  the  fume  of  the  decoction  of  the  berries  through 
a  funnel.  It  takes  away  the  marks  of  bruises  ;  it  helpeth  also  the  itch,  scabs, 
and  weals,  in  the  skin." 

We  regard  the  bark  of  the  root  and  the  fruit  of  all  the  species  as  very 
excellent  aromatic  and  slightly  stimulant  tonics.  They  were  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  anti-intermittent ;  but,  although  they  have  not  maintained  this 
character,  they  are  certainly  among  the  most  valuable  articles  of  this  order. 
The  cones,  or  cucumbers,  as  they  are  called,  have  long  been  a  domestic 
remedy  in  dyspepsia,  and  a  botanic  physician  states  that  he  has  employed 
them  and  an  infusion  of  the  bark  with  great  success  in  that  complaint,  fioth 
have  been  used  with  benefit  in  chronic  rheumatism.  As  a  general  tonic  in 
fever,  especially  in  remittent  and  typhus,  the  magnolia  is  a  very  excellent 
article.  In  general  debility,  and  in  obstinate  cases  of  am^norrhoea.  the  med- 
icine will  also  be  found  as  effective  as  any  others  of  this  order. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  recently  dried  bark,  in  powder,  is  from 
half  a  dram  to  a  dram.  A  tincture,  prepared  by  macerating  the  cones  and 
bark  in  diluted  alcohol  or  brandy,  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation.  The 
infusion  is  also  used,  but  is  less  efficient.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from 
two  to  four  drams. 


GENUS  PORCELIA. — Calyx  3-leaved  or  3-pafted :  petals  6,  spreading,  oblong-ovate, 
the  inner  ones  amallest ;  anthers  sub-sessile ;  stigmas  sessile,  obtuse ;  berries  several, 
S  ovate,  obtuse,  many-seeded ;  seeds  arilled. 


NO.    213— PAW-PAW. 

Cknnnum  Names.  —  Custard- Apple,  ice. 

P.  TRILOBA. — Leaves  smoothish,  oblong,  wedge-ovate;  outer  petals  orbicular;  fruit 
large,  fleshy. Synonym. — Asimina  triloba.  Ad. 
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Description. — This  tree  is  found  growing  in  Kentucky^  Ohio,  and  other 
western  states,  and  bears  a  palatable  Truit     It  has  but  lately  attracted  notice. 

Properties. — A  tincture  of  the  seeds,  in  quite  small  doses,  is  an  efficient 
emetic.  Dr.  Carter,  of  Kentucky,  says  that  ten  drops  will  efiectually  evacuate 
the  stomach. 


OENUS  RANUNCULUS.— Calyx  5-leaveil ;  petals  5,  with  a  scale  or  pit  at  the  base ; 
stamina  nameroas ;  seeds  and  pistils  many,  united  in  a  bead. 

NO.   214.— MEADOW    CROWFOOT. 

Cbmmon  Names. — Batter-Cap,  Yellow- weed.  Blister- weed,  6cc. 

R.  ACRis. — Pal>escent,  stem  muUiflore,  erect,  branched ;  leaves  tri-parted,  segments  laciii- 
iate-acate,  apper  ones  linear ;  pedoncles  not  solcated ;  calyx  spreading,  hairy. 

Description. — The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  fibrose,  and  fasciculate ; 
the  stem  is  two  feet  high,  terete,  pubescent,  and  erect,  with  many  branches 
and  flowers ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  petiolate,  broadly  tri-parted,  pubescent ; 
segments  broad-lanceolate,  with  many  unequal  gashes,  all  acute :  the  upper 
leaves  are  almost  sessile,  with  three  linear,  entire  segments.  The  flowers  are 
corymbose,  large,  and  yellow,  with  peduncles  unequal,  not  furrowed ;  calyx 
with  five  spreading  folioles,  hairy,  oval,  obtuse ;  petals  rounded,  entire ;  seeds 
in  a  globose  head. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  imported  from  Europe  with  grass*seeds,  but 
now  grows  abundantly  in  our  meadows  and  pastures,  which  it  adorns  with 
yellow  blossoms  in  the  spring.  Although  very  acrid  when  fresh,  it  becomes 
mild  by  drying,  and  does  not  injure  hay,  being  harmless  to  cattle,  who  care* 
fully  avoid  it  when  growing ;  sheep  and  goats,  however,  eat  it  with  impunity. 

Properties. — The  whole  plant  of  all  these  species,  but  chiefly  the  roots, 
are  of  a  burning,  acrid,  and  corrosive  taste,  when  fresh.  They  act  on  the 
skin  as  rubefacients  and  escharotics.  These  properties  were  known  very 
anciently,  and  the  plant  was  employed  for  common  blisters  before  Spanish 
flies  (Cantharides)  came  into  general  use.  The  acrid  principle,  like  that  of 
Arunif  is  volatile,  and  disappears  by  the  application  of  heat,  or  even  by  des- 
sication,  but  may  be  preserved  by  distillation.  The  distilled  water  is  very 
acrid,  and  holds  in  solution  a  peculiar  substance  called  Acroide,  which 
crystallizes,  is  inflammable,  and  hardly  soluble  in  any  menstruum. 

Employment. — Although  this  plant  is  often  used  externally  in  an  oint- 
ment, as  a  vesicatory  having  the  advantage  of  a  quick  effect,  I  prefer  other 
agents  for  that  purpose.     It  is  given  internally  as  an  astringent. 


OENUS  SEMPERVIVUM.— Calyx  9  to  12  parted;  petals  8  to  12;  capsules  12, 
many -seeded  ;  stamens  16  or  20. 

NO.    2]5.  — HOU8ELEEK. 

Cofonum  Names. — Hen-and-Cbickens,  Live-for-ever,  Sengreen,  ice. 

8.  TECTORUM. — Leaves  ciliate ;  bulbt  spreading;  nectaries  wedge-form,  crenalata. 
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Description. — This  is  a  singular  domestic  and  well-known  plant,  growing 
on  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  is  a  native  of  Europe.  It  is  remarkably  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  multiplies  by  numerous  branches  from  the  root,  forming 
independent  plants.     The  leaves  are  short,  thick,  and  watery. 

Properties. — Refrigerating,  astringent,  &c.     It  is  employed  in  its  recent 
state  as  a  cooling  application  to  ulcers,  stings  of  insects,  &c.     The  juice, 
mixed  with  cream,  is  good  as  an  outward  application  for  ophthalmia,  burns, 
and  all  inflammations,  especially  those  of  an  erysipelatous  character ;  but  I 
bave  also  found  it  exceedingly  valuable  administered  internally  in  febrile  dis- 
eases.    I  have  given  it  in  the  inflammatory  types  of  fever  with  extraordinary 
beneflt,  and  in  one  case  with  complete  success  where  other  means  had  failed. 
A  friend  of  mine  informs  me  that  he  has  likewise  administered  it  in  numer- 
ous cases  of  fever,  even  without  any  preparatory  course,  and,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  ^*It  cools  the  fever  right  dotanJ*^     It  is  also  very  beneflcial  in 
dysentery. 

Employment. — Bruise  the  green  leaves,  and  express  the  juice;  add  to  the 
juice  its  weight  of  loaf-sugar,  and  form  a  sirup.     After  cleansing  the  stomach 
«nd  bowels,  give  a  tablespoonful  every  two  hours  until  the  symptoms  sub- 
side.    I  obtained  this  formula,  as  a  great  favor,  from  a  distinguished  female 
physician  of  Philadelphia. 


€\SSi  ?633S.  Siit1(nainia. — Bearing  labiate  flowers  with  four  stamens, 
two  long  and  two  short. 

(^dttr  S.     (01|tnnO5{I?nililI. — Seeds  without  a  pericarp. 

GENUS  CUNILA. — Calyx  cylindric,  10-8triate,  5-toothed,  throat  villose ;  corol  ringent ; 
upper  lip  erect,  flat,  emarginate ;  two  of  the  stamens  usnally  barren  and  very  short, 
the  other  two  exsert ;  stigma  unequally  bifid. 

NO.    216.  — AMERICAN     DITTANY. 

Common  Names. — Mountain  Dittany,  Stone-Mint,  Wild  Basil,  &c. 
C.  MARIANA. — Leaves  ovate,  serrate,  sessile;  corymbs  axillary  and  terminal,  dichoCo- 
noils. 

Description. — This  is  a  pretty  perennial  plant,  with  a  very  fragrant  odor, 
resembling  that  of  the  marjoram.  It  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  corymbose  flowers,  of  a  reddish-blue  color,  which  blossom 
from  July  to  September.  The  plant  is  found  growing  from  New  England 
to  Kentucky  and  the  Carolinas,  among  rocks  on  mountains  and  hillsides, 
but  unknown  in  plains  and  alluvions.  It  has  a  warm,  fragrant,  aromatic, 
and  pungent  taste  and  smell,  which  it  owes  to  an  essential  oil,  easily  ex- 
tracted by  distillation,  and  approximating  to  the  oil  of  Origanum  in  its  qual- 
ities, but  is  more  balsamic.  It  is  the  most  fragrant  of  all  the  native  labiate 
plants,  and  the  essential  oil  has  a  very  strong  balsamic  smell. 
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Properties. — Stimulant,  nervine,  sudorific,  sub-tonic,  cephalic,  &c«  The 
whole  plant  is  employed,  and  is  usually  taken  in  warm  infusion,  dittany-tea 
being  a  popular  remedy  throughout  the  country  for  colds,  headaches,  and  for 
exciting  a  gentle  perspiration.  It  partakes  of  the  properties  of  all  the  grate- 
ful aromatic  labiate  plants,  and  also  of  chamomile,  mayweed,  and  boneset, 
while  it  affords  a  more  palatable  drink,  its  fragrant  tea  being  preferable  to 
that  of  sage  and  Monarda^  and  having  neither  the  pungency  of  mint  nor  the 
strong  smell  of  pennyroyal.  Golden-rod  comes  nearest  to  the  dittany  in  its 
fragrance,  but  is  weaker  and  less  grateful.  The  tea  relieves  nervous  head- 
aches and  hysterical  disorders,  and  is  used  in  the  Carolinas,  Kentucky,  &Cm 
in  fevers  to  excite  perspiration ;  also  in  suppressed  menstruations,  nervous 
diseases,  colics,  and  indigestion.  It  is  a  good  substitute  for  Mentha  piperita 
in  cholera  morbus,  relaxed  stomach  and  bowels,  and  is  also  a  carminative, 
employed  in  flatulency  and  to  allay  nausea.  The  southern  Indians  esteem 
it  highly  for  colds,  coughs,  fevers,  &c. ;  they  smoke  and  chew  the  leaves  as 
a  fragrant  substitute  for  tobacco,  and  in  that  respect  at  least  it  would  be  well 
to  imitate  them. 

Employment. — It  may  be  taken  in  infusion,  as  above  indicated.  Exter- 
nally it  is  employed  like  the  stone-root  for  bruises,  sprains,  &c.,  but  is  not 
so  efficient.  According  to  Schoepf,  dittany  was  one  of  the  plants  resorted 
to  for  curing  the  bites  of  snakes.,  the  juice  being  mixed  with  milk  for  that 
purpose.  The  essential  oil  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  ]>lanr,  and  a 
few  drops  of  it  are  sufficient  to  impart  them  to  mixtures. 


GKNUS  DRACOCEPHALUM.  — Calyx  sub-eciual,  5-eleft;  corol  with  the  throat  in- 
flated ;  the  upper  lip  concave^  the  middle  divii^ion  of  the  lower  lip  roundish,  notched ; 
stamens  unconnected. 

NO.    217.  — MOLDAVIAN     BALM. 

Comtntm  Names.  —  Sweet  Balm,  Dragon*8-hood,  Balm-of-Gilead  Herb,  &c. 
D.  CA?fARiENSE.  —  Flowcrs  Spiked  ;  leaves  temate,  oblong. 

Description.  —  This  is  an  exotic,  a  native  of  the  Canary  islands,  but  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  our  medical  gardens.     It  is  a  pretty  and  aromatic  herb. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Diaphoretic,  nervous,  and  resolvent.  It  has  been 
recommended  as  useful  in  headache  and  atrophy,  and  to  promote  healthy 
perspiration. 

(iKNUS  GLECIIOMA.  — Calyx  5-cleft;  corol  double  the  length  of  the  calyx;  upper 
li))  2-cleft,  lower  lip  3-cleft,  with  the  middle  segment,  emarginate;  each  poir  of 
anthers  approaching  so  as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  a  cross. 

NO.  218.  — QROUND-IVY. 

Cnmmon  Names.  —  Ciill-go-ovrr-the-ground,  Alp-h«K)f,  Catfcx^t,  A:i:. 
G.  HKDKRACEA.  —  Lcavcs  rcnifunn,  crenatc ;  stem  rooting. 
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Description.— This  is  a  small  perennial  herb,  indigenous  to  Europe  and 
this  country.  The  leaves  are  scolloped,  hairy,  in  opposite  pairs,  having 
long  petioles,  which  are  channelled ;  the  flowers  are  in  whorls,  of  a  bluish 
color,  on  short  stems.  This  plant  grows  about  garden  fences,  and  on  the 
sides  of  moist  meadows.  I  have  often  observed  it  growing  under  hedges  in 
the  vicinity  of  London. 

Proj)erties,  —  The  leaves  of  the  ground-ivy,  in  decoction,  are  a  good  pu- 
rifier of  the  blood,  and  an  excellent  pectoral.  The  decoction  is  also  good  in 
consumption,  obstructions,  laxity,  and  debility  of  the  viscera ;  for  cleansing 
and  healing  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  other  internal  parts ;  and  is  a 
valuable  remedy  in  jaundice  and  asthmatic  coughs. 

It  was  formerly  officinal,  but,  like  many  other  valuable  vegetable  remedies, 
it  has  been  thrown  aside  by  allopathist  physicians,  to  make  room  for  others 
of  a  nature  more  deleterious  and  poisonous.  It  is  considered  to  be  gently 
stimulant  and  tonic,  with  perhaps  a  peculiar  direction  to  the  lungs  and  kid- 
neys. The  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  most  used  are  chronic  affections 
of  the  pulmonary  and  urinary  organs,  and  at  one  time  it  had  considerable 
reputation  as  a  remedy  in  consumption. 

Employment. — In  infusion  or  decoction,  about  half  a  dram  of  the  herb  to 
a  dose.  It  makes  a  good  errhine,  and  has  cured  inveterate  headaches  by 
being  snuffed  up  the  nose.  Infused  in  ale,  it  makes  an  excellent  drink  in 
scorbutic  affections.  An  ointment  made  of  the  herb  is  excellent  in  chronic 
ophthalmia* 

GENUS  HEDEOMA.— Calyx  bilabiate,  lO-striated;  base  gibbons,  upper  lip  trifid, 
lower  with  two  sublate  teeth,  and  ciliated  bristles ;  corolla  bilabiate,  npper  lip  nearly 
entire,  lower  trilobed,  middle  lobe  obcordate ;  2  fertile  stamina,  as  long  as  the  corolla, 
2  sterile  and  short ;  style  1 ;  seeds  4. 

NO.    219.  — PENNYROYAL. 

H.  PULEGioiDES. — Leaves  annnal,  snb-petiolate,  oblong,  acute,  sub-serrate,  a  little 
rough ;  flowers  axillary,  verticillate  by  six  on  short  pedicels,  with  two  small  brac- 
teoles. 

Description. — The  root  of  the  pennyroyal  is  annual,  small,  yellowish,  and 
branched ;  leaves  opposite,  small,  oblong,  lanceolate,  or  sub-oval ;  flowers 
all  along  the  branches,  in  axillary  whorls  of  six ;  calyx  pubescent ;  corolla 
very  small ;  stamina  and  style  filiform ;  anthers  oblong ;  stigma  lateral,  acute ; 
fruit  four  oblong  seeds.  It  is  found  growing  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  dry  woods,  plains,  &c. 

Properties.  —  The  smell  is  strong,  and  hardly  aromatic,  but  pleasant;  the 
taste  pungent  and  warm.  The  medical  principle  resides  in  an  essential  oil, 
possessing  the  san^e  smell  and  taste  as  the  herb.  It  is  carminative,  stimu- 
lant, diaphoretic,  emmenagogue,  &c.,  and  is  a  popular  remedy  for  suppressed 
urine  and  menses ;  the  infusion  or  tea,  taken  freely,  greatly  assisting  nature  to 
restore  this  evacuation,  particularly  where  it  has  arisen  from  a  sudden  check 
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of  perspiration.     The  pennyroyal  has  also  many  dT  the  best  properties  of 
die  peppermint 

EihploymenU — A  strong  tea,  made  of  the  plamt,  Bhould  be  taken  warm, 
ireely,  and  frequently. 


GENUS  HYSSOPUS.  —  Calyx  5-parted,  divisions  nearly  equal ;  corol  with  the  lower 
lip  3-parted ;  the  middle  segment  mostly  crenate ;  stamens  straight,  distant. 

NO.    230.  — HYSSOP* 

R.  oPFiciNALTS. — Flowers  in  whorls,  racemes  pointing  one  way;  middle  diviaioii  of 
the  corol  2-lobed,  very  entire ;  leaves  linear,  lanceolate. 

Description. — The  stem  of  this  plant  rises  about  a  foot  in  height ;  ramose ; 
leaves  sessile,  narrow,  acute ;  flowers  blue  or  pink  color,  united  in  the  axilla 
of  the  superior  leaves.  The  plant  grows  in  the  so.uth  of  France,  and  is  also 
found  in  this  country. 

Properties. — Hyssop  has  an  agreeable  and  aromatic  odor,  and  a  warm, 
pungent,  and  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  contains  a  yellow  essential  oil,  some 
bitter  principles,  and  sulphur.  The  remedial  principles  are  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  This  plant  is  slightly  stimulant,  and  is  possessed  of  expecto- 
rant properties,  which  make  it  very  beneficial  in  colds,  coughs,  and  pulmo- 
nary catarrhs,  and  in  phthisis  and  other  afl!ections  of  the  lungs.  Combined 
with  gum-myrrh,  as  a  gargle  for  sore  mouth,  it  is  very  useful.  Culpepper 
recommends  that,  for  this  purpose,  and  as  a  gargle  in  quinsy,  it  be  boiled 
with  figs. 

Employment. — Infuse  a  handful  of  the  herb  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
and  drink  according  to  circumstances. 


GENUS  LAVANDULA.. — Calyx  ovate,  sub-dentate,  supported  by  a  bract;   cored 
reversed ;  stamens  within  the  tube. 

NO.   221.— LAVENDER. 

Oommon  Names. — Broad -leaf  Lavender,  6cc. 

L.  8PICA. — Leaves  sessile,  lance-linear;  margin  revolote;  spikes  ti&fBiiiial,  intercepted, 
naked ;  flowers  bine ;  shrub  branched. 

Description. — The  stem  of  this  plant  is  woody,  ramose,  and  whitish;  the 
Iiteves  are  lanceolate,  pointed,  entire,  glaucous ;  flowers  bluish,  verticillate, 
sessile,  and  disposed  in  terminal  spikes.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of 
idle  south  of  France,  but  extensively  cuhivated  in  our  medical  gardens,  and 
^hts  been  grown  in  those  of  England  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  It 
Bowers  from  May  till  September. 

Properties. — The  smell  of  the  lavender  is  aromatic  and  pleasant,  and  its 

taste  bitter  and  warm.     It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  essential  oil,  of  a 

'stmw-colbr,  which  furnishes  0*S6  parts  of  camphor ;  water  and  alcohol  take 
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up  its  active  principles.  Although  this  plant  pogscsses  very  energetic  stimu- 
lant properties,  it  b  nevertheless  very  little  used  now,  except  as  a  perfume. 
It  may,  however,  be  administered  with  advantage  in  flatulence,  fainting,  and 
nervous  affections,  being  carminative,  pectoral,  nervine,  and  anti-spnsmodic. 
Employment. — Of  the  powder,  the  dose  is  from  one  scruple  to  half  a  dram. 
It  may  likewise  be  taken  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  tea/  It  forms  the  prin- 
cipal ingrodienl  in  the  **  compound  spirits  of  lavender,"  which  arc  gratefnl 
to  the  palate  and  useful  in  the  nervous  affections  of  the  fair  sex.  The  essen- 
tial oil,  called  **  oil  of  spike,*'  is  a  valuable  stimulant,  and  the  powdered 
leaves  still  enter  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  cephalic  snuffs. 


GENUS  LEONURUS.— Calyx  5-aiigled,  5-tootbed ;  corol  with  tbe  upper  lip  eroet, 
villose,  flat,  entire ;  lower  lip  3-parted ;  middle  division  undivided ;  lobes  of  the 
anthers  parallel,  having  shining  dots. 

NO.  «28.  — MOTHERWORT. 

L.  CARDIAC  A. — Leaves  3-lobed,  toothed,  bases  wedge-form:  calyx  prickly,  less  than 
the  corol. 

Description.  —  This  is  an  exoUc,  found  growing  along  the  roadsides  of 
Europe,  but  has  now  become  naturalized  in  this  country.  It  is  a  valuable 
plant,  having  a  hard,  square,  brownish,  strong  stalk,  rising  from  two  to  four 
feet  high,  and  spreading  into  many  branches ;  the  leaves  are  broad  and  long, 
two  at  every  joint,  and  notched  about  the  edge.  From  the  middle  of  the 
branches  to  the  tops  grow  the  flowers  round  about  them,  in  sharp-pointed, 
rough,  prickly  husks  or  burs,  of  a  red  or  purple  color.  The  root  sends 
forth  a  number  of  long  strings  and  small  fibres,  of  a  dark-yellowish  color. 

Properties.  —  Motherwort  is  an  excellent  anti-spasmodic,  emmenagogue, 
and  tonic,  and  is  also  a  cordial  diaphoretic.  It  may  be  given  in  powder,  a 
tablespoonful  at  a  dose ;  or  tbe  expressed  juice,  half  a  tablespoonful ;  or  in 
infusion.  It  relieves  hysterical  symptoms,  procures  sleep,  abates  delirium, 
and  allays  spasms  and  rbings  of  the  uterus ;  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  tbe 
cases  of  those  females  who  suffer  from  tenderness  about  the  lower  bowels 
and  loins.  It  also  brings  on  tbe  menses.  As  a  warm  cordial,  it  may  be 
used  in  low  fevers,  and  in  chronic  weakness,  with  nervous  affections,  cramps, 
and  convulsions. 

There  are  certain  conditions  of  some  constitutions  during  a  state  of  dis- 
ease which  strongly  indicate  the  use  of  tonics,  while  the  nervous  irritability 
and  the  tendency  to  the  development  of  fever  are  so  great  as  to  cause  a  return 
of  febrile  excitement  from  the  use  of  even  the  mildest  tonics  or  stimulants. 
In  such  cases,  motherwort  affords  prompt  and  permanent  relief  by  allaying 
the  nervous  excitement,  while  it  braces  up  the  system,  gives  tone  to  the  diges- 
tive organs,  and  changes  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  secretions.  It  acts 
upon  the  liver,  and  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  Alterative  Sirup  or  Hepatic 
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Pitt^,  It  is  particularly  useful  as  a  tonic  in  low  forms  of  fever,  accompanied 
with  a  morbid  excitability  of  the  nerves*  and  in  the  treatment  of  all  chronic 
affections  attended  by  restlessness,  wakefulness,  disturbed  sleep,  spinal  irri- 
tation, and  neuralgic  pains  in  the  stomach  and  head.  Were  the  properties 
of  this  plant  and  it^  value  as  a  remedy  universally  known,  it  would  be  exten- 
sively used,  and  physicians  would  find  it  an  easy  task  to  cortail  and  remove 
many  of  the  diseases  which,  under  any  other  course  of  treatment  yet  adopted, 
are  of  the  most  obstinate  and  troublesome  character.  It  is  valuable  in  all 
nervous  diseases,  especially  stich  as  affect  those  who  are  laboring  under  tny 
female  derangements. 

Emphyment. — Motherwort  is  principally  used  in  infusion  and  decoction, 
drank  freely,  or  in  extract,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  made  by  simply  boiling 
the  decoction  down  to  the  proper  consistency  for  pills,  or  (which  is  better) 
by  expressing  the  juice  from  the  green  herb  and  drying  it  down  by  a  slow 
heat.  The  decoction  may  be  made  by  adding  two  ounces  of  the  dry  herb 
to  one  quart  of  water,  and  boiling  down  to  one  pint.  The  dose  of  the  de- 
coction is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  every  two  hours  through  the  day; 
dose  of  the  extract,  five  grains  every  two  to  four  hours. 


OENUS  MARRUBIUM. — Calyx  Balver-form,  rigid,  lO-striate;  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corol  cloven,  linear,  straight. 

NO.    223.— HOREHOUND. 

Common  Names.  —  White  Horehound,  &c. 

M.  vuLOARE.  —  Leaves  roundish,  ovate,  toothed,  rugose,  veined  ;  calyx  10-toothed,  with 
setaceous,  hooked  teeth. 

Description, — The  horehound  is  a  perennial  plant,  rising  about  a  foot  in 
height;  leaves  deeply  serrated,  veined,  wrinkled,  and  hoary,  standing  in  pairs 
upon  long,  thick,  and  broad  foot-stalks ;  the  flowers  arc  white ;  calyx  cut 
into  ten  segments.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  flourishes  well  in 
this  country,  and  is  found  growing  along  fences  and  roadsides. 

Properties. — Horehound  has  an  aromatic  and  musk-like  odor,  and  aq 
acrid,  warm,  bitter,  and  balsamic  taste.  It  contains  a  volatile  oil,  a  bitter 
principle,  and  some  gallic  acid.  Boiling  water  and  alcohol  dissolve  its  active 
properties.  The  plant  is  a  very  energetic  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  pectoral, 
and  tonic,  and  is  nn  excellent  remedy  in  colds,  coughs,  and  all  pulmonary 
affections.  It  is  emmenagogue  and  anti-spasmodic,  and  is  very  beneficial  in 
consumption  and  pneumonia.  Given  in  very  large  doses,  it  sometimes  acts 
as  a  laxative.  It  enters  into  the  Pulmonary  Balsanij  which  constitutes  an 
exceedingly  valuable  preparation  in  all  pulmonary  diseases. 

Employtnent. — It  is  most  generally  given  in  the  form  of  sirup  and  infusion. 
Tho  candied  horehound, properly  made,  is  very  useful  in  troublesome  coughs. 

In  compatibles.  —  The  sesqui-salts  of  iron,  ipecacuanha,  and  tartar-emetic. 
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GENUS  MELISSA. — Calyx  angular,  scarose,  with  the  upper  lip  ascending,  hifid. 

NO.    224.— LEMON- BALM. 

(hmmon  Names. — Cure-all,  Dropsy-plant,  &c. 

M.  OFFicifiALis.  —  Racemes  axillary,  verticillate ;  pedicels  simple. 

Description. — This  plant  rises  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  egg-shaped, 
spreading,  rough,  ribbed,  veined,  deeply  serrated,  of  a  bright-green  color,  and 
placed  upon  long  petioles ;  the  flowers  are  white,  ringent,  proceeding  from 
the  alae  of  the  wings.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Europe,  growing 
wild  upon  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Properties, — The  green  plant  has  a  very  agreeable  smell,  similar  to  that 
of  the  lemon,  and  a  harsh  and  slightly  aromatic  taste.  It  contains  a  white 
essential  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bitter  extractive  matter.  Water  and 
alcohol  dissolve  its  active  principles. 

Balm  is  sudori6c,  stimulant,  diluent,  and  somewhat  anti-spasmodic.  It  is 
very  useful  as  a  drink  in  fevers,  pleurisies,  and  other  inflammatory  aflfections, 
and  is  beneficial  in  obstructions,  suppressions,  headache,  asthma,  hysteria, 
and  nervous  derangements ;  it  is  also  good  to  remove  nausea  in  children. 

Employment. — The  warm  infusion  may  be  drank  freely ;  it  is  very  grateful. 

Incompatibles. — Sulphate  of  iron,  acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 


GENUS  MENTHA. — Calyx  5-cleft;  corol  nearly  eqnal,  4-parted,  the  broadest  seg- 
ment notched ;  stamens  erect,  distant. 

NO.    225.  — PEPPERMINT. 

M.  PIPERITA.  —  Spikes  obtnse,  interrupted  below;  leaves  petiolate,  sub-ovate,  nearly 
glabrous ;  stem  glabrous. 

Description. — The  stem  of  the  peppermint  is  erect,  one  or  two  feet  high, 
ramose ;  leaves  oval,  dentate  on  the  periphery ;  the  flowers  are  violet-colored, 
in  short  and  very  close  spikes  at  the  top  of  the  branches.  This  plant  is 
indigenous  to  Europe,  but  now  grows  freely  in  this  country,  and  is  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  medical  use. 

Properties.  —  The  odor  of  the  peppermint  is  agreeable  and  penetrating; 
its  taste  is  pungent,  slightly  bitter,  and  followed  by  a  sensation  of  cold  in  the 
mouth.  It  possesses  an  abundance  of  yellowish  essential  oil,  containing 
camphor,  a  little  resin,  and  extractive.  Its  active  principles  are  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

This  plant  possesses  decided  stimulant,  sudorific,  anti-spasmodic,  pungent, 
and  anti-emetic  properties,  which  chiefly  exist  in  its  essential  oil.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly administered  in  aflections  which  require  the  use  of  stimulating 
articles.  It  may  be  given  with  advantage  in  nervous  complaints  of  the  stom- 
ach, such  as  flatulence,  colics,  dyspepsia,  spasmodic  vomiting,  cardialgia, 
&c.  It  may  likewise  be  employed  with  some  benefit  in  amenorrhoea,  chlo- 
rosis, hysteria,  and  od)er  nervous  diseases.     It  is  very  useful  as  an  adjunct 
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to  Other  medicines,  particularly  cathartics,  to  facilitate  their  action,  and  to 
conceal  their  odor  or  unpleasant  taste;  and  is  excellent  to  allay  vomiting, 
aickness  at  the  stomach,  heartburn,  flatulent  colic,  bowel-complaints,  cholera        f 
morbus,  &c.     It  enters  into  the  Neutralizing  and  Anti-biliovs  Physic  of  our 
pharmacopoeia. 

Emjtioymcnt. — Tt  may  be  administered  in  powder,  infusion,  or  the  essen- 
tial oil.  or  the  essence  or  powder,  from  one  scruple  to  half  a  dram  may  be 
given  at  a  dose.  The  infusion  is  made  by  adding  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  and  should  be  taken  freely.  The  fresh  herb,  bruised 
and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  will  cure  nausea,  and  often  the  bowel- 
complaints  of  children. 

NO.  226.  — SPEARMINT. 

M.  viRinis.  —  Spikes  intcrruptrd  ;  leaves  sessile,  lanceolate,  acute,  naked;  bracts  seta- 
ceous, and  with  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  hairy ;  leaves  glabrous ;  flowers  purple. 
Synonym.  —  Mentiui  ten ius. 

Dvsrription. — This  plant  ri:«es  two  or  three  feet  in  height;  the  stem  is 
quadrangular,  straight,  with  small  branches;  leaves  opposite,  on  short  pe- 
duncles, oval,  sorrated ;  flowers  on  a  short  terminal  spike.  It  is  a  |>erennial 
plant,  found  growing  along  brooks  and  rivulets,  and  has  a  warm,  stimulating, 
aromatic  tusto,  which  is  owing  to  the  essential  oil  it  contains.  This  oil  is 
of  n  light  straw-color,  and  of  the  density  0*914. 

ri'oftrrtits.  —  The  spearmint  is  febrifuge,  diuretic,  anti-spasmodic,  and 
anti-omctio.  This  plant  rosoniblcs  in  its  action  the  peppermint,  and  is  excel- 
lont  to  allav  nausea,  vomiting,  and  sickness  at  the  stomach.  It  is  also  a 
valuuMo  riMuody  in  gravel,  suppression  of  urine,  &r.  The  oil  is  likewise 
bonelii  iai  in  pains  and  rheuniaiic  atroctions,  combined  with  the  oils  of  cedar 
and  ihiiTiifiUfn. 

KM»/^.^»^^'i<  w^  —  The  inlusion  is  made  by  bruising  a  handful  of  the  herb 
in  n  ipiai't  o(  boilin*;  water.  It  constitutes  the  principal  article  in  the  Sjnrits 
of  Mi'it*  whieli  is  prepared  by  bruising  the  green  plant,  and  adding  suffi- 
cient I'oui'ih- proof  lloliund  i;in  to  make  a  saturated  tincture,  which  is  very 
olVieaeiou^  in  suppression  ol'  urine,  gravelly  aflfections,  &c.  I  discovered 
this  \\M\\\\  years  aj;o,  more  by  aceideul  than  design.  The  dose  of  this  prep- 
aration i^  a  \\inej;Ias>t\iK  drank  as  often  as  the  stomach  will  bear.  Cotton, 
aatuiaieil  with  \\\c  above  liipiid  or  tineturo,  and  applied  to  the  piles,  affords 
imineiliule  reliet*. 


UK  M  ■  S  N  r  t*K  r  V.  I'alx  \  dry,  #:ri,i!o :  i\»ri»!  with  a  l^^nnijth  tube ;  under  lip  with  the 
int. Kilo  >.*s;ini'nf  ot  {\w  w^iA  orcr.nir.  the  oritice  with  a  reflected  margin;  stamina 
appi\t\tti)9i'o. 

NO.   ^V:.  — CATNEP. 

N    «  v«\uiv       t*\«N\o!N  :  .  \\V."'..J.  sj'-.kos;  >*hx^rl*  lightly  pediceiled :  leaves  petioled. 
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Description. — This  plantj  «o  much  celebrated  as  the  favorite  of  the  do- 
mestic cat,  rises  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height ;  the  stalk  is  quadrilateral 
and  ramose ;  the  leaves  roundish,  dentate,  and  pubescent ;  the  flowers  are  in 
a  whorled  spike,  and  whitish.  It  is  a  perennial,  indigenous  to  this  country, 
and  found  growing  along  the  sides  of  roads  and  old  buildings  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Properties. — The  catnep  is  diaphoretic,  carminative,  diluent,  and  refriger- 
ant. It  is  useful  in  all  kinds  of  fevers,  producing  perspiration  without  in- 
creasing the  heat  of  the  body.  Although  this  plant  is  very  simple,  and  by 
some  despised,  yet  it  is  a  valuable  article.  In  colds,  a  tea  made  of  it  is 
much  used  in  domestic  practice,  and  not  without  cfTect,  as  it  most  generally 
induces  a  profuse  perspiration,  which  throws  off  the  cold,  and  restores  the 
patient  to  his  ordinary  health.  It  is  very  efficacious  in  hysterics  and  nervous 
affections,  as  well  as  in  all  diseases  of  the  womb,  except  inflammation.  In 
dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  debility  and  much  wind  in  the  stomach,  it  fre- 
quently removes  pain  and  gives  tone  to  the  system.  Small  doses  cure  the 
windy  colic  of  children.  It  is  said  that  the  fresh  leaves  chewed  will  relieve 
the  toothache.  The  tea  is  a  common  domestic  remedy  to  relieve  pain  and 
flatulency  in  infants. 

Employment. — It  is  given  in  infusion,  made  by  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  the  herb  to  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Externally,  it  is  used  as  a  poultice 
in  painful  swellings.     It  is  also  excellent  in  fomentations. 


GENUS  OCYMUM.  —  Calyx  with  the  upper  lip  orbiculate,  the  lower  one  4-cleft; 
corol  resupinate,  one  lip  4-clefr,  the  other  undivided;  outer  filaments  sending  out  a 
process  from  the  base. 

NO.    228.— SWEET    BASIL. 

« 

Common  Names, — Basil,  Sec. 

O.  BASiLicuM.  —  Leaves  ovate,  glabrous ;  calyx  ciliate. 

Description. — This  is  an  annual  exotic,  a  native  of  India  and  Persia,  but 
is  cultivated  as  a  sweet  herb  in  Europe  and  this  country.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  strong,  peculiar,  agreeable,  aromatic  odor  (which  is  much  strengthened 
by  drying),  and  a  cooling,  saline  taste. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  sweet  basil  is  aromatic,  nervine,  stimulant, 
&c.  The  herb  is  employed  in  France  as  a  condiment.  It  may  be  used  in 
infusion,  its  properties  resembling  those  of  the  aromatic  plants  in  general,  and 
fulfilling  the  indications  for  which  they  are  commonly  prescribed.  It  arrests 
vomiting,  and  allays  nausea.  The  infusion  of  the  seed  is  a  remedy  in  gonor- 
rhoea and  nephritic  afTections. 

According  to  Culpepper,  this  plant  will  extract  the  poison  of  serpents,  or 
of  wasps  and  hornets,  when  applied  to  the  wounded  part.  He  also  says  it 
will  expel  both  the  foetus  and  the  after-birth. 
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GENUS  ORIGANUM. — Calyxes  collected  into  a  quadrangalar  cone,  with  interveDing 
bracts ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  corol  erect,  flat,  emarginate ;  ander  lip  3-parted,  diin«- 
ioDs  nearly  equal. 

NO.    229.  — SWEET    MARJORAM. 

Common  Names. — Sweet-knotted  Marjoram,  &c. 

O.  MARJoiLAifA.  —  Spikes  roundish,  tcmate,  compact,  pedoncled;  leaves  petioled,  ovaI« 
obtuse,  smoothish. 

Description. — This  plant,  which  has  long  been  admitted  into  the  pharma- 
copoeias, is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  Syria.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Anu^ 
racus  of  the  ancients,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  England  about 
the  year  1573. 

The  stems  are  numerous,  woody,  branching,  and  rising  more  than  a  foot 
in  height;  the  leaves  are  ovate  and  obtuse,  entire,  petiolate,  and  downy. 
The  flowers  are  usually  white,  with  numerous  bracts,  and  are  collected 
into  small  roundish  heads ;  from  which  last  circumstance  it  is  called  knotted 
marjoram.  The  calyx  is  tubular,  with  five  acute  teeth.  The  corolla  is  fun- 
nel-shaped, with  the  upper  lip  erect  and  roundish,  and  the  under  divided 
into  three  acute  teeth.     The  flowers  appear  in  July. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  leaves  and  tops  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  moderately  warm,  bitterish  taste.  In  distillation  with  water, 
they  yield  a  quantity  of  essential  oil,  amounting,  according  to  Baum6,  to 
sixteen  ounces  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  plant.  This,  on 
being  long  kept,  assumes  a  solid  form.  Sweet  marjoram  is  aromatic  and 
tonic,  its  virtues  residing  in  its  essential  oil.  It  is  seldom  used  medicinally, 
bu:  is  a  good  deal  employed  for  culinary  purposes  to  give  relish  to  soups, 
omelets,  stuffings,  &c.  The  powder  of  the  dried  herb  is  sternutatory,  and 
like  the  common  marjoram  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  the  composition  of 
some  cephalic  snufls. 

NO.    230.-MOUNTAIN-MINT. 

Common  Names. —  Wild  Marjoram,  &c. 

O.  YULOARE. — Spikes  round,  panicled,  heaped;  bracts  ovate,  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Description. — The  wild  marjoram  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, growing  on  dry,  gravelly  hills.  In  England  it  chiefly  occurs  in  thick- 
ets, on  chalk  or  limestone,  flowering  in  July  and  August.  It  is  naturalized 
in  this  country,  and  cultivated  as  a  garden  herb. 

From  a  brownish,  creeping,  fibrous  root-stake  rise  several  erect,  leafy,  an- 
gular, purplish  stems,  about  a  foot  high,  clothed  with  short  recurved  hairs, 
and  branched  and  panicled  at  the  summit.  The  leaves  are  deflexed,  ovate, 
pointed,  dark  green,  entire,  or  slightly  serrated,  minutely  fringed,  petioled, 
and  grow  in  pairs  at  the  joints.  The  flowers  are  in  dense,  convex,  terminal 
panicles,  of  a  ligh*  purple  or  rose  color,  and  furnished  with  numerous  ovate, 
sessile  bracts,  one  under  each  flower,  rather  longer  than  the  calyx.  The 
calyx  is  tubular,  5-toothed ;  like  the  leaves  covered  with  resinous  dots,  and 
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fringed  with  dense,  very  conspicuous  white  hairs.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
shaped,  with  the  upper  lip  erect,  nearly  flat,  biBd,  and  obtuse ;  the  under  in 
three  deep,  spreading,  nearly  equal  lobes.  The  filaments  are  four,  thread- 
shaped,  two  longer  than  the  corolla,  supporting  ovate,  two-lobed  anthers. 
The  style,  which  is  filiform,  with  a  bifid,  reflexed  stigma,  rises  from  a  four- 
lobed  germen. 

Properties  and  Uses. — This  plant  resembles  wild  thyme,  both  in  its  sen- 
sible qualities  and  medicinal  properties,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. Its  efifects  are  those  of  a  mild  stimulant  and  carminative,  and  was 
formerly  held  in  high  estimation  as  an  emmcnagogue,  but  it  is  now  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  essential  oil  is  sometimes  applied  to  carious  teeth  on  a 
dossil  of  lint  or  cotton,  to  relieve  the  pain  of  toothache.  The  leaves  when 
dried  are  used  instead  of  tea,  and  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  grateful ;  and 
the  powder  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  the  composition  of  some  cephalic 
snuffs.  For  internal  use,  half  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  are  infused  in  a  pint 
of  boiling  water,  and  drank  at  intervals,  or  one  scruple  of  the  powder  may 
be  taken  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 


GENUS  PRUNELL\.  — Calyx  with  the  upper  lip  dilated ;  filaments  2-forked,  with 
an  anther  on  one  of  the  points ;  stigma  2-cleft. 

NO.    231.— HEAL-ALL. 

Chmmon  Namts. — Self-heal,  &c. 

P.  vulgaris;  var, pennsyluanica.  —  Leaves  petioled,  oblong-ovate,  toothed  at  the  base; 
lips  of  the  calyx  unequal ;  upper  one  truncate,  awncd ;  stem  ascending. 

Description. — This  is  a  small  perennial,  labiate  plant,  growing  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  in  height,  and  is  common  to  both  Europe  and  this  country, 
being  most  generally  found  by  the  waysides  and  in  neglected  fields. 

Properties. — This  plant  is  inodorous,  has  an  austere,  bitterish  taste,  and 
possesses  stimulant  and  astringent  properties.  It  has  latterly  been  neglected, 
but  whether  deservedly  so  I  know  not. 

Employment. — The  herb  in  flower,  prepared  by  infusion  and  decoction, 
18  used  in  hemorrhages  and  diarrhoea,  and  as  a  gargle  in  sore  throat. 


GENUS  SCUTELLARIA.  —  Calyx  bilabiate,  persistent,  upper  lip  with  a  lid  covering 
the  seeds ;  corolla  bilabiate  ;  upper  lip  concave,  entire ;  lower  trilobcd ;  stamens  cli- 
clynamous ;  seeds  4,  in  the  closed  calyx. 

NO.    232.  — SCULLCAP. 

Common  Names.  —  Mad-weed,  Hood  wort,  Blue  Pimpernel,  &c. 

S.  i^TERiFLORA.  —  Stem  branched  and  smooth;  leaves  petiolate  and  thin,  ovate-dentatOt 
the  lower  ones  sub-cordate ;  racemes  axillary,  leafy. 

Description. — The  root  of  the  scullcap  is  perennial,  fibrous,  and  yellow, 
•tern  erect,  fi'om  one  to  three  feet  high,  branched,  diffuse,  smooth,  quadran- 
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gular :  branches  opposite ;  leaves  on  long  petioles,  tbin,  nearly  menabranouSi 
opposite,  sub-cordate  on  the  stem,  ovate  on  the  branches^  dentate-acutCt 
somewhat  rugose.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale-blue  color,  on  long  axillarj 
racemes,  bracteated,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  sub-sessile ;  each  flower  axillary  to 
one  bract,  and  pedunculated;  bracts  distichal;  flower  unilateral;  calyx  suo- 
tellate ;  seed  oval,  verrucose. 

This  plant  is  found  all  over  the  United  States,  growing  in  meadows,  woodSf 
near  water,  &c.,  blossoming  in  the  summer.  It  has  very  little  smell,  and  the 
taste  is  a  passive  bitterish.     The  juice  of  the  plant  is  slightly  tinged  with  red. 

Properties. — Tonic,  nervine,  astringent,  and  anti-spasmodic.  This  plant 
is  remarkably  efficacious  in  St.  Vitus'  dance  (chorea);  with  the  infusion  I 
have  cured  a  great  number  of  cases  of  this  disease.  It  has  also  become  quite 
famous  as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia.  The  medical  properties  applicable  to  this 
complaint  were  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Vanderveer,  of  New  Jersey,  about  the 
year  1772.  He  employed  it  with  the  utmost  success;  and  up  to  1S15,  at 
which  period  he  died,  he  is  said  to  have  preserved  four  hundred  persons  and 
one  thousand  cattle  from  becoming  affected  with  the  disease,  after  they  were 
bitten  by  rabid  animals.  It  is  likewise  stated  that  his  son  relieved  or  cured 
forty  persons  in  three  years,  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  by 
the  use  of  this  article.  Although  its  anti-hydrophobic  virtues  have  been 
doubted,  the  weight  of  evidence  among  respectable  authors  is  much  in  its 
favor.  It  is  very  useful  in  convulsions,  tetanus,  tremors,  and  all  nervous 
affections,  acting  as  a  nervine  tonic.  Combined  with  the  sweet  bugle,  it  is 
of  value  in  intermiltents  and  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

The  dried  plant  gives  one  fourth  part  of  soluble  water,  and  a  very  active 
extract.  The  substances  found  in  it  by  Cadet  were — 1.  A  yellow-green 
oil,  fixed,  and  soluble  in  eiher.  2.  A  bitter  principle,  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  3.  Chlorophylle.  4.  A  peculiar  volatile  matter,  smelling 
and  tasting  like  the  principle  of  anti-scorbutic  plants.  5.  An  essential  oil. 
6.  Albumen.  7.  A  sweet,  mucous  substance.  8.  A  peculiar  astringent  prin- 
ciple. 9.  Lignine.  When  burnt,  the  ashes  afford  the  chlorure  of  soda,  and 
even  other  salts.     Alcohol  and  water  take  up  its  efficient  properties. 

Emploijmcnt, — It  may  be  used  in  powder,  decoction,  infusion,  or  extract 
Dose  of  the  extract,  from  5  to  10  grains;,  of  the  powder,  about  20  to  2^ 
grains.     The  infusion  is  to  be  drank  freely. 


GENUS  THYMUS.  —  Calyx  sab-campanalate,  throat  closed  with  hairs ;  corolla,  upper 
lip  flat,  emarginate ;  lower  lip  longer. 

NO.   233.  — THYME. 

Common  Names.  —  Mother  of  Thyme,  Garden-Thyme,  &c. 

T.  VULGARIS.  —  Leaves  numerous,  erect,  linear,  ovate,  revolute;  flowers  small,  in  a 
whorled  spike. 
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Description. — The  leaves  of  thyme  are  numerous,  erect,  linear,  ovate, 
and  revel ute ;  and  the  flowers  are  small,  in  a  whorled  spike.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  this  country.  The  Thymvs  ier- 
pUlus  (English  thyme),  or  wild  thyme  of  Europe,  has  similar  properties  to 
this.  Both  have  a  peculiar,  grateful  odor,  which  is  dependent  on  its  volatile 
oil.  The  herbaceous  portion  is  cut  when  in  bloom,  and  dried  for  use,  as  a 
domestic  remedy.  It  b  a  well-known  plant,  and  grown  principally  for  a 
condiment. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Thyme  is  mildly  stimulant  and  aromatic,  but  is 
seldom  employed  in  geheral  practice.  In  domestic  practice  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  a  warm  infusion  to  promote  perspiration,  relieve  headache,  &c.  By 
some  it  is  employed  as  tea  at  table. 


GENUS  VERBENA. — Calyx  with  one  of  the  segments  troncate ;  corol  fnnnel-fonn, 
with  a  cnrved  tube ;  border  5-cleft,  nearly  equal ;  seeds  2  or  4,  with  an  extra  vamsh- 
ing  tegument ;  sometimes  two  stamens  are  barren. 

NO.  234.  — VERVAIN. 

Common  Names. — Blue  Vervain,  Simp1er*8  Joy,  &c. 

y.  HASTATA. — Stem  erect,  tall;  leaves  lanceolate,  acaminate,  gash-serrate;  lower  ones 
gash-hastate ;  spikes  linear,  panicled,  sub-imbricate. 

Description. — The  blue  vervain  is  found  by  roadsides,  and  in  dry,  grassy 
fields.  It  has  a  woody,  fibrous  root,  and  an  erect,  square,  branching,  and 
somewhat  hairy  stem,  rising  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
rough,  sharp  at  the  point,  and  edged  with  acute  teeth ;  the  lower  ones  are 
generally  lobed  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  blue  or  purplish,  and  thickly 
crowded  upon  erect,  slender  spikes ;  they  bloom  from  July  to  September,  a 
few  of  them  only  expanding  at  a  time. 

Properties. — The  blue  vervain  is  bitter,  somewhat  astringent,  and  very 
nauseous.  One  or  two  teacupfuls  of  the  strong  decoction  will  operate  as  an 
emetic,  and  is  used  for  that  purpose  by  people  in  the  country.  It  also  pro- 
duces perspiration.  In  severe  colds,  and  the  early  stages  of  fever,  where 
the  stomach  is  much  disordered,  it  may  always  be  employed  with  advantage. 
It  is  likewise  much  employed  as  a  remedy  in  fever  and  ague.  The  decoc- 
tion is  given  as  an  emetic,  just  as  the  paroxysm  is  coming  on,  and  in  many 
instances  a  single  dose  has  eflfected  a  permanent  cure.  After  the  stomach  is 
thoroughly  cleansed,  it  does  not  oHen  produce  nausea.  A  strong  tea  of  this 
plant,  sweetened  with  molasses,  and  administered  in  the  dose  of  a  tablespoon- 
ful  every  half-hour  or  hour,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  cough.  It  is  also 
regarded  as  of  service  in  incipient  phthisis,  gravel,  and  scrofulous  aflections. 

JEmployment. — It  may  be  employed  in  powder,  infusion,  or  decoction. 
The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  one  to  two  scruples,  and  of  tlie  infusion 
about  a  wincglassful. 
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(Drkr  SS.     !3tIgin5]IBniIta.  —  Seeds  contained  in  a  pericarp. 

GENUS  ANTIRRHINUM.— Calyx  5-leaved,  or  deeply  5-parted,  the  twn 

divisions  serrate ;  corol  personate,  or  ringent,  sparred,  or  with  a  promioent  baae ;  the 
throat  closed  with  a  prominent  palate ;  capsale  ovate,  2-valved,  dehiaceiU  at  tfie 
apex,  with  refiexed  teeth. 

NO.    235.  — TOAD-FLAX. 

Common  Names.  —  Snap-dragon,  &c. 

A.  LiNARiA.  —  Stem  erect,  glabrous;  leaves  scattered,  lanceolate-linear,  crowded  together; 
spikes  terminal,  dense-flowered ;  calyx  glabrous,  shorter  than  the  spur. 

Description. — This  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  from. one  to  two  feet 
high,  with  numerous  narrow,  linear  leaves,  and  a  terminal  crowded  spike  of 
large  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  where  it  is  now  naturalized,  and  grows  in  great  abundance 
along  tlie  roadsides,  throughout  the  middle  states.  It  is  readily  distinguish- 
able by  the  shape  of  its  leaf,  and  by  its  conspicuous  yellow  flowers,  which 
appear  in  succession  from  June  to  October. 

Properties. — The  herb  is  the  part  used.  It  should  be  collected  when  in 
flower,  dried  quickly,  and  kept  excluded  from  the  air.  When  fresh,  it  has 
a  peculiar  heavy,  rather  disagreeable  odor,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  dissir 
pated  by  drying.  The  taste  is  herbaceous,  weakly  saline,  bitter,  and  slightlj 
acrid.  This  plant  is  said  to  be  diuretic  and  cathartic,  and  has  been  used  in 
dropsy,  jaundice,  and  various  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Employment. — It  is  most  conveniently  employed  in  the  state  of  infusion. 
The  fresh  plant  is  sometimes  applied  externally,  in  the  shape  of  poultice  or 
fomentation,  to  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  and  an  ointment  made  from  the  flowers 
has  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  as  a  local  application  in 
diseases  of  the  skin.  An  infusion  of  the  flowers  is  eflicacious  in  cutaneous 
disorders,  and,  combined  with  those  of  the  Vcrbascum  as  a  tea,  cured  an 
exanlhematous  disorder  which  had  resisted  every  other  remedy  during  throe 
years. 


GENUS  CHELONE.— Calyx  5-cleft  or  5-leaved,  3-bracted ;  corol  ringent,  inflated; 
the  upper  lip  emarginate-obtuse,  under  lip  slightly  3-cleft ;  the  rudiment  of  a  smooth 
filament  between,  and  shorter  than  the  two  tallest  stamens ;  anthers  woolly ;  cap- 
sule 2-cellcd,  2-valved  ;  seeds  with  membranaceous  margins. 

NO.    236.— BALMONY. 

Common  Names. — Bitter-herb,  Snake-head,  Fish -mouth.  Turtle-bloom,  &c. 
C.  GLABRA.  —  Leaves  opposite,  lance-oblong,  acuminate,  serrate ;  spikes  terminal,  dense- 
flowered. 
Synonym. —  CJidone  ohliqua,  Wildenow. 

Description.  —  This  plant  is  found  near  the  borders  of  streams,  and*in 
thickets  and  meadows,  where  the  ground  is  wet.     It  has  a  perennial,  fibrous 
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root,  which  sends  up  a  number  of  erect,  smooth,  bluntly  four-cornered  stems, 
from  three  to  five  feet  high,  and  occasionally  branched  near  the  top.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  tapering,  five  or  six  inches  long,  sharply  pointed,  and 
edged  with  acute  teeth.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  in  some  instances 
with  a  delicate  shade  of  red.  They  are  disposed  in  a  cluster,  and  do  not 
bloom  until  late  in  the  autumn.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  resemblance 
to  the  head  of  a  snake,  and  hence  the  familiar  name  of  snake-head.  The 
herb  should  be  collected  in  clear,  dry  weather,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  in  bloom, 
as  the  leaves  frequently  become  mildewed  after  that  time.  It  should  be  dried 
in  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm  chamber  or  loft,  and  carefully  guarded  from  a  moist 
or  damp  atmosphere,  or  it  will  acquire  a  dark  or  black  color. 

Properties. — This  herb  is  anti-bilious,  tonic,  detergent,  stimulant,  &c. 
It  is  exceedingly  bitter,  and  has  been  long  known  in  New  England  as  a  laxa* 
tive.  It  is  employed  in  costiveness,  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general 
languor  or  debility.  Given  to  children  afflicted  with  worms,  it  will  usually 
afford  relief.  It  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  disorders  of  the  liver ;  and  in 
jaundice,  it  tends  to  remove  the  yellow  tinge  from  the  skin  and  eyes. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 
weak  iofusioo  may  be  drank  freely. 


GENUS  DIGITALIS. — Calyx  5-parted ;  corol  campannlate,  ventricose,  5-cleft ;  cap- 
mile  ovate,  2-celled,  many-seeded ;  8tigma  declined. 

NO.   237.— FOXGLOVE. 

Common  Names. — Digitalis,  Purple  Foxglove,  Fairy*8  Glove,  ice. 
D.  FUBPuaxA. — Divisions  of  the  calyx  ovate,  acute;  corol  obtuse,  with  the  upper  lip 
Tery  entire ;  leaves  lance-ovate,  pubescent. 

Description. — The  stem  of  the  foxglove  is  herbaceous,  simple,  straight, 
tDd  hairy,  from  two  to  three  feet  high ;  the  radical  leaves  are  very  large,  oval, 
whitish,  and  hairy  on  both  sides ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  purple,  hanging 
in  a  terminal  and  unilateral  spike ;  calyx  persistent,  with  five  deep  divisions ; 
corolla  irregular,  campa  ulate,  spotted  internally  with  black  dots ;  the  fruit  is 
tn  ovoid,  acuminate,  and  bivalve  capsule.  The  plant  seldom  flowers  before 
July,  and  the  seeds  are  ripe  in  August.  It  grows  on  dry,  sandy  ground, 
lor  the  most  part  in  high  as  well  as  low  situations,  and  is  a  biennial,  indige- 
nous to  Europe,  but  flourishes  well  in  America,  and  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  our  botanic  gardens. 

Fuchsius,  in  his  ''  Hist.  Stirp.,"  1542,  appears  to  be  the  first  author  who 
noticed  and  described  the  foxglove.  From  him  it  received  its  name  of 
Digitalis^  io  allusion  to  the  German  designation  of  FingerhtUy  which  signi- 
fies zfinger-stalU  from  the  blossoms  resembling  the  finger  of  a  glove.  From 
that  time  we  occasionally  perceive  it  noticed,  but  its  properties  were  far  from 
being  tested  or  understood  until  Dr.  Withering,  of  the  General  Hospital  at 
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Birmingham  (England),  submitted  it  to  a  series  of  well-conducted  experi- 
ments in  1775  to  1785.  In  July  of  the  latter  year  he  published  an  essay  od 
the  subject,  in  which  are  detailed  nearly  two  hundred  cases  of  treatment  of 
diseases  by  the  exhibition  of  the  foxglove.  This  brought  the  herb  into 
general  notice,  and  from  that  period  it  has  been  a  regular  article  of  the  ma- 
teria medica. 

ProjJcrlics. — The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  slightly  virose  smell,  and  an 
«crid  and  unpleasant  taste.  According  to  the  analysis  of  MM.  Destouches 
mnd  Didault  de  Villiers,  digitalis  contains  an  aqueous,  brown  extract,  an  alco- 
holic extract,  an  oily  green  matter,  salts,  oxjde  of  iron,  &c.  M.  Leroyer,  of 
Geneva  (Switzerland),  discovered  in  it  a  peculiar  substance,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  the  active  principle  of  the  plant,  and  called  it  Digitalis  ;  but, 
according  to  M.  Dulong,  this  substance  is  not  of  an  alkaline  nature,  but  is 
simply  a  compound  of  several  other  s^ibstances,  all  soluble  in  ether. 

M.  Labelonge,  having  made  numerous  experiments  on  digitalis,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  medicinal  principle  of  this  plant  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
in  a  separate  state ;  that  water  takes  up  only  a  few  of  the  principles,  while 
alcohol  takes  up  only  certain  other  ones.  Hence  digitalis  should  be  treated 
with  water  and  alcohol  together,  or  with  alcohol  at  twenty-two  degrees,  in 
order  to  produce  a  hydro-alcoholic  extract,  containing  the  volatile  oil,  resins, 
salts,  bitter  extractive  principles,  &c.,  of  the  plant 

Foxglove  is  sedative  and  diuretic,  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  pulse, 
and  the  general  irritability  of  the  system,  and  increasing  the  action  of  the 
absorbents  and  the  discharge  of  urine.  In  dropsy  of  the  chest  (hydrothorax) 
this  is  a  very  useful  article,  as  also  in  pleurisy,  inflammation  of  the  IungS4i 
dropsy,  and  in  all  inflammatory  affections. 

Dr.  Newmann,  of  Berlin,  states  that  digitalis  is  useless  in  tubercles,  or 
where  the  lungs  are  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  But  it  almost  always  cures 
chronic  catarrh  (which  results  from  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchia),  and  chronic  bronchitis,  or  mucous  consumption.  It  will  be  of  no 
service,  however,  if  it  does  not  diminish  the  activity  of  the  pulse  after  being 
used  for  a  few  days.  The  leaves  should  be  green,  although  dry,  and  with- 
out any  appearance  of  brown  spots. 

Dr.  Cless,  of  Wurtemberg,  states  that  he  has  found  Digitnlis  purpurea 
to  be  specific  in  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens.  Of  thirteen  cases  of  this 
disease,  in  which  he  administered  the  remedy,  all  but  two  recovered  ;  these 
two  had  a  relapse.  The  digitalis  was  given  in  strong  infusion,  in  doses  of  a 
spoonful  every  two  hours.  After  symptoms  of  narcotism  have  made  their 
appearance,  recovery  ensues. 

Employment. — Of  the  powdered  leaves,  the  dose  is  from  one  to  three 
grains,  gradually  increasing  the  amount.  For  the  infusion,  add  one  dram 
of  the  herb  to  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  strain.  This  is  by  far  the  best 
mode  of  use.  It  lowers  the  pulse  much  more  effectually  than  bleeding,  and 
without  producing  the  dangerous  debility  which  IbUows  that  operation. 
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Ineompatibles. —  Sulphate  and  tinoture  of  the  muriate  of  iron,  die  prepa- 
t&tions  of  cinchona-bark,  and  the  acetates  of  lead. 


QENUS  EPIPHEGUS.— PolygamoiM.  Calyx  abbreviated,  6-toothed;  corol  of  the 
barren  flowers  ringent,  compressed,  4-cleft,  lower  lip  flat;  of  tbe  fertile  flowers  ml- 
nnte,  4-toothe(],  coducons ;  capsule  truncate,  oblicjue,  1-celled,  imperfectly  2-valved, 
openiug  on  one  side. 

NO.    238.— BEECH-DROPS. 

(hmmon  Names, — Cancer-root,  &c. 

E.  YiRoiiviAivus. — Stem  very  branching;  flowers  alternate,  distant;  calyx  short,  cup* 

form,  sborter  tban  tbe  capsule. 
JStpMnyni,  —  Epiphegus  americanust  Nuttall. 

Desa'iption. — The  whole  plant  is  of  yellowish-white  or  brown  color,  and 
has  a  naked  appearance.  It  is  a  parasite,  and  a  very  singular  plant,  chiefly 
found  growing  upon  the  roots  of  the  beech-tree.  The  root  is  bulbous,  yel- 
lowish, covered  at  the  bottom  or  lower  end  with  *a  mat  of  short,  crooked 
fibres.  The  stem  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  inches  high,  much  branched,  and 
beset  with  scattered,  short  scales,  instead  of  leaves,  of  which  the  plant  is  quite 
destitute.  The  flowers  are  remote,  but  numerous,  situated  just  above  the 
scales,  all  along  the  branches.  The  plant  is  usually  of  a  pale,  sickly  color, 
intermixed  with  reddish  or  dark  purple,  white,  and  yellow  stripes.  It  must 
be  gathered  before  the  frost  touches  it.  The  Orobanche  unijlora^  also  called 
cancer-root,  is  almost  identical  in  properties  with  this  plant. 

Properties, — The  beech-drops  are  astringent,  bitterish,  and  nauseous. 
They  are  useful  as  a  remedy  for  sore  mouth  and  dysentery,  and  no  doub' 
might  be  advantageously  employed  in  other  cases  needing  astringent  medi- 
cines; and  are  said  to  have  been  of  great  service  applied  to  obstinate  ulcers. 
They  are  also  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  cancerous  affections,  and  even 
to  have  performed  cures  of  that  dreadful  scourge  of  the  human  race.  They 
are  highly  spoken  of,  combined  with  cranesbill  and  cherry-bark,  as  a  remedy 
ID  bowel-hemorrhages ;  and  this  combination  makes  an  excellent  gargle  for 
ulcers  of  the  mouth,  aphthae,  &c 

Employment. — For  ulcers  and  cancerous  afl!ections,  the  beech-drops  may 
be  pulverized,  both  roots  and  tops,  and  the  powder  sprinkled  on  the  ulcer, 
after  the  use  of  caustics,  or  a  tea  may  be  made  and  used  as  a  wash.  The 
internal  employment  at  the  same  time  might  also  be  advantageous. 


OENUS  EUPHRASIA. — Calyx  cylindric ;  corol  2-lipped ;  tbe  npper  Kp  2-cleft ;  lower 
lip  3-lobed,  with  the  divisions  2-cleft ;  lower  anthers  lobed,  spinose. 

NO.   239.  — EYE-BRIGHT. 
£.  OTFiciifALis. — Leayes  oy«te,  obtoaely-looclied ;  lower  divinons  cf  the  lip  emai^giiMM. 
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Description. — This  small  annual  is  very  common  to  both  Europe  and 
America,  flowering  in  June,  and  producing  a  white  blossom.  It  grows  in 
sterile  pastures. 

Properties  and  Uses. — This  plant  has  no  odor,  but  a  bitterish,  astringent 
taste,  and  has  been  employed  in  various  disorders,  especially  in  affectioos  of 
the  eyes,  to  improve  the  vision ;  for  which,  in  some  countries,  particularly  in 
Iceland,  it  is  esteemed  efficacious,  and  continues  to  be  a  popular  remedy. 
In  the  United  States,  however,  not  much  use  has  as  yet  been  made  of  it 
Eyes  weakened  by  long-continued  exertion,  and  those  that  are  dim  and 
watery,  as  in  a  senile  state,  are  the  cases  in  which  it  would  seem  to  promise 
the  most  advantage. 

GENUS  GERARDIA. — Calyx  5-cleft  or  5-tootbed ;  corol  snb-campaimlate,  Tmeqnally 
5-lobed ;  segments  mostly  rounded ;  capsule  2-celled,  dehiscent  at  the  top. 

NO.    240.-— FEVER- WEED. 

Common  Nam^, — Lousewort-Foxglove,  &c. 

O.  PEDicuLARiA. — Pubescent,  bracbiate-panicled ;  leaves  oblong,  doubly  gasb-semie 

and  pinnatifid  ;  flowers  axillary,  opposite,  pedicelled ;  divisions  of  the  calyx  leafy, 

gasb- toothed. 

Description. — This  is  a  biennial  plant,  about  two  feet  in  height,  and  grows 
only  on  high,  barren  hills,  and  pine  or  black-jack  ridges.  It  is  much  branched, 
resembling  large  bunches  of  lobelia,  but  more  branched.  The  leaves  are 
small,  with  deep-toothed  or  craggy  edges.  The  slalk  and  leaves  are  strictly 
like  the  leaves  of  tobacco.  The  blossoms  are  yellow,  and  about  the  size  of 
the  pink. 

Properties. — As  the  common  name  indicates,  it  is  a  popular  domestic 
remedy  in  fevers  of  all  kinds,  and  produces  a  fine  flow  of  perspiration  in  a 
very  short  time,  which  will  soon  reduce  the  symptoms  in  even  the  worst 
stages.     It  is  a  valuable  article,  and  deserves  attention. 

Kmployment. — First  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  then  administer  the  infu- 
sion freely. 


GENUS  SCHROPHUL ARIA.  — Calyx  5-cleft;  corol  sub-globose,  resupinate;  lips 
short,  middle  division  of  the  lower  lip  reflexed ;  capsule  2-celled. 

NO.  241.  — SCROFULA-PLANT. 

Common  Names. — Figwort,  Rose-noble,  &c. 

S.  MARTLANDicA.  —  Lcavcs  cordatc,  serrate,  acute,  roundish  at  the  base;  petioles  ciliate 

below ;  fascicles  of  the  panicle  lax,  few-flowered. 
Sifnonyms — Schrophularia  nodosa,  Wildenow;  5.  nodosa,  var.  americana,  Michaux. 

Description.  —  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  grows  abundantly  in 
almost  every  part  of  that  continent  and  of  the  United  States.  It  is  known  by 
various  names  in  different  sections,  as  figwort,  rose-noble,  heal-all,  &c.  The 
root  is  perennial ;  the  stem  herbaceous,  annual,  quadrangular,  frequently 
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very  branching,  and  rises  to  the  heiglit  of  from  three  to  seven  feet ;  the  leaves 
ane  opposite,  heart-shaped,  acute,  and  serrated;  the  flowers  are  small,  and 
of  a  dull  purplish-green  or  brown  color.  It  blossoms  in  July  and  August. 
The  whole  plant  has  a  rank,  fetid  odor,  and  a  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  taste. 

Properties,  —  The  leaves  are  the  part  principally  used,  though  the  root  is 
employed  by  some,  and  is  often  substituted  for  the  leaves  when  the  latter  can 
not  be  readily  procured.  With  regard  to  its  medical  properties,  Rafinesque 
states  that  it  is  vulnerary,  resolutive,  and  anti-scrofulous  in  decoction,  poul- 
tice, and  steam-bath.  It  is  much  used  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  New 
England,  and  is  deemed  good  for  all  kinds  of  sores  in  men  and  animals.  As 
an  internal  remedy,  it  is  undoubtedly  anodyne,  diuretic,  deobstruent,  emeiii*. 
aDd  cathartic.  Generally  the  Schrophvl<irin(B  are  suspected  plants,  on  ac- 
count of  the  narcotic  properties  of  some  of  them ;  but  in  the  ScropKularin 
man/landica,  this  property  seems  to  be  so  much  diminished,  that  the  stomach 
will  not  retain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  to  produce  any  decidedly  narcotic 
effects.  The  bruised  leaves  are  highly  esteemed  as  an  application  to  painful 
tumors,  ulcers,  piles,  cutaneous  eruptions,  swelled  breasts,  wounds,  &c. 
They  ease  pain,  allay  inflammation,  and  cause  a  resolution.  Where  suppu- 
ration must  inevitably  take  place,  they  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination 
without  pain. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Jones,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  used  the  scrofula-plant  in  a  case  of 
chronic  hepatitis  complicated  with  an  obstinate  chill  and  fever,  amenorrhceaf 
and  a  part  of  the  time  dysmenorrhaea,  and  thus  remarks :  *'  I  made  use  of 
our  common  medicines  for  a  length  of  time,  and  when  one  complaint  gave 
way  the  others  would  grow  worse,  till  at  last  my  patient  said  that  she  would 
rather  die  without  medicine  than  with  it,  and  stopped  taking  any.  I  told 
her  that  I  would  find  the  Schrophnlaria  as  long  as  she  would  take  it.  She 
consented  to  use  it.  I  applied  a  strengthening  plaster  over  the  region  of  the 
liver,  and  directed  her  to  make  a  decoction  of  one  ounce  of  the  root,  and 
drink  every  day,  and  watched  the  eflfect  for  three  days.  I  found,  by  that 
time,  that  it  had  no  active  narcotic  properties.  It  caused  sickness  at  the 
stomach,  and  spitting.  I  directed  her  to  continue  drinking  a  strong  decoc* 
tion  of  it  (as  much  as  her  stomach  would  bear)  for  eight  weeks.  At  tlie  ex- 
piration of  this  time,  she  said  she  was  well  in  every  respect :  she  remains  so 
yet.  I  have  used  the  Schrophnlaria  as  an  emmenagogue  in  a  number  of 
cases,  in  combination  with  other  articles.  I  believe  it  is  a  valuable  article, 
and  wish  others  to  try  it.  I  shall  continue  to  use  it,  and  will  report  here- 
after." In  Europe,  the  leaves  are  applied  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  fomen- 
tation to  piles,  painful  tumors,  ulcers,  and  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Employment. — The  green  leaves  may  be  used  when  they  can  be  obtained ; 
or  the  leaves  and  roots  may  be  dried  and  preserved,  and  when  wanted  may 
be  prepared  for  use  by  moistening  them  with  warm  water,  and  bruising  them. 
Probably  an  ointment,  made  by  simmering  the  leaves  in  lard  until  they  be- 
come crisp,  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Vol.  III.— 16 
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GENUS  SESAMUM.— Calyx  5-parted;  corol  bell-form,  5-cleft,  with  tlie  lower  lobe 
longest ;  stamens  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth ;  stigoM  Itooeolftte ;  capsule  obtosely 
4Huigled9  4-celled. 

NO.   242.  — BENE-BENNI. 

OnmuMn  Nmmts, — Benne,  Oily  Qrain,  &c  ^f 

8.  ifCDicuM. — Leaves  lance-ovate ;  lower  ones  3-lobed ;  npper  ones  undividedy  serrate. 

Description. — This  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  Malabar  and  Egypt 
It  is  also  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  will  grow  vigorously  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  a  branching  stem,  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  and  bears 
opposite,  petiolate  leaves,  varying  much  in  shape.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
reddish-white  color,  growing  on  short  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  an  oblong  capsule,  containing  small,  oval,  yellowish  seeds. 

Properties. — The  leaves  are  mucilaginous,  and  are  much  employed  in 
choiera-infantum,  diarrhceli,  dysentery,  catarrh,  and  afl!ections  of  the  urinary 
passages,  with  extremely  favorable  results.  The  oil  expressed  from  the 
seeds  has  a  bland  sweetish  taste,  and,  like  that  of  the  olive,  is  laxative  in 
large  doses,  and  will  keep  a  long  time  without  becoming  rancid. 

Employment. — One  or  two  fresh  leaves  of  full  size  are  stirred  about  in 
half  a  pint  of  cool  water,  or  the  dried  leaves  in  hot  water.  This  makes  s  fine 
mucilage,  which  may  be  drank  as  required.  The  leaves  also  make  good 
emollient  cataplasms. 


i/\iB  ^63^.     '$ttrililI(naiEta. — Bearing  flowers  wkh   six   stamens,   four 
long  and  two  short;  flowers  cruciform. 

<&Xtn  S.     ^illtttlOBO. — Length  and  breadth  of  the  pod  nearly  equal 

GENUS  COCHLEARIA.  —  Silicle  thick,  rugose,  many-seeded,  with  gibbous,  obtose 
valves;  partitions  nearly  parallel  to  the  valves. 

NO.  243.— HORSE-RADISH. 
C.  ARMORAC1A. — Radical  leaves  lanceolate,  crenate;  cauline  leaves  gashed. 

Description, — The  stem  of  the  horse-radish  is  ramose,  two  or  three  feet 
in  height ;  the  leaves  proceeding  from  the  root  are  very  large,  elliptical,  and 
petiolated ;  those  growing  on  the  stalk  are  smaller,  narrower,  and  lanceolate. 
The  flowers  are  white,  small,  in  long  spikes  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches ; 
calyx  with  four  concave  divisions  ;  petals  spreading  ;  fruit  small,  ovoid  pods, 
crowned  by  a  persistent  stigma,  and  composed  of  two  cells ;  roots  cylindri- 
cal, one  or  two  feet  long,  of  the  size  of  the  arm.  This  is  a  well-known 
perennial  plant,  indigenous  (o  France,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  in  almost 
all  European  countries  and  throughout  this  continent. 

Properties. — The  plant  contains  a  very  acrid  volatile  principle  of  an  oily 
character,  which  seems  to  contain  sulphur ;  fecula  and  albumen  are  likewise 
found  in  it     Its  active  principles  are  soluble  in  water,  wine,  and  alcohol. 
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It  is  stimulant,  rubofacient,  diuretic,  anti-scorbutic,  &c.  Applied  to  the  skin,  it 
produces  rubefaction,  pain,  aqd  all  the  symptoms  of  inflammation ;  and  as  a 
rubefacient  it  may  be  used  externally  instead  of  mustard.  We  employ  it  as 
a  diuretic,  united  with  other  articles,  in  dropsy.  It  is  very  wholesome  used 
as  a  condiment  with  ibod. 

Employment. — Of  the  infusion,  made  by  adding  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce 
of  the  root  to  a  quart  of  water,  a  wineglassful  may  be  taken  cold  three  times 
1  day.     Taken  warm,  it  acts  as  an  emetic. 

NO.    244.  — 8CURVY-QRA88. 

Oomimon  Names. — Common  Scnrvy-Qrass,  &c. 

C.  OFFICINALIS. — Radical  leaves  roundish;  cauline  ones  oblong,  sub-sinulate ;  silicles 
globose. 

Description, — This  is  a  common  plant,  indigenous  to  this  country,  and 
grows  near  the  seashore  and  on  the  banks  of  streams.  It  varies  considerably 
in  size  and  luxuriance,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  its  foliage.  The  stem 
is  angular,  smooth,  usually  a  foot  high,  and,  in  the  month  of  May,  ornamented 
with  numerous  tufts  of  flowers  of  a  snow-white  color.  The  leaves  are  all 
smooth,  and  ratlier  succulent :  the  radical  ones  on  long  foot-stalks,  of  a  rounds 
ish-heart  shape,  and  wavy ;  the  cauline  ones  smaller,  embracing  the  stem, 
oblong,  sinuated,  or  deeply  toothed.  The  calyx-leaves  are  ovate,  obtuse, 
concave ;  petab  obovate,  with  longish  claws ;  stamens  six,  incurved ;  pod 
niearly  globular,  slightly  rugose,  and  crowned  with  a  short  style. 

Properties. — The  whole  herb  has  a  warm,  acrid  taste,  and  a  pungent, 
rather  unpleasant  smell  when  bruised.  Its  active  matter  is  extracted  by 
maceration,  by  both  water  and  alcohol ;  but  its  principal  virtue  seems  to 
reside  in  an  essential  oil,  separable  in  very  small  quantity  by  distillation  iti 
water.  Scurvy-grass  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  anti-scorbutic  plants.  It  is  recommended  strongly, 
combined  with  arum  and  wood-sorrel,  in  rheumatic  and  paralytic  affections. 
Of  equal  virtue,  however,  with  this  plant,  is  the  horse-radish,  mustard,  the 
tops  of  turnips,  water-cress,  lime-juice,  oranges,  and  many  other  vegetables'. 

Employment. — As  an  anti-scorbutic,  the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  should 
be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  a  day,  or  the  smaller  leaves  daily  eaten  as 
a  salad. 


(^itft  33.     ^iltl|tnnni. — Pod  much  longer  than  broad. 

GEI^US  CARD  AMINE. — Calyx-leaves  spreading  but  little;  stigma  endre;  a  nngie 
island  between  each  of  the  short  stamens  and  the  calyx ;  siliqne  with  truncate  mar- 
gbs,  linear-long,  barsdng  elastically  with  revolate  valves,  narrower,  bat  eqnalliaf 
the  length  of  the  particioos ;  seed  with  funicle,  not  margined. 

NO.   245.  — CUCKOO-FLOWER. 
Common  Names. — Field  Water-Cress,  Lady's  Smock,  &c. 
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Description. — The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  blush-colored,  aiv)  hare  a. 
slight  aromatic  odor,  and  a  pungent,  bitter  taste.  It  is  found  growing  all 
oirer  the  United  States,  in  damp  situations,  and  by  the  sides  of  ponds  and 
running  streams. 

Properties. — Stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic.  The  flowers  are  used. 
Their  virtues  depend  upon  a  trace  of  volatile  oil  and  some  bitter  extractive 
which  they  contain.  They  are  employed  in  epilepsy  and  hysterical  diseases, 
chorea,  and  spasmodic  asthma ;  and  have  long  been  a  popular  remedy  for 
epilepsy  in  children. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  dried  flowers  in  powder  for  an  adult  is 
from  two  to  three  drams  several  times  a  day.  It  is  usually  combined  with 
t^e  English  valerian. 


GENUS  SIN  APIS. — Calyx  spreading ;  claws  of  the  corol  straight ;  glands  between  the 
shorter  stamens  and  the  pistil,  and  between  the  longer  stamens  and  the  calyx ;  siUqiie 
•  :    beaked ;  partition  longer  than  the  valves. 

NO.   246.  — WHITE    MUSTARD. 

S.  ALBA. — Siliques  bristly,  swollen  at  the  seed,  shorter  than  the  2-edged  beak;  leaves 
pinnatifid. 

^'Description. — The  stem  of  the  white  mustard  is  herbaceous,  cylindric, 
two  or  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  lyrate,  large,  sessile,  smooth  ;  the  flow- 
ers are  yellow,  small,  and  disposed  in  spikes ;  calyx  spreading,  petals  straight ; 
fruit  a  slender  tetragonal  silique.  It  is  a  very  common  plant,  and  grows 
luxuriantly  in  gardens  and  cultivated  fields. 

Properties. — Mustard-seed  is  spheroidal,  externally  of  a  brownish-red, 
internally  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  of  a  sharp  and  slightly  bitter  taste,  and 
inodorous  when  not  comminuted.  It  acquires  a  strong  and  very  penetrating 
smell  when  bruised  in  water,  and  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  volatile  principle 
which  powerfully  irritates  the  eyes.  It  contains — 1.  A  fixed  oil  of  a  green- 
ish-yellow color,  soluble  in  alcohol.  2.  Volatile  oil,  slightly  yellow,  heavy, 
of  an  acrid  and  sharp  taste,  soluble  in  water,  and  containing  sulphur.  3.  Ve- 
getable albumen.  4.  Mucilage.  5.  Sulphur.  G.  Nitrogen.  7.  Calcareous 
salts.  The  active  principle  of  the  seed  seems  to  reside  in  the  volatile  oil. 
The  fixed  oil  contains,  according  to  Garot  and  Henry,  a  fatty  substance 
analogous  to  cholesterinc,  a  red  coloring  matter,  and  a  crystallizable  acid 
which  they  have  named  Sulpho-sinapic. 

Mustard-seed  is  stimulant  and  rubefacient.  Bruised  and  mixed  with  Indian 
meal  and  vinegar,  to  form  a  plaster,  and  spread  on  cloth,  it  is  excellent  to 
relieve  inflammation,  both  superficial  and  deep-seated ;  and  for  this  purpose 
IJiave  found  it  much  preferable  to  Spanish  flies  (cantharides).  The  mus- 
tard cataplasm  or  poultice  is  also  used  to  arouse  the  system  in  apoplectic 
and  comatose  afTections,  and  in  the  last  stages  of  low  typhus  fever.  As  a 
preventive  of  the  return  of  convulsions  in  children  and  adults,  this  cataplasm 
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dioulcl  never  be  oniitled.  It  is  a  remedy  which  may  be  employed  (o  attract 
and  fix  gout  on  the  extremities,  and  likewise  in  bringing  out  eruptive  diseases 
that  have  left  the  surface.  In  those  cases  it  should  be  applied  to  the  ex- 
tremities. In  the  latter  stages  of  typhus  fevers,  the  application  of  the  mus- 
tard-cataplasm is  often  succeeded  by  an  erysipelatous  inflammation ;  and  in 
the  treatment  of  cholera,  both  spasmodic  and  common,  large  mustard-poul- 
tices applied  over  the  abdomen  very  much  assist  in  overcoming  the  disease. 
Their  stimulating  properties  also  make  them  beneficial  in  intermittent  fevers 
attended  with  a  cold  habit.  In  dyspepsia  and  obstinate  costiveness  they  are 
useful,  by  stimulating  the  intestines.  Indeed,  mustard  is  an  excellent  auxil- 
iary in  producing  revulsion,  or  in  equalizing  the  circulation.  In  cases  of 
accidents  by  poisons,  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard-flour,  promptly  administered, 
is  a  very  valuable  remedy,  expelling  the  poison  from  the  stomach  before  a 
practitioner  can  be  called. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  seed  in  dyspepsia  and  costiveness  is  a 
teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  cataplasm  as  above.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent condiment  with  food  in  dyspeptic  cases.  The  black  mustard  (SinapU 
nigra)  is  equally  as  beneficial  in  its  efl!ects  as  the  white,  and  is  much  more 
pungent.     Either  kind  forms  an  excellent  remedy  for  asthma. 

AduUerationM. — Flour  of  mustard  is  very  often  villanously  adulterated 
with  Indian  meal  and  a  variety  of  substances,  of  which  we  can  usually  judge 
by  the  physical  properties  of  the  specimen. 


GENUS  SISYMBRIUM.— Calyx  mostly  spreading,  equal  at  the  baee;  nlique  eub- 

terete ;  cotyledons  incumbent,  sometiines  oblique,  flat. 
Synonym. — Erysimum  of  Linnsos  and  others. 

NO.    247. -HEDGE-MUSTARD. 

8.  OFPiciNAUS. — Siliques  close-pressed  to  the  rachis  of  the  spike;  leaves  runcinate. 

DescrijHion. — This  is  a  small  annual  plant,  growing  from  one  to  three 
feet  high,  alongside  of  roads  and  hedges  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Its  taste  is  somewhat  acrid,  especially  in  the  tops  and  flower-spikes,  resem- 
bling the  mustard,  but  not  so  pungent.  The  seeds  have  considerable  pun- 
gency. 

Properties. — The  herb  is  diuretic  and  expectorant,  and  is  recommended 
in  chronic  coughs  and  hoarseness.  It  is  also  beneficial  in  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces. 

Employment. — A  sirup  is  made  of  it  by  mixing  an  equal  quantity  of  its 
juice  with  honey  and  sugar,  or  the  seeds  may  be  taken  in  substance. 
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€\SSS  ISB.     J&Mtlh\lf^iL — Filaments  united  in  one  set.     The  stamen 
present  a  columnar  form. 

(tltot  3SS*    'S^rillllitrill. — Bearing  flowers  with  three  stamens  united  b/ 
their  filaments. 

QENUS  TAMARINDUS.— Petals  3,  ascending;  3  filaments  longer;  legfune  from  1 

to  3  celled,  palpy  inside. 

NO.  248.  — TAMARIND. 

T*  IHDICA. — Calyx  in  4  deep  segments;  petals  3;  barren  filaments  6  or  7;  ftylel; 

legume  pnlpy  within. 

Description. — This  is  an  exotic  and  a  fine  shade-tree,  found  in  both  the 
Indies,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  but  may  be  cultivated  as  far  north  as  latitude 
thirty-eight.  The  fruit,  preserved  in  sirup,  is  imported.  We  use  the  pulp, 
which  yields  its  properties  to  water,  being  composed  of  citric,  tartaric,  and 
malic  acids,  with  bitartrate  of  potash,  sugar,  vegetable  jelly,  and  parenchyma. 

Properties.  —  The  fruit  is  acid,  refrigerant,  gently  laxative,  and  very  grate- 
ful in  inflammatory  diseases. 

Employment. — The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  useful  in  ardent  and  putrid  feverSy 
diarrhoea,  and  jaundice.  It  is  often  advantageously  combined  with  seona« 
The  dose,  when  taken  alone,  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  A  cooling 
drink  is  made  from  them,  which  is  very^  proper  in  febrile  afl!ections,  allaying 
the  thirst. 


(ttltBt  ^.     SKOlutriO. — Bearing  flowers  with  ten  stamens  varying  in  length, 
five  long  and  five  short. 

GENUS  ACACIA. — Polyamous.     Calyx  tubular,  5-toothed ;  petals  5;  stamens  5  lo 
10,  exsert ;  pod  1-celled,  2-valved. 

NO.    249.  — GUM-ARABIC    TREE. 

Description. — There  are  several  species  of  the  Acacia^  y^hich  fumbh  the 
gum-arabic  of  commerce,  all  exotics,  and  found  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  &c. 
Gum-arabic  occurs  in  tears  or  irregularly  shaped  piecesi  varying  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  chestnut ;  it  is  transparent  and  brittle,  but  not  readily  redu- 
cible to  fine  powder ;  it  has  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  a  pale  reddish-yellow  or 
pure-white  color.  It  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  weak  mucilaginous  taste.  Its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  1*316  to  1*525.  The  most  transparent  and 
whitest  tears  are  picked  out  and  sold  as  ''  picked  gum,"  or  ''  gum  of  the  first 
quality."  The  other  varieties  of  gum  do  not  differ  essentially  from  gum- 
arabic ;  they  are  usually  in  larger-sized  pieces,  and  of  a  darker  color;  they 
are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  pure,  transparent,  white  gum-arabic,  and  should 
not  be  used  for  medical  purposes. 


".^^^Ln^u^i  .--^  /fa^/^/a/u^n^ . 
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Properties. — Gum-arabic  consists  of  79*4  per  cent  of  soluble  gum  (Ara- 
bin),  17*6  of  water,  and  3  of  ashes.  Some  of  the  inferior  sorts  of  gum  con- 
tain a  large  quantity  of  insoluble  gum  (Bassorin).  Gum  is  soluble  in  its 
own  weight  of  cold  or  boiling  water,  forming  a  viscid  solution  (Mucilage)  ; 
it  is  also  soluble  in  vegetable  acids ;  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  etiier,  and 
the  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  By  exposure  to  heat,  the  water  it  contains  is 
driven  off,  but  it  can  not  be  fused.  Its  solution  in  water  reddens  litmus 
paper  faintly 

Gum-arabic  is  highly  nutritious.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  harvest, 
of  the  journey,  and  of  the  fair,  among  the  Arabs  and  Moors  of  the  desert, 
these  wandering  tribes  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  it.  It  has  likewise  been 
ascertained  that  six  ounces  of  this  gum  is  sufficient  to  support  a  person 
during  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  possesses  the  properties  of  a  mu- 
cilaginous demulcent,  which  makes  it  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  hoarseness, 
dysentery,  stranguary,  hooping-cough,  &c.  In  gonorrhoea  it  is  likewise  an 
excellent  article.     It  is  very  useful  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  pulverized  gum  is  from  half  a  dram  to  a 
dram.  The  solution,  made  by  adding  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  the  gum 
to  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  may  be  used  as  a  common  drink. 

Adulterations. — The  finer  qualities  of  gum-arabic  are  adulterated  with  the 
inferior,  and  these  again  with  the  other  sorts ;  but  the  picked  gum  ought  alone 
to  be  used  in  medicine. 


GENUS  GERANIUM. — Calyx  5-1eaved;  corolla  5-peta11ed,  regular;  nectariferous 
glands  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  5  alternating  long  filaments ;  arils  5,  1 -seeded, 
awned,  beaked  at  the  elongated  top  of  the  receptacle ;  awn  naked  or  smooth  within, 
straight. 

NO.   250.  — CRANES  BILL. 

Common  Names.  —  Spotted  Cranesbill,  Tormentil,  Crowfoot,  Storkbill,  6cc, 
G.  MACULATUM.  —  Stem  erect,  dichotomous ;  leaves  hairy,  opposite,  3  to  5  parted,  gashed, 
the  upper  ones  sessile:  peduncles  2-flowered ;  petals  obovate ;  flowers  large,  purple. 

Description.— ^The  root  of  the  cranesbill  is  perennial,  horizontal,  oblong, 
thick,  rough,  knobby,  brownish,  spotted  with  greenish-white  inside,  very 
brittle  when  dry,  with  few  short  fibres ;  stem  erect,  round,  witli  few  dicho- 
tome  branches,  and  leaves  covered,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  with  hairs,  and 
from  one  to  two  feet  high ;  several  radical  leaves  on  long  petioles :  those  on 
the  stem  are  opposite ;  floral  leaves  nearly  sessile.  The  flowers  are  germi- 
nate on  biflore  peduncles  rising  from  the  forks,  erect,  round,  swelled  at  the 
base,  with  linear  bracts  similar  to  the  stipules ;  calyx  formed  by  five  deep 
segments,  oval,  lanceolate,  hairy  outside;  five  equal  petals;  fruit  a  capsule 
divided  into  five  cocas,  or  one-seed  capsule.  This  is  a  very  pretty  plant, 
blossoming  fi-om  May  till  July.  The  most  suitable  time  for  collecting  it  is 
in  the  &1L 
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Proj)erticg. — According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  E.  Staples,  cranesbill  con- 
tains gallic  acid,  tannin,  mucilage,  starch,  red  coloring  matter,  and  probably 
a  crystallizable  vegetable  substance.  The  root  is  powerfully  astringent,  sub- 
tonic,  and  antiseptic.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  valuable  astringents 
known.  Its  general  effects  on  the  system  are,  to  give  tone  to  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  to  arrest  all  immoderate  discharges,  and  to  prevent  internal  mor- 
tification. Hence  its  use  is  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  morbid  discharges 
connected  with  relaxation  and  debility.  In  the  secondary  stages  of  dy^sen- 
tery,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera  infantum,  it  is  often  found  very  beneficial.  In 
many  sections  of  the  country  it  is  used  in  domestic  practice  for  all  bowel- 
complaints.  Sometimes  it  has  probably  proved  injurious  from  administering 
it  at  too  early  a  stage  of  the  disease.  The  usual  form  of  employing  it  in 
such  cases  is  in  a  decoction  with  milk. 

It  is  said  that  the  aborigines  value  this  plant  highly,  and  use  it  for  wounds, 
gonorrhoea,  ulcers  on  the  legs,  diabetes,  bloody  urine,  involuntary  discharges 
of  urine,  immoderate  menstruations,  &:c.  A  decoction,  made  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  the  root  in  a  |)int  of  water,  forms  a  useful  gargle  in  quinsy  (cynanche 
tonsilaris),  and  in  aphthous  sores  of  the  mouth  and  throat;  it  is  likewise  a 
valuable  lotion  in  unhealthy  ulcers  and  passive  hemorrhage.  As  a  styptic, 
the  powdered  root  is  highly  prized  by  many  practitioners.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended to  bruise  the  fresh  root  in  cold  watery,  and  apply  it  to  the  wound, 
when  the  hemorrhage  will  be  speedily  arrested.  According  to  Dr.  Thatcher, 
the  infusion  will  promptly  suppress  bleeding  at  the  lungs.  Bigelow  recom- 
mends it  as  a  substitute  for  the  imported  and  more  expensive  articles. 

Employment.  —  The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  15  to  25  grains. 
Of  the  decoction,  made  by  boiling  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  water,  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  may  be  given  at  a 
time. 


(&xht  3:333.     !]^DlHiniiria.  —  Bearing  flowers  with  over  ten  stamens. 

GENUS  ALTHiEA.  —  Calyx  double,  the  outermost  6  to  9  cleft;  capsules  numerous, 
l-seeded,  disposed  in  a  flat  ring. 

NO.    251.— MARSHMALLOW. 

Common  Names.  —  Mortification-Root,  &c. 

A.  OFFICINALIS. — tieaves  downy,  oblong-ovate;  obsoletely  3-lobed,  serrate. 

Description,  —  This  plant  rises  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  heart-shaped,  downy,  and  smooth;  the  flowers  are  of  a  rose-white 
color,  large,  consisting  of  five  petals,  heart-shaped  inversely,  situated  in 
panicles  at  the  top  of  the  stem ;  calyx  double,  the  exterior  9-divided,  the  in- 
terior 6-divided  ;  ovary  free,  rounded ;  style  simple,  monospermous  ;  capsules 
united  in  a  circle  at  the  base  of  the  style ;  root  fusiform,  fleshy,  of  the  size 
of  the  finger  and  larger. 
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Tbe  marshmallow  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  grows 
plentifully  throughout  tbe  United  States,  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  marshy 
places ;  it  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  our  medical  gardens.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  The  root  is  of  a  white  color,  inodorous,  and  of  a  viscous 
taste.  All  parts  of  tbe  plant,  especially  the  roots,  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
gum  and  fecula.     Boiling  water  takes  up  its  principles. 

Properties. — This  plant  is  emollient  and  demulcent.  It  is  good  in  dis* 
eases  attended  with  irritation  and  pain,  especially  those  of  the  urinary  organs, 
and  is  used  with  great  advantage  in  dysentery.  It  likewise  relaxes  the  pas- 
sages in  nephritic  affections,  in  which  the  best  mode  of  administering  it  is 
by  decoction ;  and  is  given  in  gonorrhcBa,  cystesis,  and  bronchitis,  either 
alone  or  as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  the  fresh 
roots  may  be  boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  jf  water  to  make  a  quart  of  sirup, 
to  which  add  one  ounce  of  gum-arabic.  The  following  preparation  Is  also 
given  where  large  quantities  are  required :  an  ounce  of  the  dried  roots  to  be 
boiled  in  water  enough  to  leave  two  or  three  pints,  which  may  be  poured 
oflf  for  use.  If  more  of  the  root  be  used,  the  liquor  will  be  disagreeably  slimy. 
It  may  be  rendered  palatable  by  adding  licorice-root  to  sweeten  it.  This  is 
a  very  useful  fomentation  and  wash  for  canker  of  the  mouth. 

But  the  most  important  remedial  application  of  the  marshmallow  is  exter- 
nal in  the  form  of  poultice,  by  subduing  inflammation  and  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  mortification  when  threatened ;  also  to  discuss  painful  inflam- 
matory tumors  and  swellings  of  every  kind  during  their  acute  period.  There 
is  perhaps  no  substance  entitled  to  so  much  confidence,  and  which  has  proved 
so  pre-eminently  useful  for  the  above-named  purposes,  as  poultices  of  the 
root  of  the  marshmallow,  prepared  by  first  cutting  the  fresh  root  into  very 
small  pieces,  bruising  them  as  finely  as  possible,  and  then  boiling  the  mass 
in  sweet  milk,  occasionally  adding  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  elm-bark, 
until  reduced  to  the  proper  consistence.  The  inflamed  surface  should  be 
completely  covered  with  this  poultice,  spread  moderately  thick  on  linen  for 
that  purpose,  and  applied  as  warm  as  it  can  be  borne,  renewing  it  as  often 
as  it  becomes  dry,  especially  in  cases  of  an  aggravated  character,  threatening 
to  run  into  a  gangrenous  state*  It  is  a  soothing  and  powerful  application, 
relieving  the  pain  and  removing  the  inflammation  with  promptness  and  cer^ 
taioty.  Its  great  anti-mortification  virtues  have  obtained  for  it,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  the  popular  name  of  mortification-root.  In  France,  the  pow- 
dered root  is  much  used  in  forming  pills,  troches,  and  electuaries. 

Employment. — Decoction,  as  described  above.  The  troches  are  made  of 
tbe  following  proportions :  marshmallow-root,  two  parts ;  orris-root,  one  part ; 
sugar,  thirty-six  parts ;  gum-arabic  sufficient  to  form  into  troches.  Made 
into  an  ointment,  it  proves  very  serviceable  in  herpetic  aflfections,  and  is 
good  to  allay  itching  and  burning,  arising  from  whatever  cause.  It  is  also 
beneficial  in  bowel-complaints  and  in  all  disorders  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Incompatibles. — Iodine,  and  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron. 
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NO.   26S.— HOLLYHOCK. 
A*  BOSA. — Stem  erect;  leaves  rough,  heart-form,  5  to  7  angled,  ereaale. 

Description. — This  beautiful  exotic  and  well-known  garden  plant 
DO  description.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  and  is  cultivated  all  over  this  oooBr 
try*  not  only  for  its  great  beauty,  but  also  on  account  of  its  valuable  mediod 
qualities. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Mucilaginous,  emollient,  and  nutriuous.  A  tea 
made  of  the  flowers  is  employed  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrsoey 
and  soreness  of  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  also  as  a  rebide  fair 
many  medicines  and  poultices  calculated  to  allay  irritation  and  inflammatioD. 
It  is  likewise  useful  in  fluor-albus.  The  petals  themselves,  when  fresh  and 
bruisedy  make  an  excellent  emollient  poultice. 


OENTJS  MALVA. — Calyx  doable,  outer  one  6  or  9-cle&;  capaolea  many,  anaagad 
circularly,  1-cellcd,  l-seeded. 

NO.   253.— LOW  MALLOW. 

Common  Names,  —  Cheese- Plant,  &c. 

M.  ROTUNDiFOLiA. — Leaves  heart-orbicular,  obsoletely  5-lobed ;  peduncles  bearing  the 
fruit  declined ;  stem  prostrate. 

Description. — This  plant,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  found  growing  about 
houses,  footpaths,  among  rubbish,  and  by  the  sides  of  roads,  in  this  country. 
It  has  probably  been  introduced.  It  is  a  well-known  annual,  creeping  upon 
the  ground,  and  bearing  a  fruit  popularly  called  cheeses. 

Properties  and  Unes, — The  whole  plant  abounds  with  mucilage,  and  is 
very  useful  in  decoction  for  dysentery,  stranguary,  and  all  urinary  diflScul- 
ties  and  complaints.  It  is  often  employed  in  emollient  cataplasms,  clysterst 
and  fomentations,  and  has  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Althea  in  all  its  medical 
properties. 


ClOff  3c@3.  Siahlft^Ul. — The  filaments  of  the  sUmens  growing  together 
in  two  sets. 

(ftrhtH  t5  to  ^393.  ^Hlt-<l!)rtaiAria.— Bearing  flowers  with  five  or  eight 
stamens. 

GENUS  CORYDALIS. — Calyx  2-leaved;  corol  ringent,  1  or  2  spurred  or  gibbous  at 
the  base ;  filaments  2,  membranaceous,  each  with  3  anthers ;  capsule  silique-Hke, 
2-valved,  compressed,  many-seeded. 

Synonym. — Fumaria,  Linn. 

NO.   254.  — TURKEY-CORN. 

C.  roRMASA. — Scape  naked;  raceme  somewhat  compound*  nodding,  many-flowered; 
nectaries  very  short,  incurved ;  style  extended ;  root  taberoas. 
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Ducription. — This  is  one  of  our  earliest  spring  plantS}  sometinaes  making 
its  appearance  in  March.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  little  plant,  rising  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  high.  The  scape  or  flower-stem  is  naked ;  the  raceme  com- 
pound  pind  nodding,  many-flowered;  nectaries  short  and  incurved;  style 
extended,  and  the  root  tuberous. 
Properties. — The  medical  properties  of  this  article  are  but  imperfectly 
^  un^er^tood,  but  deserve  attention  and  experiment.  It  is  a  pure  bitter,  and 
^  seems  to  possess  the  properties  of  most  of  the  simple  bitters,  as  the  gentian, 
columbo,  chamomile,  &c.  It  promotes  digestion,  and  appears  to  exert  an 
influence  upon  the  system  similar  to  the  simple  tonics.  In  addition  to  these 
properties,  it  is  believed  to  be  an  alterative  of  unusual  efficacy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilitic  aflfections.  In  cases  where  that  disease  had  been  of  sev- 
eral months'  standing,  and  had  assumed  a  secondary  form,  characterized  by 
an  inflammation  of  the  fauces  or  throat,  ulcerations  with  indurated  edges, 
eruptions  or  livid  spots  all  over  the  body,  and  the  hair  falling  from  the  head, 
it  has  speedily  arrested  the  complaint,  and  in  a  few  weeks  eflfected  a  com- 
plete cure. 

EmphymenU — It  is  best  to  first  administer  our  ordinary  purge,  repeating 
the  dose  (consisting  of  about  one  dram)  from  four  to  six  times,  and  then  give 
the  CorydaJis  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  prepared  by  adding  from  two  to 
iour  drams  of  the  plant  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  using  that  quantity  in 
twenty-four  hours  in  divided  doses,  if  the  stomach  will  retain  it ;  if  not,  take 
less.  The  ulcers  should  be  washed  several  times  daily  with  a  decoction  of 
the  same,  and  then  dressed  with  the  Black  Salve.  It  may  be  occasionally 
necessary  to  touch  the  ulcers  with  some  mild  caustic.  The  body  should  be 
bathed  every  night  with  the  Alkaline  Bath.  The  turkey-corn  would  also 
unquestionably  prove  a  valuable  alterative  in  scrofula  and  other  complaints 
where  this  class  of  agents  is  indicated. 


QIINUS  FUMARIA. — Calyx  2-lQaved,  caducous;  corol  irregular,  sparred  or  gibbons 
at  the  base  of  one  petal ;  filaments  3,  each  with  3  anthers ;  capsule  or  silicle  dmpo- 
Hke,  1-celled,  1-seeded,  not  opening  by  valves ;  seeds  aflixed  to  the  side  of  the  cell. 

NO.    256.  — FUMITORY. 

F.  OFFICINALIS.  —  Stem  branching,  spread ;  leaves  more  than  decompound ;  leaflets  lance- 
wedge-fbrm,  gashed. 

Description. — This  is  a  beautiful  little  annual,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  but  now  naturalized  in  this  country,  and  cultivated  in  our  medical 
gardens. 

Properties. — The  leaves  or  tops  are  the  parts  used.  They  are  inodorous, 
have  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and  are  very  succulent,  yielding  by  expression  a 
juice  which  has  the  sensible  and  medicinal  properties  of  the  plant.  An  ex- 
tract prepared  by  evaporating  this  juice,  or  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  throws 
out  upon  its  surface  a  .copiou3  saline  efflorescence.     Th^  planti  indee^t 
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abounds  in  saline  substances,  and  to  these,  in  connexion  with  its  bitter  ex- 
tractive, are  to  be  ascribed  the  medical  virtues  which  it  possesses.  It  is  geDtly 
tonic,  in  large  doses  laxative  and  diuretic,  and  is  thought,  moreover,  to  exer- 
cise an  alterative  influence  over  the  system.  In  both  ancient  and  modem 
times  it  has  been  esteemed  a?  a  valuable  remedy  in  visceral  obstructions,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  liver,  in  scorbutic  affections,  and  in  various  troublesome 
eruptive  diseases  of  the  skin.  Whitlaw  says  that  the  herb  and  seeds  bave 
been  used  with  success  in  scurvy,  scabies,  and  gout. 

Employment. — The  leaves,  either  fresh  or  dried,  may  be  used  in  decoc- 
tion, without  precise  limitation  as  regards  the  dose.  The  inspissated  juice 
and  an  extract  of  the  dried  leaves  have  also  been  employed,  and  are  said  to 
have  all  the  virtues  of  the  leaves  themselves. 


GENUS  POL YG ALA. — Calyx  5-leaved,  permanent,  tineqiial,  two  of  the  leaflets 
wing-like,  larger,  colored ;  corol  irregular  (or  rather,  calyx  3-leaved,  corol  imperfectly 
papilionaceous) ;  capsule  obcordate,  2-celled,  2-valved. 

NO.    256.  — GROUND-FLOWER. 

Common  Names. — Bitter  Polygala,  &c. 

P.  FOLTGAMA.  —  Stem  sub-simple,  erectish;  leaves  oblanceolate  or  linear,  mucrooata; 
terminal  racemes  with  perfect  flowers ;  radical  ones  aptaleous,  prostrate ;  bracts  small, 
subulate,  caducous ;  calycine  wings  roundish,  longer  than  the  capsule. 

Synonym. — Poly  gala  rubella,  Wildenow. 

Description. — This  species  is  an  indigenous  perennial,  and  is  interesting 
from  the  curious  manner  in  which  a  part  of  the  fruit  is  produced,  by  a  kind 
of  imperfect  flower  growing  close  to,  and  in  some  instances  under,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  There  are  other  species  of  the  Poly  gala  which  have 
this  peculiarity.  It  is  found  in  dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils,  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  root  is  somewhat 
fusiform,  perennial,  branching ;  stems  numerous,  ascending,  smooth,  angular, 
simple ;  leaves  scattered,  siiiuutli :  the  lower  ones  obovate,  smaller ;  the  up- 
per ones  linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  mucronated,  sessile  ;  flowers  purple,  short- 
crested,  in  terminal  racemes. 

Properties.  —  This  plant  is  closely  allied  to  the  Polygala  amara  of  Eu- 
rope in  its  medical  properties,  and  is  here  used  for  similar  purposes.  In 
small  doses  it  is  tonic,  and  in  larger  ones  laxative  and  diaphoretic. 

Employment.  —  The  infusion  of  the  dried  plant  is  usually  employed,  which 
acts  favorably,  and  imparts  tone  to  the  stomach. 

NO.  257.  — SENEKA    SNAKE-ROOT. 

Common  Names.  —  Mountain-Flax,  Milkwort,  &c. 

P.  SENKOA.  —  Stem  erect,  herbaceous,  quite  simple,  leafy;  leaves  alternate,  lanceolate, 
acute ;  spikes  terminal,  filiform ;  flowers  beardless,  alternate,  white. 

Description. — This  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  America.  It  is 
found  growing  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  but  more  particularly  in 
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Paonsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  stem  is  herbaceous,  from  eight  to  teq 
inches  high;  leaves  sessile,  oval,  of  alight-green  color;  flowers  small,  ic 
te^tninal  spikes,  calyx  five  deep  and  irregular  divisions  ;  corolla  irregular: 
five  petals ;  fruit  a  compressed  and  bivalve  capsule,  with  two  monospermous 
celby  containing  black  elongated  seeds,  terminated  in  a  point  The  root  is 
oft  variable  size,  from  that  of  a  quill  to  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  contorted, 
ramose,  having  on  one  side  a  sort  of  longitudinal  membranous  margin.  Its 
btrk  is  grayish,  resinous,  and  covering  a  whitish  and  lignous  meditulliura. 
Ill  odor  is  weak  and  nauseous ;  its  taste  is  sweet  at  first,  afterward  acrid  and 
bitter^  and  provokes  coughing  and  salivation.  It  yields  its  properties  to  both 
witer  and  alcohol. 

Properties. — According  to  M.  Gehlin,  this  root  contains  Seneoin,  6"16  , 
resin,  7'5 ;  sweet  extractive  matter,  26*85  ;  gum  and  albumen,  9*5 ;  lignous 
fibres,  Ax.,  60.  According  to  Dr.  Giacombo  Folchi,  it  is  composed  of  a 
thick  oil,  partly  volatile ;  free  gallic  acid  ;  an  acrid  matter ;  a  yellow  coloring 
matter;  a  little  wax ;  a  gummy  extract ;  a  matter  containing  nitrogen,  similar 
fo  gluten ;  woody  fibres,  sub-carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  potassa ; 
eirbonate,  sulphate,  and  a  little  phosphate  of  lime ;  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
iim»  and  silex. 

M.  Peachier,  an  eminent  pharmaceutist  of  Geneva  (Switzerland),  asserts 
that  he  obtained  from  the  Pohjgala  snvrgn  three  new  substances,  which  he 
calls  PoLTOALiNA,  PoLYGALic  AciD,  and  IsoLTSTX.  The  first  two  sub- 
stances formin  the  root  a  polygalate  of  polygnlina.  Water  and  alcohol  take 
op  the  remedial  principles  of  the  root. 

Sbneotn  seems  to  be  the  active  principle  of  Pohjgala.  It  is  solid,  brown, 
translucid,  and  of  an  unpleasant  taste ;  when  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  its  smell 
provokes  sneezing.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  introduced  into  practice.  Dr.  Tenent,  of 
Virginia,  recommends  it  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake. 

The  seneka  snake-root  is  possessed  of  very  energetic  stimulant  properties. 
Given  in  large  doses,  it  induces  vomiting  and  alvine  evacuations.  This  arti- 
cle has  been  highly  recomended  in  croup  (cynanchc  trachialis),  but  I  have* 
never  seen  any  very  great  benefit  arise  from  its  use  in  that  disease.  I  have 
sometimes  witnessed  its  good  efl!ects  as  a  hydragogue  in  dropsical  complaints. 
In  the  latter  stages  of  pneumonia,  this  article  is  of  service  as  an  expectorant. 
"  Seneka-root,"  says  Neligan,  "  is  a  stimulating  expectorant  of  much  power, 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  advanced  stages  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  of  pneu- 
monia, especially  when  occurring  in  the  aged  and  debilitated.  It  is  also  a 
vefy  valuable  remedy  in  protracted  hooping-cough,  and  in  the  latter  stages 
of  croup  and  of  bronchitis  in  infants  and  children." 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  pulverized  root  is  from  ten  grains  to  half 
a  dram.  The  decoction  is  made  by  adding  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root  to 
a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  simmering  it  in  a  close  vessel  until  the  liquid  is 
reduced  to  one  third  of  its  original  quantity. 


ibV^ 


(Iratt  HL    StCndttUU-— Betriog  flowert  moftdy  with  teo  stameiis-aDd  lego* 

minoos  pods. 
OENU8  QEKISTA.— Calyx  3-)ip|Md,  vppet  li|r  With  %  lower  lip  widi  3  teedi. 

NO.   356.  — DYERS'     BROOM. 

OBmrnxm  Same$, — Dyer8*-weed,  Gkeenweed,  Woadwaxen,  ^cc 

Ok  TiKc^ORiA. — Leaves  lanceolate,  glabrooa;  branches  terete,  striate,  erect,  unarmed; 
legnmes  glabroos. 

Description. — This  plant  is  an  exotic,  a  native  of  England  and  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  this  country.  The  flowering  tops 
of  the  plant  are  employed  to  dye .  a  bright-yellow  color  (whence  its  name  is 
derived),  and  for  wool  that  is  to  be  dyed  green  with  woad  dyers  prefer  it  to  all 
others.  The  plants  are  shrubs  or  undershrubs,  some  of  them  evergreen,  and 
many  with  numerous  flexible,  rush-like,  green  twigs,  like  the  brooms.  They 
are  of  easy  culture,  and  free  flowerers.  Genista  tinctoria  is  common  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  in  unimproved  pastures,  on  dry,  gravelly  soil.  When  cows 
feed  on  it,  their  milk,  and  the  butter  or  cheese  made  from  it,  are  said  to  be 
very  bitter. 

Properties. — Both  tops  and  seeds  have  been  employed  in  medicine :  they 
are  purgative,  and  even  emetic,  especially  the  seeds,  which  were  formerly 
used  as  a  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  one  and  a  half  drams.  By  some  authors 
they  are  said  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  be  employed  in  dropsy ;  but  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  they  were  not  confounded  with  the  seeds  and  tops  of  the 
common  broom  fCytisus  scoparius).  Attention  was  some  years  since  at- 
tracted to  the  plant  as  a  preventive  of  hydrophobia,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
said  to  have  been  long  and  effectually  used  by  the  peasants  of  Russia.  When 
M.  Maroclietti,  an  operator  in  the  hospital  of  Moscow,  was  in  the  Ukraine, 
in  1813,  in  one  day  fifteen  persons  applied  to  him  for  cure,  having  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  While  he  was  preparing  the  remedies,  a  deputation 
of  several  old  men  made  its  appearance,  to  request  him  to  allow  a  peasant  to 
treat  them — a  man  who  for  some  years  past  had  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
for  his  cures  of  hydrophobia,  and  of  whose  success  Marochetti  had  already 
heard  much.  He  consented  to  their  request  under  these  conditions :  first, 
that  he  himself  should  be  present  at  everything  done  by  the  peasant ;  and, 
secondly,  in  order  that  he  might  be  fully  convinced  that  the  dog  was  really 
mad,  he  (Marochetti)  should  select  one  of  the  patients,  who  should  only  be 
treated  according  to  the  medical  course  usually  held  in  estimation.  A  girl 
six  years  old  was  chosen  for  this  purpose. 

The  peasant  gave  to  his  fourteen  patients  a  strong  decoction  of  the  tops 
and  flowers  of  the  Genista  tinctoria  (about  one  and  a  half  pounds  daily),  and 
examined  twice  a  day  under  the  tongues,  where,  as  he  stated,  small  knots 
containing  (he  poison  of  the  madness  must  form  themselves.  As  soon  as 
these  small  knots  actually  appeared,  and  which  Marochetti  himself  saw,  they 
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were  opened  and  cauterized  with  a  red-hot  needle,  after  which  the  patient 
gargled  with  a  decoction  of  the  Oenista.  The  result  of  this  treatment  was, 
that  all  the  fourteen  (of  whom  only  two,  the  last  bitten,  did  not  show  theee 
knots)  were  dismissed  cured  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  during  which  time  they 
drank  the  above  decoction.  But  the  little  girl,  who  had  been  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  methods,  was  seized  with  hydrophobic  symptoms  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  was  dead  in  eight  hours  after  they  first  took  place.  The 
persons  dismissed  as  cured  were  seen  three  years  afterward  by  Marochettiy 
and  they  were  all  sound  and  well. 

Employment. — One  and  a  half  drams  of  the  powdered  seeds  operate  as  a 
mild  purgative.  A  decoction  of  the  plant  is  sometimes  diuretic,  and  there- 
fore has  proved  serviceable  in  dropsical  cases.  A  salt  prepared  from  the 
ashes  is  recommended  in  the  same  disorder. 


OENUS  GLYCYRRHIZA.—Calyx  2-Iipped,  the  upper  lip  3-parted,  lower  undivided ; 
legume  ovate,  compreaaed. 

NO.   259.  — LIOORIOB. 

G.  eLABRA. — Legumea  glabroua;  flowers  racemed,  violet;  atipulea  none;  leafleta  ovate, 
aomewhat  retuae. 

Description. — Licorice  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  indigenous  to  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  is  likewise  cultivated  in  England  for  medical  use.  The  stem 
is  straight,  glabrous,  from  three  to  four  feet  high ;  leaves  imparipinnate,  with 
thirteen  oval  folioles,  covered  with  a  viscous  substance ;  flowers  violet,  in 
axillary  spikes ;  calyx  tubular,  bilabiate,  unequally  5-toothed ;  carena  formed 
of  two  distinct  petals ;  ten  diadelphous  starmina ;  fruit  a  flattened  pod  con- 
taining from  three  to  six  seeds.  The  root  is  long,  cylindrical,  of  the  size  of 
the  finger,  brownish  externally,  yellow  internally,  of  a  sweet  taste,  slightly 
acrid,  and  of  a  faint  smell. 

Properties. — Licorice-root  contains,  according  to  ^I.  Robiquet,  a  peculiar 
saccharine  substance,  which  can  not  be  fermented,  called  Glycic'rrhizin  ;  a 
matter  analogous  to  Asparaoin,  but  crystallizable ;  starch  and  albumen  ;  a 
resinous  oil,  thick  and  acrid ;  some  phosphate  and  malate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia; finally,  some  lignous  fibres.  Cold  water  dissolves  its  sugary  and 
demulcent  principles,  but  it  does  not  take  up  the  acrid  oil,  which  dissolves 
only  in  warm  water. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  emollient  and  demulcent,  and  is  at  present  used 
principally  to  alleviate  coughs,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  (pneumonia),  and 
in  consumption.  The  extract  is  much  employed  in  catarrhal  afiections.  Dr. 
Chapman,  in  his  *'  Therapeutics,"  says,  ''  I  know  not,  indeed,  any  article 
possessing  in  a  higher  degree  the  quality  of  calming  pulmonary  irritation, 
than  licorice." 

The  late  Dr.  James  Malone,  of  London,  gave  the  following  recipe  for  a 
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cold  :  Take  a  large  teaspoonful  of  linseed,  four  cents'  worth  of  stick-licorice, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sun  raisins ;  put  them  into  two  quarts  of  soft 
water,  and  simmer  it  down  to  one  quart ;  then  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  poand 
of  pulverized  brown-sugar  candy,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  white-wine  vinegar, 
or  lemon-juice.  (It  is  best  to  add  the  vinegar  only  to  that  quantity  which  is 
required  for  immediate  use ;  for  if  it  be  put  into  the  whole,  it  is  liable  in  a 
short  time  to  become  insipid.)  Drink  half  a  pint  on  going  to  bed,  and  take 
a  little  when  the  cough  is  troublesome.  This  preparation  generally  cures 
the  worst  of  colds  in  two  or  three  days ;  and,  if  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  said 
to  be  an  almost  infallible  remedy.  It  is  a  sovereign  balsamic  cordial  for  the 
Imigs,  without  those  opening  qualities  which  endanger  fresh  colds  by  expo- 
sure on  going  out.  It  has  been  known  in  less  than  three  weeks  to  cure  colds 
that  have  nearly  resulted  in  consumptions. 

Employment. — From  twelve  grains  to  one  dram  of  the  powdered  root  may 
be  given  at  a  dose.  The  cold  infusion  is  prepared  by  adding  from  two  to 
three  drams  of  the  root  to  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  The  dose  of  the  extract 
is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  aunce.  Dr.  Sawyer,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  grad- 
uate of  our  school,  states  that  the  following  preparation  cured  him  of  a  very 
deep-seated  cold,  bordering  on  consumption :  Take  equal  parts  of  licorice- 
root,  lungwort,  and  Iceland-moss ;  make  a  strong  decoction,  sweeten  with 
rock  -candy,  and  drink  as  much  as  the  stomach  will  bear. 

Licorice-root  is  mucli  used  to  sweeten  sirups,  to  save  sugar ;  and  the  powder 
is  employed  in  pharmacy  to  cover  pills  and  to  give  them  a  proper  consist- 
ence. 

Adulterations. — Licorice-powder  is  often  adulterated — sometimes  with 
French  yellow,  which  may  be  detected  by  its  effervescing  on  tiie  addition 
of  muriatic  acid. 


GENUS  INDIGOFERA.  —  Calyx  spreading;  keel  with  a  subulate  spur  on  both  sides; 
legume  linear,  small,  terete,  or  quadrangular. 

NO.    260— INDIGO. 

I.  TiwcTORiA.  —  Leaves  pinnate,  oblong,  glabrous,  in  four  pairs;  racemes  shorter  than 
the  leaves;  legume  terete,  somewhat  arched. 

Descnjuion. — Indigo  is  the  product  of  several  plants,  which  are  mostly 
species  of  this  genus,  and  are  natives  of  India.  The  plants  are  cut  down 
just  before  the  flowers  appear,  placed  in  large  vats  and  covered  with  water, 
in  which  they  are  left  for  about  twelve  hours,  until  fermentation  takes  place, 
which  process  is  sometimes  promoted  by  using  lime-water.  The  liquor, 
which  has  acquired  a  yellow  color,  is  drawn  off  into  another  vat,  beaten  with 
rods,  and  constantly  agitated  until  it  becomes  blue,  and  the  indigo  precipi- 
tates.    It  is  then  drained  on  calico,  pressed,  and  dried. 

Indigo,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  of  a  deep-blue  color  shaded  with  vio- 
let, smooth  and  hard  ;  when  rubbed,  it  acquires  a  metallic  appearance.     It  b 
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inodorous,  but  has  a  somewhat  metallic  taste.  It  is  a  compound  substance* 
consisting  of  a  glutinous  matter,  indigo  blue  (Indigotin),  indigo  brown,  and 
indigo  red.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  in  cold  alcohol,  and  in  ether ;  it  is  par- 
tially soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Properties. — Indigo  has  been  recently  employed  in  the  treatment  of  ner- 
Tous  and  spasmodic  diseases,  and  it  is  said  with  great  success.  The  dis- 
eases in  which  it  has  been  found  peculiarly  beneficial  are  idiopathic  epilepsy, 
chorea,  hysteria,  and  convulsions.  I  have  never  used  this  article  in  my 
practice,  but  have  been  assured  that  in  cases  of  tapeworm  it  has  been  found 
efl^tual  when  other  means  have  failed. 

Employment. — Indigo  is  directed  to  be  given  in  as  large  doses  as  the 
stomach  will  bear;  but  as  it  acts  with  much  difference  on  different  individ- 
uals, the  dose  should  not  at  first  exceed  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  but  it 
should  be  rapidly  increased  until  one  ounce  or  even  more  is  taken  daily.  It 
is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  electuary,  made  with  one  part  of  indigo 
and  two  of  sirup  or  honey,  with  which  aromatics  are  in  general  combined* 
Compound  pills  of  indigo  are  made  of  the  following  proportions :  indigo,  fif- 
teen grains ;  powdered  opium,  two  grains ;  extract  of  valerian  and  extract  of 
cinchona,  of  each  twenty-two  grains ;  mix  and  divide  into  twenty-four  pills. 
Dose,  four  daily.  This  combination  has  been  highly  praised  by  M.  Michel, 
in  idiopathic  epilepsy ;  he  directs  for  the  patient  at  the  same  time  a  wine- 
glassful  of  infusion  of  arnica-flowers  morning  and  evening. 


GENUS  MELILOTUS.— Flowers  racemed;  calyx  tabular,  5-tootbed ;  keel  nmple, 
shorter  than  the  wings  and  banner ;  legume  rugose,  longer  than  the  calyx,  or  about 
as  long. 

NO.  2G1.  — MELILOT. 

Common  Names. -^King^s  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  &c. 

M.  ALBA. — Stem  erect;  leaflets  variable,  mucronately  serrate ;  banner  longer  than  the 

wings ;  racemes  axillary,  panicled ;  the  longest  raceme  from  six  to  ten  times  as  long 

as  the  bngest  leaflet  at  its  base ;  legumes  oval. 

Description. — This  is  probably  an  exotic,  introduced  into  this  country  by 
its  first  settlers.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  bearing  white  and  the  other 
yellow  blossoms.  When  in  flower  it  has  a  peculiar,  sweet  odor,  which  be- 
comes stronger  on  drying,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Tonqua-bean,  on  which 
account  it  is  much  cultivated  in  yards  and  gardens.  It  frequently  attains  the 
height  of  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  has  many  branches. 

Properties.  —  The  flowers  and  leaves  are  pectoral,  emollient,  resolvent, 
lubricant,  &c.  Their  taste  is  slightly  bitterish.  They  have  been  found  use- 
ful in  disury,  leucorrhcea,  and  coughs ;  but  perhaps  they  are  best  employed 
as  a  topical  agent  to  allay  moderate  inflammation  and  swellings. 

Employment.  —  The  decoction  of  the  leaves  aqd  flowers  is  used,  and  they 
are  also  made  into  cataplasms  and  ointments. 

Vol.  III.  — 16 
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INTJS  SPARTTUM. — Stigma  langimdiDal,  pnbescent  above;  filaments  adhering  to 
the  ovary ;  calyx  lengthened  at  the  base. 

NO.    262.  — SPANISH     BROOM. 

juifCEUM. — Branches  opponte,  virgate,  with  temunal  flowers;  leaves  lanceolate, 
glabrous. 

Description. — This  is  a  small  shrub,  indigenoas  to  the  south  of  Europe, 

i  cultivated  in  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental  plant.     The  flowers  are  large, 

How,  and  of  an  agreeable  odor. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  seeds  are  in  moderate  doses  diuretic  and  tonic, 

large  doses  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  have  been  used  advantageously  in 

)psy.     The  dose  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains  three  times  a  day.     They 

ly  also  be  given  in  tincture. 

NO.   263.  — SOOTOH    BROOM. 

scoPAmiuM. — Leaves  temate,  solitary,  and  oblong;  flowers  axillary;  legames  pilose 
at  the  margin ;  branches  angular. 

Description. — This  is  a  common  European  shrub,  cultivated  in  our  gai^ 
ns,  growing  from  three  to  eight  feet  high,  with  numerous  straight,  pentan- 
lar,  bright-green,  very  flexible  branches,  and  small,  oblong,  downy  leaves, 
lich  are  usually  ternate,  but  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  are  sometimes 
nple.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  papilionaceous,  large,  showy,  of  t 
Iden-yellow  color,  and  supported  solitarily  upon  short  axillary  peduncles. 
ie  seeds  are  contained  in  a  compressed  legume,  which  is  hairy  at  the 
tures. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste,  and,  when  bruised,  a  strong, 
nuliar  odor.  The  tops  of  the  branches  are  the  officinal  portion  ;  but  the 
sds  are  also  used,  and  while  they  possess  similar  virtues,  have  the  advan- 
;e  of  keeping  better.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  their  active  properties. 
Properties  and  Uses. — The  Scotch  broom  is  diuretic  and  cathartic,  and 
large  doses  emetic,  and  has  been  employed  with  great  asserted  advantage 
dropsical  complaints.  Cullen  prescribed  it  in  the  form  of  decoction,  made 
boiling  half  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  tops  in  a  pint  of  water  down  to  half  a 
It,  of  which  he  gave  a  fluid  ounce  every  hour  till  it  operated  by  stool  or 
ine.  The  seeds  may  be  given  in  powder,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  6(- 
m  grains. 


UNUS  TRIFOLIUM. — Flowers  sub-capitate;  legume  included  in  the  calyx,  not 
opening  by  valves,  1  to  4  seeded  ;  leaves  always  temate. 

NO.   264.  — RED    CLOVER. 

PRATEXSE. — Ascending,  smoothish ;  leaflets  ovate,  sub-entire ;  stipules  awned ;  spikes 
dense-ovate ;  lower  tooth  of  the  calyx  shorter  then  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  lunger 
than  the  other  teeth. 
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Drfcrtp^ion.-— Red  clover,  growing  in  all  our  meadows,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  particular  description. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  blossoms  are  boiled  in  water,  which  is  then 
strained  off  and  simmered  down  to  a  thick  sirup.  This  makes  an  adhesive 
plaster,  which  is  emollient  and  antiseptic,  and  very  useful  for  old  sores, 
scrofulous  tumors,  sore  lips,  ftc.  Its  reputation  as  a  cancer-plaster  is  far 
from  being  a  deserved  one.  The  roots  in  infusion,  drank  freely,  will  correct 
the  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  have  valuable  detergent  properties  in  diseases 
of  the  blood.  It  is  also  proper  as  t  wash  for  foul  sores,  ulcers.  See.  The 
white-clover  heads  ^Tr(/b/ittm  repetis)  are  sub-astringent,  and  were  once  very 
popular  in  the  treatment  of  gout  and  similar  affections. 


ClfflD  3CS33.     ^t(1Ig!ItSS. — Bearing  compound  flowers,  Blaments  mostly 
five;   anthers  united. 

(Ddttr  3.     ^^HlljgOlllUt  (fl|flnlif. — Containing  all  those  compound  flowers 
which  have  the  flowers  perfect. 

GENUS  ARCTIUM.— Calyx  globose,  with  scales  hooked  at  the  apex;  egret  chaff- 
bristly  ;  receptacle  chaffy. 

NO.   865.— BURDOOK. 

A.  LAPPA. — Canline  leaves  cordate,  petioled,  denticalate;  calyx  smooth;  flowers  pale- 
bloe. 

Description. — This  plant  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  naturalized  in 
America.  It  grows  abundantly  in  damp  places,  along  the  sides  of  roads,  and 
around  old  buildings.  It  rises  three  feet  in  height ;  the  stem  is  large  and 
purplish ;  branches  alternate ;  leaves  alternate,  heart-shaped,  veiny,  dark- 
green  above,  whitish  beneath  :  lower  leaves  large,  standing  upon  long  foot- 
stalks, grooved  like  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  purplish,  gener- 
ally ending  in  pairs ;  seeds  triangular ;  root  long,  fibrous,  fusiform,  brownish 
externally,  yellowish  internally.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is  well 
known  by  the  burs  or  heads,  which  adhere  to  the  clothes.  The  seeds  ripen 
in  September. 

Properties. — This  plant,  of  which  no  accurate  analysis  has  yet  been  made, 
appears  to  contain  sulphur  in  a  free  state,  oxalate  of  lime,  starch,  and  some 
extractive  principles  soluble  in  water.  The  stalks  are  eaten  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  with  oil  and  vinegar,  as  a  salad,  being  cut  before  the  plant  is  in 
bloom,  and  the  rind  peeled  off.  Three  pounds  of  the  ashes,  procured  by 
burning  the  leaves  and  stems  between  the  time  of  flowering  and  seeding,  will 
yield  sixteen  ounces  of  white  alkaline  salt,  equal  to  the  best  potash.  The 
root,  which  loses  four  fifths  of  its  weight  by  drying,  has  a  sweetish  and  mu- 
cilaginous taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness.  A  decoction  of  the  fresh- 
brobed  roots  may  be  employed  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  obstruction 
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of  the  urine.  A  pint  may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  twentj-four  hours.  The 
leaves,  bruised  with  a  roller  and  moistened  with  rheumatic  drops,  form  to 
eKCellent  application  for  sprains,  brubes,  and  other  external  injuries.  Thej 
speedily  allay  the  pain  and  inflammation.  In  gouty  affections,  where  the 
feet  are  swelled,  the  same  application  is  equally  beneficial.  Applied  also  to 
the  feet  and  forehead,  they  are  useful  in  febrile  affections. 

The  root  is  used  as  an  alterative.  It  is  administered  in  the  form  of  decoc- 
tioD  in  salt-rheum,  herpes,  ulcers,  rheumatism,  and  in  all  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Aft  the  seeds  are  very  diuretic,  Thornton  recommends  theu*  employment  in 
dropsy,  having  known  them  to  succeed  in  two  cases  where  other  powerful 
medicines  had  been  ineffectually  used.  The  seeds  or  the  root  occasionally 
enter  into  the  AUercUive  Sirup  of  our  pharmacopceia. 

Employment. — The  root  or  seeds  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  decoction 
or  infusion,  which  is  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  in  three 
pints  of  water  down  to  two,  which,  when  intended  as  a  diuretic,  should  be 
drank  in  the  course  of  two  days.  The  root  also  enters  into  a  medical  beer, 
which  is  a  good  purifier  of  the  blood. 


GENUS  CARTHAMUS.— Calyx  ovate,  imbricate  with  scales,  ovatiah,  leafy  at  tlie 
apex ;  egret  chaff-hairy  or  none ;  receptacle  chaff-brbtly. 

NO.    266.  — GARDEN     SAFFRON. 

Cbmmon  Names. — Dyers'  Safiron,  False  Saffron,  Safflower,  &c. 
C.  TiifCToaius. — Leaves  oval,  entire,  serrate,  aculeate. 

Description. — This  well-known  garden  plant  is  an  annual,  with  a  sraooth, 
erect  stem,  somewhat  branched  at  top,  and  a  foot  or  two  in  height ;  the  leaves 
are  alternate,  sessile,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  and  furnished  with  spiny  teeth ; 
the  flowers  are  compound,  in  large,  terminal,  solitary  heads ;  the  florets  are 
of  an  orange- red  color,  with  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  of  whijch  the  tube  is 
long,  slender,  and  cylindrical,  and  the  border  divided  into  five  equal,  lanceo- 
late, narrow  segments. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  Egypt,  but  is  cultivated  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  The  florets  are  the  part  employed ;  they  are 
brought  to  us  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean.  Considerable  quan- 
tities are  produced  in  this  country,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  American  saflfroo. 

Properties. — SafBower  in  mass  is  of  a  red  color,  diversified  by  the  yellow- 
ness of  the  filaments  contained  within  the  floret.  It  has  a  peculiar,  slightly 
aromatic  odor,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  bitterness.  Among  its  ingredients 
■re  two  coloring  substances :  one  red,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  very  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  and  called  Carthamite  (carihamic 
acid  by  Ddbereiner) ;  the  other  yellow  and  soluble  in  water.  It  is  the  former 
which  renders  safflower  useful  as  a  dye-stuflf.  Carthamite,  mixed  with  finely- 
powdered  ttic,  forms  the  cosmetic  powder  known  by  the  name  of  ro^gs. 
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Tn  large  closes,  csrtbamas  is  said  to  be  laxative ;  and  administered  in  the 
state  of  warm  infusion,  it  proves  somewhat  diaphoretic.  It  is  used  in  domes- 
tic practice,  as  a  substitute  for  saffron,  in  measles,  scarlatina,  and  other  exan- 
tbematous  diseases,  in  order  to  promote  the  eruption. 

Employment. — An  infusion,  made  by  adding  two  drams  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  is  osuallj  employed,  and  given  without  restriction  as  to  quantity. 


GENUS  CICHORnJM. — Caljs  calyeled;  egret  plumose,  seanle,  nneqatl;  maaj^ 
leaved,  clwffy. 

NO.   Ser.  — ENDIVE. 

Cbmifkm  Names. —  Wild  Sncoory,  &c. 

C.  iNTTBDS. — Flowers  axillary,  in  pairs,  eessile;  leaves  rancinate. 

Description. — This  is  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  indigenous  to  Eu- 
rope, but  naturalized  in  this  country,  where  it  grows  in  fields,  and  in  roads 
along  the  fences,  in  neighborhoods  which  have  been  long  settled.  It  is  one 
or  two  feet  high,  with  large,  compound,  beautifully  blue  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear in  July  and  August,  and  serve  to  distinguish  the  plant  at  first  sight 
The  whole  plant  has  a  bitter  taste,  without  acrimony,  or  any  very  peculiar 
flavor.  The  taste  is  strongest  in  the  root,  and  weakest  in  the  flowers.  The 
leaves,  when  young  and  tender,  are  said  to  be  sometimes  eaten  as  salad  in 
Europe. 

Properties. — Aperient,  deobstruent,  tonic,  and  diuretic.  The  roots  and 
leaves  are  useful  aperients,  acting  mildly  and  without  irritation,  and  may  be 
given  with  safety  in  hectic  and  inflammatory  cases,  in  hepatic  congestion, 
jaundice,  and  other  visceral  obstructions  in  their  early  stages.  The  ex- 
pressed juice,  taken  in  large  doses  frequently  repeated,  has  been  found  efli- 
cacious  in  pulmonary  consumption  as  well  as  in  vari9us  other  complaints. 
The  Cichorium  endivia^  or  garden  succory,  possesses  similar  properties,  but 
not  in  so  efficacious  a  degree. 

Employment. — The  usual  form  of  administration  is  that  of  decoction, 
which  is  prepared  by  boiling  one  or  two  ounces  of  the  root,  or  a  handful  of 
the  herb,  in  a  pint  of  water.  The  root  dried  and  roasted  has  acquired  some 
populariQr,  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  as  a  substitute  for  coflfee. 


GENUS  EUPATORIUM.— Calys  imbricated,  oblong;  style  long,  cloven  half  way 
down ;  egret  pilose,  scabrous,  or  rough  papillose ;  receptacle  naked  ;  seed  smooth  and 
glandolar,  5-fltriate. 

NO.   966.  — ^HITE    8ANIOLE. 

Omrmoii  Names. — White  Snake-root,  Pool-root,  ice. 

E.  AenaAToiDBS. — Leaves  petioled,  ovate,  acnminate,  3-nerved,  unequally  and  coarsely 

toothed,  serrate,  glabrous ;  corymb  many-flowered,  spreading ;  cslyx  simple. 
Synonyms. — Eupatarium  urtieafoliunh  Michaux ;  Ageraium  altissimumi  Linnseus. 
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Description.'-'Tbis  plant  grows  abundantly  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  more  particularly  in  the  middle  sections  of  the  Union.  It 
rises  from  one  to  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  bears  a  white  flower.  It 
has  a  whitish,  fibrous  root,  which  is  the  only  part  used  in  medicine ;  for  thb 
purpose  it  should  be  collected  in  September  and  October.  The  root  has  a 
somewhat  bitter  taste,  an  aromatic  and  pleasant  odor,  and  when  it  grows  on 
dry  ground,  has  the  appearance  of  being  mildewed.  The  stalk  is  furrowed, 
the  leaves  and  branches  in  opposite  pairs,  the  leaves  being  on  long  foot- 
stalks, and  about  the  size  of  large  apple-tree  leaves. 

Properties, — The  properties  of  the  white  sanicle  are  those  of  a  valuable 
diaphoretic,  anti-spasmodic,  aromatic,  and  nervine;  it  likewise  possesses 
expectorant  virtues  of  considerable  value.  It  operates  on  the  lungs  with 
decided  efficacy,  promoting  the  freedom  of  expectoration  and  breathing,  and 
at  tiie  same  time  produces,  when  given  in  a  suitable  form  and  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  a  gentle  perspiration,  calming  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  pleurisies,  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  most  of  the  diseases  attended  with  convulsions  and  nervous 
irritation. 

Employment. — It  is  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction,  prepared 
by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  the  bruised  root,  of  which 
from  one  tablespoonful  to  half  a  teacupful  may  be  taken  at  a  flose. 

NO.    269.— BONESET. 

Qfmmon  Names,  —  Thoroughwort,  Joepye,  Feverwort,  Sweating-plant,  Thorotigh8tein« 
Crosswort,  Indian  Sage,  Ague-weed,  Thoroughwax,  Vegetable  Antinoony,  Sec. 

E.  PERFOLiATUM. — Leaves  connate-perfoliatei  oblong,  serrate,  rugose,  downy  beneath; 
stem  villose ;  flowers  white. 

Description. — Boneset  is  found  growing  throughout  the  United  States, 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  Ohio  to  Louisiana,  most  commonly  in 
meadows  and  swamps  near  streams.  It  is  a  very  striking  plant,  easily  rec- 
ognised, even  when  not  in  bloom,  by  its  connate  leaves  perforated  by  the 
stem.     It  blossoms  from  August  to  October. 

The  root  is  perennial,  horizontal,  crooked,  with  scanty  fibres,  and  sending 
up  many  stems,  which  are  upright,  simple  at  the  base,  branched  above  in  a 
trichotome  form,  forming  a  depressed  corymb,  from  two  to  five  feet  high, 
round,  and  covered  with  flexuous  hairs.  The  whole  plant  has  a  grayish- 
green  color,  and  even  the  flowers  are  of  a  dull  white.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
site, decussate,  connate  at  the  base,  or  united  to  each  other  there,  where 
broadest,  and  gradually  tapering  to  a  sharp  point;  from  three  to  eight  inches 
long,  narrow,  oblong,  rough  above,  woolly  beneath,  margin  serrulate ;  upper 
leaves  often  sessile,  not  united ;  inflorescence  in  a  dense,  depressed,  terminal 
corymb,  formed  by  smaller  fastigiate  corymbs;  peduncles  hairy,  as  well  as 
the  perianth  or  common  calyx,  each  enclosing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  florets ; 
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scales  lanceolate,  acute ;  florets  tubulose,  white ;  five  black  anthers  united  into 
a  tube ;  seeds  black,  oblong. 

Properties. — The  whole  plant  is  exceedingly  bitter  to  the  taste,  but  pos- 
sesses little  smell.  According  to  Dr.  Andrew  Anderson,  it  contains  a  free 
acid,  a  small  quantity  of  tannin,  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  a  gummy  matter, 
resin,  nitrogen,  lime  (probably  in  the  state  of  acetate),  gallic  acid,  and  a  resioi- 
form  matter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  containing  a  bitter  principle.  Mr. 
J.  Scattergood  has  obtained  from  this  plant  a  salifiable  base,  which  forms,  with 
sulphuric  acid,  tasteless  prismatic  crystals,  and  which  he  has  denominated 

EUPATORIA. 

Boneset  possesses  very  active  remedial  properties,  according  to  the  dose 
in  which  it  is  administered.  It  has  been  given  in  intermittent  fever  with 
complete  success,  in  either  infusion,  decoction,  or  powder.  Dr.  A.  Ander- 
son states  that  it  was  used  instead  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  nearly  every  case 
of  intermittents  that  occurred  in  the  almshouse  of  this  city  in  1813,  and  that 
it  proved  uniformly  successful.  Drs.  Bard  and  Hosack  speak  very  highly 
of  this  plant  as  a  diaphoretic  in  the  cure  of  yellow  fever.  The  extract  or  the 
dried  and  pulverized  leaves,  united  with  aromatics,  also  form  a  very  good 
tonic  in  dyspepsia. 

This  valuable  plant,  which  has  been  for  a  great  while  employed  in  domes- 
tic practice,  has  been  almost  as  long  despised  by  physicians.  In  thoracic 
inflammation,  catarrh,  intermittent,  remittent,  and  continued  fever,  it  is,  in 
reality,  not  a  pigmy,  but  a  giant  It  combines  diaphoretic,  nauseant,  laxa- 
tive, and  expectorant  properties,  and  may  be  given  with  perfect  safety  in 
states  of  the  system  where  stimulating  articles  of  the  same  class  would  be 
wholly  inadmissible.  Given  in  moderate  doses  frequently  repeated,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  length  of  time,  it  will  not  unfrequently  subdue  severe  cases  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  other  medicine.  In  those  anomalous  cases  of  fever  attended 
with  dry,  purplish,  crisped  tongue,  and  poising  as  it  were  between  active 
inflammation  and  congestion,  where  it  is  frequently  hazardous  to  give  stimu- 
lating or  drastic  evacuants  of  any  kind,  this  article  seems  truly  invaluable; 
and  its  exhibition  is  almost  uniformly  attended  with  marked  benefit.  A  warm 
infusion,  drank  previous  to  taking  an  emetic,  assists  its  operation. 

It  is  very  extensively  used  by  the  negroes  of  the  southern  plantations  as  a 
tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  is  there  also  repeatedly  prescribed  with  advantage 
in  rheumatism  and  dropsy.  Dr.  Rush  recommended  it  in  the  influenza 
which  prevailed  at  the  north,  as  a  valuable  agent  in  the  cure.  From  its 
action  on  the  capillaries,  this  article  is  likewise  beneficial  in  chronic  cutane- 
ous aflfections. 

Employment. — The  leaves  of  the  plant  may  be  given  in  powder,  infusion, 
or  cold  decoction,  according  to  the  indications  required.  Of  the  leaves,  as 
a  tonic,  from  ten  to  twelve  grains  may  be  given ;  as  an  emetic,  or  to  assist 
the  action  of  other  emetics,  the  warm  infusion  must  be  taken.  The  cold 
infusion  or  decoction  may  likewise  be  administered  as  a  tonic. 
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NO.   270.  — PURPLE    BONE8EX. 

Oommcn  Names. — Qaeen  of  the  Meadow,  Gravel-root,  &c. 

E.  PUKPORSUM. — Leaves  in  foars  or  fives,  petioled,  lance-ovate,  serrate,  rngoee-veined, 
ronghish ;  stem  hollow. 

Description. — This  species  of  Eupatorium  is,  like  the  preceding,  a  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plant.  Its  stem  is  hollow,  of  a  purple  color,  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  furnished  with  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate,  rugosely-veined,  slightly- 
flcabrous  leaves,  which  are  petiolate,  and  placed  four  or  five  together  in  the 
form  of  whorls.  The  flowers  are  purple,  consisting  of  numerous  florets  con- 
tained in  an  8-Ieaved  calyx.  It  grows  in  swamps  and  other  low  grounds, 
from  Canada  to  Virginia,  and  flowers  in  August  and  September.  The  root 
h  the  oflkinal  portion. 

Properties  and  Uses, — The  root  of  this  plant  possesses  diuretic,  lithon- 
triptic,  nephritic,  nervine,  and  'tonic  properties,  and  the  infusion  is  drank 
freely  in  gravel,  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  all  obstructions  of  the  kidneys  and 
urinary  passages; 


GENUS  LACTUCA. — Calyx  imbricate,  cylindric,  with  the  margin  of  the  aeales 
branaceons ;  receptacle  naked ;  egret  simple,  stiped ;  seed  smooth. 

NO.  271.  — ^ILD    LEXXUOE. 

Common  Names. — Trumpet- weed,  &c. 

L.  Ei/OifGATA.  —  Leaves  smooth  beneath,  lower  ones  nincinate,  entire,  clasping;  lowest 

ones  toothed,  highest  ones  lanceolate ;  flowers  corymb-panicled. 
Synonym, — Lactuca  longifolia^  Michanx. 

Description. — This  indigenous  species  of  lettuce  is  biennial,  with  a  stem 
from  three  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  leaves  of  which  the  lower  are  runcinate, 
entire,  and  clasping,  the  lowest  toothed,  and  the  highest  lanceolate.  They 
are  all  smooth  on  their  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  in  corymbose  pani- 
cles, small,  and  of  a*  pale-yellow  color.  The  stem  and  leaves  yield,  when 
wounded,  a  milky  juice  in  which  the  virtues  of  the  plant  reside.  The  wild 
lettuce  grows  in  all  latitudes  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  the  Caro- 
linas.  It  is  found  in  woods,  along  roads,  and  in  fertile  soils,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

Properties. — This  species  has  been  introduced  into  the  materia  medica 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Lactuca  virosa^  or  strong-scented  lettuce,  of  Europe, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  medical  properties.  It  is  a  useful  and  powerful 
anodyne,  diaphoretic,  laxative,  and  diuretic,  promoting  the  secretions  from 
the  skin  and  kid^neys,  and  is  administered  in  dropsy  and  ascites.  ''  In  drop- 
sies of  long  standing,"  says  Dr.  E.  Smith,  "  proceeding  from  visceral  ob- 
structions, it  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  a  day.  It  is  said 
to  agree  with  the  stomach,  to  quench  thirst,  to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully 
diuretic,  and  somewhat  diaphoretic.  Plentiful  dilution  is  allowed  during  its 
operation,  which  is  accelerated  by  combining  it  with  cohosh-tea." 
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Employment. — The  inspissated  juice  or  extract  is  generally  preferred,  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

NO.    272.  — QARDEN-LEXTUOE. 

L.  SATivA. — Leaves  roandish ;  caaline  ones  cordate ;  stem  corymbed.     Several  varieties 
of  this  species  are  cultivated. 

Description. — The  original  country  of  the  garden-lettuce  is  unknown. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  accidental  variety  sprung  from  some  other 
species  of  La^tuca.  It  was  cuhivated  in  England,  by  Turner,  in  1562,  and 
probably  much  earlier.  The  leaves  are  large,  milky,  frequently  wrinkled, 
usually  pale  green,  but  varying  much  in  form  and  color  in  the  dififerent  varie- 
ties. The  radical  leaves  are  roundish,  and  toothed  at  the  margin  ;  those  of 
the  stem  are  obovate  or  heart-shaped.  The  stem  is  round,  leafy,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and  corymbiform  at  the  top,  with  numerous  bright-yellow 
flowers,  which  appear  in  July. 

Properties.  —  This  plant  is  valuable  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  contains,  like 
the  other  species,  a  quantity  of  milky  juice,  having,  when  inspissated,  the 
dark  color,  and  in  some  degree  the  odor  and  taste  of  opium,  and  may  be 
procured  from  it  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  repay  the  labor.  The  inspissated 
juice  was  found  by  Professor  PfafiT  to  consist  of  41  parts  soluble  in  water, 
7  of  wax,  6  of  resin,  18  of  caoutchouc,  and  8  of  loss  =  80.  It  contains  a 
free  acid,  analogous  to  the  oxalic,  though  different,  and  a  narcotic  principle, 
but  no  morphia.  Eaten  in  salad,  or  cooked,  it  acts  as  a  good  refrigerant, 
diluent,  sedative,  and  anodyne ;  it  is  also  a  topical  sedative,  and  a  useful  arti- 
cle of  diet  in  many  diseases,  as  hypochondria,  satyriasis,  nymphomania,  con- 
sumption, nervous  complaints,  &c.,  causing  a  propensity  to  sleep.  It  has 
likewise  been  employed  with  advantage  in  allaying  the  pain  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism and  colic,  in  checking  the  frequent  stools  attending  diarrhoea,  and  in 
relieving  coughs. 

The  Lactucarixjm,  or  lettuce-opium,  is  made  from  the  juice  of  this  plant 
in  the  same  manner  as  opium  is  from  the  poppy.  As  found  in  commerce, 
h  occurs  in  roundish,  hard  masses,  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  of  a  brown 
color,  with  an  opiate  smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  possesses  anodyne  and 
sedative  qualities,  and  is  employed  in  cases  where  opium  would  be  objec- 
tionable, either  from  peculiarities  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  the  nature  of 
the  disease.     The  dose  is  from  three  to  five  grains. 

The  soporific  effects  of  lettuce  have  long  been  noticed  and  familiarly 
known.  The  poets  feigned  Venus,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  to  have  sought 
a  bed  of  lettuces  to  soothe  her  grief.  And  Galen,  who,  when  old,  suffered 
much  from  watchfulness,  found  great  relief  from  eating  a  lettuce  at  night;  a 
practice  which  is  commonly  resorted  to,  with  the  same  effect,  by  wakeful 
persons  in  the  present  day. 

Employment. — The  inspissated  extract  is  given,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains. 
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GENUS  LEONTODON.— Calyx  double,  imbricate,  with  flexible  leaflets;  receptacb 
naked ;  egret  stiped. 

NO.   273.— DANDELION. 

Common  Names. — Monksbead,  &c. 

L.  TARAXACUM. — Oater  calyx  reflexcd ;  scape  1-flowered ;  leaves  nmcinate,  with  toothed 
divisinns. 

Descriptwn. — The  term  Lcontodon  is  derived  from  x«wr,  a  lion,  and  ^'^t 
tooth,  and  is  so  called  from  the  indentments  of  the  leaves,  which  have  been 
fancifully  compared  to  the  jaw  or  teeth  of  a  lion.  Linnaeus  bestowed  thia 
name  upon  the  genus,  in  preference  to  the  compound  one  of  Dcns-LtonUf 
which  had  been  given  by  Tournefort;  and  Taraxacum  is  said  to  be  an 
Arabian  corruption  of  r^A^i^o*^  edule,  one  of  the  names  of  Ceres.  From  the 
receptacle  looking  htkld,  after  the  flowers  and  seeds  are  gone,  it  is  sometimes 
called  monkshead :  while  by  the  French  it  is  termed  jnssenlit^  from  its  diu- 
retic properties,  and  it  has  obtained  in  England  and  this  country  a  vulgar 
designation  expressive  of  the  same  powers.  The  English  name  dandelion 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  dent  de  lion. 

The  dandelion  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  fusiform  root.  The 
leaves  are  long,  pinnatifid,  runcinate,  with  toothed  divisions,  smooth,  and  of  a 
dark-green  color.  The  flower-stem  rises  six  or  eight  inches  high,  or  more, 
from  the  midst  of  the  leaves;  it  is  naked,  erect,  simple,  smooth,  and  hollow, 
and  terminates  by  a  large  yellow  flower,  which  closes  at  night  and  expands 
in  the  morning.  The  calyx  is  double,  smooth,  with  the  outer  scales  bent 
downward;  the  florets  arc  ligulate,  numerous,  and  toothed  at  their  extremi- 
ties ;  the  receptacle  is  punctate  and  convex.  The  seed-down  is  slipitate,  and 
at  maturity  is  so  light  and  feathery  as  to  be  easily  blown  away  with  the  least 
breath  of  air,  with  the  seeds  attached,  and  is  thus  transplanted  from  one  soil 
to  another. 

The  plant  has  a  milky,  bitterish  juice,  diffused  throughout  all  its  parts, 
which  exudes  when  it  is  wounded.  When  very  young,  the  leaves  are 
blanched,  or  beautifully  white.  A  full-grown  and  fresh  root  is  frequently 
more  than  a  foot  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  slender,  round,  and 
tapering,  full  of  a  milky,  bitterish  juice,  of  a  brown  color  outwardly,  but  white 
within,  having  a  cord  running  through  the  centre.  When  dry,  it  is  much 
wrinkled,  shrunk,  and  brittle,  and  on  being  broken  presents  a  shining,  resin- 
ous fracture.  It  has  a  sweetish-bitter,  herbaceous  taste,  and  has  been  found, 
on  analysis,  to  contain  caoutchouc,  saline  matters,  resin,  and  a  free  acid.  It 
yields  its  medical  properties  to  boiling  water. 

Propcrfies. — The  dandelion  is  diuretic,  tonic,  and  aperient,  and  has  a 
direct  action  upon  the  liver  and  kidneys,  exciting  them,  when  languid,  to 
action.  It  is  most  applicable  to  hepatic  diseases,  and  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  generally.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
in  cases  of  deficient  biliary  secretions,  and  in  dropsical  afiections  of  tlie  ab- 
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doroinal  viscera,  it  is  capable  of  being  very  beneficial,  if  properly  applied ; 
yet  it  is  an  article  which  appears  to  possess  more  activity  when  combined 
with  other  proper  agents  than  when  administered  alone. 

Employment. — The  inspissated  extract  is  the  most  efficacious  form,  the 
doses  of  which  are  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  dram.  It  enters  into  our  Ife- 
patic  Pillf  which  forms  one  of  our  most  valuable  compounds  in  diseases  of 
the  liver. 


GENUS  LIATRIS. — Calyx  imbricate,  oblong ;  anthers  entire  at  the  base ;  seeds  hairy, 
obconic ;  egret  pernaanent,  plamose,  colored  ;  receptacle  naked. 

NO.   274.  — BUTTON     SNAKE-ROOT. 

Cbmmon  Names. — Gay  Feather,  Com  Snake-root.  &c. 

L.  spiCATA.  —  Stem  simple,  tall;  leaves  linear,  glabrous,  ciliate  at  the  bane,  nerved  and 

punctate ;  spike  very  long ;  flowers  sessile ;  scales  of  the  calyx  linear-oblong,  obtuse, 

close- pressed. 
Synonyms.  —  Liatris  macrostachya^  Michaux;  Anonymous  grandnifolius^  Walter;  SeT' 

rulala  spicatOj  Linnsus. 

Description. — This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  growing  plentifully  on  the 
western  prairies,  and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  all  our  medical  gardens.  It 
is  called  corn  snake-root  because  its  leaf,  like  young  corn,  has  prickly  points 
all  along  its  edges,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  extreme  point  of  its  leaf;  it  sends 
up  a  round  stalk  sometimes  two  feet  high,  with  the  leaves  scattering  along 
upon  it ;  and  on  the  top  grows  a  ball  as  large  as  a  musket-bullet,  covered 
thick  with  white  bloom.  The  root  consists  of  a  knob  an  inch  long,  the  bot- 
tom being  the  largest,  and  appears  as  if  decayed  or  rotted  off.  There  are 
small  roots  shooting  from  this  knob.  The  taste  of  the  root  resembles  that  of 
the  black  snake-root,  but  is  not  pungent,  and  is  inBnitely  stronger. 

Properties. — The  button  snake-root  in  large  doses  is  a  stimulant  diuretic ; 
in  small  ones,  tonic.  It  is  a  very  useful  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  dropsy, 
scarcely  ever  failing  to  increase  to  a  considerable  degree  the  urinary  dis- 
charge, at  the  same  time  giving  tone  to  the  digestive  organs.  It  rarely  disa- 
grees with  the  stomach.  We  have  also  found  it  beneficial  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  urinary  organs,  attended  with  mucous  discharges.  For  these 
purposes,  or  as  a  diuretic,  it  is  best  given  in  decoction,  made  by  boiling  an 
ounce  of  the  root  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  until  reduced  to  a  pint :  this 
is  to  be  drank  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  We  sometimes  combine 
it  with  prince's  pine. 

Many  authors  seem  to  agree  in  the  opinion  of  its  eflicacy  in  the  cure  of  the 
bites  of  venomous  reptiles,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be  infallible.  The  root 
need  only  be  chewed  and  laid  on  the  wound,  and  a  little  of  it  swallowed.  If 
this  can  be  done  when  the  bite  is  first  inflicted,  it  prevents  the  parts  from 
swelling;  and  it  is  said  generally  to  effect,  first  or  last,  a  speedy  cure. 

Pursh  informs  us  that  the  Liatris  scariosa  and  L.  squairosa  arc  known 
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in  the  southern  states  by  the  name  of  rattlesnaht^B  mcMer^  and  that  tbeir  roots 
are  employed  to  cure  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  being  bruised  and  applied 
directly  to  the  wound,  while  their  decoction  in  milk  is  taken  internally. 

Employment. — As  a  stimulant  tonic,  we  prefer  to  give  it*  in  the  form  of 
spirituous  or  wine  tincture,  prepared  by  adding  two  ounces  of  the  braised 
root  to  a  pint  of  diluted  alcohol  or  Teneriffe  wine,  the  dose  of  which  it  t 
tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 


(^litir  33.     ^^Oltlgamin  |>0)IirfllUt. — Bearing  such  compound  flowers  as 
have  the  florets  of  the  disk  perfect,  and  those  of  the  ray  only  pistillate. 

GENUS  ACHILLEA. — Calyx  imbricate,  ovate,  unequal;  egret  none;  floretaof  the 
ray  5  to  10,  roundish,  dilated ;  flowers  corymbed. 

NO.    275.  — YARROW. 

Common  Names. — Milfoil,  Thousand-leaf,  &c. 

A.  MILLEFOLIUM. — Leaves  2-pinnatifid,  downy ;  the  divisions  linear,  toothed,  macranate; 
calyx  and  stem  furrowed. 

Description. — This  is  a  perennial  plant,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches,  distinguished  by  its  double-winged  leaves  and  leaflets,  so 
minutely  divided  and  subdivided  as  seemingly  to  have  the  divisions  incapa- 
ble of  being  numbered.  The  flowers  appear  from  June  till  September ;.  they 
are  white  or  rose-colored,  and  form  a  thick,  flat  bunch.  The  whole  herb 
has  an  agreeable  pungent  taste  and  smell,  and  is  medicinal ;  it  should  be 
gathered  when  in  bloom.  This  plant  will  bear,  when  cultivated,  heat  or  cold 
without  damage,  and  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation.  A  writer,  in  mentioning 
the  fact  that  our  warm  summers  render  the  medical  plants  of  this  country 
more  efficacious,  adduces  the  circumstance  of  the  yarrow  being  exported  to 
Europe,  on  account  of  its  possessing  much  stronger  remedial  properties  than 
the  same  species  grown  there.  It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  of  Sweden  this 
plant  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  to 
make  it  more  intoxicating. 

Properties. — The  infusion  is  used  both  externally  and  internally  in  piles, 
and  as  a  wash  for  sores.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  vomiting  of  blood  from 
the  stomach  or  lungs,  and  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  nervous  hypochondria. 
The  powder  is  recommended  in  fever  and  ague,  and  the  hot  infusion  for 
colic.  The  decoction  opens  the  pores,  removes  obstructions,  and  has  a 
beneficial  effect  in  passive  hemorrhages,  leucorrhoea,  &c.  It  is  likewise  used 
for  the  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  in  children. 

Employment. — Yarrow  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  forms  of  infusion  and 
extract.  The  infusion  is  made  by  adding  an  ounce  of  the  herb  to  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  straining :  dose,  a  wineglassful.  It  is  excellent  for  colds. 
An  essential  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation,  which  is  given  in  doses  of  ten 
drops.     Twenty  grains  of  the  powder  is  a  dose,  and  six  of  the  extract* 
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GENUS  ANTHEMIS. — Calyx  hemispherical;  scales  with  scarioos  margins,  nearly 
equal ;  e^rct  nunc,  or  a  membranous  margin ;  florets  of  the  ray  more  than  5 ;  recep- 
tacle-chaffs flat,  with  a  rigid,  acuminate  apex ;  seed  crowned  with  a  mcmbranoni 
border  or  egret. 

NO.   276.— MAYWEED. 

Common  Names. — Wild  Chamomile,  Dog*s  Fennel,  &c. 

A.  coTULA. — Receptacle  conic,  chaff  bristly,  seed  naked;  leaves  2-pinnate;  leaflets 
subulate,  3-parted. 

Descriiuion, — This  plant  is  indigenous,  and  found  all  over  the  United 
States  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  but  confined  almost  everywhere  to  open 
fields.  It  is  never  found  in  woods,  but  delights  in  the  sun,  and  abounds  by 
roadsides,  in  stony  places  and  old  fields,  or  near  towns  and  villages.  It  is 
scarce  in  mountains,  but  prefers  limestone  soils  and  plains.  It  is  extremely 
abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  throughout  the  western  states,  cov- 
ering neglected  fields.  The  root  is  annual,  crooked,  and  fibrous ;  the  stem 
and  leaves  are  covered  with  short,  depressed,  woolly  hairs  :  the  stem  is  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  erect,  and  very  much  branched,  irregularly  angled  and 
striated.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  sessile,  flat,  doubly  pinnatifid,  or  almost 
pinnate,  carinate  beneath  in  the  middle ;  pinnules  flat,  unequal,  linear,  acute, 
entire  or  trifid. 

Properties. — The  properties  of  mayweed  are  similar  to  those  of  chamo- 
mile, but  weaker  and  less  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  may  be  substituted  for 
the  latter.  It  is  an  active  tonic,  sudorific,  stimulant,  anodyne,  emetic,  and 
repellant,  and  is  extensively  used  throughout  the  country  for  rheumatism, 
hysterics,  epilepsy,  dropsy,  asthma,  scrofula,  and  other  complaints,  both 
ioternally  and  externally. 

Employment. — The  external  use  in  warm  baths  or  fomentations  is  proper 
in  rheumatism,  hysteric  fits,  sufiTocations,  hemorrhoidal  swellings,  pains,  and 
contusions.  The  decoction  and  infusion  of  the  flowering  tops  are  given  for 
colds,  fevers,  rheumatism,  asthma,  &c. ;  but  a  single  cupful,  if  too  strong, 
may  produce  vomiting,  and  even  a  weak  infusion  nauseates  the  stomach.  It 
always  acts  as  a  sudorific,  producing  copious  perspiration,  and  is  often  bene- 
ficial as  an  auxiliary  to  an  emetic.  In  small  doses  it  is  a  gentle  tonic  and 
diaphoretic,  and  is  useful  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  promote  perspiration 
in  fevers. 

NO.   277.  — CHAMOMILE. 

Common  Names, — Roman  Chamomile,  &c. 

A.  NOBiLis. — Leaves  doubly  pinnate;  leaflets  3-parted,  linear,  subulate,  a  little  downy. 

Description. — Chamomile  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  the  south 
of  England,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  rises 
nearly  a  foot  in  height.  The  stem  is  slender,  trailing,  hairy,  and  of  a  pale 
green.  The  flowers  are  compound,  yellow  in  the  centre,  in  the  ray  white, 
standing  singly,  terminal ;  the  flowers  in  the  ray  are  usually  eighteen,  strap- 
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shaped,  ending  in  three  sharp  teeth.     The  blossoms  appear  in  July  and 
August. 

Properties. — Chamomile-flowers  have  a  strong,  not  ungrateful,  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  very  bitter,  nauseous  taste.  Their  active  constituents  are  a  bit- 
ter extractive  and  an  essential  oil.  To  the  latter  are  to  be  ascribed  their 
anti-spasmodic,  carminative,  and  diaphoretic  effects ;  to  the  former  their  in- 
fluence in  promoting  digestion.  They  yield  their  properties  to  both  water 
and  alcohol.  They  enter  into  one  of  our  pectoral  preparations,  also  into 
our  Restorative  Cordial^  and  are  a  good  tonic. 

The  flowers  are  useful  in  pulmonary  consumption,  hysteria,  spasmodic 
and  flatulent  colics,  in  the  vomiting  of  puerperal  women,  in  gout,  and  in 
intermittent  and  typhus  fevers.  There  is  no  bitter  more  proper  to  be  given 
in  the  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs.  Dr.  Pitcairn  was 
of  the  opinion  that  their  powers  in  intermittents  were  equal  to  those  of  the 
Peruvian  bark.  Hofi'man  also  seems  to  have  thought  them  very  efiectual, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  safer  remedy  than  the  bark.  Boiled  down  with  milk, 
and  applied  to  the  neck,  they  have  been  found  to  cure  a  painful  glandular 
swelling,  proceeding  from  cold. 

Employment. — The  flowers  may  be  given  in  warm  infusion  or  tea,  to  pro- 
mote the  action  of  emetics ;  the  tea  is  also  good  in  pulmonary  complaints. 
Employed  in  wine  tincture,  they  are  useful  in  cases  of  debility ;  and,  boiled 
in  vinegar,  they  may  be  applied  as  a  fomentation  in  painful  glandular  swel- 
lings. 

NO.  278— PELLITORY    OF    SPAIN. 

Common  Names, — Spanish  Chamomile,  Sec. 

A.  PTRETURUM. — Stems  simple,  l-fiowered,  decumbent;  leaves  bipinnated;  segments 
linear,  pointed. 

Description. — Pellitory  of  Spain  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  the 
Levant,  Syria,  Arabia,  Barbary,  and  the  south  of  Europe.  It  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  medicinal  agent ;  and  merits  a  place  in  our  collections,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  both  the  foliage  and  flowers.  It  is  a  very  rare  plant 
in  England,  notwithstanding  it  was  cultivated  there,  by  Lobel,  as  long  since 
as  1570.  Parkinson,  it  appears,  grew  it;  as  he  observes  that  the  roots  of 
the  cultivated  plants  were  much  larger  than  those  of  the  wild  ones:  he  also 
says  that  it  was  too  tender  to  endure  the  winters  of  England ;  and  to  the 
latter  cause,  as  well  as  to  the  difficulty  of  propagating  it  (for  it  does  not  ripen 
its  seeds  in  that  country),  its  present  scarcity  has  been  attributed. 

The  root  is  long,  tapering,  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  which  runs 
down  a  foot  or  more  into  the  ground,  with  a  brownish  cuticle,  and  sending 
oflf  several  small  fibres.  From  the  root  proceed  several  procumbent  stems, 
about  a  foot  in  height,  round,  hairy,  commonly  unifloral,  and  seldom  brancli- 
iDg.  The  leaves  are  doubly  pinnate,  with  narrow  linear  segments,  of  a  pale- 
green  color.  The  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July ;  tliey  arc  large,  terminal, 
solitary,  with  the  florets  of  the  disk  yellow,  and  those  of  the  radius  white  od 
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the  upper  side,  and  of  a  purplish  color  underneath.  The  florets  resemble 
those  of  Anthemis  nobilis  ;  in  the  centre,  or  disk,  they  are  united  ;  those  of 
the  circumference,  margin,  or  radius,  are  pistilline,  that  is,  have  no  stamens, 
at  least  in  perfect  condition ;  and  hence,  as  the  flowers  of  the  disk  are  suffi- 
cient to  perpetuate  the  species,  the  extra  pistilliferous  ones  of  the  ray  were 
said  by  Linnaeus  to  be  supcrfluovs. 

Proiicrths  and  Uses,  —  Tlie  root  of  this  plant  is  principnlly  cm|)loyed  to 
promote  the  saliva!  flux,  as  a  masticatory :  by  this  means  it  often  relieves 
the  toothache,  lethargic  complaints,  &c.  In  consequence  of  the  immense 
flow  of  saliva  that  it  is  capable  of  producing,  inflammations  and  congestions 
of  the  neighboring  parts  are  relieved.  Hence  it  has  been  found  useful,  when 
chewed,  in  some  kinds  of  headache,  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  rheumatic  aflec- 
Uons  of  the  face,  and,  by  its  direct  stimulus,  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and 
muscles  of  the  throat. 

Adulterations. — This  drug  is  often  adulterated  with  the  roots  oi  Achillea 
plarmica  und  Chrysanthemum  frutcscens. 


GENUS  ARNICA. — Calyx  hetnispherical ;  leaflets  equol,  longer  than  the  disk ;  recep- 
tacle nakecl ;  egret  airople,  hairy ;  florets  of  the  ray  yellow,  often  destitute  of  anthers. 

NO.    279.— MOUNTAIN    ARNICA. 

Cmnmon  Names, — LeopardVbane,  &c. 

A.  MONTANA.  —  Leaves  ovate,  entire;  stem-leaves  opposite,  in  pairs. 

Description. — This  is  a  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  having  a  woody, 
brownish,  horizontal  root,  ending  abruptly,  and  sending  forth  numerous 
slender  fibres  of  the  same  color.  The  stem  is  about  a  foot  high,  cylindrical, 
striated,  hniry,  and  terminating  in  one,  two,  or  three  peduncles,  each  bearing 
a  flower.  The  radical  leaves  are  ovate,  entire,  ciliated,  and  obtuse ;  those 
of  the  stem,  which  usually  consist  of  two  opposite  pairs,  arc  lance-shaped. 
Both  are  of  a  bright-green  color,  and  somewhat  pubescent  on  iheir  upper 
surface.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  and  of  a  fine  orange-yellow  color. 
The  calyx  is  greenish,  imbricated,  with  lanceolate  scales.  The  ray  consists 
of  about  fourteen  ligulate  florets,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  striated,  three- 
toothed,  and  hairy  at  the  base ;  the  disk,  of  tubular  florets,  with  a  five-lobed 
margin. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Europe  and  Siberia, 
and  is  found,  according  to  Nuttall,  in  the  northern  regions  of  this  continent, 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  introduced  into  England,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  this  country.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  root,  have  been  employed 
in  medicine ;  but  the  flowers  are  usually  preferred. 

Properties. — The  whole  plant,  when  fresh,  has  a  strong,  disagreeable 
odor,  which  is  apt  to  excite  sneezing,  and  is  diminished  by  desiccation  ;  the 
taste  is  acrid,  bitterish,  and  durable.     Water  extracts  its  virtues.     Chevalier 
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and  Lassaigne  discovered  in  the  flowers  gallic  acid,  gum,  albumen,  yellow 
coloring  matter,  an  odorous  resin,  and  a  bitter  principle  which  they  considered 
identical  with  that  discovered  by  them  in  the  seeds  of  the  Cytisus  laburnum^ 
and  hence  named  Cttisin.  This  substance  is  yellow,  of  a  bitter  and  nau- 
seous taste,  deliquescent,  readily  soluble  in  water  and  diluted  alcohol,  and 
insoluble  in  ether.  In  the  dose  of  five  grains  it  is  powerfully  emetic  and 
cathartic,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  active  principle  of  the  plant.  The  flow- 
ers are  also  said  to  contain  a  small  proportion  of  a  blue  volatile  oil.  Ac- 
cording to  PfaflT,  the  root  contains  volatile  oil,  an  acrid  resin,  extractive,  gum, 
and  lignin. 

Leopard's-bane  is  a  stimulant,  directed  with  peculiar  energy  to  the  brain 
and  whole  nervous  system,  as  manifested  by  the  headache,  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  limbs,  and  difficulty  of  respiration,  which  result  from  its  use. 
It  also  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  often  producing  an 
emetic  and  cathartic  effect,  and  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  em- 
menagogue.  It  is  much  used  by  the  Germans,  who  prescribe  the  flowers 
and  root  with  advantage  in  amaurosis,  paralysis,  and  other  nervous  affections. 
It  is  said  to  prove  serviceable  in  that  disordered  condition  which  succeeds 
concussion  of  the  brain  from  falls,  blows,  &c.  It  has  also  been  recommended 
in  intermittent  fever,  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  nephritis,  gout,  rheumatism,  dropsy, 
chlorosis,  and  various  other  complaints. 

The  tincture  of  arnica  is  highly  extolled  by  the  homoeopathists  for  the 
cure  of  inflammations  and  wounds,  for  which,  applied  freely,  it  is  said  to  be 
very  efficacious. 

Employment, — It  is  best  given  in  substance  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  frequently  repeated.  The  infusion  may 
be  prepared  by  digesting  an  ounce  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which  from  one  half 
to  a  whole  fluid  ounce  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  should 
always  be  strained  through  linen,  in  order  to  separate  the  fine  fibres,  which 
might  otherwise  irritate  the  throat.  The  poisonous  properties  of  the  plant 
are  said  to  be  best  counteracted  by  the  free  use  of  vinegar  or  other  dilute 
vegetable  acid. 


GENUS  ARTEMISIA. — Calyx  imbricate,  ovate,  with  the  scales  rounded,  converging ; 
ray-florets  subulate;  egret  none;  receptacle  somewhat  villose  or  naked;  flowers 
mostly  rounded. 

NO.    280.-SOUTHERN-V/OOD. 

Common  Nam^. — Old  Man,  &c. 

A.  ABROTANUM.  —  Stem  straight;  lower  leaves  bipinnate,  upper  ones  hair-form,  pinnate; 
calyx  pubescent,  hemispheric. 

DescrijUion. — This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  has  been 
extensively  introduced  into  this  country  as  a  popular  domestic  renaedy.  The 
stem  rises  three  feet  high,  with  vertical  branches ;  the  leaves  are  numerous. 
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irregularly  bipinnated,  long,  narrow,  sharp,  and  bristly ;  the  flowers  are  very 
minute,  of  a  grayish  color,  in  close  terminal  spikes,  and  mixed  with  leaves. 
It  is  perennial,  and  chiefly  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Properties. — Southern-wood  is  stimulant,  detergent,  sudorific,  discutient, 
and  antiseptic.  The  powder  has  been  given  to  open  obstructions  of  the  vis- 
cera, and  to  destroy  worms  (this  being  a  species  of  the  wormwood).  It  is 
also  applied  externally,  in  ointments  and  fomentations,  for  cutaneous  erup- 
tions and  hard  tumors,  preventing  the  hair  from  falling  out,  and  causing  it 
to  grow. 

Employment. — For  worms,  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfula  of  the  powder 
may  be  given  in  molasses  morning  and  evening.  It  is  also  employed  in 
decoction  and  infusion. 

NO.   261.  — WORMV/OOD. 

Common  Names. — Common  Wonnwood,  &c. 

A*  ABSTifTHiOM. — Stem  branching,  ptnieled ;  leaves  hoary,  radical  ones  triply  pimiadfid ; 
divisions  lanceolate,  toothed,  obtuse ;  cauline  ones  2-pinnatifid  or  pinnatifid ;  divis- 
ions lanceolate,  acatish,  floral  ones  undivided,  lanceolate. 

Description. — Wprmwood  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  Europe,  but 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  found  growing  in  stony  and  wild  places  on 
both  continents,  flowering  in  July  and  August.  The  stem  is  herbaceous, 
covered  with  a  whitish  down ;  the  leaves  are  tripinnatifid,  whitish  on  both 
sides ;  the  flowers  are  flosculous,  sndall,  yellowish,  forming  a  long  and  pyra- 
midal panicle:  the  florets  of  the  centre  are  hermaphrodite,  fertile,  5-dentate; 
those  of  the  circumference  female,  bidentate,  without  pappus. 

Otilpepper,  an  old  English  author,  quaintly  observes :  "  I  shall  not  de- 
scribe wormwood ;  for  any  boy,  who  knows  how  to  eat  an  egg,  can  tell  you 
what  it  is !" 

Properties, — This  plant  has  a  strong,  pungent  smell,  and  a  bitter  and 
aromatic  taste.  According  to  M.  Braconnot,  it  is  composed  of  a  very  bitter 
matter,  containing  nitrogen,  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  slightly  so  in  alcohol, 
forming  IS  parts;  a  matter  containing  nitrogen,  and  almost  insipid,  8;  a 
resiniform  substance,  extremely  bitter,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  boiling  water, 
from  which  it  precipitates  on  cooling,  1*4;  a  green  volatile  oil,  0*9;  chloro- 
pbyllin,  3 ;  albumen,  7*5 ;  fecula,  1 ;  salts  of  potassa,  7*5 ;  lignous  fibre  and 
water,  552.     Cold  water  and  alcohol  dissolve  its  active  principles. 

Wormwood  is  possessed  of  very  valuable  stimulant  and  tonic  properties. 
If  administered  in  too  large  doses,  it  is  apt  to  create  heat  in  the  epigastric 
region,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  stomach;  but  in  mod- 
erate doses  it  promotes  appetite  and  digestion,  quickens  the  circulation,  and 
imparts  a  strengthening  influence  to  the^ whole  system.  It  is  given  in  all 
cases  requiring  the  administration  of  tonics — in  dyspepsia  and  other  atonic 
states  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  cases  of  amenorrhoea,  chronic  leucorrhoea, 
and  in  obstinate  diarrhoea,  depending  upon  debility  of  the  membranes  of  the 
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,  intestines.  It  is  often  administered  in  intermittent  fevers  with  coniplete  sue* 
cess.  It  is  likewise  given  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  herb  is  very  osefal  in 
fomentations  in  bruises  and  inflammations  in  general.  The  oil  enters  into 
the  Cbren  or  Rheumatic  Oil  of  our  pharmacopoeiai  which  is  a  valuable  ap- 
plication in  rheumatism. 

Mr.  Whitmore  stated  to  the  members  of  the  London  Medical  Society  that 
he  had,  for  many  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  using  wormwood  in  nervous 
affections.  He  had  found  it  particularly  beneficial  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  some 
of  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  that  affection  having  yielded  to  its  employment 
He  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  powder  in  dram  doses,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  has  only  known  it  to  fail  in  one  or  two  instances.  He  strongly 
recommended  the  members  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  to  commence  with  smaller 
quantities,  if  the  doses  were  considered  too  large.  He  gave  it  mixed  with 
cold  water.  He  had  also  found  it  extremely  serviceable  in  hysteria,  severe 
neuralgia,  and  chorea.  * 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  one  scruple  to  a  dram. 
The  infusion  is  prepared  by  adding  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the 
herb  to  a  pint  of  cold  water.     Externally,  as  a  fomentation. 


GENUS  ASTER. — Calyx  imbricate,  the  inferior  scales  generally  spreading;  egret 
sinople,  pilose ;  receptacle  often  deep-pitted ;  florets  of  the  ray  more  than  10,  except 
in  a  few  species ;  color  parple  or  white,  never  yellow. 

NO.   282.  — OOOA8H. 

Common  Names,  —  Meadow- Scabisb,  Frostweed,  Red-stalked  Aster,  &c.  • 

A.  puNicEus.  —  Leaves  clasping,  lanceolate,  serrate,  rongbish ;  branches  panicled ;  calyx 
lax,  exceeding  tbe  disk,  the  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  sub-equal ;  stem  hispid. 

Description. — The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial  and  fibrous.  The  stem 
is  erect,  easily  broken,  two  or  three  feet  high,  of  a  reddish  color,  covered 
with  short,  stiflT  bristles,  and  thickly  branched  at  the  top.  The  leaves  are 
clasping,  rough  on  the  margin  and  upper  surface,  tapering  at  both  ends, 
sharp  at  the  point,  and  bordered  with  remote  teetli.  The  stem-leaves  are 
five  or  six  inches  long;  those  of  the  branches  are  much  shorter,  and  narrow 
in  proportion.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light  blue,  and  grow  in  spreading  clus- 
ters at  the  tops  of  the  stems  and  branches. 

The  cocash  grows  in  wet  grounds,  and  by  the  edges  of  small  streams. 
The  flowers  make  their  appearance  about  the  first  of  September,  and  remain 
in  bloom  until  late  in  the  autumn.  The  lower  or  radical  leaves,  especially 
about  springs,  and  warm,  sheltered  places,  continue  green  all  winter.  They 
have  an  agreeable,  aromatic  taste,  with  some  astringency  and  bitterness ;  the 
leaves  of  the  stem  are  endowed  with  similar  properties,  but  in  an  inferior 
degree.  The  root  possesses  little  or  no  medical  virtue,  with  the  exception 
of  the  long  fibres  which  it  sends  oflT  during  the  summer :  these  acquire  the 
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•  

size  of  a  pipe-stem,  and  have  a  pungent  or  aromatic  taste.  They  are  fre* 
quently  collected  in  the  winter  or  spring,  together  with  the  radical  leaves, 
and  used  for  medicinal  purposes 

Properties  and  Utes. — Cocash  is  an  agreeable  stimulant,  and  promotes 
perspiration.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  may  be  taken  without  any  par- 
ticular regard  to  quantity.  The  infusion,  prepared  by  steeping  the  fresh, 
bruised  roots  and  leaves  in  hot  water,  is  useful  in  rheumatism,  sudden  colds, 
nervous  debility,  dizziness,  headache,  pains  of  tlie  stomach,  and  bowels,  and 
irregularity  of  the  menstrual  discharges.  The  Canadian  Indians  employ  the 
cocash  in  rheumatism,  and  consider  it  an  excellent  remedy.  They  mix  the 
infusion  with  a  small  portion  of  spirit,  with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  and 
use  it  as  occasion  requires. 

GENUS  CHRYSAITTHEMUM.— Calyx  hemispherical,  imbricate,  with  the  leaks 
membianoos  at  the  margin ;  egret  none,  or  a  narrow  margin. 

NO.   883.  — OX-EYE    DAISY. 

Common  i^Kime#.~  White-weed,  White  Daisy,  6cc. 

C.  LEOCANTHXMUX. — Lesves  clasping,  lanceolate,  serrate,  cat-toothed  at  the  base ;  stem 
erect,  branching. 

Description. — This  is  an  exotic  plant,  common  to  the  fields  of  Europe, 
and  was  probably  introduced  with  the  seeds  of  some  of  our  meadow-grasses. 
It  grows  in  old  fields  and  by  roadsides,  and  is  exceedingly  hard  to  subdue. 
It  bears  a  large  white  blossom,  from  twelve  to  twenty  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need  description,  but  it  possesses 
royy  valuable  qualities  in  the  treatment  of  some  diseases. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  ox-eye  daisy  is  diuretic  and  vulnerary,  and 
the  flowers  are  used  in  infusion  for  dropsy,  asthma,  tinea,  &c.  They  pro- 
mote perspiration,  taken  on  going  to  bed,  and  are  consequently  useful  in 
fevers  and  colds. 

NO.   884.— FEVERFEW. 

Common  Names. — Feather-few,  te. 

C.  PAETHKNinx. — Leaves  petioled,  oompoand,  flat;  leaflets  ovate,  gashed;  pedondes 

bfaoehing,  corymbed ;  stem  erect. 
Syumyms.'-Pyrethriimparihenium^  Wildenow;  Matricaria parthenium,  Linneas. 

Description. — This  is  an  exotic,  a  native  of  die  south  of  Europe,  but  has 

been  naturalized  here,  and  is  generally  found  growing  along  roadsides  and 

in  neglected  fields.     The  garden  feverfew  ( Chrysanthem%m  coronaritm)  is 

extensively  grown  in  our  medical  gardens.    It  blooms  in  June  and  July.    The 

root  is  short  and  fibrous,  with  a  round,  branching  stem,  from  six  inches  to  a 

foot  in  height     The  leaves  are  numerous,  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  and 

deeply  cut  into  lobes  or  divisions,  which  are  bordered  with  acute  teeth. 

Each  of  the  branches  is  terminated  by  a  single  flower,  which  consisU  of 

a  white  border,  and  a  yellow  centre  or  disk. 
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Properties. — The  leaves  and  flowers  of  both  the  wild  and  garden  fever- 
few have  the  same  virtues.  They  are  warm,  aperient,  carminative,  bitter, 
and  strengthen  the  stomach,  expel  wind,  promote  the  menses,  destroy  worms, 
and  are  beneficial  in  hysterica]  complaints  and  lowness  of  spirits.  They 
have  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter  and  aromatic  taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
pungency.  The  warm  tea  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  colds,  sudden  attacks 
of  disease,  hysteric  complaints,  irregularity  of  the  monthly  discharges,  obstruc- 
tion of  urine,  flatulency,  loss  of  appetite,  dizziness,  and  unpleasant  sensations 
of  the  head. 

Etnploymmt. — The  tea  should  be  prepared  by  steeping  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  either  recent  or  dried,  in  hot  water.  Boiling  diminishes  some  of  its 
active  properties.  It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  may  be  taken  in  almost  any 
quantity.  The  green  herb,  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  is  a  valuable  external 
application  in  severe  pain  or  swelling  of  the  bowels. 

For  a  decoction,  pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  on  two  handfuls  of  the 
leaves,  of  which  a  teacupful  may  be  taken  three  or  four  dmes  a  day,  in  order 
to  promote  the  menstrual  discharges ;  the  same  may  be  taken  in  colds  and 
fevers.  In  hysterical  complaints,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  Compound  Spirits  of 
Lavender  may  be  added  to  the  above  decoction. 


GENUS  ERIGERON. — Calyx  imbricate,  sab-bemiBpherical ;  egret  pikMe,  doable; 
outer  egret  miDute  and  chafiy ;  florets  of  the  ray  hiiear,  very  narrow,  nonwnms. 

NO.   285.— FLEABANE. 

Ctmimon  Names, — Canada  Fleabane,  Prideweed,  Blood-stanch,  MareVtail,  Coltj|-tailt 

Fireweed,  &c. 
£•  CANADENSE. — Stem  hispid,  panicled;  leaves  lance-linear,  ciliate;  calyx  cylindric; 

rays  crowded,  short. 

Description. — Fleabane  is  an  indigenous  annual  plant,  which  grows  from 
two  to  six  feet  in  height,  covered  with  stiff  hairs,  and  divided  into  numerous 
branches.  The  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate,  and  edged  with  hairs ;  those  at 
the  root  are  dentate.  The  flowers  are  very  small,  numerous,  white,  and 
arranged  in  terminal  panicles.  They  difier  from  those  of  the  other  species 
of  Erigeron  in  having  an  oblong  calyx,  the  rays  very  minute  and  more  nu- 
merous than  the  florets  of  the  disk,  and  the  seed-down  simple. 

This  plant  grows  very  freely  throughout  all  Canada  and  the  northern  and 
middle  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  has  become  naturalized  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  It  abounds  in  neglected  fields,  and  blooms  in  July  and 
August.  The  plant,  all  parts  of  which  are  medicinal,  should  be  collected 
while  in  flower.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  said  to  possess  its  peculiar 
virtues  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

Properties, — This  species  of  Erigeron  has  an  agreeable  odor,  and  a  bit- 
terish, acrid,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  Among  its  constituents,  according 
to  Dr.  De  Puy,  are  bitter  extractive,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  volatile  oil. 
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Both  alcohol  and  water  extract  its  virtues.  Its  acrimoDy  is  dimiDished  by 
decoction,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  the  oil.  It  is  stimulant, 
tonic,  and  diuretic,  and  possesses  high  reputation  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery. 
Mattson  cites  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  was  attacked  with  the  cholera 
while  travelling  in  a  stagecoach,  and  who,  by  chewing  the  leaves  and  swal- 
lowing the  juice  of  the  herb,  succeeded  in  checking  the  discharges  without 
difficulty. 

Employment. — For  dysentery,  the  herb  is  steeped  in  hot  water,  and  a  tea- 
cupful  administered  every  hour  or  two,  until  a  cure  is  eflected.  The  plant* 
possesses  a  combination  of  properties  which  renders  it  particularly  useful  in 
this  disease.  It  is  also  a  valuable  medicine  in  colic,  and  generally  affords 
speedy  relief.  For  this  purpose  a  teacupful  of  the  infusion  may  be  given 
every  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes.  In  obstinate  cases  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  give  an  injection  of  the  same.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  twenty 
grains  to  a  dram.  The  oil  is  an  infallible  remedy  in  hemorrhage,  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  ten  drops. 

NO.   386.  — 8V/EET    80ABI0U8. 

E.  HBTSBOPHTLI.UX. — Radical  leaves  round-ovate,  deeply-toothed,  petioled;  caoline 

ones  lanceolate,  acute,  serrate  in  the  middle :  corymb  terminal. 
Synonym, — Aster  annuus,  Linnaeus. 

Description. --^Thh  is  a  biennial  herbaceous  plant,  belonging  to  both 
North  America  and  Europe.  It  has  a  branching  root,  from  which  proceed 
several  erect,  roundish,  striated,  pubescent  stems,  much  divided  near  the 
top,  and  rising  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  The  lower  leaves  are  ovate, 
acAe,  deeply  toothed,  and  supported  upon  long,  winged  foot-stalks ;  the 
upper  are  lanceolate,  acute,  deeply  serrate  in  the  middle,  and  sessile ;  the 
floral  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  entire :  all,  except  those  from  the  root,  are 
ciliate  at  the  base.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  corymbs ;  the  florets  of  the 
disk  are  yellow,  those  of  the  ray  numerous,  very  slender,  and  of  a  white, 
pale-blue,  or  pale-purple  color.  The  flowering  period  is  from  June  to 
October. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  sweet  scabious  is  oflen  used  as  a  diuretic,  for 
which  purpose  the  infusion,  decoction,  and  tincture,  are  preferable.  It  has 
often  increased  the  daily  evacuation  of  urine  from  twenty-four  to  sixty-seven 
ounces.  A  pint  or  two  of  the  infusion  may  be  taken  every  day,  and  usually 
agrees  well  with  the  stomach,  even  when  the  squill  and  digitalis  are  intoler- 
able. The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  two  to  four  drams  daily ;  it  is  made 
by  digesting  one  ounce  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  of  proof  spirit.  They  are 
beneficial  in  all  diseases  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys,  attended  with  pain  and 
irritation,  in  which  they  give  speedy  relief;  also  in  all  compound  cases  of 
gravel  and  gout.  In  dropsical  disorders,  it  acts  as  a  diuretic.  In  chronic 
diarrhoea  it  is  astringent,  and  has  frequently  effected  cures  without  the  aid 
of  any  auxiliary  remedy. 
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NO.   S97.  — PHII.ADEI.PHIA    FL.EABANE. 

Cbmiium  Names. — Scabioos,  &c. 

E.  PHiLADBLPBicux. — PiibetceBt;  leaves  wedge-obloog,  rarely  gasb-toodMd ;  eavfiaa 
ones  half-clasping;  stem  weak,  simple,  eorymbed  above;  pedmiclef  ekngatad, 
1-flowered ;  rays  capillary,  twice  as  long  as  the  hemispherical  calys. 

Description. — This  plant  is  most  geoeraily  known  in  botanical  shops  as 
Scabious.  It  is  a  perennial  and  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  branching,  yellow- 
ish root,  and  from  one  to  five  erect  stems,  which  rise  two  or  three  feet  io 
beij^t,  and  are  much  branched  at  top.  The  whole  plant  is  pubescent.  The 
lower  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  obtuse,  ciliate  on  the  margin,  entire 
or  marked  with  a  few  serratures,  and  supported  on  very  long  foot-stalks ;  the 
upper  are  narrow,  oblong,  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  obtuse,  entire,  sessile, 
and  slightly  embrace  the  stem ;  the  floral  leaves  are  small  and  lanceolate. 
The  flowers  are  numerous,  radiate,  and  disposed  in  a  panicled  corymb,  with 
long  peduncles  bearing  from  one  to  three  flowers. 

Properties. — It  is  diuretic,  without  being  offensive  to  the  stomach,  and 
possesses*  properties  almost  identical  with  the  preceding  species.     In  its 
operation  it  appears  t9  exert  a  specific  influence  over  the  secretions ;  not 
only  those  of  Uie  glandular  system  generally,  but  also  of  the  mucous  and 
serous  tissues,  as  well  as  of  the  lymphatics.     Its  diuretic  power  is  pretty 
constant,  and  quite  available  in  dropsical  and  kidney  affections,  and  esp" 
dally  in  irritability  of  the  bladder.     Professors  Wistar,  Physick,  Barter 
Eberle,  add  their  testimony  to  the  power  of  this  plant  in  hydrothorax,  ai 
sarca,  &c.,  and  some  of  them  recommend  it  in  gout,  combined  with  a  lithic 
diathesis.     It  imparts  its  medical  qualities  to  both  water  and  alcohol,  but  more 
readily  to  the  latter. 

Employment*  —  It  is  most  conveniently  administered  in  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion, of  which  a  pint,  containing  the  virtues  of  an  ounce  of  the  herb,  may  be 
given  in  twenty-four  hours. 


OENUS  GNAPHALIUM.  — Calyx  imbricate,  with  the  marginal  scales  rounded,  sea- 
rious,  glossy,  shortish,  colored ;  receptacle  naked ;  egret  pilose  or  plumose,  scabrous ; 
florets  of  the  ray  subulate,  of  the  disk  entire.  Sometimes  all  the  florets  are 
perfect. 

NO.  288— LIFE    EVERL.ASXI  NO. 

Cbfiimon  Names.  —  Sweet  Balsam,  White  Balsam,  Cudweed,  Live-for-ever,  &c. 
G.  POLTCEPHALUM.  —  Leaves  lance-linear,  acute,  glabrous  above,  downy  beneath  ;  stem 
panicled,  downy  ;  corymbs  terminal. 

Description.  —  This  plant  inhabits  dry  pastures  and  neglected  fields,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet.  The  stem  is  thickly  branched  toward 
the  top,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  down.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
acute,  waved  or  irregular  along  the  margin,  green  above,  and  woolly  beneath. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  dull-white  color,  and  grow  in  thick,  terminal  clusters^ 
makino"  their  appearance  in  July  or  August. 
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Properties  and  Vui. — The  herb  has  a  pleasant  odor,  and  an  aromatic  and 
slightly  bitter  taste.  The  infuslbn,  taken  in  warm  draughts,  produces  per- 
spiration, and  is  useful  in  colds,  fevers,  and  influenza.  It  is  also  employed 
in  fluor-albus  and  consumption.  The  leaves  and  blossoms  are  in  much 
repute  as  a  fomentation  in  quinsy  and  other  forms  of  sore  throat 

The  Gnnphalium  vliginosum^  called  mouse-ear  and  mud-life-everlasting, 
possesses  similar  properties. 


GENUS  HELENIUM. — Calyx  1-leaved,  many-parted ;  egret  5-awned,  chaffy  leaves ; 
receptacle  globose,  naked  in  the  disk,  and  chafiy  in  the  ray  only ;  florets  of  the  ray 
half  3-cleft ;  seed  villoee. 

NO.   889.  — 8NEEZEWORT. 

Oraunom  Noma, — False  Sunflower,  Sneezeweed,  &c. 

H.  ADTDN/vAUE.  —  Pubcscent;  stem  corymbose  above,  winged  ;  leaves  lanceolate,  serrate, 
decnrrent ;  peduncles  thicker  above ;  rays  fiat,  florets  5-c1eft. 

Description,  —  This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  which  grows  all  over  the  Uni- 
ted States,  from  Canada  to  Texas  and  Florida,  in  wet  meadows  and  savan- 
nas, damp  fields,  overflowed  grounds,  banks  of  streams,  and  moist  locations. 
Root  perennial,  fibrous ;  several  stems  from  three  to  seven  feet  high,  erect, 
angular,  winged  by  the  decurrent  leaves,  branched  and  corymbose  above, 
covered  as  well  as  the  leaves  with  a  very  short  and  dense  pubescence.  The 
leaves  are  glaucous,  alternate,  sessile,  decurrent,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  une- 
qually serrate,  dotted  by  small  pits,  sub-trinervate.  The  flowers  are  corym- 
bose, of  a  golden  yellow,  large,  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter ;  peduncles 
axiUary,  uniflore,  with  one  oval-lanceolate  bract,  clavate  or  thicker  upward; 
perianth  with  many  unequal,  linear-acute  segments ;  phoranth  semi-globose, 
with  chaflTs  near  the  rays,  lanceolate ;  rays  from  five  to  twenty,  spreading, 
flat,  or  sometimes  rather  reflexed,  shape  cuneate,  end  broad  trilobe,  middle 
lobe  often  smaller ;  disk  greenish-yellow,  convex,  florets  small,  crowded, 
five-cleft,  with  syngenesious  stamina,  a  bifid  style,  oblong  germ,  pappus  formed 
by  three  to  five  chafls,  subulate  and  awned. 

Properties. — Sneezewort  has  scarcely  any  smell ;  the  taste  is  bitter,  and 
a  little  pungent  or  even  acrid.  We  believe  it  has  never  been  analyzed,  but 
18  known  to  contain  amarine,  extractive,  and  an  oil.  It  is  tonic,  febrifuge, 
and  errhine.  Clayton  and  Schoepf  mention  its  use  in  intermittents,  but  it  is 
not  as  yet  extensively  employed  in  fevers,  yet  is  well  known  and  used  all 
over  the  country  as  a  valuable  errhine.  The  whole  plant  reduced  to  pow- 
der, but  more  especially  the  flowers  (particularly  the  central  florets),  are  pow- 
erfully sternutatory.  A  very  small  pinch  of  their  powder  causes  a  prolonged 
sneezing.  Barton  highly  extolled  it  as  a  substitute  to  more  acrid  errhines, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  other  ingredients.  It  may  be  used  in  diseases 
of  the  head,  such  as  deafness,  amaurosis,  headache,  hemicrania,  rheumatism, 
or  congestions  in  the  head  and  jaws,  &c.     The  shocks  of  sneezing  are  often 
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useful  in  those  cases  when  other  remedies  are  unavailing.     This  plant  is  as 
yet  but  little  known  to  physicians,  and  deserves  investigation. 

Employment. — It  is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  as  indicated 
above. 


GENUS  INULA. — Calyx  imbricate,  generally  squarrose ;  egret  simple,  scabrous,  some- 
times a  minute,  exterior,  chafTy  one ;  anthers  ending  in  two  bristles  at  the  base ;  ray- 
florets  numerous,  always  yellow. 

NO.    290.— ELECAMPANE. 

1.  HELENiuM.  —  Leaves  clasping,  ovate,  rugose,  downy  beneath ;  scales  of  the  calyx 
ovate. 

Description. — Elecampane  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  Europe,  but 
is  very  common  in  this  country,  growing  in  low  meadows,  by  roadsides,  and 
in  stony  pastures,  flowering  in  July  or  August.  The  root  is  large,  tuberous, 
elongated,  brown  externally,  and  white  internally.  The  stem  is  cylindrical, 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  branched  toward  its  summit,  and  covered  with  a 
whitish  down.  The  radical  leaves  are  oval,  acute,  tomentose  underneath, 
irregularly  dentate  and  pctiolate ;  the  caulinary  ones  small,  sessile,  and  almost 
round.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches; 
the  florets  of  the  circumference  are  female :  involucre  formed  of  imbricate 
leaflets.  The  seeds  are  elongate,  cylindrical,  surmounted  by  a  silky  and 
sessile  pappus. 

Elecampane  is  supposed  to  be  the  Inula  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  Hdenxwrn 
as  a  diflferent  plant.     Horace  likewise  refers  to  it : — 

**  Erucas  virides,  inulas  ego  primus,  araaras 
Monstravi  incoqucrc."  —  Sat.  8,  v.  51. 

"quum  rapula  plenus 

Atque  acidas  mavult  inulas."  —  Sat.  2,  v.  44. 

Properties. — Elecampane-root  has  an  aromatic  smell,  a  bitter  taste  at  first, 
and  afterward  sharp  and  camphorated.  It  consists  of  a  bitter  extractive,  soft 
resin,  elecampane-camphor  (Helelin),  a  variety  of  starch  named  Intlin,  a 
trace  of  volatile  oil,  &:c.  Water  and  alcohol  dissolve  its  active  principles. 
The  root  is  possessed  of  pretty  energetic  tonic  properties,  and  likewise  acts 
as  an  excitant,  owing  to  the  camphorated  oil  which  it  contains.  It  is  an 
excellent  article,  in  combination  with  others,  in  colds  and  coughs,  pulmonary 
irritation,  consumption,  and  in  some  forms  of  indigestion,  when  it  proceeds 
from  a  debility  of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  also  good  in  itch,  tetter,  and 
all  cutaneous  affections.  It  enters  into  the  Pulmonary  Balsam  of  our  phar- 
macopoeia. 

Employment. — It  may  be  given  in  powder,  decoction,  or  infusion.  A 
dose  of  the  powder  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  The  decoction  or 
infusion  is  made  by  adding  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  root  to 
one  quart  of  water. 
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GENUS  SEXECIO.^ Calyx  cylinJric :  leaHeU  with  witheriog.  blackUb  iif«$.  and  a 
few  small  calycle  leaflets  at  the  base :  egret  umple,  capillary,  copioas :  ray-florets 
sometimes  wanting. 

NO.   S91.— LIFE-ROOT. 

Lulian  iVamef.— Uncnm,  Nutqaa-meqaot,  &c. 

S.  esACiLis.  —  Radical  leaves  very  long-petioled,  orbicular,  sub-cordate,  crenate :  caaline 
ones  few,  very  remote,  linear-obloog,  dilated  at  the  base,  gash-toothed ;  pediwcles 
very  short,  hirsnte,  sob-nmbelled ;  calyx  smooth ;  rays  few,  very  short. 

Description.  —  This  is  an  indigenous  plant,  found  growing  on  the  banks 
of  creeks,  and  on  low,  marshy  grounds,  throughout  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  root  is  perennial,  horizontal,  about  the  size 
of  a  common  wheat-straw,  and  furnished  in  many  short  fibres.  The  flower- 
stem  rises  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  sub-umbelled ;  the  flowers 
are  yellow. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  are  known  to  but  very  few  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. A  knowledge  of  its  remedial  qualities,  like  many  of  the  most  valu- 
able remedies  belonging  to  our  vegetable  materia  medica,  was  first  obtained 
from  the  Indians,  and  it  is  to  that  class  of  medical  men  known  as  "  Indian 
root-doctors"  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  their  mode  of 
operation. 

Properties, — This  article  is  sub-tonic,  pectoral,  diuretic,  and  astringent, 
and  as  such  is  very  highly  valued  in  pulmonar}'  afllections  attended  with  gen- 
eral debility.  In  the  incipient  stages  of  consumption,  it  is  particularly  rec- 
ommended by  those  who  have  had  the  most  ample  opportunities  of  testing 
its  virtues.  It  is  valuable  in  gravel  and  all  urinary  diseases,  and  excellent 
in  severe  dysentery,  bloody  flux,  &c.  But  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
of  its  properties  is  that  of  an  emmenagogue.  Those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  it  in  cases  of  suppressed  menstruation  consider  it  a  ver}-  efii- 
cacious  remedy  in  restoring  that  secretion.  It  is  also  said  to  be  capable  of 
restraining  it  when  too  profuse,  and  in  consequence  of  these  apparently  dis- 
similar properties  it  is  known  to  many  by  the  popular  name  of  female  regu- 
lator. An  observant  and  excellent  physician  of  our  school  remarks  concern- 
ing this  article :  ''  In  cases  of  suppression,  I  have  administered  it  in  the  form 
of  decoction,  of  about  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water,  the  whole  to  be  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  in  divided  doses,  commencing  five  or  six  days  ante- 
cedent to  the  expected  period  of  menstruation,  and  if  the  desired  object  was 
not  attained  the  first  time  of  administering  it,  I  directed  a  repetition  of  the 
same  course  at  the  next  expected  period ;  and  in  every  case,  with  not  a  sin- 
gle exception,  so  far  as  I  now  recollect,  it  proved  effectual.  I  have  used  it 
in  combination  with  the  Juniperus  sabinn  and  the  Asnrum  cmtadcnse  under 
similar  circumstances,  which  combination  has  proved  to  be  almost  a  specific 
in  my  hands,  unless  the  obstruction  was  dependent  upon  or  romplicated  with 
a  structural  lesion  of  some  important  organ.  As  to  \\^  rapa!)!lity  of  restrain- 
ing that  secretion  when  too  profuse,  and  when  administered  uncon^ibined,  1 
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can  say  nothing ;  but  when  given  in  combination  with  cinnamon  and  red- 
raspberry  leaves,  in  the  form  of  infusion,  I  have  found  it  a  very  salutary 
preparation." 

Employment. — The  manner  of  preparing  it  for  use  is  by  simmering  or 
slowly  boiling  a  suitable  quantity  of  the  roots  in  a  closely-covered  vessel, 
until  their  strength  is  extracted ;  then  add  equal  parts  of  honey  and  loaf-sugar 
to  form  a  sirup  of  proper  consistency,  to  every  quart  of  which  add  one  gill 
of  the  best  quality  of  Jamaica  spirits.  The  dose  is  from  one  half  to  a  wine- 
glassful  four  or  six  times  daily  in  pulmonary  diseases,  hemorrhages  from  the 
lungs,  &c. 

NO.   292.  — QROUND8EL. 

S.  VULGARIS. — Flowers  in  crowded  corymbs. 

Description. — This  is  an  annual  European  plant,  introduced  into  this 
country,  and  growing  in  cultivated  grounds.  The  whole  herb  is  used,  and 
should  be  gathered  while  in  flower.  It  has,  when  rubbed,  a  peculiar,  rather 
unpleasant  odor,  and  a  disagreeable,  herbaceous,  somewhat  bitterish,  and 
saline  taste,  followed  by  a  sense  of  acrimony. 

Properties  and  Uses, — It  is  emetic  in  large  doses,  and  has  been  given  in 
convulsive  affections,  liver-complaints,  spitting  of  blood,  &c.,  but  is  now  very 
little  used.  The  bruised  herb  is  sometimes  applied  externally  to  painful 
swellings  and  ulcers.  The  plant  is  also  employed  as  food  for  birds,  which 
are  very  fond  of  it. 


GENUS  SOLIDAGO.  —  Calyx  oblong  or  sub^cylindric,  with  oblong,  narrow,  pointed, 
straight  scales,  imbricate,  closed  upon  the  flower ;  ray-florets  about  5,  and  fewer  than 
10,  lanceolate,  2-toothed,  equal  to  or  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  filaments  capillary,  very 
short;  style  thread-form,  equalling  the  length  of  the  stamens;  stigma  cleft,  spread- 
ing ;  egret  simple,  pilose,  scabrous ;  receptacle  furrowed  with  dots  or  punctures ;  seeds 
oblong-ovate. 

NO.  293— QOLDEN     ROD. 

Common  Names,  —  Sweet-scented  Golden  Rod,  &c. 

S.  ODORA.  —  Stem  erect,  pubescent,  upper  part  furrowed;  leaves  lance-linear,  entire, 
glabrous,  rough-edged ;  racemes  panicled,  two  or  three  inches  long,  spreading  hori- 
zontally, each  generally  accompanied  by  a  leaf ;  bracts  oblong,  smooth ;  stalk  angular 
and  rough. 

Description.  —  The  golden  rod  has  a  woody,  branching,  fibrous  root,  which 

sends  up  a  number  of  slender,  hairy  stems,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of 

five  or  six  feet.     The  leaves  are  broad  at  the  base,  three  or  four  inches  long, 

and  taper  gradually  to  an  acute  point ;  they  are  of  a  light-green  color,  smooth 

upon  the  upper  and  lower  sides,  but  rough  along  the  edges.     Held  before 

the  light,  they  exhibit  a  number  of  beautiful  transparent  dots  and  veins.     The 

flowers,  which  are  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  are  thickly  crowded  upon  the 

upper  sides  of  horizontal  branches,  which  are  given  off  toward  the  summit 

of  the  stem. 
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According  to  President  J.  E.  Smith,  there  are  seventy  species  of  the  golden 
rod  in  the  United  States ;  but  the  plant  described  above,  although  nearly 
resembling  many  of  them  in  appearance,  may  be  identified  by  the  taste  of  the 
leaves  or  flowers,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  fennel  or  anise.  Hence  it  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  sweet-scented  golden  rod.  Tt  grows  along 
hedges,  and  in  woods  and  fields,  remaining  in  bloom  from  August  to  Sep- 
tember. 

Properties  and  Uses, — The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  golden  rod  have  a 
warm,  aromatic,  and  very  agreeable  taste.  They  are  moderately  stimulant, 
and  the  tea,  administered  warm,  produces  perspiration.  It  may  be  usefully 
employed  in  allaying  nausea,  and  as  a  remedy  in  pains  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  occasioned  by  wind.*  It  is  also  a  pleasant  drink  for  children,  and 
may  be  administered  freely.  The  strength  of  the  plant  is  impaired  by  boil- 
ing. Its  active  properties  reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  which  has  a  pleasant  odor, 
and  is  used  to  scent  the  bayberry-snuff.  According  to  Pursh,  the  dried 
flowers  are  used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  as  a  substitute  for  com- 
mon tea.  The  essence  is  beneficial  in  headache.  The  head  should  be 
bathed  with  it,  and  a  teaspoonful  taken  internally.  It  is  also  a  pleasant  addi- 
tion to  nauseous  or  disagreeable  medicines.  It  has  been  found  a  valuable 
remedy  in  hemorrhages,  perspiration  from  slight  exercise,  soreness  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  or  bowels,  and  female  complaints,  such  as  leucorrhcea  and 
painful  or  too  copious  menstruation. 


GENUS  TANACETUM.— Calyx  imbricate,  hemispherical;  scales  acuminate;  rays 
obsolete,  3-cleft;  egret  somewhat  marginal;  receptacle  naked;  flowers  corymbed. 

NO.   294.— DOUBLE    TANSY. 

Chmman  Names, — Common  Tansy,  dec. 

T.  cftispux. — Leaves  crispid  and  dense,  gash-serrate. 

Description. — This  plant  has  a  perennial  root,  sending  up  annually  sev- 
^eral  strong,  straight,  six-sided,  striped  stems,  to  a  height  of  some  two  or  three 
feet.  The  leaves  come  off  from  the  stem  one  above  the  other  on  opposite 
sides,  the  leaflets  being  ranged  opposite  each  other  on  the  stalk,  and  in  turn 
subdividing  into  deeply-notched  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  blooming 
from  July  to  September,  and  forming  close,  terminal,  flat-topped  bunches. 
The  seeds  are  small  and  oblong-shaped,  with  five  or  six  ribs,  and  furnished 
with  a  thin,  stringed  down.  The  whole  herb  above  ground  is  used  in  med- 
icine, and  should  be  gathered  when  in  bloom.  The  leaves  will  communi- 
cate to  cloth  a  handsome  green  dye,  and  the  flowers  a  passable  yellow.  Tansy 
will  grow  in  any  common  garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  either  plant- 
ing the  seed  or  parting  the  root. 

The  double  tansy  may  be  a  variety  of  ihp    Tanacetum  vulgare^  but  at 
any  rate  it  is  preferable  as  a  remedial  agent.     Tanacetum  is  a  word  cor- 
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rupted  from  Atharutsia,  the  ancient  name  for  tansy — of  a,  without,  and 
thatuitos,  death,  in  allusion  to  the  durability  of  its  flowers. 

Properties. — Tansy  is  a  powerful  aromatic  bitter.  It  is  uaed  in  the  form 
of  infusion  to  bring  on  the  monthly  periods  in  women,  and  also  in  hysterics. 
It  has  been  employed  with  some  success  in  fever  and  ague,  and  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  gout  when  the  paroxysms  are  coming  on.  Throughout  the  coun- 
try the  tea  is  a  favorite  domestic  remedy  in  fevers,  dropsies,  and  bloody 
urine.  The  action  of  the  dry  herb  is  much  milder,  on  account  of  the  partial 
loss  of  essential  oil.  In  this  state  it  ranks  highly  as  a  tonic  stimulant  and 
cure  for  worms.     A  poultice  of  the  leaves  cures  sprains  or  bruises. 

Employment. — It  is  used  in  the  forms  of  infusion  and  powder.  The  for- 
mer is  prepared  by  adding  an  ounce  of  the  plant  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
of  which  the  dose  is  a  wineglassful  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram. 


GENUS  TUSSIL AGO.— Calyx  simple,  swelling;  scales  eqaal,  and  equalling  the  disk, 
sub-membranous ;  pistillate  florets  ligulate  or  without  teeth ;  egret  simple,  sesnle ; 
sometimes  polygamous. 

NO.   285.  — COLT'8-FOOT. 

Common  Names. — Bull's-foot,  Flower-velure,  Sec. 

T.  FARFARA.  —  Scspe  simpls-flowered,  scaly;  leaves  cordate,  angular,  toothed,  downy 
beneath. 

Description. — Colt's-foot  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  our  native  plants, 
and  is  found  in  profusion  throughout  Europe,  growing  in  moist,  shady  situa- 
tions, especially  on  a  chalky  or  marly  soil,  in  waste  places,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  in  gardens,  where  it  frequently  proves  a  very  troublesome  weed. 
The  clayey  parts  of  the  pestilential  maremmes  of  Tuscany,  where  scarcely 
any  other  plants  will  grow,  are  covered  with  common  colt's-foot.  It  is  a 
perennial,  flowering  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  April,  but  the 
leaves  do  not  appear  in  full  luxuriance  till  the  month  of  May.  The  name 
Tussilago  is  derived  from  ttissis  and  ago,  in  allusion  to  its  pectoral  powers ;. 
and  Farfara,  from  the  resemblance  its  leaves  bear  to  those  of  the  white 
poplar,  called  by  the  Greeks  Farfarus. 

The  root  is  very  long,  frequently  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  several  feet, 
and  sending  out  many  slender  fibres,  which  creep  horizontally.  The  scape, 
or  flower-stem,  appears  before  the  leaves ;  it  is  erect,  slender,  round,  woolly, 
slightly  furrowed,  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  clothed  with  numerous  lan- 
ceolate scales.  Several  stems  generally  issue  from  the  same  root,  each  sup- 
porting a  single  flower,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  bright-yellow 
color. 

The  beautiful  wing-like  pappus  with  which  the  seeds  are  so  plentifully 
provided,  renders  colt's-foot  peculiarly  a  plant  of  passage ;  and  no  sooner  is 
a  fit  soil  exposed,  than  it  becomes  covered  with  young  plants  of  colt's-foot. 
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although  none  may  have  previously  been  growing  within  many  miles.  This 
has  sometimes  led  to  the  ignorant  belief  that  this  plant  is  generated  sponta- 
neously by  clayey  soils,  the  facility  with  which  its  seeds  are  transported  either 
not  being  known  or  not  being  duly  considered.  It  is,  however,  one  of  many 
such  admirable  provisions  of  nature,  that  plants  with  long,  penetrating  roots, 
such  as  thbtle,  coltVfoot,  &x%,  should  be  furnished  with  ready  means  of 
migration,  and  that  they  should  flourish  chiefly  in  clay-bound  soils,  which 
tbey  thus,  by  their  burrowing  roots,  perforate  and  drain. 

Properties. '^The  root  is  raucilagious  and  bitterish  ;  the  leaves  are  inodor- 
ous, and  have  a  rough,  sub-viscid  taste,  like  that  of  artichokes.  The  mucus 
they  contain  is  yielded  to  water  by  decoction,  and  evolves,  by  boiling,  a  pecu- 
liar odor.  Among  the  ancients  this  plant  was  famed  for  its  pectoral  and  vul- 
nerary properties.  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  Galen,  recommend  it  to  be 
smoked  through  a  funnel  or  reed ;  and  in  a  work  (^*  De  Intemii  Affectioni- 
fat,"  Ed.  Fees.,  p.  532,  1.  34)  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  the  root,  fi^x^w^ 
taken  in  honey,  is  recommended  in  ulcerations  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Cullen, 
of  England,  employed  its  expressed  juice  in  scrofulous  cases,  administering 
several  ounces  a  day,  and  in  some  instances  he  thought  that  it  favored  the 
healing  of  the  sores.  During  the  last  century,  both  the  leaves  and  the  flow- 
ers were  recommended  for  their  demulcent  and  expectorant  virtues ;  and  old 
Gerard,  in  his  "  Herball,  or  General  Historie  of  Plants,"  says :  "  The  fume 
of  the  dried  leaves  taken  through  a  funnel,  burned  upon  coles,  effectually 
belpeth  those  that  are  troubled  with  the  shortnesse  of  breath,  and  fetch  their 
wind  thicke  and  often,  and  breaketh  without  peril  the  impostumes  of  the 
breast  Being  taken  in  the  manner  as  they  take  tobaco,  it  mightly  preuaileth 
against  the  diseases  aforesaid." 

Emplorjment. — Those  who  wish  to  exhibit  colt's-foot,  on  account  of  its 
demulcent  properties,  generally  boil  a  handful  of  the  leaves  in  a  quart  of 
water  down  to  a  pilit ;  and  the  decoction,  after  being  strained,  is  sweetened 
with  honey  or  coarse  sugar.     The  dose  is  a  teacupfuL 

A  kind  of  tinder,  or  touchwood,  is  in  some  countries  made  of  the  roots, 
impregnated  with  nitre. 


(Mttt  333.     !^Olt{gatllilI  ^strantS.  —  Bearing  flowers  which   have   the 
disk-florets  perfect,  and  those  of  the  ray  neutral. 

0ENX7S  CENTAUREA. — Calyx  various,  mostly  imbricate,  roundish ;  egret  simple, 
various ;  receptacle  bristly ;  corollas  of  the  ray  fiimiel-shape,  longer,  irregular. 

NO.   296.— BLESSED    THISTLE. 

QmmoH  Names. — Holy  Thistle,  Spotted  Thistle,  Spotted  Cardus,  &c. 
C.  BKNZDicTA. — Scalcs  of  the  involucre  doubly  armed  with  spines,  woolly   bracted; 
leaves  somewhat  decurrent,  toothed,  spiny. 
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Description. — This  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  spontaneously  in  the  south 
of  France,  in  Spain,  Barbary,  and  the  Levant,  flowering  plentifully  in  June, 
and  partially  until  September.  It  has  become  naturalized  in  this  countryy 
and  is  much  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental  as  well  as  a  medical 
plant. 

Properties. — This  plant  was  formerly  in  such  high  repute,  that  it  obtained 
the  name  of  the  blessed  thistle,  and  was  given  for  the  plague,  worms,  and 
numerous  other  diseases.  If  we  are  to  believe  Simon  Pauli,  it  has  no  equal 
in  healing  obstinate  ulcers,  and  even  cancers ;  and  Arnoldus  de  Villa-nova 
lauds  it  in  the  same  extravagant  manner.  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  now  but 
little  employed,  it  is  a  useful  medicine ;  the  strong  decoction  or  infusion 
being  capable,  like  the  chamomile,  of  inducing  vomiting.  The  infusion,  less 
strong,  taken  while  warm,  produces  a  copious  determination  to  the  skin ; 
while  six  drams  of  the  leaves,  added  to  a  pint  of  cold  water,  forms  an  elegant 
bitter  infusion,  which  is  very  efficacious  in  loss  of  appetite  and  dyspepsia. 
Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues. 

Employment. — "  The  blessed  thistle,"  says  Dr.  Wood,  '^  may  be  so  ad- 
ministered as  to  prove  tonic,  diaphoretic,  or  emetic.  The  cold  infusion, 
made  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  to  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  employed 
as  a  mild  tonic  in  debilitated  conditions  of  the  stomach.  A  stronger  infu- 
sion, taken  warm  while  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  produces  copious 
perspiration.  A  still  stronger  infusion,  or  the  decoction,  taken  in  large 
draughts,  provokes  vomiting,  and  has  been  used  to  assist  the  operation  of 
emetics.  The  herb,  however,  is  at  present  little  employed,  as  all  its  benefi- 
cial effects  may  be  obtained  from  chamomile.  The  dose  of  the  powder  as  a 
tonic  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram ;  that  of  the  infusion  two  fluid  ounces." 

Incompatibles. — Nitrate  of  silver  and  superacetate  of  lead. 


GENUS  HELIANTHUS. — Calyx  imbricate,  sab-sqaarroee,  leafy;  receptacle  flat, 
chaffy ;  egret  2-leaved,  chaff**like,  cadncoaa. 

NO.    297.  — SUNFLOWER. 

Common  Names.  —  Common  Sunflower,  dec. 

H.  ANNUUS. — Leaves  all  cordate,  3-nerved ;   peduncles  thickening  upward;   flowers 
nodding. 

Description.  —  This  is  an  exotic  plant,  but  a  well-known  one,  cultivated 
in  all  our  gardens,  and  requires  no  further  description.  '^It  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  young  botanists  to  examine  as  a  specimen  of  the  third  order  of  the 
class  Syngenesia,  as  the  organs  are  large,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
class  well  developed. 

Properties. — The  leaves  are  mildly  carminative  and  anti-spasmodic,  but 
are  seldom  used.  The  pith  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Percy  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  MoxA,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  by  the  nitre  which  it  contains. 
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and  which  enables  it  to  burn  without  insufflation.  The  stem,  when  perfectly 
mature,  is  cut  into  transverse  sections  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  which 
must  be  carefully  dried»  and  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  place.  They  have  this 
advantage,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  the  cortical  portion,  they 
may  be  held  with  impunity,  while  burning,  between  the  fingers  of  the  operator. 

One  bushel  of  the  seeds  yields  by  expression  three  quarts  of  cold  and  four 
of  hot  pressed  oil.  The  uses  to  which  this  oil  is  adapted  are  various.  It 
18  equal  to  olive-oil  for  table  or  medical  use,  and  superior  in  many  respects 
to  sperm  for  lamps,  while  for  paints  and  machinery  it  is  well  adapted  to 
aopersede  the  oils  used  in  them.  For  burning  in  lamps  the  sunflower  pos- 
aeases  one  advantage,  which  has  been  an  object  of  deep  solicitude  ever  since 
sperm-oil  came  into  use — it  has  no  perceptible  smell:  hence  sick  persons 
and  others,  to  whom  the  smell  of  sperm*oil  is  so  oflTensive,  can  use  the  sun- 
flower-oil with  perfect  freedom.  Its  advantages  in  this  respect  have  been 
fully  tested  in  Philadelphia,  wherelt  is  recommended  by  some  eminent  phy- 
sicians, and  in  constant  use  by  their  patients.  It  has  another  important 
advantage  over  sperm-oil — it  aflfords  about  one  third  more  light;  that  is, 
sunflower-oil  will  last  one  third  longer  than  sperm,  both  while  burning  aflTord- 
iBg  the  same  quantity  of  light. 

EmploytnenU — The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Helianthus  divaricatus,  but  they  are  not  so  elficacious. 

NO.    298.  — WILD    SUNFLOWER. 

Qmtnon  Names. — Small,  Rongh  Sunflower,  &c. 

H.  DrvARicATUS.  —  Stem  glabrous,  very  bronching ;  leaves  nearly  opposite,  sessile,  lance- 
ovate,  3-nerved,  scabrous  above,  smooth  beneath ;  panicle  trichotomous,  slender,  few- 
flowered. 

Description. — The  wild  sunflower  is  a  showy  plant,  not  uncommon  in 
woods  and  thickets,  flowering  in  August  and  September.  The  stem  is  erect, 
round,  smooth,  generally  covered  with  a  sea-green  powder.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  narrow,  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  long  point,  slightly 
serrate,  three-nerved,  and  very  rough.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  in  the  wild 
plant  but  few  in  number,  in  the  cultivated  one  numerous.  The  branches 
of  the  panicle  either  forked  or  three-parted.  It  is  perennial,  and  has  an 
agreeable  and  somewhat  spicy  odor. 

Properties. — This  sunflower  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medicinal  plants 
that  our  country  produces.  It  is  carminative,  anti-spasmodic,  and  laxative, 
and  is  the  most  eflicacious  remedy  in  bilious  colic  that  can  be  administered. 
In  all  diseases  where  carminatives  and  anti-spasmodics  are  indicated,  it  may 
be  used  with  the  greatest  benefit. 

Employment. — The  leaves  or  the  root  (which  is  the  strongest)  may  be 
taken  in  powder,  in  doses  often  or  fifteen  grains  every  hour,  if  necessary,  or 
in  urgent  cases  in  a  larger  dose.  The  powdered  leaves  of  the  plant  form  the 
principal  ingredient  in  Hull's  celebrated  physic. 
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OSNUS  RUBBECKIiL— Calyx  iwaiwting  of  •  donUe  ianes  of  kailtli  or  ooIm; 
ncoptade  cbtffy,  cooic ;  egret  a  4-tooChed  mai^pa  or  none. 

NO.  S99.— THIMBL.C-WCCD. 

Obmwian  Noma. — Cone-flower,  Cooe-diek  Sunflower,  ftc. 

B.  iJkciNATA. — Lower leaTOt  pinnate ;  leafleti  3-16bed,  vpper  oaea  ovate ;  egret emale; 
stem  glabront* 

Properiiei  and  EZfet.— This  is  a  amall  plant,  lodigenoQa  to  this  oonatfy. 
In  wisting  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  it  has  prored  an  excellent  medicioa.  It 
is  diuretic  and  balsamic.  Its  properties  were  flrst  learoed  by  noticing  ito 
eflbct  on  a  sheep  that  had  lost  the  nse  of  its  hind  legs.  The  animal  daily 
dragged  itself  to  this  plant  and  ate  of  it,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
noticed  its  situation,  it  recovered.  By  shepherds  and  herdsmen  it  has  ainoe 
been  used  with  happy  eflbcts  b  stranguary  and  similar  diseases,  in  decoction. 


^lltr  9&.     ^0il(gl|0U  jlmffOm.— Bearing  flowers  in  which  the  rays 
only  are  pistillate;  disk-florets  staminate. 

GENUS  CALENDULA. — Calyx  many-leaved,  eqaal;  leeeptads naked;  egnl aoM; 
aeeds  of  the  ditk  membraaaceoas. 

NO.   aOO.  — MARIGOLD.  | 

Cbmmofi  Names. — Pot-Marigdid,  te. 

C.  OFFICINALIS. — Seed  keeled,  mnricate,  incurved. 

De$crxptum. — This  is  a  common  and  wqll-known  exotic  annual,  a  natire 
of  the  fields  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  much  cultivated  in  gardens,  princi- 
pally on  account  of  its  beauty,  and  sometimes  for  its  medical  properties. 

Properties. — The  marigold  has  a  peculiar,  ratiier  disagreeable  odor,  which 
is  lost  by  drying,  and  a  bitter,  rough,  saline  taste.  Among  its  constituents 
is  a  peculiar  principle,  called  C alendxtlin,  discovered  by  Geiger  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  flowers,  and  considered  by  Berzelius  as  analogous  to  Bassorin, 
though  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  plant  is  anti-spasmodic,  sudorific,  deobstru- 
ent,  and  emmenagogue,  and  is  proper  in  low  forms  of  fever,  scrofula,  jaun- 
dice, amenorrhcea,  and  various  other  complaints.  Our  old  friend  Culpepper 
quaintly  observes  :  "  It  is  an  herb  of  the  £fim,  under  Leo.  It  strengthens  the 
heart  exceedingly,  and  is  very  expulsive,  and  a  little  less  efiectual  in  the  small- 
pox and  measles  than  saflfron.  The  juice  of  marigold-leaves,  mixed  with  vin- 
egar, and  any  hot  swelling  bathed  with  it,  instantly  gives  ease  and  assuages  it. 
The  flowers,  either  green  or  dried,  are  much  used  in  possets,  broth,  and  drbk, 
and  as  a  comforter  of  the  heart  and  spirits,  and  to  expel  any  malignant  or 
pestilential  quality  which  might  annoy  them !'' 

EmptoynieTU. — The  flowers  are  in  most  cases  used,  and  are  generally 
administered  in  the  recent  state,  in  the  form  of  tea,  which  is  useful  to  develop 
eruptions  in  exantbematous  diseases ;  also  good  in  ophthalmia  and  vertigo. 
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Cknf  ^t03S3*  (SljEJltdtna* — BeMug  flowers  with  the  stamens  on  the 
pistil,  distant  from  the  corol ;  pollen  mostly  glutinous,  and  most  of  the 
flowers  with  nectaries. 

(f^rtttr  S.     3l0inigt(ili[l. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  one  stamen. 

GENUS  CORALLORHIZA. — Lip  produced  behind,  adnate,  with  the  spar,  or  free; 
pollenia  4,  oblique,  not  parallel. 

NO.   30X.  — CRAWLEY. 

Chmman  Names.  —  Dragon's-claw,  Coral-teeth,  Fever-root,  ChickenVtoes,  &c. 
C.  ODONTORHiZA. — Lip  entire,  oval,  obtuse,  margin  crenate;  spur  obsolete,  adnate  to 
the  germ ;  capsule  sub-globose. 

Descripti-an.  —  This  curious  plant  has  no  leaves,  or  anjrthing  green  about 
it.  The  root  is  a  collection  of  small,  jointed,  irregular,  fleshy  bulbs,  branch- 
ing like  a  piece  of  coral.  From  these  rises  a  smooth,  fleshy,  striped  flower- 
stalk,  to  the  height  of  ten  inches,  bearing  a  spike  of  from  twelve  to  twenty 
brownish-green  flowers,  which  bloom  in  July  and  August.  The  fruit  is  a 
large,  strong-ribbed  box  or  capsule.  It  should  be  looked  for  in  old  woods, 
or  where  there  is  much  decaying  herbage. 

Properties. — This  plant,  prefaced  by  an  emetic,  forms  an  excellent  rem- 
edy in  the  cure  of  various  kinds  of  fever,  inducing  a  gentle  and  copious 
perspiration.  In  pleurisy  and  similar  diseases  it  is  likewise  found  uniformly 
beneficial. 

Employment. — It  is  administered  in  even  teaspoonfuls  of  the  powdered 
root,  given  in  any  warming  tea  at  varying  intervals ;  the  infusion  should  be 
drank  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne.  In  some  cases  it  is  mixed  in  equal  quan- 
ties  with  the  powdered  root  of  Asclepias  tuberosa. 


QENUS  EPIDENDRUM.^  Masses  of  pollen  4,  parallel,  separated  by  a  pennanent 
partition,  each  mass  with  a  granulated  elastic  filament  at  the  base ;  style  united 
lengthwise  with  the  claw  of  the  lip  into  a  tube. 

NO.  302.  — VANILLA-BEAN. 
E.  VAiriLLA.  —  Climbing;  leaves  ovate,  oblong,  sessile,  cauline. 

Description.  —  This  h  an  exotic,  climbing  plant,  growing  in  the  West  In- 
dies, Mexico,  and  South  America.  It  is  said  to  be  also  cultivated  in  the  isle 
of  France.  The  pods  are  collected  before  they  are  quite  ripe,  dried  in  the 
shade,  covered  over  with  a  coat  of  fixed  oil,  and  then  tied  in  bundles,  which 
are  surrounded  with  sheet-lead,  or  enclosed  in  small  metallic  boxes,  and  sent 
into  the  market.  Several  varieties  of  vanilla  exist  in  commerce.  The  most 
valuable,  called  ley  by  the  Spaniards,  consists  of  cylindrical,  somewhat  flat- 
tened pods,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  diree  or  four  lines  thick,  nearly  straight, 
narrowing  toward  the  extremities,  bent  at  the  base,  shining  and  dark-brown 
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externtny,  wrinkled  longtudinally,  soft  and  flexible,  and  contnining  within 
dieir  tough  shell  a  soft,  black  pnlp,  in  wbidi  nonMroos  imnote,  black,  glom 
seeds  a^  embedded.  It  has  a  peculiar,  strong,  ngreeaUa  odor,  and  a  warm, 
aromatic,  sweetish  taste.  The  interior  pnlpj  portion  is  the  most  nioinatie. 
Another  variety,  called  nmarona  by  the  Spaniards,  is  smeller,  of  a  lighter 
color,  and  less  aromatic  A  diird  variety  is  the  prampnma  of  the  Spaniards. 
In  this,  the  pods  are  from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  from  six  to  nine  fines 
broad,  almost  always  open,  brown,  soft,  viscid,  and  of  a  strong  odor,  hot  less 
pleasant  dian  tiiat  of  the  2^,  to  frbieb  it  Is  consideiod  inferior. 

Properiies  and  Dwi. — According  to  Bucholi,  vanilh  does  not  yield  vol- 
atile oil  when  distilled  with  water.  It  b  employed  to  flavor  chocolate,  ice- 
cream, &c.,  and  also  as  a  perfume.  It  has  recendy  been  recommended  as  a 
remedy  in  hysteria  and  low  fevers,  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  made  in  the 
proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  given  io 
tdblespoonful  dos^ 

•  ■ 

OlfNUS  GOODYERA.— Corol  ringent-fiie,  the  two  knrsr  petals  placed  uder  die 
g^boQs  Up,  which  is  nodividad  above  t  style  five ;  eoastitnent  p^rtiflfts  of  the  mssiM 
of  pollen  sogalar. 

NO.  303.  — SPOTTED    PLANTAIN. 

ObsMMW  Ndmei. — Rattlesnaks-leai^  Seroliila^wesd,  dbe. 

d.  PUBB8CBN8. — Leavst  radical,  ovate,  petbled,  vnns  colored,  reticalate ;  scape  iJMiithrid ; 
•cape  and  flowers  pubescent;  lip  ovate,  aeiuainate ;  petals  orate. 

Description. — The  spotted  plantain  grows  on  small  elevations,  in  beech 
and  maple  forests,  generally  a  number  of  the  plants  together.  Several  ever- 
green leaves  appear  close  to  the  ground,  pale  green  on  the  under  side,  and 
of  a  deeper  green  on  the  upper,  interspersed  with  light-colored  leaves  run- 
ning in  various  directions.  The  root  grows  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
with  fibres  on  the  under  side,  and  is  very  difficult  to  dry.  This  plant  should 
therefore  be  used  in  a  green  state. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  whole  plant  is  valuable,  applied  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  as  a  remedy  for  scrofulous  affections.  Employed  in 
the  same  manner,  it  is  said  to  be  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  ratdesnake. 


QENUS  ORCHIS.— Corol  ringent-like,  upper  petal  vanlted;  lip  dilsted,  spurred  be- 
neath ;  masses  of  pollen  2,  adnate,  terminal. 

NO.   304.— MALE    OROHI8. 

O.  MA8C1TI.A,  and  other  species. 

Description. — These  species  of  the  Orchis  are  noticed  merely  because 
from  them  the  Salbp  of  the  shops  is  made.  The  name  is  given  to  the  pre- 
pared bulbs  of  the  Orchis  masada  and  other  apecies  of  the  same  genus. 
The  male  orchis  is  a  native  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  northern  Africa. 
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lu  bulbs,  which  are  two  in  number,  oval  or  roundish,  internally  white  and 
spongy,  are  prepared  by  removing  their  epidermis,  plunging  them  into  boil- 
ing water,  then  stringing  them  together,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun  or  by 
tbe  fire.  By  this  process  they  acquire  the  appearance  and  consistence  which 
distinguish  them  as  found  in  the  shops.  They  were  formerly  procured  ex- 
clusively from  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  but  are  now  prepared  in  France,  and 
perhaps  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Properties. — Salep  is  in  small,  oval,  irregular  masses,  hard,  horny,  semi- 
transparent,  of  a  yellowish  color,  a  feeble  odor,  and  a  mild  mucilaginous 
tas^  It  is  sometimes  kept  in  powder.  In  composition  and  relation  to 
water  it  is  closely  analogous  to  tragacanth. 

Emphyment* — It  is  highly  nutritive,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  with  tapioca,  sago,  &c 


dlittr  3S.    Suitdttit*  —  Bearing  flowers  with  but  two  stamens. 

G£NUS  CYPRIPEDIUM.-^ Calyx  colored,  4-leaved,  spreading;  corol  none  (by  some 
the  calyx  is  considered  the  cord) ;  nectary  large,  hollow,  inflated ;  style  with  a  ter- 
minal  lobe,  and  petal-like  appradage  on  the  upper  side. 

NO.    305.  — LADIES'    SLIPPER. 

(hmmon  Names. — Yellow  Umbel,  N'erve-root,  Moccasin-flower,  3cc. 

C.  PUBxscENS. — Stem  leafy;  lobe  of  tbe  style  triangnlar-oblong,  obtnse ;  onter  petals 

oblong-ovate,  acuminate ;  inner  ones  very  long,  linear,  contorted ;  lip  compressed, 

shorter  than  the  petals. 
Synonyms.  —  Cypriptdium  JUtoeseens^  Redante ;  C.  calceoluSf  Walter. 

Description. — This  beautiful  plant  is  common  in  the  hills  and  swamps  of 
New  York,  and  is  found  throughout  the  United  States.  It  grows  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  sometimes  has  leaves  ail  tbe  way  up.  The 
flower  is  in  the  form  of  a  purse  or  round  bag,  with  a  small  entrance  near 
where  it  joins  the  stalk,  and  is  something  like  a  moccasin  or  slipper.  The 
roots  are  fibrous,  and  thickly  matted  together. 

Properties. — Ladies'- slipper  root  has  a  pungent,  mucilaginous  taste,  and 
t  peculiar,  somewhat  nauseous  smell.  It  is  sedative,  nervine,  and  anti-spas- 
modic, and  is  said  to  be  a  substitute  for  valerian  in  all  cases ;  but  my  expe- 
rience in  its  employment  does  not  coincide  with  this  opinion.  I  prefer  the 
English  valerian  in  all  cases  where  a  nervine  is  indicated.  Yet  the  Thomso- 
nians  and  many  of  our  own  physicians  prescribe  it  in  all  nervous  diseases 
and  hysterical  afliections,  to  allay  pain,  quiet  the  nerves,  and  promote  sleep. 
It  is  also  used  in  nervous  headache,  epilepsy,  tremors,  nervous  fevers,  &c. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  powder  is  a  teaspoonful,  diluted  in  sugar- 
water  or  other  liquid.  It  may  also  be  ased  in  decoction,  or  formed  into  an 
extract  As  with  valerian,  the  nervine  power  of  this  plant  is  increased  by 
combination  with  mild  tonics. 
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ittttt  %.    ^tntndlna. — Bearing  flowers  with  but  fiye  sttmens. 

GENUS  APOC  YNUM. — Corolla  bell-form ;  ttamens  with  ooDTeiging  tnthera,  i»oceed  • 
ing  from  the  middle  of  the  stigma,  and  alternating  with  5  nectaiiea;  adgma  thick, 
almost  Beadle ;  follicles  in  pairs,  long  linear. 

NO.    306.— BITTER -ROOT. 

Cwnman  Names. — American  Ipecac,  Black  Indian  Hemp,  Indian  Phymc,  dee. 

A.  GANNABiifUM. — Stem  erect  and  branching;  leaves  oblong-oval,  hoary  beneatli,  and 
downy  when  yonng  (more  or  less  glabrons  in  maturity) ;  cymes  lateral  and  temoinal, 
pubescent  when  young  (more  or  less  glabrous  in  maturity) ;  tube  of  the  corol  about 
equal  to  the  calyx,  with  an  erect  limb. 

Synonyms,  —  Apocynum  puhescens.  Brown.  The  Apocynum  andras^emifoliMm,  or  Dog- 
bane, is  perhaps  the  true  Bitter-root,  and  the  present  species  the  tme  Bi.acx 
Indian  Hemp  ;  but  their  medical  properties  are  nearly  or  quite  equivalent. 

Description. — Bilter-root  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  the  United 
States,  growing  in  meadows  and  in  low,  moist  woods.  The  stems  are  from 
one  to  several  in  number,  about  two  feet  in  height,  branched  above,  round, 
and  of  a  reddish  color ;  leaves  numerous  and  ovate,  hanging  on  foot-stalks. 
The  flowers  are  terminal,  forming  a  loose  panicle,  whitish,  similar  to  biick- 
wheat,  which  terminate  in  seed-pods  resembling  cucumbers,  containing  seeds. 
The  root  is  composed  of  numerous  long,  brown,  and  slender  branches,  radi- 
ating from  a  thick  tuber. 

Properties. — The  root  of  this  plant  consists  of  a  bark  and  ligneous  part 
Its  active  property  appears  to  be  confined  ahogether  to  the  bark,  which  has 
a  bitter  and  nauseous  taste,  and  a  smell  nearly  resembling  that  of  ipecacu- 
anha. According  to  Dr.  Bigelow,  it  contains  a  bitter  extractive  matter,  a 
resin,  &c. 

This  plant  is  emetic,  cathartic,  tonic,  and  diuretic.  For  a  knowledge  of 
its  qualities  we  are  indebted  to  the  aborigines,  by  whom  it  is  much  employed. 
It  has  been  given  with  success  in  dropsy.  Dr.  Eberle,  in  his  **  Therapeu- 
tics," says :  **  From  my  own  experience  with  this  plant,  which  has  not  been 
inconsiderable,  I  am  led  to  regard  it  as  very  little  inferior  to  the  officinal 
ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic.  Like  the  latter  article,  it  is  a  safe  and  efficacious 
vomit."  In  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  given  in  quantity  of  from  three  to 
four  grains  at  a  time.  It  is  also  useful  in  dyspepsia,  keeping  up  a  gentle 
action  of  the  bowels,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  tone  to  the  stomach.  It  is 
good  in  lues  venera  as  an  alterative.  Used  in  small  doses  in  dropsy  it  acts 
as  a  powerful  hydragogne,  cathartic,  emetic,  and  diuretic,  often  causing  large 
discharges  of  water  and  copious  perspiration. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  powder,  as  an  emetic,  is  about  thirty  grains; 
as  a  tonic,  from  two  to  four  grains.  We  use  it  principally  as  a  tonic  in  indi- 
gestion, in  combination  with  other  articles.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  com- 
posing the  Wine  Bitters,  which  is  very  valuable  in  dyspepsia,  and  enters  into 
)ur  Hepatic  Potoders. 
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QENUS  ASCLEPIAS.— Petab  5,  reflexed;  nectaries  5,  concave,  erect,  containing 
little  horns ;  each  stamen  with  a  pair  of  pendulous  masses  of  pollen  suspended  from 
the  top  of  the  stigma ;  follicles  smooth. 

NO.    307.— PLEURISV-ROOT. 

Common  Names.  —  White-root,  Butterfly -weed.  Orange  Swallow-wort,  Wind-root,  Flax- 
root,  Silk-weed,  Canada-root,  6cc, 

A.  TUBEROSA.  —  Leaves  alternate,  oblong, lanceolate,  sessile;  nmhels  forming  a  terminal 
corymb ;  stem  erect,  hairy,  spreading  at  the  top ;  flowers  a  bright-orange  color. 

Description. — Pleurisy-root  is  found  throughout  this  country,  but  grows 
more  abundantly  in  the  southern  states.  It  prefers  open  situations,  poor 
and  gravelly  soils,  along  streams  with  gravelly  beds,  and  on  hills ;  but  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  rich  and  loamy  soils. 

The  root  is  perennial,  large,  fleshy,  white,  variable  in  form,  fusiform, 
crooked  or  branched.  The  stems  are  numerous,  either  erect,  ascending,  or 
procumbent ;  round,  hairy,  green,  or  red.  The  leaves  are  scattered,  sessile, 
or  on  short  foot-stalks  ;  very  hairy,  pale  beneath,  entire  or  undulate,  oblong 
or  lanceolate,  or  nearly  linear,  obtuse  or  acute.  The  flowers  are  received 
by  long,  slender  pods,  containing  the  seed,  to  which  is  attached  a  kind  df 
silk ;  flowers  erect,  and  of  a  bright-orange  color. 

This  plant  may  be  easily  known  by  its  brilliant-colored  flowers,  which 
blossom  in  July  and  August  It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  although  in- 
odorous. All  the  Aiclepias  are  milky,  but  this  is  less  so  than  the  other 
plants  of  this  genus.  They  all  produce  a  fine  glossy  and  silky  down,  which 
has  sometimes  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beds,  hats,  cloth,  and 
paper. 

Properties.  —  The  root  when  dry  is  brittle,  and  may  be  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  It  is  somewhat  bitter  to  the  taste,  but  not  unpleasant.  It  contains 
a  bitter  extractive  matter  and  fecula,  which  are  both  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
When  fresh,  the  root  as  well  as  the  whole  plant  is  rather  unpleasant,  sub- 
acrid,  and  nauseous. 

Pleurisy-root  is  sub-tonic,  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  diuretic,  astringent, 

carminative,  anti-spasmodic.  Sec.  It  is  a  valuable  popular  remedy  in  many 
dbeases.  As  a  mild  sudorific  it  acts  safely,  without  producing  any  stimula- 
ting effect  upon  the  system.  Its  action  upon  the  lungs  is  specific,  assisting 
suppressed  expectoration,  and  relieving  the  difficult  breathing  of  patients 
who  are  laboring  under  attacks  of  pleurisy,  which  circumstance  has  obtained 
for  it  one  of  its  popular  names.  It  appears  likewise  to  exert  a  sort  of  mild 
tonic  eflfect  upon  the  system,  as  well  as  a  stimulant  power  over  the  excre- 
tories.  It  relieves  difficulty  of  breathing  in  general,  together  with  pains  in 
the  chest  Sometimes  it  operates  as  a  mild  cathartic,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  is  a  very  suitable  remedy  in  the  complaints  of  children.  In  low  stages  of 
typhus  and  other  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases  it  has  been  known  to 
excite  perspiration  when  other  sudorifics  have  failed. 
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In  the  southern  states,'*  says  Dr.  Wood,  *^  the  root  of  AteUpioi  tmberam 
has  long  been  employed  by  regular  practitioners  in  catarrh,  pneumonia,  pleu- 
risy, consumption,  and  other  pectoral  affections ;  and  appears  to  be  decidedly 
useful  if  applied  in  the  early  stages.  It  has  also  been  used  advantageously 
in  dysentery  and  acute  rheumatism,  and  might  probably  prove  beneficial  in 
our  autumnal  remittents." 

Dr.  Bigelow,  in  support  of  the  remedial  properties  of  this  article,  says : 
"  I  am  satisfied  of  its  utility  as  an  expectorant  medicine,  and  have  seen  no 
inconsiderable  benefit  arise  from  its  use  as  a  palliative  in  phthisis  pulmanaliM.^ 
Dr.  Eberle,  in  his  ''Therapeutics,". also  speaks  very  favorably  of  it  Dr. 
Burgon,  of  Pennsylvania,  considers  this  plant  a  highly  important  remedy  io 
the  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  other  distressing  symptoms,  accompanying  dentition, 
and  recommends  the  following  mode  of  administering  it :  ''  Boil  two  dnmi 
of  the  root  in  a  pint  of  fresh  milk,  down  to  three  gills :  an  ounce  of  this  is  to 
be  given  two  or  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  very  seldom  faib  to 
produce  copious  perspiration,  and  at  the  same  time  proves  gently  laxative.** 
He  also  recommends  it  in  cholera-infantum,  or  summer-complaint,  and  mt- 
rasmus.  It  is  very  serviceable  in  flatulent  colics  and  similar  affections.  Its 
beneficial  effects  in  colics  are  increased  by  combining  it  with  equal  quanti- 
ties of  ginger.  I  have  adminbtered  a  strong  infusion  of  the  pleurisy-root  in 
chronic  dysentery,  with  success. 

One  of  the  physicians  of  our  school,  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia, says :  '*  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  strong  decoction  or 
warm  infusion  of  pleurisy-root  (Asclcpias  tuherosa)  in  every  case  of  pleurisy 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  which  is  intrusted  to  my  care,  with  the  most 
marked  advantage,  and  this  too  in  nearly  every  stage  of  these  complaints. 
There  is  perhaps  no  single  article  of  the  materia  medica  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  treatment  of  these  cases  as  the  pleurisy-root.  It  not  only  operates 
very  favorably  as  a  diaphoretic,  but  is  an  expectorant  of  transcendent  value, 
invariably  increasing  the  freedom  of  breathing  as  well  as  the  facility  of  expec- 
toration ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  exert  a  specific  control  over  the  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  viscera  of  the  thorax.  - 

"  I  never  witness  the  operation  of  this  article  in  these  cases  without  being 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  its  valuable  properties  are  but 
little  understood  and  inadequately  appreciated  by  the  great  mass  of  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Certain  I  am,  that  if  medical  men  generally  understood  its 
importance  as  a  remedial  agent  in  these  cases,  we  should  hear  but  very  little 
about  the  use  of  tartrate  of  antimony  or  ipecac  as  nauseating  diaphoretics  in 
these  cases." 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains  three  times  a  day,  or  about  a  gill  of  the  strong  decoction  may  be  taken 
as  often.  A  vinous  and  aqueous  infusion  is  sometimes  recommended.  It 
enters  into  the  Diaphoretic  Decoction  of  our  pharmacopoeia,  which  is  used 
prinoipally  for  nlcuri^y ;  also  into  Smith's  Colic  Powders. 
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NO.    806.— MILKWEED. 

Common  Names.  —  Silkweed,  &c. 

A.  8TRIACA.  —  Stem  very  sirople;  leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  gradually  acute,  downy  !»<• 

nearh;  umbels  sub-nodding,  from  three  to  five  feet  high;  flowers  in  large,  cloj 

clusters,  sweet-scented. 

Description. — This  species  of  Asclepias  is  very  common  in  the  United 
States,  growing  in  sandy  fields,  on  the  roadsides,  and  on  the  banks  of  streams, 
from  New  England  to  Virginia,  flowering  in  Jitly  and  August.  It  has  sim- 
ple stems,  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  with  opposite,  lanceolate-oblong, 
petiolate  leaves,  downy  on  their  under  surface.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a 
pale  purple,  sweet-scented,  and  arranged  in  nodding  umbels,  which  are  two 
or  three  in  number.  The  nectary  is  bidentate.  The  pod  or  foUicle  is  cov- 
ered with  sharp  prickles,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  silky  seed-down, 
which  has  been  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  fur  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  and  for  feathers  in  beds  and  pillows. 

Properties. — The  root  has  lately  been  found  eSectual  in  the  cure  of 
dropsy.  It  is  a  powerful  diuretic,  sudorific,  emmenagogue,  and  alexiphar- 
mic,  and  has  been  found  beneficial  in  catarrhal,  cachectic,  scrofulous,  and 
rheumatic  disorders,  and  worms  in  children. 

Employment. — Boil  eight  ounces  of  the  dry  root  in  three  quarts  of  water ; 
of  this  a  gill  may  be  taken  four  times  a  day  for  the  dropsy,  increasing  the 
dose  according  to  its  effect.  For  other  complaints  a  larger  dose  may  be 
taken ;  or  the  roots  in  tincture  with  gin  may  be  used  in  dropsy  and  gravelly 
disorders. 

The  Asclepias  incamcUa^  or  the  white  Indian  hemp,  possesses  similar 
properties. 


dDrlltt  $3.     IBuanltriO.  —  Bearing  flowers  with  six  stamens. 

GENUS  ARISTOLOCHIA.— Calyx  none;  corol  1-petalled,  tabular,  tongue-shaped; 
stigmata  6 ;  capsule  inferior,  6-celled. 

NO.    309.^VIRQINIA    SNAKE-ROOT. 

A.  ssaPEifTARiA. — Leaves  oblong,  cordate,  acuminate,  flat;  stem  weak,  flexuoos;  pe- 
duncles radical. 

Description. — This  plant  is  found  in  shady  woods,  from  New  England  to 
Florida  and  Missoup,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  Allegany  and  Cumberland 
mountains,  and  scarce  in  alluvial  and  limestone  regions.  The  root  is  peren- 
nial, knotty,  and  gibbous,  brown,  and  very  fibrous ;  fibres,  long,  small,  and 
of  a  yellow  color  when  fresh.  The  stems  are  round,  slender,  weak,  jointed, 
bearing  from  three  to  seven  leaves,  and  from  one  to  three  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  petioled ;  base  heart-shaped,  end  sharp,  surface  smooth, 
of  a  pale-green  color.     The  flowers  are  nearly  radical  and  solitary,  on  foot- 
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Stalks  curved,  jointed,  colored,  with  some  small  scales ;  germ  inferior,  peri- 
gone,  reddish,  or  purplish ;  tube  crooked,  limb  bilabiate ;  upper  lip  notched, 
lower  entire,  both  short  and  lobular,  six-sessile;  anthers  oblong,  obtuse, 
attached  to  the  sides  of  a  large,  round,  sessile  stigma ;  capsule  oboval,  with 
six  cells,  and  many  minute  seeds. 

The  Virginia  snake-root  of  commerce  is  collected  from  several  species  or 
varieties  of  Aristolochiaj  possessing  similar  properties.  All  these  plants 
blossom  but  seldom,  or  once  in  their  lives,  in  May  or  June.  The  root  is 
chiefly  gathered  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 

Properties. — The  root  has  an  agreeable,  penetrating,  aromatic  smell,  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  valerian,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  pungent  taste.  It 
contains,  according  to  M.  Chevaliier's  analysis,  an  essential  oil,  to  which  it 
is  indebted  for  its  odor;  a  bitter  yellow  matter,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
a  resinous  matter,  some  gum,  albumen,  starch,  some  salts  of  potassa  and 
lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of  iron  and  silica.  Bucholz  obtained  from  1,000 
parts,  5  of  a  green,  fragrant  volatile  oil,  28*5  of  a  yellowish-green  resin,  17 
of  extractive  matter,  181  of  gummy  extract,  624  of  lignin,  and  144*5  of  water. 
Its  active  principles  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Dr.  Bigelow  states 
that  the  distilled  liquid  in  combination  with  the  volatile  oil,  on  standing, 
deposites  around  the  edges  of  its  surface  small  crystals  of  camphor. 

This  root  is  diaphoretic,  tonic,  anodyne,  anti-spasmodic,  cordial,  antiseptic, 
and  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  whole  system.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
the  materia  medica  as  a  remedy  against  snake-bites,  from  which  circumstance 
it  derives  its  name,  and  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  that  purpose. 

The  Virginia  snake-root  not  only  possesses  very  powerful  and  lasting  stim- 
ulant virtues,  but  besides  this  general  action,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  acts 
also  on  the  skin,  by  stimulating  this  membrane  and  increasing  perspiration. 
It  is  useful  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fevers  peculiar  to  armies  and  prisons, 
and  in  many  cases  has  undoubtedly  produced  very  good  effects.  It  is  now 
less  frequently  employed  than  formerly,  although  it  may  generally  be  admin- 
istered with  success  in  all  those  cases  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  pro- 
mote perspiration. 

Dr.  Chapman,  in  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  this  article,  says  :  "  To  remit- 
tent fever,  Serpentaria  seems  well  adapted,  having  in  many  cases  an  indis- 
putable superiority  over  the  Peruvian  bark,  inasmuch  as  it  is  rarely  offensive 
to  the  stomach,  and  maybe  given  in  those  obscure  states  of  the  disease  where 
the  remission  is  not  readily  discernible. ,  In  that  disorder  called  bilious  pleu- 
risy it  has  been  highly  useful.  In  bilious  complaints  it  checks  vomiting  ^nd 
tranquillizes  the  stomach." 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  and 
gradually  increased  to  half  a  dram.  Of  the  infusion,  which  is  prepared  by 
adding  four  drams  of  the  root  to  one  pound  of  water,  one  or  two  ounces 
may  be  given  every  four  hours.  This  snake-root  enters  into  the  Sudorific 
Drops  of  our  pharmacopoeia. 
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dSfS  3£j!^.  3£^QniItniI* — Stamens  in  flowers,  separate  from  pistils  on 
the  same  plant     Pollen  generally  abundant. 

(fyiitn  3.     3^ntUlld)rilI* — Bearing  flowers  with  but  one  stamen. 

GENUS  EUPHORBIA. — Involucre  perianth-like,  inflated,  with  alternating,  petal-like 
segments ;  staminate  florets  12  or  more,  at  the  base  of  the  stipe  of  the  pistillate  flower, 
each  consisting  of  an  anther  united  to  a  pedicel  by  a  filament ;  pistillate  flower  cen- 
tral, single,  stiped,  with  three  2-cleft  styles ;  capsule  3-lobed. 

NO.    310.— BLOOMINQ    8PURQE. 

Common  Names. — Large-flowering  Spurge,  dec. 

£.  coROLLATA. — Umbel  5-cleft,  3-parted,  and  dichotomous:  involucres  and  leaves  ob- 
long, obtuse ;  petals  obovate,  and  resembling  appendages  of  the  calyx. 

Description. — The  blooming  or  large-flowering  spurge,  in  common  lan- 
guage called  milkweed,  is  a  tall,  erect  plant,  with  a  large,  perennial,  branching, 
yellowish  root,  which  sends  up  several  stems  from  two  to  five  feet  in  height, 
round  and  generally  simple. 

The  plant  grows  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  and  abounds  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  prefers  a  dry,  barren, 
and  sandy  soil,  seldom  growing  in  woods  or  on  the  borders  of  streams.  Its 
flowers  appear  in  July  and  August.  The  root  is  the  only  part  used.  This, 
when  full  grown,  is  sometimes  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  two  feet  in  length. 
It  is  without  unpleasant  taste,  producing  only  a  sense  of  heat  a  short  time 
after  it  has  been  taken.  The  medical  virtues  are  said  to  reside  in  the  cortical 
portion,  which  is  thick,  and  constitutes  two  thirds  of  the  whole  root.  They 
are  taken  up  by  water  and  alcohol,  and  remain  in  the  extract  formed  by  the 
eyaporation  of  the  decoction  or  tincture. 

Properties. — In  a  full  dose,  the  root  of  the  Euphorbia  corollata  operates 
actively  and  with  sufficient  certainty  as  an  emetic,  producing  ordinarily  sev- 
eral discharges  from  the  stomach,  and  not  unfrequently  acting  with  consider- 
able energy  upon  the  bowels.  In  quantities  insufficient  to  vomit,  it  excites 
nausea,  almost  always  followed  by  brisk  purging.  In  still  smaller  doses  it 
is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant.  It  can  not,  however,  like  ipecacuanha,  be 
given  largely  in  cases  of  insensibility  of  stomach,  without  endangering  hyper- 
catharsis,  with  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
It  is  in  fact  greatly  inferior  to  this  emetic  in  mildness,  while  it  is  no  less  infe- 
rior to  the  tartarized  antimony  in  certainty.  It  is  objectionable  as  a  purge, 
in  xionsequence  of  the  nausea  which  it  occasions  when  given  in  cathartic 
doses.  Dr.  Zollickoflfer,  of  Baltimore,  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  to  the 
particular  notice  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  little  prescribed,  and  seldom 
kept  in  the  shops. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  dried  root  as  an  emetic  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains ;  as  a  cathartic,  from  three  to  ten  grains.  The  recent  root, 
bruised  and  applied  to  the  skin,  produces  vesication. 
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NO.    311.— IPECACUANHA. 

E.  IPECACUANHA. — Stcm  procumbent,  with  opposite,  obovate,  oblong,  or  linear  leavet; 
peduncles  axillary,  1-flowered,  elongated. 

Description. — This  13  a  low,  tufted  plant,  a  native  of  America,  growing 
in  shady  woods,  bogs,  and  sandy  soils,  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  of 
the  Union.  The  root  is  irregular  and  fleshy,  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
plant  it  bears,  and  running  deep  into  the  ground.  The  stems  rise  from  one 
root,  are  numerous,  erect,  or  procumbent,  forming  large  bunches  on  the 
ground ;  they  are  smooth,  regularly  dichotomous,  and  jointed  at  the  forks. 
The  leaves  are  inserted  at  the  joints,  opposite,  sessile,  smooth,  having  most 
frequently  an  oblong  shape,  differing,  however,  from  circular  to  linear ;  their 
size  and  color  are  likewise  variable.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  on  long  pe- 
duncles from  the  forks  of  the  stem ;  calyx  spreading,  divided  into  five  obtuse 
segments ;  stamens  numerous,  in  five  parcels,  appearing  at  different  timest 
two  or  three  together,  with  double  anthers.  The  fertile  flowers  have  large, 
roundish,  drooping,  pedicelled  germs,  crowned  with  six  revolute  stigmas ; 
capsule  three-celled. 

Properties. — The  dried  root  is  grayish  outside  and  white  within.  Ic  if 
light  and  brittle,  and  has  about  the  hardness  of  cork ;  the  taste  is  sweetish, 
and  not  very  unpleasant.  Dr.  Bigelow,  from  his  experiments  on  this  root, 
supposes  it  to  be  possessed  of  caoutchouc,  resin,  mucus,  and  probably  fecula 
and  starch. 

This  plant  is  emetic,  cathartic,  and  tonic,  possessing  very  valuable  medici- 
nal properties.  As  an  emetic,  it  has  nearly  superseded  the  officinal  ipecacu- 
anha, and  it  has  been  considered  by  some  physicians  to  be  very  little  inferior 
to  that  article  in  other  respects.  On  account  of  its  tonic  power,  it  has  been 
regarded  as  very  beneficial  in  intermittent  fevers.  Dr.  Eberle  states  that  he 
found  it  particularly  serviceable  as  a  sudorific  in  dysenteric  affections ;  and 
from  his  experience  of  its  effects  in  other  cases,  he  coincides  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Barton,  that  it  possesses  tonic  properties. 

Euphorbia  is  likewise  an  excellent  and  powerful  hydragogue,  evacuating 
the  water  when  all  other  agents  prove  unavailing.  Some  time  since  a  physi- 
cian consulted  me  in  a  case  of  obstinate  dropsy,  which  had  resisted  every 
means  made  use  of  to  remove  it.  I  advised  him  to  give  fifteen  grains  of  the 
Euphorbia  ipccanianha^  which  he  did  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
a  week  ;  and  the  effect  of  it  was,  a  complete  evacuation  of  the  water,  followed 
by  a  permanent  cure.  It  also  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  menstrual 
evacuation  ;  and  is  said  to  be  an  infallible  cure  for  bilious  colic,  first  produ- 
cing nausea  and  vomiting,  and  then  purging  freely.  Dr.  Bone,  of  New 
Jersey,  a  celebrated  botanic  physician,  prescribed  this  medicine  with  great 
success  in  a  variety  of  diseases. 

Employment.  —  The  powdered  root  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  grains,  in  molasses  or  tea. 
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<0l]tn  S3S*    €risnltrill*  —  Bearing  flowers  with  but  three  stamens. 

GENUS  COMPTONIA.  —  Staixiinate  flowers— ament  cylindric,  with  calyx-scales, 
1-flowered ;  corol  2-peta11ed  or  none ;  filaments  2-forked.  Pistillate  flowers — spike 
or  ament  ovate ;  corol  6'petalled ;  styles  2 ;  nut  oval,  1 -celled. 

NO.    313.  — 8^EET    FERN. 

Cbmmom  iVometf.— ^Sweet-bosh,  See. 

G.  ASPLENiroLiA. — Leavcs  loog-linesr,  alternately  crenate-pinnatifid. 

Description. — This  is  a  shrub  growing  on  mountains  and  sandy  plains, 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  states  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  Allegany  region.  Its 
green  flowers  appear  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
long-linear,  ten  or  twelve  times  as  long  as  broad,  alternately  crenate-pinnatifid, 
that  is,  unequally  scolloped  or  notched  on  both  edges.  It  is  called  sweet- 
bush,  sweet-ferry,  fern-bush,  fern-gale,  spleenwort,  &c. 

Properties.  —  The  leaves  emit  a  peculiar,  strong,  sweet,  balsamic  odor« 
which  is  increased  by  bruising  them,  and  have  a  pungent  taste.  It  contains 
benzoic  acid,  tannin,  and  resin.  This  is  a  plant  of  which  I  have  made  but 
little  use  in  my  practice.  I  insert  it  because  it  is  an  approved  article  of  the 
botanic  materia  medica,  and  because  my  present  object  is  chiefly  to  make  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  reformed  school  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
articles  whose  medical  powers  are  already  indicated  in  their  books.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  plant,  and  know  that  it  possesses  the  sensible  qualities  above 
ascribed  to  it. 

Sweet  fern  is  said  to  be  mildly  astringent,  stimulant  and  tonic,  cepbaliC| 
balsamic,  expectorant,  secernant,  deobstruent,  and  healing,  of  all  which  I 
have  no  doubt.  It  is  worthy  of  trial  in  the  weakening  complaints  peculiar  to 
females,  and  especially  in  the  bowel-complaints  of  children;  for,  when  taken 
with  milk  and  sugar,  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  When  the  bloody  flux  pre- 
vailed in  the  town  of  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  in  1781,  and  swept  oflT  the 
iohabitants  daily,  an  infusion  of  this  herb  cured  all  who  drank  it.  A  strong 
tea  expelled  a  tapeworm  from  a  person  in  Rhode  Island.  The  tea  is  good 
to  check  night-sweats.  It  also  makes  a  pleasant  beer,  and  for  this  purpose 
ia  much  employed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  combined  with  sassafras, 
wintergreen,  and  other  articles,  forming  a  wholesome  beverage. 

Employment. — The  decoction  of  the  leaves  b  the  usual  form  in  which  it 
18  given. 


OENUS  COIX. — Staminate  flowers  in  remote  spikes;  calyx-glume  2-flowered,  awn- 
less.  Pistillate  flowers — calyx-glame  2-flowered,  corol-glome  awnless ;  style  2-part- 
ed ;  seed  covered  with  the  bone-like  calyx. 

NO.    313. -JOB'S    TEARS. 

Qmman  Names. — Necklace- weed,  &c. 

C.  liACHRTHA. — Calm  semi-terete  above ;  flowers  naked ;  fmit  ovate. 
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Dcscripfwn. — This  plant  bears  a  white,  hard  berry,  which  is  used  18  t 
necklace  in  the  country  for  teething  children.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  diu- 
retic in  decoction. 


(Drhr  S15.    '^ttanltria*  —  Bearing  flowers  with  but  four  stamens. 

GENUS  ALNUS.  —  Staminate  flowers — ament  composed  of  wedge-fomu  truncate* 
3-flowered  receptacles ;  calyx  a  scale,  3-lobed ;  corol  4-parted.  Pistillate  flowers— 
calyx  2-flowered  scales,  somewhat  3-cleft;  corol  none;  seed  compressed,  orate, 
wingless. 

NO.    314.  — RED    ALDER. 

Cdmmon  Natnes, — Tag  Alder,  Swamp  Alder,  &c. 

A.  9KRRULATA. — Lcavcs  obovatc,  acumlnatc ;  veins  and  their  axils  hairy  beneatb ;  sti- 
pules oval,  obtuse. 

Description. — The  red  alder  is  a  swamp-tree,  growing  about  ten  feet  high, 
and  receives  its  most  common  name  from  the  tags  with  which  it  is  cohered 
during  the  winter 

Properties  and  Uses. — In  decoction,  or  in  beer,  it  is  used  very  frequently 
as  a  detergent,  and  alterative  to  the  blood.  An  ointment  made  from  it  ii 
good  in  burns  and  inflammation. 

Dr.  Helmich,  of  Ohio,  says :  **  I  am  persuaded  that  the  AInus  iemttaia 
is  one  of  our  most  valuable  vegetable  alteratives,  and  deserves  the  careful 
and  attentive  investigation  of  the  physician,  pharmacien,  and  medical  bott* 
nist.  More  recently  I  have  witnessed  the  valuable  properties  of  the  extractt 
prepared  by  the  evaporation  of  the  decoction  to  the  consistency  of  thick  tar. 
It  makes  a  very  convenient  form  for  pills  or  solution.  I  prescribed  a  strong 
decoction  of  the  extract  two  months  ago,  in  a  case  of  impetigo  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  which  had  proved  very  obstinate,  refusing  to  yield  to  all  the  Tarioua 
plans  of  treatment,  botli  general  and  local,  persisted  in  for  more  than  three 
years.  The  patient  was  a  lady  of  full  habit,  somewhat  corpulent,  but  with 
general  health  good.  The  disease  affected  both  ankles  over  the  instep.  She 
was  directed  to  drink  a  decoction  of  the  red  alder,  and  use  one  ounce  of  the 
extract  dissolved  In  eight  ounces  of  water  as  a  local  application  twice  a  day. 
In  two  weeks  her  husband  reported  to  me  that  *  the  one  ounce  of  extract  had 
done  more  for  her  than  all  other  remedies  put  together.'  At  the  present 
date,  two  months  since  the  first  application,  she  is  entirely  cured. 

"Impetigo  Is,  in  my  experience,  a  very  intracfable  form  of  disease;  yet  in 
this  case  it  yielded  readily  to  the  extract  of  red  alder.  It  is  the  first  and 
only  case  I  have  ever  prescribed  it  in  as  a  local  remedy.  1  intend,  however, 
to  give  it  a  more  extended  trial  in  some  other  diseases,  where  its  tonic  and 
astringent  properties  will  be  more  fully  tested.  I  am  informed  by  the  indi- 
vidual who  prepares  the  extract,  that  It  is  an  invaluable  remedy  for  dyspepsia, 
taken  in  doses  of  half  a  dram  three  times  daily." 
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OENUS  URTICA. — Staminate  flowers — calyx  4-leaved ;  corol  none ;  nectary  central, 
cyathifomi.    Pistillate  flowers — calyx  2-leaved ;  corol  none ;  seed  1,  glossy. 

NO.    315.— NETTLE. 

Common  Names. — Common  Nettle,  6cc. 

U.  DioicA. — Leaves  opposite,  cordate,  lance-ovate,  coarsely  serrate ;  flowers  dioecious; 
spikes  panicled,  glomerate,  in  pairs,  longer  than  the  petioles. 

This  common  plant  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  description. 

Properties.  —  The  leaves  of  the  fresh  plant  stimulate,  inflame,  and  raise 
blisters  where  they  touch  the  skin ;  hence,  when  a  powerful  rubefacient  is 
required,  stinging  with  nettles  has  been  recommended.  The  juice  is  astrin- 
gent, and  is  good  in  gravelly  complaints,  internal  hemorrhage,  and  spitting  of 
blood.  The  decoction  is  beneficial  for  those  who  make  bloody  urine,  and 
for  all  beginning  consumptions.  It  is  asserted  that  the  seeds  and  flowers  of 
the  nettle  may  with  eflicacy  be  substituted  for  the  Peruvian  bark  in  all  febrile 
aflfections,  especially  in  tertian  and  quartan  agues.  For  this  purpose  the 
portion  to  be  given  should  never  exceed  one  dram,  administered  in  wine ;  in 
large  doses  it  induces  a  lethargic  sleep.  The  root  of  this  species  of  the  net- 
tle is  a  very  powerful  astringent,  and  as  such  has  been  used,  in  the  form  of 
strong  decoction,  sweetened  with  loaf-sugar,  in  diarrhoea  and  dysentery. 

Employment. — The  better  way  to  prepare  it  is  to  make  a  strong  sirup 
of  the  nettle,  the  bark  of  the  wild  cherry,  and  the  root  of  the  blackberry.  A 
suitable  quantity  of  each  of  these  articles  is  to  be  repeatedly  boiled,  and  the 
liquid  strained  oflT  each  time,  until  the  strength  is  extracted ;  to  each  pint  of 
the  liquid  add  from  half  a  pound  to  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar  and  one  gill  of 
fourth-proof  French  brandy,  together  with  a  little  cinnamon,  allspice,  or  nut- 
meg. The  dose  for  an  adult  varies  from  one  half  to  a  wineglassful  five  or 
six  times  daily ;  the  dose  for  a  child  from  one  to  two  years  old  is  a  teaspoon- 
ful  often  repeated.  A  little  rhubarb,  either  alone  or  combined  with  magne- 
sia or  prepared  chalk,  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  laxative  before  the 
employment  of  the  sirup.  This  course  has  been  found  very  effectual  in  the 
treatment  of  all  bowel-complaints,  or  when  there  is  debility  of  the  exhalents, 
connected  with  general  debility  of  the  system.  It  is  a  valuable  preparation 
in  the  summer-complaints  of  children. 


(ttttt  3C3S.  ^nlt(ailitria« — Bearing  flowers  with  more  than  ten  stamens, 
not  on  the  calyx. 

GENUS  ARUM.  —  Spathe  cncuUate,  1-leaved ;  spadix  not  entirely  covered  with  the 
fructification ;  being  more  or  less  naked  above,  with  pistillate  flowers  beneath,  and 
staminate  in  the  middle. 

NO.  316.  — ^ILD    TURNIP. 

(hmmon  Names. — Indian  Turnip,  Wake  Robin,  Dragon-root,  &c. 
A.  TupHTLLUM.  —  Sub-caulescent ;  leaves  temate;  leaflets  ovate,  Qcuminote;^  spadix 
elvbform ;  spathe  ovate,  acuminate,  peduncled,  with  the  laminse  as  long  as  the  spadix. 
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Description. — The  wild  turnip  has  a  tuberous,  perennial  root,  whicb 
sends  up  in  the  spring  a  large,  colored  spathe,  flattened  and  bent  at  the  top 
like  a  hood,  and  supported  by  an  erect,  purplish  scape.  The  spathe  has 
within  it  a  club-shaped  spadix,  variegated,  and  round  at  the  end ;  at  the  base 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  stamens,  the  female  organs  being  below  the  male. 
The  spathe,  spadix,  and  germs,  are  converted  into  a  bunch  of  scarlet  berries. 
The  leaves  stand  on  long,  sheathing  foot-stalks,  and  are  composed  of  leaflets, 
paler  beneath  than  on  their  upper  surface,  and  in  time  becoming  glaucous. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Arunif  known  by  the  diflTerent  color  of 
the  spathe,  which  in  one  is  white,  in  another  dark  purple,  and  in  a  third 
green.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  growing  in  swamps, 
along  ditches,  and  in  shady  places.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  stimulating,  but 
the  root  is  the  only  part  used  in  medicine ;  it  is  roundish,  flattened  at  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  is  covered  with  a  loose,  wrinkled,  blackish  epidermis.  In- 
ternally it  is  white  and  solid.  When  fresh,  it  has  a  slight  odor  and  is  very 
stimulating,  creating  when  chewed  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and 
mouth,  which  lasts  for  some  time,  and  leaves  a  sense  of  soreness.  The 
stimulating  quality  of  the  root  is  extremely  volatile,  and  entirely  destroyed 
by  heat.  The  root  becomes  in  a  great  measure  inert  when  dried,  but  may 
be  preserved  fresh  for  a  year,  for  medical  purposes,  if  buried  in  dry  earth  or 
sand. 

Properties. — The  wild  turnip  in  its  fresh  state  is  a  powerful  stimulant  and 
local  irritant,  possessing  the  power  of  stimulating  the  secretions  of  the  lungs 
and  skin.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  colic  and  pains  in  the  bowels.  Its 
pectoral  properties  have  proved  highly  beneficial  in  coughs,  consumptions 
of  the  lungs,  and  asthma,  for  which  purposes  Dr.  Thomson  states  that  he 
has  employed  it  for  more  than  forty  years. 

Employment. — The  root  should  be  dried,  pulverized,  and  given  in  honey, 
in  the  sirup  of  preserves,  or  in  any  other  saccharine  matter ;  or  it  may  be 
made  into  a  paste  with  honey  or  sirup,  and  used  in  the  form  of  candy,  by 
letting  the  substance  dissolve  gradually  on  the  tongue,  so  as  to  diflTuse  its 
warmth  through  the  mouth,  and  thus  employed  it  is  good  for  aphthous  sore 
mouth  and  throat. 


GENUS  BETULA.  —  Staminate  flowers — ament  cylindric,  imbricate ;  scales  peltate, 
3-flowered;  stamens  10  to  12.  Pistillate  flowers — calyx  a  2  or  3  flowered  scale; 
seed  1 -winged. 

NO.    317.— BLACK    BIRCH. 

Common  Names,  —  Sweet  Birch,  Spicy  Birch,  Cherry  Birch,  &c. 
B.  LENTA.  —  Leaves  cordate,  ovate,  sharply  serrate,  acuminate;   petioles  and  nerves 
hairy  beneath  on  large  trees. 

Description. — This  tree  grows  in  low  and  swampy  woods,  and  is  found 
throughout  the  United  States.     It  rises  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  height, 
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iending  out  many  branches  at  the  top.     The  leaves  are  ovate,  the  edges 
notched,  upper  surface  smooth,  the  under  ribbed  and  pale  colored. 

Properties  and  Uses.  —  The  bark,  in  decoction,  is  tonic  and  astringent. 
It  is  useful  in  all  complaints  of  the  bowels,  and  in  all  cases  of  obstruction. 
Made  into  a  sirup  with  peach-meats  or  cherry-stone  meats,  it  is  an  excellent 
article  to  promote  digestion,  and  to  use  as  a  general  restorative.  It  enters 
into  one  of  our  preparations  for  bowel-complaints. 


GENUS  FAGUS. — Staminate  flowers — ament  ronndish ;  calyx  5  or  6  clefb,  b«ll-form ; 
stamens  5  to  12.  Pistillate  flowers — calyx  4-toothe<}t  setose ;  germs  2 ;  nuts  2,  en- 
closed in  the  calyx,  becoming  coriaceoos,  echinate. 

NO.    318.  — BEEOH. 

QnKman  Names. — Red  Beech,  6cc. 

F.  FEERueiNEA.  —  Leavcs  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  pubescent  beneath,  coarsely  toothed, 
at  the  base  obtuse,  sub-cordate-oblique ;  nuts  ovate,  acutely  3-sided. 

Description. — The  beech  is  a  common  forest-tree,  found  growing  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  probably  too  well  known  to  require  a  particular 
description. 

Properties  and  Uses. — A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  used  in  diabetes.  It  is 
frequently  employed  by  people  in  the  southern  states  as  a  remedy  in  noctur- 
nal incontinence  of  urine  aflTecting  children.  A  decoction  of  the  leaves  is 
also  used  with  success  in  obstinate  ulcers,  various  cutaneous  diseases,  and 
dyspeptic  affections,  accompanied  with  great  prostration  of  strength,  head- 
ache, and  lowness  of  spirits. 

"  The  beech-tree,"  observes  the  **  Southern  Religious  Telegraph,"  "  is 
said  to  be  a  non-conductor  of  lightning.  So  notorious  is  this  fact,  that  the 
Indians,  when  the  sky  wears  the  appearance  of  a  thunder-storm,  leave  their 
pursuits  and  take  refuge  under  the  nearest  beech-tree.  In  Tennessee  the 
people  consider  it  a  complete  protection.  Dr.  Becton,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Mitchell,  states  that  the  beech-tree  is  never  known  to  be  struck  by  atmo- 
spheric electricity,  while  others  are  often  shattered  into  splinters.  May  not 
a  knowledge  of  this  fact  afford  protection  to  many  when  exposed  ?  And,  if 
such  are  the  qualifications  of  this  tree,  may  it  not  be  made  useful  as  a  pro- 
tection to  our  dwellings  ?" 


GENUS  JUGLANS. — Staminate  flowers — corol  6-parted ;  calyx  l-leaved,  scote-form, 
mostly  5-parted;  filaments  12  to  36.  Pistillate  flowers — corol  4-parted;  calyx 
4-cleft,  superior ;  styles  1  or  2 ;  nut  rugoee,  farrows  irregular. 

NO.    319.— BUTTERNUT. 

Common  Names.  —  White  Walnut,  &c. 

J.  CI5E11EA. — Leaves  numerous,  brancheolate,  serrate;  base  rounded,  soft,  pubescent 
beneath ;  petioles  villous ;  nut  obloDg-ovar«,  roiigfaly  sculptured,  ^ble ;  tree  largo. 
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Description. — The  butternut-tree  is  very  common  in  the  TToited  States, 
found  growing  in  valleys  and  on  mountains,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  further  description. 

Properties. — During  the  American  revolution,  when  medicines  were 
scarce,  this  article  was  brought  into  use  by  the  physicians  of  the  hospitals, 
and  was  esteemed  by  them  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  ordinary  cathartics. 
The  extract,  prepared  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  is  alone  employed. 
When  given  uncombined  with  other  articles,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
grains,  it  operates  as  an  active  cathartic,  without  occasioning  heat  or  irrita- 
tion. It  is  thought  to  be  very  applicable  in  indigestion,  as  an  aperient  in 
habitual  costiveness,  for  it  is  not  so  liable  to  leave  the  bowels  in  a  costive 
state  as  are  other  cathartics.  The  bark  for  making  the  extract  should  be 
procured  in  May  or  June. 

Employment. — It  is  given  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  as  indicated  above*  in 
doses  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grams. 


GENUS  QUERCUS. — Staminate  flowers — calyx  campandate,  lobed;  corol  none; 
stamina  5  to  10.  Pistillate  flowers — calyx  campanolate,  very  entire,  rough;  conl 
none ;  style  1 ;  stigmata  3 ;  nut  superior. 

NO.  320.  — WHITE    OAK. 

Q.  ALBA. — Leaves  annual,  pinnatifid ;  the  sinases  narrowed ;  segments  oblong,  without 
points. 

Description.  —  The  white  oak  is  found  growing  abundantly  in  forests  and 
open  lands  throughout  the  United  States.  It  rises  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  height, 
sending  off  numerous  large  branches.  The  leaves  are  lacerated,  ribbed, 
having  long  foot-stalks.  The  fruit  is  conical,  and  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  a  rough  shell. 

Properties. — Most  and  perhaps  all  the  species  of  oak  have  a  high  degree 
of  astringency,  depending  upon  tannin,  which  they  possess  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  on  account  of  which  they  are  extensively  used  in  the  preparation 
of  leather.  The  white  oak  is  one  of  the  American  species  which  is  most 
esteemed  for  this  property.  The  bark  of  the  young  branches  is  probably 
more  astringent  than  that  of  the  trunk,  on  account  of  the  mass  of  dead  coi> 
tical  layers  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  latter.  The  Qmer- 
cus  rubra  and  the  Querctu  tinctoria  possess  almost  identical  qualities  with 
the  above  species. 

Oak-bark  has  been  given  in  some  instances  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  greatly  inferior.  Its  chief  use  is  as  an  external  astrin- 
gent and  antiseptic.  A  strong  decoction  is  employed  with  advantage  as  a 
gargle  in  cynanche,  and  as  a  lotion  in  gangrenous  ulcers,  and  offensive  dis* 
charges  of  different  kinds. 

It  is  stated  that  the  powder  of  this  bark,  by  being  inhaled,  has  cured  pul- 
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monary  consumption.  It  is  used  by  us  in  falling  down  of  the  uterus  (pro^ 
cedentia),  prolapsus  ant,  leucorrhcea)  and  in  all  other  diseases  in  which 
astringents  are  required.  The  extract  is  employed  in  hernia  and  ulcers.  It 
is  excellent  as  both  a  wash  and  injection. 

Employment. — It  forms  the  basis  of  the  Astringent  Decoction  of  our  phar- 
macopoeia. It  also  enters  into  Ferris's  cancer-plaster,  for  cancers  and  invet- 
erate ulcers. 


(Olitn  3^.  3Sint8itll|t^a.  —  Bearing  flowers  with  filaments  united  in 
one  set. 

GENUS  CROTON.  — Staminate  flowers— Calyx  cylindrical,  5-toothed;  petals  5  or 
none;  stamens  10  to  15.  Pistillate  flowers — calyx  5-leaved  ornone;  corol  none; 
styles  3  or  6,  2-cleft ;  capsule  3-grained,  3-celled,  S-seeded. 

NO.    321.  — 0A80ARILLA. 

Qnnnwn  Names. — Cascarilla-bark  Tree,  &c. 

C.  ELEUTHERiA. — Leavcs  ovate-acuminate,  entire,  smooth,  silvery,  with  orbicular  scales 
beneath ;  racemes  axillary  or  terminal ;  stem  arborescent. 

Description. — Cascarilla  has  been  ascribed  by  diflTerent  authors  to  diflferent 
species  of  Croton.  The  stem  is  branched  and  covered  with  brown  bark,  of 
which  the  external  coat  is  rough  and  whitish.  The  leaves  are  long,  very 
narrow,  somewhat  pointed,  entire,  of  a  bright-green  color  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, downy,  and  of  a  silvery  whiteness  on  the  under ;  they  are  placed  alter- 
nately on  short  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  small,  greenish,  and  disposed 
in  long  terminal  spikes. 

The  Croton  eleutheria  grows  wild  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  the  Ba- 
hama islands,  in  one  of  which  (the  small  island  of  Eleutheria)  it  is  found  so 
abundantly  as  to  have  received  its  name  from  that  circumstance.  It  is  called 
by  Browne  seaside  balsam.  The  Croton  cascarilla,  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  is  smaller  than  the  preceding  species,  and  is  called  by  Browne  the 
small  seaside  balsam.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Bahamas,  has  been  found  abun- 
dantly in  Hayti,  and  is  said  also  to  grow  in  Peru  and  Paraguay.  Another 
species  (Croton  lineare)  is  the  wild  rosemary  of  Jamaica. 

Cascarilla  is  brought  to  this  market  from  the  West  Indies,  chiefly  from  the 
Bahamas.  It  comes  in  bags  or  casks.  We  have  observed  it  in  the  shops 
ID  two  forms  so  distinct  as  almost  to  deserve  the  title  of  varieties.  In  one, 
the  bark  is  in  rolled  pieces  of  every  size,  from  three  or  four  inches  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  to  the  smallest  fragments,  covered  externally 
with  a  dull-whitish  or  grayish-white  epidermis,  which  in  many  portions  is 
partially,  sometimes  wholly  removed,  leaving  a  dark-brown  surface,  while 
the  inner  surface  has  a  chocolate  color,  and  the  fracture  is  reddish-brown. 
The  small  pieces  are  sometimes  curled,  but  have  a  distinct  abrupt  edge  as 
if  broken  from  the  branches.     The  second  variety  consists  entirely  of  very 
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small  pieces,  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  very  thin,  withoat  the 
white  epidermis,  not  regularly  quilled,  bat  curved  more  or  less  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  their  length,  often  having  a  small  portion  of  woody  fibre  attacJied  to 
their  inner  surface,  and  presenting  an  appearance  precisely  as  if  shaved  by  a 
knife  from  the  stem  or  branches  of  the  shrub.  Whether  these  two  varieties 
are  derived  from  distinct  species,  or  differ  only  from  the  mode  of  collection, 
or  the  part  of  the  plant  from  which  they  are  taken,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

Properties. — Cascarilla  has  an  aromatic  odor,  rendered  much  more  dis- 
tinct by  friction,  and  a  warm,  spicy  bitter  taste.  It  is  brittle,  breaking  with 
a  short  fracture.  When  burnt  it  emits  a  pleasant  odor,  very  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  musk,  but  weaker  and  more  agreeable.  This  property  serves 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  barks.  It  was  analyzed  by  TrommsdorflT,  and 
more  recently  by  M.  Duval,  of  Liseux,  in  France.  The  constituents  found 
by  the  latter  were  albumen,  a  peculiar  kind  of  tannin,  a  bitter  crystallizable 
principle  called  Cascarillin,  a  red  coloring  matter,  fatty  matter  of  a  nau- 
seous odor,  wax,  gum,  a  volatile  oil,  resin,  starch,  pectic  acid,  chloride  of 
potassium,  a  salt  of  lime,  and  lignin.  The  oil,  according  to  Trommsdorff, 
constitutes  1*6  per  cent,  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  a  penetrating  odor 
analogous  to  that  of  the  plant,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  0*938.  To  obtain 
cascarillin,  M.  Duval  treated  the  powdered  bark  with  water,  added  acetate  of 
lead  to  the  solution,  separated  the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtered, 
evaporated  with  the  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  filtered  again,  evaporated 
again  at  a  low  temperature  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  allowed  this  to 
harden  by  cooling,  and  purified  the  matter  thus  obtained  by  twice  succes- 
sively treating  it,  first,  with  a  little  cold  alcohol,  to  separate  the  coloring 
and  fatty  matters,  and  afterward  with  boiling  alcohol  and  animal  charcoal. 
The  last  alcoholic  solution  was  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  Thus 
obtained,  cascarillin  is  white,  crystallized,  inodorous,  of  a  bitter  taste,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  neuter  in  chemical 
relations,  and  without  nitrogen.  Either  alcohol  or  water  will  partially  ex- 
tract the  active  matters  of  cascarilla ;  but  diluted  alcohol  is  the  proper  men- 
struum. 

The  medical  properties  of  this  bark  are  aromatic  and  tonic.  It  was  known 
in  Germany  so  early  as  the  year  1690,  and  was  much  used  as  a  substitute 
for  Peruvian  bark  by  those  who  were  prejudiced  against  that  febrifuge  in  the 
treatment  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers.  It  has,  however,  lost  much 
of  its  reputation,  and  is  now  employed  only  where  a  pleasant  and  gently 
stimulant  tonic  is  desirable,  as  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysen- 
tery, flatulent  colic,  and  other  cases  of  debility  of  the  stomach  or  bowels. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  sometimes  advantageously  combined  with  the  more 
power ftjl  bitters. 

Employment. — It  may  be  given  in  powder  or  infusion.  The  dose  of  the 
former  is  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  dram,  which  may  be  repeated  several  times 
a  day.     lo  consequence  of  its  pleasant  odor  when  burnt,  some  smokers  mix 
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it  in  small  quantity  with  tlwir  tobacco ;  but  it  is  said,  when  thus  employed, 
to  occasion  vertigo  and  intoxication. 

NO.    322.  — CROTON     PLANT. 

Qmunan  Name$. — Paring  Croton,  &c. 

C.  T10U0M. — Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  serrate,  glabrous;  stem  arboreas. 

Description, — This  plant  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Ceylon,  and  is  found  in 
Malabar,  China,  Cochin-China,  and  the  Molucca  islands.  Of  nearly  ninety 
species  of  the  genus  Croton,  this  is  the  only  one  that  is  purgative. 

It  is  a  low  tree,  seldom  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  with 
spreading  branches,  and  covered  with  a  blackish  bark.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, ovate-acuminate,  serrated,  and  smooth,  having  two  glands  seated  at  the 
base,  and  supported  on  longish  petioles.  The  flowers  are  in  erect,  simple, 
terminating  racemes.  In  the  male  flowers  the  calyx  is  cylindrical  and  five- 
tootlied ;  the  corolla  consists  of  five  straw-colored  petals,  and  there  are  from 
ten  to  fifteen  stamina.  In  the  female  flowers  the  calyx  is  many-cleft,  and 
reflected  under  the  germen ;  there  is  no  corolla,  but  there  are  three  bifid 
styles.  The  capsule  is  trilocular  and  smooth,  each  cell  containing  one  seed ; 
the  seeds  are  about  the  si;se  of  a  hazel-nut,  somewhat  concave  on  one  side, 
and  convex  on  the  other,  of  a  brownish-vellow  color. 

The  tree  is  pervaded  throughout  by  an  active  purgative  principle,  which 
is  probably  analogous  to  that  found  in  other  plants  belonging  to  the  family 
of  the  Euphorbia^ea.  Rumphius  says  that  the  root  is  employed  in  Am- 
boyna,  in  the  dose  of  a  few  grains,  as  a  drastic  purge  in  dropsy ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  author,  the  leaves  are  so  acrid  that,  when  chewed  and  swal- 
lowed, they  excite  painful  inflammation  in  the  lips,  mouth,  throat,  and  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  wood  in  small  doses  is  said 
to  be  diaphoretic ;  in  larger,  purgative  and  emetic.  But  the  seeds  are  the 
portion  in  which  the  active  principle  of  the  plant  is  most  concentrated  ;  these 
have  long  been  employed  throughout  the  whole  of  India  as  a  powerful  pur- 
gative, and  were  introduced  so  early  as  the  year  1630  into  Europe,  where 
they  were  known  by  the  names  of  grana  Molucca  and  grana  tiglia.  But 
in  consequence  of  their  violent  effects  they  passed  into  neglect,  and  had 
ceased  to  be  ranked  among  medicines,  when,  at  a  recent  period,  attention 
was  again  called  to  them  by  the  writings  of  some  English  physicians  in  India. 
They  are  now  imported  for  the  oil  which  they  aflTord,  and  which  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  plant  considered  officinal. 

The  seeds  are  rather  larger  than  a  grain  of  coflTee,  of  an  oblong  form, 
rounded  at  the  extremities,  with  two  faces,  the  external  considerably  more 
convex  than  the  internal,  separated  from  each  other  by  longitudinal  ridges, 
and  each  divided  by  a  similar  longitudinal  ridge,  so  that  the  whole  seed  pre- 
sents an  irregular  quadrangular  figure.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  grain  of  coflfee, 
tlieir  internal  surface  is  flat  with  a  longitudinal  groove,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  only  two  seeds  in  the  capsule,  the  groove  being  produced  by  the  central 
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column  or  axis.  The  shell  is  covered  with  a  soft,  yellowish-brown  epider- 
mis, beneath  which  the  surface  is  black  and  smooth ;  and  as  the  epidermis 
is  often  partially  removed  by  friction  during  their  carriage,  the  seeds  as  they 
come  to  us  are  frequently  of  a  mottled  appearance,  and  sometimes  nearly 
black.  The  kernel  or  nucleus  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  abounds 
in  oil.  In  India  the  seeds  are  prepared  for  use  by  submitting  them  to  slight 
torrefaction,  by  which  the  shell  is  rendered  more  easily  separable,  and  the 
acrid  property  thought  to  be  mitigated.  In  the  dose  of  one  or  two  grains 
the  kernel  purges  with  great  activity. 

The  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds,  in  general  previously 
roasted,  and  deprived  of  the  shell.  It  may  also  be  separated  by  decoction 
in  water,  or  by  the  action  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oil,  and  leaves  it 
behind  when  evaporated.  According  to  Dr.  Nimmo,  the  seeds  consist  of 
64  parts  of  kernel,  and  36  of  envelope,  in  the  hundred ;  and  the  cotyledons 
yield  60  per  cent,  of  oil. 

Dr.  Burrough,  who  was  for  some  time  in  India,  states  that  much  of  the 
croton-oil  there  prepared  for  exportation  is  derived  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
wholly  different  from  the  Croton  tiglium.  Dr.  Griffith,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  says  that,  from  a  parcel  of  these  seeds  presented  to  him  by  Dr. 
Burrough,  he  had  succeeded  in  raising  a  plant  which  proved  to  be  the  Jatro- 
pha  curcaSi  the  seeds  of  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Barbadoes  ntUs. 
The  oil  is  weaker  than  the  genuine  croton-oil,  but  is  said  by  Dr.  Burrough 
to  be  an  efficient  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  three  or  four  drops. 

Properties.  —  Croton-oil,  as  usually  found  in  the  shops,  is  of  an  orange  or 
reddish-yellow  color,  which  is  owing  to  the  roasting  of  the  seeds  previously 
to  expression,  and  varies  more  or  less  according  to  the  greater  or  less  dura- 
tion of  this  process.  When  procured  without  roasting,  it  is  very  nearly  col- 
orless. Its  smell  is  faint  but  peculiar,  its  taste  hot  and  acrid,  leaving  in  the 
mouth  a  disagreeable  sensation  which  continues  for  many  hours.  The  oil 
is  wholly  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  partially  so  in 
alcohol.  Dr.  Nimmo  ascertained  that  it  consists  of  two  portions  :  one  acrid 
and  purgative,  amounting  to  45  per  cent.,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  having 
an  acrid  reaction  ;  the  other  a  mild  oleaginous  substance  like  olive-oil,  solu- 
ble in  ether  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  when  the  liquor  cools.  The  acrid  portion  con- 
sists of  a  resinous  substance,  and  a  very  acrid  volatile  acid,  for  which  Brande 
has  proposed  the  name  of  crotonic  acid  ;  and  a  recent  analysis  of  the  oil  has 
brought  to  light  a  new  principle,  which  is  called  Crotonin. 

Croton-oil  is  a  powerful  hydragogue  purgative,  acting,  for  the  most  parti 
when  given  in  moderate  doses,  with  ease  to  the  patient,  but  in  large  doses 
apt  to  excite  vomiting  and  severe  griping  pain,  and  capable,  if  immoderately 
taken,  of  producing  fatal  effects.  It  acts  with  great  rapidity,  frequently  evac- 
uating the  bowels  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  generally  exciting  a  rumbling 
iensation  in  half  that  tiipe.     It  also  possesses  great  advantage  in  the  minute- 
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ness  of  the  dose,  on  account  of  which  it  may  frequently  be  given  when  we 
should  fail  with  more  bulky  medicines,  as  in  mania,  coma,  and  the  cases  of 
children.  A  drop  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  comatose  patient  will  generally 
operate ;  and  it  is  stated  by  a  French  author  that  four  drops,  applied  extern 
Daily  by  friction  around  the  umbilicus,  will  produce  a  purgative  effect. 

Though  long  used  in  India,  and  known  a  century  ago  to  the  Dutch  phy- 
sicians, this  article  did  not  attract  general  notice  until  about  the  year  1820, 
when  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Conwell.  It  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  in  which  it  often  produces  the  hap- 
piest effects  after  the  failure  of  other  medicines ;  but  it  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  powerful  and  speedy  purging 
is  demanded.  Dropsy,  apoplexy,  mania,  and  visceral  obstructions,  are  among 
the  complaints  in  which  it  has  been  particularly  recommended.  The  seeds 
are  said  to  have  been  used  with  great  success  in  India  in  amenorrhcea. 

Applied  externally,  the  oil  produces  inflammation  of  the  skin,  attended 
with  a  pustular  eruption,  «nd  has  been  employed  in  this  manner  in  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  neuralgia,  glandular  and  other  indolent  swellings,  and  in  pulmo- 
nary diseases.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be  diluted  with  three  parts  of 
olive-oil,  soap-liniment,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  other  convenient  vehicle,  and 
applied  in  the  way  of  liniment  twice  or  oftener  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Sometimes  the  insusceptibility  of  the  skin  to  its  influence  is  such  as  to  require 
its  application  undiluted. 

Employment. — The  dose  for  an  adult  is  one  or  two  drops,  and  is  most 
conveniently  administered  in  the  form  of  pill.  A  very  safe  and  convenient 
plan  is  to  make  two  drops  into  four  pills  with  crumb  of  bread,  and  to  give 
one  every  hour  till  they  operate.  The  oil  may  also  be  administered  in  emul- 
sion. The  form  of  tincture  may  be  advantageously  resorted  to  when  a 
minute  quantity  of  the  medicine,  as  it  affords  the  means  of  readily  dividing 
the  dose. 

Adulterations. — It  is  thought  that  the  croton-oil  is  often  adulterated  with 
other  fixed  oils ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  castor-oil,  they  may  be  detected 
by  their  less  degree  of  solubility  in  alcohol,  while  the  latter  is  discoverable 
by  its  greater  solubility.  If  cold  alcohol  dissolve  less  than  45  per  cent,  of  a 
suspected  sample,  the  presence  of  olive-oil  may  be  inferred ;  if  more,  that  of 
castor-oiL  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  detect  by  this  test  a  mixture 
of  these  two  oils  in  certain  proportions. 


GENUS  CURCUBITA.—Staminate  flowers— calyx  S-toothed;  corol  Scleft ;  filamcntt 
d.  Pistillate  flowers — calyx  and  corol  like  the  staminate ;  pistil  3-cleft;  pomaceona 
berry  large,  3  to  5  celled ;  seeds  thickened  at  the  margin. 

NO.    383.  — PUMPKIN. 
C.  pspo. — Leaves  cordate,  obtuse,  Bub-5-lobed,  denticulate. 
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Properties  and  Uses. — The  common  pumpkiD  needs  no  description.  The 
seeds  are  highly  recommended,  in  decoction,  as  a  diuretic.  If  the  oil  can 
be  obtained,  however,  it  is  better.  Dr.  Smith  states  that  he  makes  great  use 
of  this  article.  The  dose  may  be  from  six  to  twelve  drops  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  or  oftener  if  required-  ''  It  is,  perhaps,*'  says  the  above  author, 
**  without  exception,  the  most  certain  and  efficient  diuretic  that  we  possess, 
relieving  spasm  of  the  urinary  passages  and  scalding  of  urine.'' 


GENUS  STILLINGIA. — Stominate  flowers — involacre  hemispherical,  matiy  flow- 
ered, or  wanting ;  perianth  tubular,  erase ;  stanoens  2  or  3,  exsert.  Pistillate  flowcfS 
—-calyx  1-flowered,  inferior;  style  3-cleft;  capsule  3-grained. 

NO.    324— QUEEN'S    DELIGHT. 

Qnnnum  Names. — Cock-up-hat,  Stillingia,  Yaw-root,  &c. 

S.  8TLVATICA. — Hcrbaceous ;  leaves  sessile,  lance-oblong,  tapering  at  the  base,  serru- 
late ;  ataminate  florets  scarcely  longer  than  the  bract^l  scale. 

Description, — This  plant  is  found  from  Virginia  to  Florida,  usually  pre- 
ferring dry,  open  woods.  It  has  a  large,  thick,  woody,  horizontal  root,  send- 
ing up  a  smooth,  round,  and  lightish-colored  stem,  rising  from  one  to  three 
feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  oblong  or  lanceolate,  somewhat  tapering  at 
both  ends,  without  foot-stalks,  and  bordered  with  very  minute  teeth.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  arranged  in  a  terminal  spike,  making  their  appearance 
in  Muy  and  June.  The  plant,  when  broken,  emits  a  milky  juice.  It  has 
various  common  names  in  different  sections,  such  as  queen's-root,  cock-up- 
hat,  and  zanthoxylum. 

Properties,  —  The  bark  of  the  root  has  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  tind  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  valuable  tonic,  alterative,  and  diuretic.  It  is  also 
purgative,  if  given  in  large  doses.  It  is  much  employed  in  the  southern 
states  as  a  remedy  in  syphilis,  gonorrhcea,  gleet,  aflTcctions  of  the  kidneys* 
scrofula,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver  and  skin.  Dr.  Comings,  in  speak* 
ing  of  this  plant,  says :  '*  It  will  be  well  to  exercise  some  caution  in  its  use, 
as  I  find  it  very  irritating  to  the  fauces,  and  even  the  whole  alimentary  canaL 
It  is  perfectly  safe,  however,  combined  with  some  mucilaginous  substance. 
I  find  it  very  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease,  in  all  its  (brros, 
being  a  capital  alterative  and  laxative.  I  have  cured  old  cases  of  syphilis 
with  this  article  in  which  other  medicines  had  been  used  unsuccessfully  for 
years." 

Employment.  —  The  tincture  is  prepared  by  macerating  two  ounces  of  the 
bark  of  the  bruised  root  in  a  pint  of  alcohol.  Of  this,  a  teaspoonful  or  more 
is  given  two  or  three  limes  a  day.  Dr.  Woodruff  says  that  from  ten  to 
twenty  grains  of  the  powder  will  operate  briskly  as  a  cathartic ;  but  where 
an  alterative  effect  is  required  merely,  without  an  active  movement  of  the 
bowels,  from  three  to  six  grains  is  a  suflicient  dose. 
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dOBS  TtK.  SlOtnO. — stamens  in  flowers  separate  from  the  pistils,  on 
separate  plants.     Pollen  abundant. 

(Drlltr  3t(.     CftflnitriO. — Bearing  flowers  with  four  stamens. 

GENUS  MYRICA. — Starainnte  flowers — ament  oblong ;  calyx  an  ovate  lunnlate  acale  5 
enrol  none;  stamens  4  to  6;  anthers  4-valved.  Pistillate  flowers — calyx  and  corol 
like  those  of  the  staminate;  stigma  2;  drupe  1-seeded. 

NO.  325.  — BAYBERRY. 

Common  Names,  —  Candle-berry,  Wax-berry,  Wax-Myrtle,  &c. 

M.  CKRiFKnA.  —  Leaves  wedgp-lanceolate,  acute,  with  distant  serratures  at  the  apex; 
staminate  aments  lax,  scales  acute ;  fruit  small,  globose,  covered  with  a  whitish  wax, 
in  a  mealy  state ;  flowers  green  and  purple.     Var.  pumila^  leaves  lance-Iincar. 

Description.  —  This  shrub  grows  on  and  near  the  seashore,  from  Maine  to 
Georgia,  in  New  England  and  Virginia  very  abundantly.  It  also  grows 
about  the  great  lakes  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  but  that  found  near  the  seashore  is  thought 
to  be  strongest  and  best.  The  flowers,  which  are  green  and  purple,  appear 
about  May. 

Properties.  —  For  removing  canker  from  the  system,  in  all  chronic  cases, 
this  is  an  invaluable  medicine.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  though  itsefllects 
on  the  sensitive  organs  arc  not  to  most  persons  so  disagreeable  as  those  of 
cayenne  und  some  other  stimulants.  It  is  astringent  and  slightly  mucilagin- 
ous, producing  that  kind  of  action  in  the  system  which  generates  heat,  and 
is  consequently  very  properly  united  with  cayenne  to  raise  the  action  in  all 
cases  of  cold  clamminess  where  there  is  much  morbific  matter  in  the  system, 
in  which  cases  it  may  be  given  strong  and  without  limit  as  to  quantity.  In 
acute  and  high  fever,  where  the  skin  is  very  dry  and  hot,  and  the  pulse 
quick,  full,  and  strong,  it  is  not  considered  so  good  to  promote  perspiration, 
to  relieve  the  oppressive  superficial  heat,  and  quiet  the  nervous  system,  as 
catnep,  sage,  balm,  boneset,  and  many  other  cooling  sudorlfics.  If  given 
weak,  however,  and  in  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  it  answers  well,  even  in 
those  cases  where,  to  give  it  very  strong,  in  small  quantities  of  fluid,  is  ob- 
jectionable, because  it  creates  the  excitement  which  produces  thirst,  without 
furnishing  fluids  to  slake  it. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  strongest,  but  so  great  is  the  demand  for  it, 
that  the  whole  should  be  collected,  and  the  leaves  also  preserved,  of  all  the 
shrubs  that  are  dug  up.  These  will  be  useful  in  less  urgent  cases.  They 
should  be  kept  distinct,  and  properly  labelled.  They  will  be  found  very 
useful  in  poultices  for  old  canker-sores,  scrofulous  tumors,  &c.  A  constant 
drink  of  bayberry  and  sumach  bark  is  excellent  for  scrofula  in  alinust  any 
stage. 

I  know  of  but  the  case  previously  mentioned  where  it  is  improper,  and  it 
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is  so  there  only  because  it  is  less  valuable  than  some  other  articles.  Being 
astringent  and  stimulant,  it  is  not  so  suitable,  when  the  skin  or  tlie  mucous 
membrane  is  already  contracted  and  excited,  as  articles  that  relax  and  lubri- 
cate. In  all  other  cases  it  tends  to  promote  every  secretion,  and  is,  of 
course,  good  to  remove  canker  from  every  obstructed  organ  or  tissue  of  the 
system. 

Employment,  —  The  bark  is  used  in  infusion  and  decoction,  and  ia  poul* 
tice  for  scrofulous  ulcers,  as  previously  indicated. 

NO.    32G.— MEADOW-FERN. 

Common  Names.  —  Sweet  Gale,  Bog-Myrtle,  Dutch  Myrtle,  &c. 

M.  GALE. — Leaves  wedge-lanceolate,  serrate  at  the  apex,  obtuse,  sterile;  aments  imbri- 
cated ;  scales  actuninate,  ciliate ;  fruit  in  scaly  heads,  with  a  stroDg  aromatic  odor. 

Description. — The  meadow-fern  is  to  be  found  in  wet  meadows  and  about 
the  edges  of  ponds  and  streams,  where  it  often  grows  in  large  beds  or  patches. 
The  stem  is  much  branched,  from  two  to  five  feet  high,  and  covered  with  a 
reddish  bark.  The  leaves  are  narrow  at  the  base,  increasing  in  width  toward 
the  end,  and  bordered  with  a  few  remote  teeth.  During  the  summer,  small 
buds  may  be  observed  to  form  on  the  male  shrub,  which  expand  about  the 
first  of  the  ensuing  May  into  long,  scaly-looking  flowers.  On  the  fruitful 
shrub  the  flowers  present  a  different  appearance,  and  are  succeeded  by  small 
green  burs  or  seed-vessels  which  grow  in  clusters  upon  the  branches. 

This  plant  is  abundant  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  but  is  rare  in 
many  of  the  other  states,  although  it  has  a  tolerably  wide  geographical  range. 
The  burs  attain  their  full  size  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  they  should 
be  collected  and  carefully  dried.  Ilubbed  upon  the  skin,  they  stain  it  yel- 
low. The  leaves  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  instead  of  hops,  for 
the  making  of  beer.  In  Sweden  the  inhabitants  employ  them  in  curing 
the  itch. 

Properties  and  Uses.  —  The  meadow-fern  burs  have  a  fragrant  odor,  and 
an  aromatic,  bitter,  and  pungent  taste.  Infused  in  spirit,  they  make  a  yellow 
tincture,  which  is  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England  as  a  tonic  or  restora- 
tive. They  are  particularly  valuable  as  an  external  application  in  itch,  poi- 
son, and  all  troublesome  humors  or  eruptions,  and  may  be  employed  in  the 
form  of  ointment.  The  decoction,  sweetened  with  honey,  and  taken  in  the 
quantity  of  a  teacupful  three  times  a  day,  is  also  beneficial  in  the  above  com- 
plaints, having  the  efl!ect  to  invigorate  the  stomach,  purify  the  blood,  and 
restore  the  skin  to  a  healthy  tone.  Dr.  Mattson  states  that  he  has  frequently 
recommended  it  as  an  injection  into  the  urethra,  in  gonorrhoea  and  gleet,  and 
always  with  good  results. 
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GENUS  VISCUM.  —  Staminate  flowers — calyx  4 -parted ;  corolla  none;  anthers  ses- 
sile, adhering  to  the  calyx.  Pistillate  flowers — calyx  4-leaved,  superior;  corolla 
and  style  none ;  berry  l-secded,  globose ;  seed  cordate ;  parasitic. 

NO.    327. -MISTLETOE. 

V.  TKKTiciLLATUM. — Branches  opposite  and  whorled ;  leaves  wedge-ovate,  3-nerved; 
spikes  axillary,  a  little  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  berries  yellowish- white. 

Description.  —  This  is  a  parasitical  plant,  something  like  a  large  bush;  it 
grows  on  various  trees,  but  that  which  is  found  on  the  oak  is  chiefly  used. 
The  branches  are  regularly  forked,  leaves  ending  obtuse,  in  pairs.  The 
berries  are  white,  smooth,  globular,  and  clustered,  remaining  on  throughout 
the  winter,  and  containing  one  fleshy  seed.  The  plant  should  be  separated 
from  the  oak  about  the  last  of  November,  carefully  dried,  ground  into  a  fine 
powder,  and  confined  in  a  bottle  well  stopped. — The  mistletoe  is  the  sacred 
plant  of  the  Druids. 

Properties. — Mistletoe  has  been  recorded  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  epi- 
lepsy by  many  eminent  physicians,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The  reason 
why  it  has  failed  in  the  later  trials  of  some  practitioners  is  probably  because 
they  did  not  prescribe  a  sufficient  quantity,  or  because  it  had  been  long  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  lost  its  virtues. 

Employment. — To  begin  with,  the  dose  may  be  a  teaspoonful  four  times 
a  day,  in  valerian-tea,  increasing  it  to  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls,  according 
to  its  effects. 


(Driftr  5J.    ^Blltllllltrill. — Bearing  flowers  with  five  stamens. 

GENUS  XANTHOXYLUM.  — Staminate  flowers  — calyx  5- parted;  corolla  none; 
stamens  3  to  6.  Pistillate  flowers — pistils  3  to  5 ;  capsules  equal  to  the  number  of 
pistils,  1 -seeded. 

NO.    328.— PRICKLY    ASH. 

Common  Names. — Toothache-Tree,  &c. 

X.  FRAXiNEUM.  —  Prickly ;  leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  lance-oval,  suh-entire,  sessile,  equal 
at  the  base ;  umbels  axillary. 

Description. — This  is  a  tall  shrub,  indigenous  to  the  southern  states,  and 
13  found  plentifully  in  the  middle  states,  in  meadows  and  low,  moist  ground. 
The  bark  is  thin,  gray  externally,  and  yellowish-white  internally ;  its  taste  b 
pungent,  aromatic,  and  exciting  a  copious  discharge  of  saliva. 

Properties. — Dr.  Staples  obtained  from  the  bark  a  crystalline  substance 
analogous  to  Piperin,  united  with  an  oil  possessing  all  the  aroma,  acridity, 
and  warmth,  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark  and  berries  are  chiefly  used 
in  medicine.  The  fresh  leaves  are  also  valuable.  When  rubbed,  they  are 
oily  and  aromatic.  The  bark  possesses  very  energetic  stimulant  and  diapho- 
retic properties,  analogous  to  those  of  mezereon-bark.     It  is  a  popular  medi- 
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cine,  and  often  exhibited  in  practice  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheuroatisniy  i 
which  affection  we  employ  both  the  bark  and  berries.  It  is  said  that  by  a 
protracted  internal  use  it  has  in  several  instances  produced  salivation.  It  is 
recommended  in  malignant  ulcers,  both  as  an  internal  and  external  remedy, 
and  several  cases  in  testimony  of  its  efficacy  in  this  respect  are  related  in  the 
London  *'  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,"  and  in  the  '*  Transactions  of  xht 
London  Medical  Society."  Prickly  ash  is  a  valuable  article,  and  should  be 
used  much  more  than  it  is  by  all  who  can  gather  and  prepare  it 

EmploymenU — The  powder  is  given  in  doses  of  ten,  twenty,  and  eveB 
thirty  grains.  Of  the  decoction,  prepared  by  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  bark 
in  a  quart  of  water  until  it  is  reduced  one  third,  the  doses  are  two  or  three 
ounces  in  as  many  hours.  The  tincture  of  the  bark  and  capsules  is  a  pop- 
ular  drink  in  chronic  rheumatism. 


GEN  [IS  HUMULUS. — Staminate  flowers — calyx  5-leaved ;  corol  nonp ;  anthers 
two  |>ore8  at  the  top.     Pistillate  flowers — calyx  an  oblique,  entire  scale ;  corol 
styles  2 ;  seed  single-coated,  the  head  strobile-form. 

NO.    329.— HOPS. 

H.  LUPULUS. — Stem  twining,  rough;  leaves  petiolate,  3  to  5  lobed,  acute,  sharply 
rate,  roogh :  staminate  flowers  panicled. 

Description. — The  hop  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  Europe,  spring- 
ing up  spontaneously  along  hedges.  It  is  likewise  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale,  for  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  for  other  uses,  in  the  north  of  France, 
and  in  Flanders,  England,  and  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  ornamental  plant,  climbing  to  a  great  height ;  the  root  is  peren- 
nial ;  the  stems  are  annual,  twining  around  the  poles  set  for  them,  angular, 
and  covered  with  rough,  minute  prickles.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  on 
long,  winding  petioles ;  the  smaller  ones  are  heart-shaped,  the  longer  ones 
three  or  ?i\e  lobed,  veiny,  serrated,  and  extremely  rough.  The  flowering- 
branches  are  rough  and  axillary;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  and  of  a  greenish 
color ;  the  stamens  are  short,  the  anthers  oblong,  and  bursting  by  two  termi- 
nal pores. 

Properties. — The  fruit  of  the  hop  is  composed  of  foliaceous  and  persist- 
ent scales,  and  covered  with  small  hair,  charged  with  a  kind  of  dust  called 
LupuLiN.  It  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  and  possesses  an  aromatic  and 
bitter  matter.  According  to  MM.  Payen  and  Chevallier's  analyses,  this  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  resin,  105  parts ;  bitter  matter,  25 ;  essential  oil,  41 ; 
gum  ;  a  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  and  osmazome  ;  some  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, silica,  sulphur,  oxyde  of  iron,  and  salts,  with  base  of  potassa  and  lime. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  obtained  by  rubbing  the 
cones  of  the  hops  on  a  sieve:  the  lupulin  passes  through,  and  is  received  on 
a  piece  of  paper.  It  is  purifled  by  immersing  it  in  water.  This  article 
possesses  the  same  properties  as  the  hops,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
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In  too  large  doses,  it  produces  a  sensation  of  heat  in  the  epigastric  region, 
and  throughout  the  abdominal  parts,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  costlveness, 
nausea,  vomiting,  &c. 

Independently  of  lupulin,  hops  contain,  according  to  MM.  Payen  and 
Chevallier,  a  volatile  oil,  a  fatty  matter,  wax,  some  acetate  of  ammonia,  mal- 
ate  of  lime,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of  osmazome.  Boiling 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  dissolve  the  active  principles  of  this  plant. 

"It  is  an  agreeable  bitter,  anodyne,  diuretic  remedy,"  says  Dr.  E.  Smitbi 
"though  its  virtues  are  not  properly  appreciated.  The  extract  or  tincture 
of  hops  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  opium  in  most  cases,  as  it 
possesses  its  anodyne  qualities,  without  the  narcotic,  and  it  may  be  given  in 
many  cases  where  opium  can  not  be  employed.  In  consumptions,  particu- 
larly, it  is  preferable,  as  it  gives  ease,  without  any  deleterious  effects.  It 
has  been  employed  with  success  in  jaundice,  indigestion,  hypochondriac  pas- 
sions, venereal  complaints,  worms,  &c." 

In  the  form  of  tincture,  I  have  given  it  with  success  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels.  A  strong  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  hops  is  very  useful  in  some 
forms  of  dyspepsia  attended  with  nervous  irritation  and  loss  of  tone  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels ;  in  such  cases  it  acts  as  a  tonic  and  sedative.  It  is 
also  employed  successfully  in  advanced  stages  of  typhoid  fevers,  where  ner- 
vous tremors  and  twitching  of  the  tendons  fsnbsultus  tendinvm)  exist.  I 
have  likewise  used  it  with  success  in  the  after-pains  of  women,  thereby  allay- 
ing the  spasmodic  uneasiness  of  the  uterus.  -  It  is  well  adapted  to  drunkards* 
and  I  have  found  it  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  treatment  oi  mania  d  potu, 

A  bag,  filled  with  warm  hops,  and  placed  under  the  head,  is  a  popular 
remedy  to  quiet  nervous  irritation  and  procure  sleep.  In  fomentations  thej 
are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  for  this  purpose  are  excellent  in  inflammatory 
fevers,  and  especially  in  pleurisies,  where  they  afford  tlie  most  agreeable 
relief. 

Employment. — The  hop  may  be  administered  in  tincture,  decoction,  infu- 
sion, or  pills  made  of  the  extract.  As  a  tonic,  the  infusion  (of  which  a  wine- 
glassful  may  be  taken)  is  the  best.  The  extract  is  made  by  boiling  the 
strength  to  a  thin  sirup,  and  then  evaporating  it  till  it  becomes  thick,  when 
it  should  be  put  in  a  pot  and  covered  with  alcohol  to  prevent  its  mould- 
ing. The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  in  pills,  to  be  taken  three  times  a 
day,  fasting. 

"All  the  effects  of  the  preparations  of  hops,"  says  Wood,  "  may  be  ob- 
tained with  greater  certainty  and  convenience  by  the  use  of  Ivpulin.  The  dose 
in  substance  is  from  six  to  twelve  grains,  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  which 
Inay  be  made  by  rubbing  the  powder  in  a  warm  mortar  till  it  acquires  the 
consistence  of  a  ductile  mass,  and  then  moulding  it  into  the  proper  shape." 

It  is  said  that  the  Spaniards  boil  a  pound  of  the  hop-roots  in  four  quarts 
of  water  down  to  three  quarts,  and  drink  half  a  pint  warm  in  the  morning 
when  in  bed,  for  the  venereal. 
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(tltn  ^S*     BrinnitrUl.  —  Bearing  flowers  with  six  stamens. 

GENUS  COCCULUS.  —  Sepals  and  petals  arranged  in  a  doable  series,  very  rardy  m 
a  triple  series ;  stamens  6,  free,  opposite  to  the  petals ;  carpella  3-6 ;  fruit  dnipaoeoM^ 
reniform,  rather  compressed,  1-seeded ;  cotyledons  distant. 

NO.    330.— IMPORTED    OOLUMBO. 

Common  Names. — Calnmba,  &c. 

C.  PALMATUs. — Leaves  cordate,  5  to  7  lobed;  lobes  entire,  aenminate,  somewhat  hairy 
on  both  sides ;  stem  and  germens  clothed  with  glandalar  hair. 

Description. — There  are  few  articles  of  the  materia  medica  more  gener- 
ally esteemed  than  columbo-root.  It  is  procured  from  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  of  the  Menispermea,  and  was  formerly  erroneously  supposed  to  deriFe 
its  name  from  Columbo,  the  principal  town  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which 
was  regarded  as  its  native  country.  Among  the  Africans  its  name  is  kalumb. 
It  is  spelt  kalumbo  by  the  Portuguese,  in  whose  language  the  o  is  mute ;  and 
from  this,  Dr.  Berry,  of  England,  tells  us,  the  name  originated  by  which  thia 
valuable  root  is  known  in  Europe.  It  is  a  staple  export  of  the  Portuguese 
from  M osambique ;  and  when  we  consider  the  quantity  exported,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  circumstance  that  its  native  country  should  have  been  so 
long  unknown.  It  is,  however,  now  ascertained  to  grow  naturally  and  in 
abundance  in  the  thick  forests  that  are  said  to  cover  the  shores  about  Oibo 
and  Mosambique,  on  the  east  ooast  of  Africa,  and  inland  for  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  thick,  fibrous,  and  composed  of  fusiform  ramifi- 
cations.  It  is  found  in  commerce  in  sections  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  or  in  pieces  two  or  three  inches  long,  covered  with  a  thick  and  yel- 
lowish bark,  easily  detached,  and  having  a  rugose  epidermis  of  a  brown  or 
olive  color.  The  parenchyma  is  of  a  spongy  texture,  of  a  greenish-yellow 
color,  presenting  several  concentric  zones.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  and  its  smell 
unpleasant. 

Properties. — Columbo,  according  to  M.  Planch,  contains  of  starch  33 
parts  ;  gum,  9  ;  a  principle  containing  nitrogen,  6 ;  a  yellow  bitter  matter,  13; 
a  little  volatile  oil ;  some  salts  of  lime  and  potassa ;  aome  oxyde  of  iron ; 
silica  and  lignin. 

This  article  is  possessed  of  a  bitter  quality,  without  any  astringency  or 
acrimony  ;  but  if  it  is  given  in  too  large  doses,  it  is  apt  to  nauseate.  When 
administered  in  proper  quantities,  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  giving  strength  to  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  without  stimulating,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
very  useful  in  hectic  fever.  In  dyspeptic  complaints  it  exerts  its  greatest 
benefits,  and  is  one  of  the  best  tonics  which  we  can  employ  in  those  cases. 
Dr.  Eberle  administered  this  article,  in  union  with  ipecacuanha,  with  marked 
advantage,  in  dyspepsia.  He  gave  ten  or  twelve  grains  of  columbo  with  two 
of  ipecacuanha. 
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Employment — Columbo  may  be  administered  in  the  forms  of  powder  and 
infusion.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  grains.  The 
infusion  is  prepared  by  adding  from  one  to  two  drams  of  tlie  root  to  a  pint 
of  boiling  water.  This  article  enters  into  the  Restorative  Cordial  of  our 
pharmacopoeia. 

GENUS  DIOSCOREA. — Staminate  flowers — calyx  6-paned ;  coroUa  none ;  stylet  3; 
ctpsules  3-celled,  triangular,  compreeeed;  cells  2-8eeded;  seeds  with  membrana- 
ceous margins. 

NO.  331. —  YAM- ROOT. 

Cbmman  Names. — China-root,  ice 

D.  YILLOSA. — Leaves  alternate,  opposite,  verticillate,  cordate,  acuminate,  pabescent 
beneath,  3-nerved. 

Description* — This  plant  merits  a  place  in  all  the  works  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  medical  botany.  It  b  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  United 
Slates,  in  shady  locations,  growing  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  It  has  an 
herbaceous  stem,  or  rather  it  might  be  considered  a  vine ;  the  roots  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  some  of  those  of  the  brier  kind,  being  woody,  tough, 
and  knotty,  and  of  a  pretty  uniform  thickness.  For  medical  employment, 
the  root  should  be  collected  in  July  or  August,  and  dried  well  in  the  shade. 

Properties. — It  seems  to  possess  strong  antinspasmodic  and  anodyne,  as 
well  as  some  diaphoretic  and  anti-emetic  properties.  The  knowledge  of  its 
medical  virtues  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Bone,  a  celebrated  botanic  physician 
of  New  Jersey,  who  used  it  secretly  for  many  years  as  a  remedy  for  bilious 
colic,  and  who  was  eminently  successful  in  the  treatment  of  this  painful  and 
truly  formidable  disease.  I  have  had  numerous  opportunities  of  testing  its 
virtues  in  the  cure  of  this  complaint,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to 
the  favorable  notice  of  medical  practitioners  generally  as  an  article  possessing 
properties  which  especially  adapt  it  to  the  treatment  of  the  above  affection. 

Employment. — It  is  used  in  decoction,  made  by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  on  two  ounces  of  the  bruised  root,  simmering  it  very  slowly  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  straining  it  For  bilious  colic,  half  a  teacupful  should  be 
gii^en  every  twenty  minutes,  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  until  relief  is 
obtained,  by  checking  vomiting  and  relaxing  the  system.  It  seldom  fails  to 
produce  its  beneficial  effects  in  less  than  an  hour  after  it  is  taken.  The  ap- 
plicadon  of  a  large  mustard-plaster  over  the  abdomen  assists  its  action. 


dENUS  SMIL  AX. — Staminate  flowers — calyx  6-leaved,  inferior;  corolnone ;  anthers 
adhering  to  the  filaments.  Pistillate  flowers — calyx  6-leaved,  inferior ;  corol  none ; 
styles  minute,  3 ;  berry  3-celled,  1  to  3  seeded. 

NO.    332.— JAOOB'S    LADDER. 

fiL  PBDUNCULARis. — Stem  terete,  climbing  or  arching  over;  leaves  roiuid-ovate,  cordate, 
acuminate,  about  9-nerved ;  umbels  long-peduncled. 
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Description, — This  plant  grows  6n  rich  soils  in  bushy  places.  A  single, 
smooth,  vine-like  stalk,  four  or  five  feet  and  sometimes  more  in  height,  sends 
off  branches  in  various  directions,  which  become  attached  to  shrubbery,  &c., 
near  by.  The  root  is  irregular,  contorted,  branched,  long,  and  woody,  and 
has  many  circular  depi^ssions  on  its  sides,  like  those  on  Solomon^s  seal. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  infusion,  drank  freely,  is  employed  as  a  strong 
diuretic,  and  is  very  good  in  affections  of  the  bladder.  It  is  said  likewise  to 
possess  superior  and  efficacious  lithontriptic  properties. 

NO.    333.  — SPANISH    SARSAPARILLA. 

S.  SARSAPARILLA. — Prickly ;  leaves  unarmed,  lance-ovate,  retase,  with  a  pcnnt  sob- 
S-nerved. 

Description.  —  This  plant  is  indigenous  to  South  America,  growing  spon- 
taneously in  Peru  and  other  parts  of  that  continent,  and  also  in  Mexico  and 
the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

The  stem  is  articulate,  branchy,  furnished  with  recurved  thorns ;  the  leaves 
are  alternate,  tough,  cordiform,  furnished  with  two  tendrils  at  their  baae. 
The  flowers  are  greenish,  dioecious,  in  small  simple  umbels  upon  a  common 
pedicel ;  calyx  six-divided :  male  flowers  with  six  stamina ;  female  flowers 
having  one  ovary  with  three  monospermous  cells ;  three  stigmas*  The  frail 
is  a  round  berry,  of  a  reddish  color,  containing  three  seeds.  The  root  is 
fibrous,  several  feet  long,  and  of  the  size  of  a  quill ;  the  bark  is  wrinkled, 
reddish-gray  externally,  white  internally,  and  of  a  pink  color ;  it  is  inodor- 
ous, mucilaginous,  and  bitter. 

Properties. — The  root  contains  a  peculiar  proximate  principle,  discovered 
by  Pallota,  and  called  Parillin  ;  it  is  white,  pulverulent,  and  heavier  than 
distilled  water.  Pallota  also  found  the  root  to  contain  fecula,  mucilage,  and 
albumen.     Boiling  water  and  alcohol  take  up  its  active  principles. 

This  root  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards,  about  the 
year  1563,  with  the  character  of  being  a  specific  in  venereal  complaints,  par- 
ticularly in  lues  venerea,  a  disease  which  had  made  its  appearance  in  that 
continent  a  little  before  the  period  alluded  to ;  but,  upon  its  being  adminis- 
tered alone,  it  was  found  incompetent  to  effect  a  cure.  It  has  since  that 
time  caused  much  speculation  in  the  medical  world.  This  root,  however, 
united  with  sudorifics,  is  much  used  at  present  in  chronic  rheumatism,  syphi- 
lis, and  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of  *'  Swaim's 
Panacea,"  which  is  said  to  have  wrought  so  many  wonderful  cures,  and  into 
almost  all  the  panaceas  and  catholicons  of  the  day  it  enters  as  an  ingredient. 
We  make  much  use  of  this  article  in  our  practice,  as  an  alterative,  &&  It 
enters  into  the  Alterative  Sirup  of  our  pharmacopoeia,  which  is  very  benefi- 
cial in  many  complaints. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  half  a  dram  to  a 
dram.  The  decoction  is  made  by  adding  from  half  an  ounce  to  four  ounces 
of  the  root  to  a  quart  of  water. 
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(ftdtlt  13^333*     (Dttol^nil*  —  Bearing  flowers  with  eight  stamens. 

GENUS  POPULUS.  —  Staminate  flowers — ament  cyliodric;  calyx  a  tora  scale ;  cO' 
Tolla  turbinate,  obliqae,  entire,  sapporting  8  to  30  stamens.  Pistillate  flowers^- 
ament,  calyx,  and  corolla,  like  those  of  the  staminate ;  stigma  4  or  6  lobeJ ;  capsale 
9-cel1ed,  2-valved,  many-seeded ;  seed  with  egret-hke  hairs ;  leaves  having  a  trcma- 
lous  motion. 

NO.    334.  — AMERICAN     BALM    OF    GILEAD. 

Common  Names, — Balsam  Poplar,  See. 

P.  BAI.SAMIFERA.  —  Leaves  ovate-acuminate,  with  close-pressed  serratares,  while  abd 
net- veined  beneath ;  buds  resinous. 

Description^ — This  is  a  well-known  tree,  indigenous  to  tliis  country,  and 
growing  spontaneously.     It  is  also  extensively  cultivated  as  a  shade-tree. 

Properti^s^ — The  buds  are,  in  common  with  those  of  most  of  the  poplars, 
possessed  of  valuable  medicinal  qualities,  but  those  of  this  species  are  by  far 
the  best.  They  are  gathered  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  are  61led  with  a  rich 
bahamic  gum,  which  is  good  in  coughs  and  debility. 

The  genuine  balm  of  Gilead  is  the  resinous  juice  of  the  Amyris  gileadensii 
oCLinnaeus,  the  Balsamodendron  gileadensc  of  Kunth ;  a  small  evergreen  tree, 
growing  on  the  Asiatic  and  African  shores  of  the  Red  sea.  It  was  in  high 
repute  with  the  ancients,  and  still  retains  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  the 
eastern  nations,  among  whom  it  is  employed  both  as  a  medicine  and  cos- 
metic In  western  Europe  and  in  this  country  it  is  seldom  found  in  a  state 
of  purity,  and  its  use  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 

Emphyment. — To  one  ounce  of  the  bruised  buds  add  one  pint  of  fourth- 
proof  spirits.  The  dose  is  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  in  sweetened  water.  It  is  likewise  excellent  for  cuts  and 
wounds.     The  extract  enters  into  the  Cough  Pills. 

NO.    335. -WHITE    POPLAR. 

Osmman  Names. — Aspen,  Qaaking  Aspen,  Quiver-leaf,  &c. 

P.  TaBMULoiDES.  —  Lcaves h^art-rouudish,  abruptly  acuminate;  tooth-serrate,  glabroas, 

a  little  pubescent  at  the  margin,  with  two  glands  at  the  base  on  the  upper  side ; 

petioles  compressed,  in  the  young  state  silky. 

Description. — The  white  poplar  is  a  common  .tree  in  most  parts  of  the 
epuntry,  growing  to  various  sizes,  some  trees  being  large  enough  for  sawing 
Jlilo  timber.  The  leaves  are  round,  smooth,  and  jagged;  and  the  petioles 
or  foot-stalks  iSeing  flattened  transversely  with  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  the 
least  breath  of  air  agitates  and  keeps  them  in  motion,  and  hence  quaking 
aspen  and  several  of  its  common  names. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  bark  of  this  tree  aflfbrds  one  of  the  finest  of 

tooics.     It  may  be  used  in  powder,  decoction,  or  tincture,  for  diarrhoea,  ob- 

■tt^actions  of  the  urine,  indigestion,  faintness  at  tlie  stomach,  consumption, 

.and  worms.     The  bark  may  also  be  pulverized  and  compounded  with  other 

tonics,  and  employed  in  all  cases. 
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(Dlitlt  ^c33.    SnudtnO. — Bearing  flowers  with  ten  stamens. 

GENUS  MENISPERMEUM.— Staminate  flowers— calyx  6-leaved,  aamewlimt  %- 
bracted,  caducous ;  petals  6  to  9,  glandular,  minute,  retuse ;  stamens  16,  20,  or  34 ; 
anthers  4-lobed,  2-celled,  adnate  to  the  filaments*  Pistillate  flowers — calyx  and 
corol  like  those  of  the  staminate ;  germs  and  styles  3  to  6 ;  berries  mostly  l-seeded ; 
nut  woolly,  lunulate,  compressed. 

NO.    336— YELLOW    PAPILLA. 

Qnnnum  Names. — Vine-Maple,  Moonseed,  &c. 

M.  CANADEN8E. — Stem  climbing;  leaves  sub-cordate,  round-angled,  peltate,  with  the 
petiole  near  the  base ;  racemes  compound ;  petals  8.    Var.  lobatum ;  leaves  lobed. 

Description. — The  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  horizontal,  very  long, 
yellow,  and  woody,  with  somewhat  jointed  fibres  issuing  from  each  joint 
The  stem  is  a  woody  vine,  from  three  to  six  feet  high,  small,  of  a  dark-greeo 
color,  twining  around  whatever  may  come  in  contact  with  it.  The  leaves 
are  scattered,  very  broad,  round-cornered,  somewhat  resembling  the  maple- 
leaf.     It  grows  in  rich  and  often  moist  lands,  near  streams,  &c. 

Properties. — The  root  of  the  yellow  parilla  is  a  pleasant  bitter  tonic  and 
laxative.  It  is  useful  in  all  cases  of  debility,  strengthens  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  very  good  for  worms.  This  article  has  also  acquired  much  popu- 
larity in  many  sections  as  a  remedy  in  both  the  venereal  and  mercurial  dis- 
eases, and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  highly  valuable  in  these 
complaints.  In  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Gunn's  "  Domestic  Medi- 
cine," the  author  undoubtedly  alludes  to  the  yellow  parilla,  although  he  calls 
it  sarsaparillay  and  thinks  it  (erroneously)  the  same  as  the  imported  article 
sold  under  that  name.  **  It  may  be  considered,"  says  he,  "  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  roots  in  the  western  country,  and,  although  possessing  great 
power,  is  entirely  innocent.  It  ought  most  certainly  to  be  used  in  all  cases 
where  mercury  has  had  any  effect  on  the  system,  or  in  which  there  is  the 
least  doubt  that  any  infection  lurks  in  it  connected  with  venereal."  We  will 
also  add  that  by  some  it  is  considered  a  specific  in  this  loathsome  disease ;  at 
any  rate,  it  is  as  good  as  the  sarsapalllla,  or  better,  for  any  case  where  the 
latter  is  indicated. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Jones,  an  excellent  physician  of  our  school,  makes  the  follow- 
ing judicious  remarks  on  this  plant:  '' I  regard  this  article  as  one  of  no 
ordinary  value,  notwidistanding  the  authors  of  the  United  States  Dispensa- 
tory, together  with  Dunglinson,  Eberle,  and  others,  have  not  seen  proper  to 
give  it  even  a  passing  notice.  The  medical  properties  of  this  article  are 
alterative,  tonic,  and  diaphoretic.  As  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  I  have 
found  this  agent  very  useful  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  herpetic  affections, 
&c.,  of  whatever  character ;  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  think  it 
more  than  a  substitute  for  the  imported  sarsparilla.  I  direct  it  to  be  freely 
used  in  form  of  a  strong  sirup  and  strong  decoction,  and  at  the  same  time 
direct  it  to  be  freely  and  frequently  applied  to  the  surface  as  an  embrocation. 
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It  18  also  very  useful  in  arthritic  and  rheumatic  compkiDts,  in  the  form  of  a 
saturated  tincture,  and  at  the  same  time  make  constant  use  of  a  strong  de- 
coction of  the  same  as  an  internal  remedy.  As  a  tonic  and  alterative  it  has 
proved  very  serviceable  in  dyspepsia ;  it  gives  tone  to  the  digestive  organs, 
and  thus  facilitates  chymi&ction  and  chylification.  As  an  alterative,  tonic, 
and  diaphoretic,  it  b  highly  valuable  in  shattered  conditions  of  the  system 
from  mercury. 

*'  When  that  corrosive  poison  has  been  administered  and  produced  its 
deadly  influences  upon  the  constitution ;  in  short,  when  it  has  produced  mer" 
curial  cachexia,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  of  cachexiai,  by  destroying  the 
functions  of  the  solids,  and  injuring  the  healthy  quality  of  the  fluids,  this 
article  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  remediate  measure  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  these  eflfects.  The  same  may  be  said  of  it  in  syphilitic  dis- 
eases. When  that  virus  has  contaminated  the  solids  as  well  as  the  fluids, 
and  produced  what  may  be  properly  termed  a  venereal  cachexia,  this  article 
is  invaluable  for  purifying  the  blood,  and  correcting  the  morbid  condition  of 
the  system.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  preferable  to  the  imported  sarsaparilla, 
for  it  supports  and  sustains  the  system  when  that  remedy  would  exert  but  a 
very  feeble  influence ;  and  as  an  alterative,  that  article  is  not  its  equal.  A 
wineglass  of  the  sirup  should  be  prescribed  five  or  six  times  daily,  and  at  the 
same  time  direct  the  free  use  of  a  strong  decoction." 

Emphyment. — The  manner  of  using  the  yellow  parilla  is  shown  above. 
It  may  be  taken  alone,  or  combined  with  other  articles. 


GENUS  DIOSPYRUS.— Male :  calyx  4  to  6  deft;  corolla  urceolate,  4  to  6  cleft;  sta- 
mens  8  to  16 ;  filaments  often  producing  two  anthers.  Female :  flower  as  the  male ; 
stigmas  4  or  5 ;  berry  8  to  12  seeded. 

NO.   337.  — PERSIMMON. 

Common  Names. — Seeded  Plmn,  &c. 

D.  vimeiNiAifA. — Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  glabrous,  reticidate-ysiiied ;  petioles 
pubescent  beneath ;  buds  glabrous. 

Deecriptum. — The  persimmon  is  an  indigenous  tree,  rising  in  the  south- 
em  states  in  fiivorable  situations  often  to  the  height  of  sixty  ieet,  with  a  trunk 
e^hteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  but  seldom  attaining  more  than  half 
this  size  near  ^  northern  limits,  and  frequently  no  greater  altitude  than 
fifteen  or  tweni^eet. 

The  stem  is  straight,  and  in  the  old  tree  covered  with  a  furrowed  blackish 
bark.  The  branches  are  spreading;  the  leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
entire,  smooth,  reticulately  veined,  alternate,  and  Slipported  on  pubescent 
foot-stalks.  The  buds  are  smooth.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  on 
different  trees ;  they  are  lateral,  axillary,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  of  a  pale- 
orange  color,  and  not  conspicuous.  The  fruit  is  a  globular  berry,  of  a  dark- 
yeilow  color  externally  when  perfectly  ripe>  and  containing  numerous  seeds 

Vol.  m.-^20 
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embedded  in  sod  yellow  pulp.  This  tree  is  very  common  in  the  middle  and 
eoathern  sutes ;  but,  according  to  Michaux,  does  not  floorish  beyond  the 
forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  flowers  appear  in  May  or  Jane, 
but  the  fruit  is  not  ripe  till  the  middle  of  autumn. 

Properties  and  Uses. — While  in  the  green  state,  the  fruit  is  excessively 
astringent ;  but  when  perfectly  mature,  and  after  having  been  touched  by  the 
frost,  it  is  sweet  and  palatable.  Michaux  states  that  in  the  southern  and  western 
states  it  is  made  into  cakes  with  bran,  and  used  for  preparing  beer  with  the 
addition  of  water,  hops,  and  yeast  A  spirituous  liquor  may  be  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  the  fermented  infusion. 

The  unripe  fruit  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  in  diarrhcsa, 
chronic  dysentery,  and  uterine  hemorrhage.  He  gave  it  in  infusion,  simp, 
and  vinous  tincture,  prepared  in  the  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  of  the 
bruised  fresh  fruit  to  two  fluid  ounces  of  the  vehicle,  and  administered  in  the 
dose  of  a  fluid  dram  or  more  for  infants,  and  half  a  fluid  ounce  or  more  for 
adults.  The  bark  is  the  only  part  generally  used.  It  is  astringent  and  very 
bitter,  and  is  said  to  have  been  employed  advantageously  in  intermittents, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  gargle  in  uteerated  sore  throat 


(f^ritn  3£S>.  3SBi01udttl]I^. — Filaments  united  in  one  set — the  same  as 
in  Class  XV. 

QENUS  JUNIPERUS. — Staminate  flowers — calyx,  the  scales  of  an  ament;  corol 
none ;  Btigmata  3.  Pistillate  flowers — calyx,  the  scales  of  an  ament,  fewer,  becocn- 
ing  fleshy,  united  into  a  3-seeded  berry. 

NO.    338.— JUNIPER. 

J.  coMMUivis. — Leaves  in  threes,  spreading,  spinous,  macrooate,  longer  than  the  berries. 

Description, — This  shrub  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  but  naturalised  in  this 
country,  and  grows  in  abundance  in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  &c.  It  is  also  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  It 
rises  about  four  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  numerous,  long,  sharp-pointed, 
of  a  deep-green  color,  and  standing  three  together  without  foot-stalks ;  the 
stem  is  straight  and  ramose ;  the  leaves  are  verticillate,  ternate,  pungently 
acute.  The  flowers  are  dioecious,  in  axillary  aments  '^t^^  flowers  with 
scales  in  the  form  of  a  nail,  bearing  on  their  internal  surfa^^anthers  globu- 
lar and  sessile :  female  flowers  with  the  involucrum  fleshy,  globular,  three- 
parted.  The  fruit  consists  of  globular  berries  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  con- 
taining two  or  three  siflall,  muciform,  triangular  seeds.  This  shrub  flowers 
in  June,  and  the  berries,  which  are  the  part  used,  are  ripe  in  August 

The  plant  described  by  Bigelow,  under  the  title  of  Junipervs  communis^ 
and  very  common  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  deserves  perhaps  to  be 
oomidered  a  distinct  species.     It  is  a  trailing  shrub,  seldom  more  than  two 
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or  three  feet  in  heigbty  spretding  in  all  directionsy  throwing  out  roots  from 
its  branches,  and  forming  beds  which  are  often  many  rods  in  circumference. 
The  name  otJuniperui  depreisa  has  been  proposed  for  it 

All  parts  of  the  common  juniper  contain  a  volatile  oiI»  which  imparts  to 
them  a  peculiar  flavor.  The  wood  has  a  slight  aromatic  odor,  and  was  for- 
merly used  for  fumigation.  A  terebinthinate  juice  exudes  from  the  tree  And 
hardens  on  the  bark.  This  has  been  erroneously  considered  as  identical 
with  Sandarach.  The  peasantry  in  the  south  of  France  prepare  a  sort  of 
tar,  which  they  call  **huile  de  cait^^  from  the  interior  reddish  wood  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  by  a  distillation  per  descensum.  It  is  a  brownish  thick 
liquid,  of  a  strong  tar-like  smell,  and  is  used  internally  for  worms,  and  ex- 
leroally  in  scabies  and  various  scaly  eruptions. 

The  berries,  as  the  fruit  is  commonly  called,  are  sometimes  collected  in 
this  country,  and  parcels  are  occasionally  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  markets  from  New  Jersey ;  but,  though  equal  to  the  European  in 
appearance,  they  are  inferior  in  strength.  The  best  come  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  particularly  from  Trieste  and  the  Italian  ports.  They  are  globular, 
more  or  less  shrivelled,  and  about  as  large  as  a  pea ;  marked  with  three  fur- 
rows at  the  summit,  and  with  tubercles  from  the  persistent  calyx  at  the  base ; 
covered  with  a  glaacous  bloom,  beneath  which  they  are  of  a  shining  blackish- 
purple  color ;  and  containing  a  brownish-yellow  pulp,  and  three  angular  seeds. 

Properties. — The  berries  have  an  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic  odor, 
and  a  sweetish,  warm,  bitterish,  slightly  terebinthinate  taste.  These  proper- 
lies,  as  well  as  their  medical  virtues,  they  owe  chiefly  to  an  essential  oil, 
which  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  The  other  ingredients,  according 
to  Trommsdorff,  are  resin,  sugar,  gum,  wax,  lignin,  water,  and  various  sa- 
line substances.  The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  varies  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  maturity  of  the  berries.  The  volatile  oil  is  most  abundant  in 
those  which  have  attained  their  full  growth  and  are  still  green,  or  in  those 
which  are  on  the  point  of  ripening.  In  the  latter,  Trommsdorff  found  one 
per  cent,  of  the  oil.  In  those  which  are  perfectly  ripe,  it  has  been  partly 
changed  into  resin ;  and  in  those  quite  black,  completely  so.  The  berries 
impart  their  virtues  to  water  and  alcohol.  They  are  very  largely  consumed 
in  the  preparation  of  gin. 

The  tops  of  juniper  are  employed  to  a  greater  extent  in  Europe  than  in 
this  country,  ^heir  odor  is  balsamic,  their  taste  resinous  and  bitterish,  and 
tbey  possess  shnilar  virtues  with  the  berries. 

Juniper-berries  are  gently  stimulant  and  diuretic,  imparting  to  the  urine 
die  smell  of  violets,  and  producing  occasionally,  when  very  largely  taken, 
disagreeable  irritation  in  the  urinary  passages.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  an 
adjuvant  to  more  powerful  diuretics  in  dropsical  complaints ;  but  have  been 
recommended  also  in  scorbutic  and  cutaneous  diseases,  catarrh  of  the  blad- 
der, and  atonic  conditions  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  uterus. 

Employment. — The  berries  may  be  given  in  substance,  triturated  with 
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sugar,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drams,  repeated  three  or  four  tuBei  a  ^. 
But  the  infusion  is  a  more  convenient  form.  It  is  prepared  by  m 
an  ounce  of  the  bruised  berries  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  the  whole  of 
may  be  taken  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours*  Extrttcts  are  prepanl 
from  the  berries,  both  bruised  and  unbruised,  and  given  io  the  doae  of  oil 
or  two  drams ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  the  esaeotial  uk 
they  are  probably  not  stronger  than  the  berries  in  substance. 

NO.  339.  — SAVINE. 

J.  SABiHA. — Leaves  opposite,  erect,  decnrrent;  the  oppodtions  closed. 

Description. — Savine  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of  Siberia^  Tarttiy; 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  North  America.  It  grows  in  the  mti^ 
borhood  of  the  great  lakes,  and  is  plentiful  in  New  York  and  New  Jeraef. 

The  stem  rises  from  three  or  four  feet  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  with  afr* 
merous  erect,  pliant  branches,  very  much  subdivided.  The  bark  of  As 
young  branches  is  light-green,  that  of  the  trunk  rough  and  reddiah-broira. 
The  leaves,  which  completely  invest  the  younger  branches,  are  numeroaii 
small,  erect,  firm,  smooth,  pointed,  of  a  dark-green  color,  ^nduhr  in  tbs 
middle,  opposite,  and  imbricated  in  four  rows.  The  flowers  are  mala  aad 
female  on  different  trees.  The  fruit  is  a  blackish-purple  berry,  of  an  ovaid 
shape,  marked  with  tubercles,  the  remains  of  the  calyx  and  petals,  and  coa- 
taining  three  seeds.  The  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  leaves  by  whieh 
they  are  invested,  are  collected  for  medical  use  in  the  spring.  When  dried, 
they  fade  very  much  in  color. 

Properties. — The  leaves  and  lops  of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  strong 
smell  of  the  disagreeable  kind,  and  a  hot,  bitterish,  acrid  taste.  They  give 
out  a  great  part  of  their  active  matter  to  watery  liquors,  and  the  whole  to 
rectified  spirit.  Distilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
oil.  Decoctions  of  the  leaves,  freed  from  the  volatile  principle  by  inspi 
tion  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  retain  a  considerable  share  of  their  pun- 
gency and  warmth,  together  with  their  bitterness,  and  have  some  degree  of 
smell,  but  not  resembling  that  of  the  plant  itself.  On  inspissating  the  spirit* 
uous  tincture,  there  remains  an  extract  consisting  of  two  distinct  substances, 
of  which  one  is  yellow,  unctuous  or  oily,  bitterish,  and  very  pungent,  the 
other  black,  resinous,  less  pungent,  and  sub-astringent. 

Savine  is  a  powerful  and  active  medicine,  and  has  been  long  reputed  the 
hfiost  efficacious  article  in  the  materia  medica  for  producing  a  determination 
to  the  uterus,  and  thereby  proving  emmenagogue.  It  heats  and  stimulates 
the  whole  system  very  considerably,  and  is  said  to  promote  the  fluid  secre- 
tions. '*  The  power  which  this  plant  possesses,"  observes  Dr.  Woodville, 
'^  in  opening  uterine  obstructions  is  considered  to  be  so  great,  that  we  are 
told  it  has  been  frequently  employed,  and  with  too  much  success,  for  por- 
poses  the  most  infamous  and  unnatural."     It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
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its  effects  in  this  respect  have  been  somewhat  overrated,  as  it  is  frequently 
found  to  fail  as  an  emmenagogue,  though  this  in  some  measure  may  be 
•scribed  to  the  small ness  of  the  dose  in  which  it  has  usually  been  prescribed 
by  physicians ;  for  Dr.  Cullen  remarks  that  *'  savine  is  a  very  acrid  and  heat- 
ing substance,  and  I  have  been  often,  on  account  of  these  qualities,  prevented 
from  employing- it  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  render  it  emmenagogue.  I 
must  own,  however,  that  it  shows  a  more  powerful  determination  to  the  ute- 
rus than  any  other  plant  I  have  employed  ;  but  I  have  been  frequently  disap- 
pointed in  this,  and  its  heating  qualities  always  require  a  great  deal  of  cau- 
tion." In  five  cases  of  amenorrhoea  which  occurred  at  the  Royal  Infirmary 
in  Edinburgh,  four  were  cured  by  sabina,  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  in 
doses  of  a  scruple  to  a  dram,  twice  a  day. 

Dr.  Chapman  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  savine  in  chronic  rheumatismt 
where  there  exists  a  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  especially  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, which  are  dry,  or  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat ;  and  connected 
with  this  state  there  is  also  a  swelling  and  rigidity  of  the  joints,  amounting 
sometimes  even  to  the  loss  of  motion,  accompanied  with  very  acute  painSf 
and  aggravated  by  changes  of  the  weather.  He  states  that  the  pulse,  which, 
previous  to  the  administration  of  savine,  was  *'  small,  weak,  and  acceleratedf 
Ibecomes  full,  active,  and  comparatively  slow,  upon  administering  this  arti- 
cle ;*'  and  that  its  wide-spreading  influence  is  peculiarly  felt  throughout  the 
whole  animal  economy,  especially  in  the  organs  of  secretion.  Dr.  EberleNi 
experience  with  this  article  likewise  concurs  with  that  of  the  above-named 
gentleman. 

EmploymenU — Savine  is  given  in  substance  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to 
two  scruples  three  times  a  day.  The  decoction  is  prepared  by  boiling  one 
ounce  of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  of  water  down  to  half  a  pint,  with  the  addition 
of  two  ounces  of  sirup :  the  dose  is  a  wineglassful  every  two  hours. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  ''savine  cerate:**  Take  of  the 
fresh  leaves,  bruised,  a  pound ;  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound ;  prepared  lard, 
two  pounds.  Having  melted  together  the  wax  and  lard,  boil  therein  the 
•avine-leaves,  and  strain  through  a  linen  cloth.  This  article  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  discharge  from 
blistered  surfaces.  It  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Crowther,  of  England,  and 
has  since  been  received  into  extensive  use,  because  it  does  not  produce  the 
inconveniences  that  follow  the  constant  application  of  the  common  blistering 
#ertte.  A  thick  white  layer  forms  daily  upon  the  part,  which  requires  to  be 
removed,  so  that  the  cerate  may  be  applied  immediately  to  the  surfiice  from 
which  the  discharge  is  to  be  made.  In  the  state  of  powder  or  infusion,  sa- 
yiiie  is  used  in  Europe  as  an  application  to  warts,  gangrenous  ulcers,  &c. 

AiuUerationt. — There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  common  red  cedar 
(JuiUpenu  vtrginiana)  is  sometimes  substituted  in  the  shops  for  the  savine, 
to  which  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance ;  but  the  two  species  differ  in  taste 
iid  fOielU    In  the  /.  vkginiana^  moreover,  the  leaves  are  sometimes  lernate* 
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NO.    340.— RED    OEOAR. 

J.  TimeiNiARA. — Leaves  in  threes,  joined  at  the  hese ;  the  yownger  oaee  imhrieat««  older 
ones  spreading. 

Description. — The  red  cedar  is  indigenous  to  America,  growing  in  til 
latitudes  of  the  United  States  from  Vermont  to  the  gulf  of  Mexicoy  but  » 
most  abundant  and  most  vigorous  in  the  southern  section.  Tbe  interior 
wood  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  highly  valuable  on  account  of  its  great  du- 
rability. Small  excrescences  which  are  sometimes  found  on  tbe  branches 
of  the  tree,  are  popularly  used  as  an  anthelmintic  under  the  name  of  cedar- 
apples^  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  times  a  day. 

This  species  of  juniper  is  an  evergreen  tree  of  slow  growth,  seldom  attain- 
ing a  very  large  size,  though  sometimes  rising  forty  or  6fty  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  numerous  very 
close  branches,  which,  in  the  young  tree,  spread  out  horizontally  near  the 
ground ;  but,  as  the  tree  advances,  the  lower  branches  slowly  decay,  leaving 
ibe  trunk  irregular  with  knots  and  crevices.  The  leaves  are  very  small, 
fleshy,  ovate,  concave,  pointed,  glandular  on  their  outer  surface,  either  ter- 
oate  or  in  pairs,  and  closely  imbricated  ;  those  of  the  young  shoots  are  often 
much  longer,  and  spreading :  the  leaves  closely  invest  tbe  extreme  twigs, 
increasing  with  their  growth,  till  ultimately  lost  in  the  encroachments  of  the 
bark.  The  barren  flowers  are  in  oblong  aments,  formed  by  peltate  scales 
with  the  anthers  concealed  within  them.  The  fertile  flowers  have  a  proper 
perianth,  which  coalesces  with  the  germ,  and  forms  a  small,  roundish  berry, 
with  two  or  three  seeds,  covered  on  its  outer  surface  with  a  bright-blue 
powder. 

Properties. — The  leaves  or  tops  only  are  officinal.  They  have  a  pecu- 
liar, not  unpleasant  odor,  and  a  strong,  bitterish,  somewhat  pungent  taste. 
These  properties  reside  chiefly  in  an  essential  oil,  and  are  readily  imparted 
to  alcohol.  The  leaves,  according  to  Jenks,  contain  volatile  oil,  gum,  tannic 
acid,  albumen,  bitter  extractive,  resin,  chlorophylle,  fixed  oil,  lime,  and  Kgnin. 

Internally,  the  leaves  of  the  red  cedar  have  been  found  to  produce  nearly 
the  same  eflects  as  the  savine.  They  are  useful  in  rheumatism,  as  a  general 
stimulant  and  diaphoretic.  They  have  likewise  been  used  as  an  emmena- 
gogue.  The  oil,  which  is  procured  from  the  cedar  by  distillation,  is  very 
useful  in  rheumatic  complaints,  by  bathing  the  aflfected  parts  with  it.  Com- 
bined with  the  oil  of  spearmint,  it  is  also  very  beneficial  in  gravel,  diseases 
of  the  kidneys,  scalding  of  the  urine  in  gonorrhoea,  &c. 

An  eccentric  writer  in  one  of  our  country  newspapers  (the  ''Atalanta  Lu- 
minary") records  some  facts  relative  to  this  article  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 
He  says :  *' This  is  the  testimony,  not  of  king  theory^  but  of  a  practi- 
cal man's  experience.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  tbe 
'  Luminary*  to  learn  the  process  by  which  I  was  led  to  make  these  discov- 
"vies.     I  will  report  it.     A  year  or  two  since,  I  saw  a  notice  in  tbe  public 
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papers  tliat  bedbugs  never  infested  bedsteads  made  of  cedar.  I  was  at  that 
time  annoyed  by  a  hardy  race  of  these  animals,  who  resisted  the  influence  of 
mercury,  turpentine,  pepper,  tobacco,  and  poisonous  gases  used  in  fumiga- 
tion. I  resolved  to  try  the  virtues  of  cedar.  The  leaves  were  rubbed  on 
the  exposed  parts  of  my  body,  and  some  of  them  placed  under  my  pillow. 
The  rubbing  with  the  cedar-leaves  caused  a  pricking  sensation  for  a  short 
season,  but  effectually  kept  aloof  my  mortal  enemy,  that  was  wont  to  steal 
upon  me  and  attack  me  under  cover  of  the  night.  My  success  in  this  ex- 
periment led  me  to  make  others.  I  spread  a  pallet  at  night  on  the  floor  in  a 
room  much  infested  with  the  bugs,  and  strewed  tobacco  all  along  around  it. 
In  the  morning  I  found  that  the  bugs  had  passed  my  tobacco-wall.  The  next 
night  I  spread  my  pallet  as  before,  and  surrounded  it  with  twigs  of  cedar. 
In  the  morning  the  pallet  was  examined,  and  not  a  bug  found !  The  experi- 
ment was  repeated  several  times,  with  the  same  results. 

**  I  next  experimented  with  seeds.  I  put  up  several  bags  of  garden  peas, 
beans,  &c. ;  some  with  tobacco,  some  with  cedar-leaves,  and  some  with  nei- 
ther. Those  packed  away  with  cedar  I  found  well  preserved ;  those  with 
tobacco  were  partly  eaten  by  the  weavil ;  those  put  away  without  either  were 
wholly  destroyed.  Let  your  readers  dry  their  seeds  well,  and  pack  them 
away  with  cedar,  and  they  will  save  more  in  the  seed  line  than  they  expend 
on  your  paper." 

Employment. — In  medicine,  the  pulverized  leaves  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  grains,  or  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  may  be  administered. 
The  essential  oil  is  used  externally. 


ClOSi  !^3.  Crt[]ltOgSIItUI. — stamens  invisible,  wanting,  or  very  cadu- 
cous. 

OENUS  ADIANTUM. — Capsules  disposed  in  oblong  fruit-dots,  arranged  a1on|;  the 
margin  of  the  frond ;  involncmm  is  formed  by  taming  back  the  margin  of  the  frond 
over  the  capsules,  and  it  opens  inward.  The  lines  of  oblong  spots  are  generally  along 
that  margin,  which  may  be  considered  the  end  of  the  leaf,  or  of  the  segments  of  the 
leaf. 

NO.    341.— MAIDENHAIR. 

OmuMtm  Names. — Rock-Fern,  &c. 

A.  PKDATUM. — Frond  pedate,  with  pinnate  branches;  leaflets  halved,  upper  mar^rii* 
gashed ;  barren  segments  toothed,  fertile  ones  entire;  stipe  capillary,  very  glabrov-. 

DetcripUon. — This  fern  has  a  large  brown,  fibrous,  perennial  root,  wliit  ii 
sends  up  a  compound  of  tinted  leaves  and  stem  about  a  foot  in  height.  T\if 
branches  are  of  a  shining  chestnut  color,  forking  upward,  each  branch  su!- 
dividing  into  from  four  to  seven  smaller  ones.  The  color  of  the  leave;)  i^  :i 
pale-green. 
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Oreat  qutntities  of  this  plant  are  sent  to  Europe,  bat  much  more  could 
be  sold  were  trouble  enough  taken  to  gather  it.  It  loves  a  rich  soil  and 
deep  woods,  but  is  also  found  among  hills  and  rocks.  It  may  be  collected 
at  any  time. 

Properties. — The  active  qualities  of  this  fern  reside  in  its  mucilage,  united 
to  a  small  portion  of  aroma  and  tannin.  The  same  principles  are  found  in 
various  proportions  in  all  the  other  medical  ferns.  It  is  pectoral  and  expec- 
torant, mucilaginous,  sub-astringent,  and  sub-tonic  The  celebrated  syrop 
ie  capUlaire  of  the  French  b  made  with  it,  which  is  a  pleasant  summer 
drink,  and  a  popular  pectoral  remedj  throughout  Europe,  although  little 
known  in  America,  except  among  the  French  and  Germans.  It  is  found 
useful  in  all  coughs  and  hoarseness,  also  in  asthma  and  tickling  of  the  throat, 
and  even  in  pleurisy  and  all  disorders  of  the  bronchia,  larynx,  and  breast 
It  is  said  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  use  a  strong  decoction  of  this  plant  as 
an  emetic  in  fever  and  ague,  and  with  the  happiest  effects. 

Emphyment. — It  may  be  used  in  decoction  or  sirup.  The  former  is  pre- 
pared by  pouring  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  maidenhair,  strain- 
hag  when  cold,  and  adding  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten. 


OENUS  ASPIDIUM. — Capsnles  in  scattered,  roundish  frait-dots,  oa  Tvrioas  part*  of 
tihe  whole  lower  sorftce  of  the  frond ;  hivolacram  a  kidney-form,  or  ronod  membrane, 
fastened  to  the  frond  in  or  near  the  centre  of  the  fruit-dot,  and  opening  on  all  sidea» 
or  to  one  side  of  the  fruit-dot,  and  opening  on  the  other ;  the  iavolucnim,  when  a 
little  opened,  is  often  peltate. 

NO.    342.— FEMALE    FERN. 

Common  Names. — Rock-Brake,  &c. 

A.  FiLix-FEMiNA. — Frond  bi-pinnate ;  leaflets  lance-oblong,  gash-serrate;  serratures 2 or 
3  toothed,  acutisb ;  fruit-dots  oblong,  sublunate. 

Description. — This  species  of  fern  has  a  root  analogous  in  character  to 
that  of  the  male  fem^  and  is  supposed  to  possess  similar  vermifuge  proper- 
ties, but  not  in  so  energetic  a  manner.  It  is  now  very  seldom  resorted  to, 
at  least  by  physicians,  although  generally  kept  in  the  botanical  shops. 

NO.    343.-MALE    FERN. 

Common  Names. — Shield-Fern,  &c. 

A.  FiLix-MAS. — Doubly  pinnate ;  sub-divisions  oblong,  obtuse,  serrate  at  the  top ;  stalk 
scaly ;  fructifications  renifonn. 

Description. — The  male  fern  is  a  perennial  indigenous  plant,  growing  in 
shady  pine-forests  from  New  Jersey  to  Virginia.  It  is  a  native  also  of  Eu- 
rope (being  found  in  great  abundance  in  uncultivated  grounds  throughout 
Great  Britain),  Asia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  In  the  American  plant  the 
leaflets  are  said  by  Pursh  to  be  more  obtuse  and  odener  doubly  serrated 
than  in  the  European. 
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It  haa  a  perennial,  horizontal  root,  from  which  numerous  annual  fronds  or 
leaves  arise,  forming  tufts  from  a  foot  to  four  feet  in  height*  The  stipe  or 
feot-stalk,  and  midrib,  are  thicklj  beset  with  brown,  tough,  transparent  scaleri ; 
the  frond  itself  is  oval-lanceolate,  acute,  pinnate,  and  of  a  bright-green  color. 
The  pinnae  or  leaflets  are  remote  below,  approach  more  nearly  as  they  as- 
cend, and  run  together  at  the  summit  of  the  leaf;  they  are'  deeply  divided 
into  lobes,  which  are  of  an  oval  shape,  crenate  at  the  edges,  and  gradually 
diminish  from  the  base  of  the  pinna  to  the  apex.  The  fructification  is  4n 
small  dots  on  the  back  of  each  lobe,  placed  in  two  rows  near  tlie  base,  and 
distant  from  the  edges. 

The  proper  period  for  collecting  the  root  is  during  the  summer^  when, 
according  to  M.  Peschier,  of  Geneva,  it  abounds  more  in  the  active  principle 
than  at  any  other  season.  The  same  author  states  that  it  deteriorates  rapidly 
when  kept,  and  in  about  two  years  becomes  entirely  inert.  It  is  brou^t  to 
us  from  Europe,  but  might  be  advantageously  collected  in  this  country. 

Properties. — Dried  fern-root  is  externally  of  a  brown  color,  internally 
yellowish-white  or  reddish,  with  a  peculiar  but  feeble  odor,  which  is  most 
obvious  in  the  powder  and  decoction,  and  a  sweetish,  bitter,  astringent,  nau- 
seous taste.  From  the  analysis  of  M.  Morin,  an  apothecary  of  Roueo,  it 
appears  to  contain  a  volatile  oil,  a  fixed  oil,  gallic  and  acetic  acids*  uncrys- 
tallizable  sugar,  tannin,  starch,  a  gelatinous  matter  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  lignin,  and  various  earthy  and  saline  substances.  M.  Peschier  found 
its  active  principle  soluble  in  ether.  According  to  this  chemist,  its  constituents 
are  adipocire,  an  aromatic  volatile  oil,  an  aromatic  and  virose  fixed  oil,  a  brown 
resin,  a  green  coloring  principle,  a  reddish-brown  coloring  principle,  extractive, 
acetic  acid,  and  muriate  of  potassa.  Ether  extracts  the  adipocire  along  with 
the  active  ingredient,  but  deposites  the  former  on  standing.  In  powdering 
the  root,  the  internal  parenchymatous  portion  only  should  be  preserved. 

Male  fern  is  slightly  tonic  and  astringent,  but  produces,  when  taken  inter- 
nally, no  very  obvious  effects  upon  the  system.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients 
as  a  vermifuge,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  Theophrastus, 
Galen,  and  Pliny.  Its  anthelmintic  powers  were  also  noticed  by  some  of  the 
earlier  modern  writers,  among  whom  was  Hoffmann.  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  generally  known  to  the  profession  till  attention  was  attracted  to 
it,  about  the  year  1775,  by  the  publication  of  the  mode  of  treating  taenia  em- 
ployed by  Madame  Nouffer.  This  lady,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  surgeon  in 
Switzerland,  had  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the  cure  of  tape- worm  by  a  secret 
remedy.  Her  success  was  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  Paris ;  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  that  city,  who 
were  deputed  to  examine  into  the  subject,  having  reported  favorably  of  the 
remedy,  the  secret  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  France  (Louis  XVI.),  and 
published  by  his  order.  The  method  of  treating  is  the  following:  After  the 
patient  has  been  prepared  by  an  emollient  clyster,  and  a  supper  of  panada, 
vntb  butter  and  salt,  he  is  to  take  in  the  morning,  while  in  bed,  t  dose  of 
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two  or  three  drams  of  the  powdered  fern-root,  which  must  be  washed  down 
with  t  draught  of  water ;  and  two  hours  after,  a  strong  cathartic,  composed 
of  jalap  and  scammony,  is  to  be  given,  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  If  this  does  not  operate  in  due  time,  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  dose 
of  purging  salts ;  and  should  the  worm  not  be  expelled  in  a  few  hours,  this 
process  is  to  be  repeated  at  proper  intervals. 

A  German  physician,  by  the  name  of  Herrenschwand,  had  used  the  male 
fern  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  before  Madame  Nouffer's  secret  was  known. 
The  remedy  became  very  popular  for  a  time,  and  was  found  successful  in 
numerous  instances ;  but  the  profession  has  now  generally  settled  down  in 
the  opinion  that  the  good  which  resulted  was  owing  more  to  the  purgative 
than  to  the  fern.  Instances,  however,  are  recorded  in  which  cures  were 
effected  by  the  root  without  the  use  of  cathartics.  Dr.  Peschier  asserts  that, 
in  the  course  of  nine  months,  one  hundred  and  fifty  tape-worms  had  been 
expelled  by  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  root.  Dr.  Ebers  found  the  same  prep- 
aration completely  successful  in  curing  eight  cases  of  taenia.  He  states  that 
the  medicine  acts  specifically  against  the  worm,  which  it  speedily  destroys, 
and  thus  favors  its  expulsion  from  the  body,  without  producing  any  severe 
or  unpleasant  symptoms.  The  testimony  of  Brera  is  also  strongly  in  lavor 
of  the  remedy,  which  he  has  found  effectual  even  against  the  armed  taenia. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  powdered  root  is  from  two  to  three  drams. 
Two  hours  after  its  administration,  a  purgative  must  be  given,  in  order  to 
procure  the  expulsion  of  the  worms. 

It  enters  into  several  of  our  worm  preparations.  Dr.  Mayor,  of  Geneva, 
gives  the  oil,  in  doses  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  drops — one  half  to  be  taken  at 
night,  and  the  other  half  in  the  morning ;  to  be  followed  in  about  an  hour  by 
one  and  a  half*  ounces  of  castor-oil. 

Adulterations, — The  roots  of  other  species  of  fern  are  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  the  ofiScinal,  and  in  the  dried  state  it  is  difficult  to  distingubh  them. 


OENUS  ASPLENIUM. — Capsules  in  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  situated  exactly 
upon  the  secondary  vein  of  the  frond ;  involucres  opening  inward.  (By  the  second- 
ary veins  is  meant  those  of  the  middle  part  of  the  disk,  not  the  larger  ones  at  the 
margin  or  midrib.  The  parallel  lines  of  capsules  may  stand  obliquely  with  reaped 
to  the  midrib,  but  their  direction  must  be  parallel  to  each  other.) 

NO.    344.— SPLEEN  WORT. 

(hmmon  Names. — Ebony  Spleenwort,  &c. 

A.  EBEifEUM. — Frond  pinnate :  leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate,  serrulate,  cordate  at  the  base, 

auricled  above. 
Synonym. — AspUnium  trichomanoides,  Michaux. 

Description. — This  plant  grows  on  the  rocks  of  Europe  and  America. 
It  is  a  small  plant,  six  or  eight  inches  high ;  the  leaves  are  upright,  numerous, 
and  pinnate,  similar  to  those  of  brake ;  the  ribs  are  blackish,  leaflets  in  pairs. 
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grtduaHj  diminishing  toward  the  top.     It  grows  io  bunches  in  low  woods, 
near  moist  meadows. 

PropertUi  and  U$ei. — The  leaves  of  spleen  wort  are  pectoral,  aperient* 
and  diuretic,  and  are  used  in  consumption,  coughs,  &c.  They  open  obstruct 
tions  of  the  viscera,  promote  expectoration,  assist  the  urinary  organs  bj 
cleansing  the  kidneys,  and  allay  pains  in  the  urinary  passages,  frequently 
carrying  off  sand  and  gravel  It  is  said  that  this  herb  has  cured  the  venereal 
disease. 


OENUS  BOTRYCHIUM.— Capralet  coriaceoos,  globose,  1-celled,  smooth,  adnata  to 
each  rachis  of  a  compoond  raceme  (panicle),  separate ;  valves  2,  connected  behind, 
opening  transversely. 

NO.    345.  — OONSUMPTION-BRAKE. 

Common  Names. — Orape-Fem,  Moon  wort,  6cc. 

B.  ruMARioiDEs. — Scape  naked;  frond  glabroos,  radical,  3-parted,  2-pinnate ;  leaflets 

Innate,  crenate ;  spikes  pinnate. 
Synonym, — Botrypiu  lunarioides,  Michanx. 

Properties  and  Uses. — This  fern  is  possessed  of  excellent  stimulant  and 
tonic  properties,  and  is  found  in  botanical  shops  only.  It  is  purely  a  do- 
mestic remedy  in  consumption,  and  for  diarrhoea  and  cholera-infantum. 


QENUS  OSMUNDA. — Capsnies  globose,  pedicelled,  radiate-striate  or  wrinkled,  hav- 
ing a  hinge  at  the  joining  of  the  two  valves,  which  resembles  part  of  the  jointed  ring 
of  annnlated  ferns ;  the  capsules  either  occupy  the  whole  frond,  to  a  limited  extent, 
or  a  panicled  raceme.  The  parts  of  the  frond  occupied  by  the  fmit  are  always  mora 
contracted  than  the  barren  parts. 

NO.    346.— BUOKHORN-BRAKE. 

O.  EseALis. — Frond  bi-pinnate,  ternunating  in  several  racemes,  very  branching,  with- 
out hairs. 
Synonym. — Osmunda  tpectahUis,  Willdenow. 

Description. '-'The  buckhorn-brake  is  found  in  meadows,  and  low,  moist 
grounds.  The  main  root,  which  is  the  only  medicinal  part  of  the  plant,  is 
about  two  inches  long,  and  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  horn.  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  longitudinal  scales,  which  have  silky,  transparent  borders ;  the 
other  portion  of  the  root  is  composed  of  small,  brownish  fibres,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  firmly  matted  together.  The  stems  are  smooth,  slender, 
branched,  and  about  three  feet  high.  The  flowers  appear  in  June,  arranged 
10  a  cluster  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  are  succeeded  by  numerous  seed- 
vessele,  which  are  at  first  green,  and  subsequently  of  a  brownish  color. 

The  roots  should  be  collected  in  August,  or  about  the  first  of  April,  and 
they  are  generally  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  at  the  latter  period.  They 
fhould  be  dried  with  care,  aa  there  is  danger  of  their  becoming  mouldy. 
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Tbe  flowering-fern  (Osmunda  cinnamomea)  b  soroedmes  used  as  a  nbr 
stitate  for  the  buckhorn-brake,  but  it  is  not  so  good.  It  grows  in  dtsip 
woods  and  meadows,  forming  elevated  tufts  by  the  matting  together  of  tlie 
roots.  When  the  stems  first  appear  in  the  spring,  they  are  hairy,  and  of  a 
whitish  color,  surmounted  by  the  young  leaves,  curiously  rolled  up  in  tha 
form  of  a  scroll,  and  covered  with  a  downy  or  wool-like  substance.  Tba 
full-grown  stems  are  sometimes  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  are  furnished  wU| 
two  rows  of  long,  tapering  leaves,  which  are  divided  into  numerous  lobes* 
The  flowers  are  at  the  top  of  a  separate  foot-stalk,  and  are  disposed  in  a 
cluster  similar  to  those  of  the  buckhorn-brake.  They  appear  in  Jnne, 
ieuid  are  followed  by  minute,  brownish  seed-vessels.  The  root  is  similar  ia 
shape  to  that  of  the  brake,  but  considerably  larger. 

Properties  and  Uses, — The  roots  of  these  plants  are  mucilaginous,  pai^ 
ticularly  that  of  the  buckhorn-brake.  The  mucilage  is  obtained  by  steeping 
the  roots  in  hot  water,  and  this,  with  the  addition  of  loaf-sugar,  ginger,  brandy, 
and  some  other  ingredients,  constitutes  an  excellent  jelly,  which  is  useful  19 
coughs,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  soreness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It 
is  also  beneficial  in  recovery  from  sickness.  Half  a  wineglassful  is  the  ordi* 
nary  dose,  and  it  may  be  frequently  repeated. 

The  mucilage,  mixed  with  fourth-proof  brandy,  is  used  in  the  country  as 
an  external  application  for  sprains  and  weakness  of  the  back.  A  single  root 
of  the  buckhorn-brake,  infused  for  half  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  is 
generally  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  into  a  thick  jelly. 


OENTJS  POLYPODIUM.— Ctprales  dispoeed  in  round,  scattered  fruit-dots  (or  dot- 
ters  of  capsales),  on  varioos  parts  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  frond ;  invdncre  none. 

NO.    347.  — POLYPODY. 

(hmmon  Names. — Polypod,  &c. 

P.  VUI.OARE. — Frond  deeply  pinnatifid ;  divisions  lance-linear,  obtuse,  crenulate,  approx- 
imate, upper  ones  gradually  smaller ;  fruit-dots  solitary ;  root  cbafiy.  Var.  vtrgiH' 
ianum  has  a  naked  root. 

Description. — This  is  a  well-known  fern,  growing  in  large  beds  on  tbe 
sides  of  rocks  and  shady  hills.  The  root  is  creeping,  rough,  and  irregular, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  goosequill.  The  fronds  or  leaves  are  six  or  eight 
inches  in  length,  supported  on  slender  foot-stalks,  cut  almost  to  tlie  midrib 
by  sinuses,  and  furnished  on  tbe  back  with  double  rows  of  large,  round, 
yellow  dots. 

Properties. — Tbe  taste  of  tbe  polypod  is  bitterish  and  somewhat  pungent. 
It  is  a  valuable  medicine.  It  appears  to  exercise  a  curative  influence  in  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  both  acute  and  chronic ;  incipient  consumption,  with  many 
of  its  concomitant  symptoms,  such  as  difficulty  of  breathing,  tightness  of  the 
chesti  and  oougfa,  either  dry  or  loose ;  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  dyspepsia. 
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widi  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms ;  diseases  of  the  skin, 
such  as  salt-rheum,  erysipelas,  and  eruptions  of  a  red  color,  together  with  all 
inporities  of  the  blood.  Eruptions  that  have  been  repelled  are  determined 
to  the  surface  by  this  agent.  It  often  allays  a  severe  cough  in  a  short  time, 
iiMsilitating  expectoration,  and  relieving  the  oppression  of  the  chest.  It  some- 
times happens  that,  until  the  expectoration  is  established,  the  patient  experi- 
ences slight  nausea,  as  an  effect  of  the  medicine,  but  this  disappears  as  soon 
1m  the  expectoration  commences.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  consumption, 
in  which  extensive  softening  of  the  lungs  is  going  on,  the  remedy  does  not 
appear  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence. 

There  are  but  few  cases  of  diminbhed  appetite  which  this  medicine  does 
not  relieve  in  a  short  period  of  time.  In  some  instances,  after  it  has  been 
used  a  few  days,  a  reddish-colored  eruption  makes  its  appearance  about  the 
cheat  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  it  disappears  in  a  very  short  time,  with- 
om  any  inconvenience  to  the  patient.  The  polypod  has  been  used  with 
MiOGess  in  asthma  and  chronic  catarrh  of  the  lungs. 

Emphymeni. — An  infusion  may  be  prepared  by  adding  a  heaped  tea- 
•poonful  of  the  powdered  root  or  leaves  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  which 
■My  be  sweetened  with  loaf-sugar,  and  taken  in  the  course  of  twenty^four 
boors. 


GENUS  PTERIS. — Capvoles  arranged  in  a  oontinued  line  along  the  very  margin  of 
the  frond ;  involucres  opening  inward,  being  formed  of  the  inflexed  margins  of  the 
firoods.  (When  the  leaves  are  extremely  small,  the  rows  of  capsules  on  opposite 
aides  meet  and  cover  the  lower  surface.) 

NO.   348.  — ROOK-BRAKE. 

P.  ATEOPompuEKA. — Frond  pinnate ;  lower  leaflets  lanceolate,  obtuse,  temate  or  pinnate ; 
at  the  base  obtusely  truncate,  or  sub-cordate ;  stipe  dark  purple. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  general  properties  of  this  fern  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  preceding  species.  Although  both  are  kept  in 
die  shops,  I  think  the  former  preferable  as  a  medicine. 


GENUS  FXJCXJS. — Receptacles  tubercled ;  tubercles  perforated,  nourishing  aggregated 
captoles  within,  intermixed  with  articulated  fibres. 

NO.  349.  — SEA- WEED. 

Cbmrntm  Names. — Bladder- Wrack,  6cc. 

F.  TisicuLOsus. — Frond  coriaceous,  flat,  linear,  dichotomous,  entire,  with  a  central  rib ; 
Tesicles  innate  in  pairs,  receptacles  distinct,  terminal,  turgid,  mostly  elliptical. 

Description. — This  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing  everywhere  on  our  sea- 
on  rocks  and  stones,  or  cast  up  on  the  beach,  bearing  its  fructification 
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in  the  spring.  The  root  is  an  expanded,  black,  woody,  callous  disk.  Tiie 
frond  is  smooth  and  glossy,  flat,  winged,  from  one  to  four  feet  long,  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  linear,  forked  near  the  root, 
and  afterward  repeatedly  dichotomous,  of  a  dark  olive-green  color,  becoming 
paler  near  the  apices,  and  when  dry  black  and  dull.  All  the  branches  are 
nearly  of  equal  height,  with  the  apices  rounded,  and  not  unfrequently  notched; 
the  margins  entire.  The  substance  of  the  frond  is  coriaceous,  flexible,  and 
tough,* but  brittle  after  it  is  dried;  and  through  its  whole  length  furnished 
with  a  midrib  of  a  blackbh  color,  and  as  thick  as  a  goosequill,  but  gradaally 
growing  pale  and  thin.  In  the  membranous  part  of  the  frond  throughout  its 
whole  length  are  found  immersed  spherical  vesicles,  varying  in  size  from  a 
pea  to  a  hazel-nut,  externally  smooth,  and  containing  in  their  cavity  a  quan- 
tity of  air. 

The  economical  uses  of  sea-weeds  are  numerous  and  important.  To  the 
agriculturist  they  furnish  a  valuable  manure.  To  the  glass-maker  and  soap- 
boiler they  yield  the  fixed  alkali,  and  the  manufacture  of  kelp  for  this  pur- 
pose became  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to  the  proprietors  of  the  rocky 
shores  of  Europe,  particularly  of  Britain,  and  more  especially  of  those  of  the 
northern  and  western  islands  of  Scotland,  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  From 
the  ashes  of  the  Fuci  the  chemist  has  derived  the  very  curious  elementary 
substance  named  Iodine.  Several  of  them  are  so  rich  in  saccharine  matter 
and  vegetable  mucilage,  that  on  the  shores  of  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Scottish  islands,  much  of  the  winter  provender  of  cattle  is 
derived  from  them.  A  few  of  them  also  afford  food  to  man  ;  some  of  the 
smaller  sorts  are  used  as  condiments ;  while  others  are  employed  as  medicines. 

In  Scotland,  this  species  of  sea-weed  is  sometimes  called  black  tang — 
sometimes  help-ware — and,  when  the  receptacles  are  large  and  swollen, 
ttrawbemj-ioare.  The  Norwegians  call  it  hue-tang.  It  is  the  sea-oal 
(Quercus  marina)  of  the  older  writers. 

This  sea-weed  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  manure  for  land,  to  which 
purpose  it  is  often  applied  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Scotland  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Skye  it  serves  as  a  winter  food  for  cattle, 
which  regularly  come  down  to  the  shores  at  the  recess  of  the  tides  to  seek  for 
it.  Linnaeus  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gothland  boil  it  in  water, 
and,  mixing  a  little  coarse  meal  or  flour,  feed  their  hogs  with  it,  for  which 
reason  they  call  the  fiznX  swine-tang ;  and  in  Scania,  he  says  that  the  poor 
people  cover  their  cottages  with  it,  and  sometimes  use  it  for  fuel. 

Properties. — The  most  important  uses  to  which  Fucus  vesiculosus  is  ap- 
plied is  in  the  manufacture  of  Kelp,  which  is  a  very  impure  carbonate  of 
soda,  containing  sulphate  and  chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  portion  of  charcoal. 
Iodine  is  also  yielded  by  kelp ;  its  name  being  derived  from  ^^m  (violaceut)^ 
in  allusion  to  the  very  striking  circumstance  of  its  yielding  a  violet-colored 
gas  on  being  exposed  to  an  increase  of  temperature.  It  was  first  discovered 
•ocidanlally  by  M.  Courtois,  of  Paris,  and  its  properties  have  been  since 
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securatelj  examined  by  Clement  and  Desormes,  Gay-Lussac,  Sir  H.  Dairy, 
Vaaquelin,  and  Wollaston. 

The  medical  virtues  of  bladder-wrack  have  been  much  celebrated  by  Dn 
Russell,  of  England,  in  his  "  Dissertation  concerning  the  Uses  of  Sea-water 
in  the  Diseases  of  the  Glands."  He  found  the  saponaceous  liquor  or  mucus 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  plant  to  be  an  excellent  resolvent,  and  useful  in  dis- 
persing scrofulous  swellings. 

Employment. — In  affections  of  scrofula.  Dr.  Russell  recommends  the 
patient  to  rub  the  tumor  with  the  vesicles  of  this  plant,  and  afterward  to 
wash  the  part  with  sea-water.  But  the  most  beneficial  use  to  which  the 
JFficui  vesicviotus  is  applied  is  in  making  kelp,  already  mentioned,  a  work 
much  practised  in  the  Western  islands  of  Scotland. 


GENUS  CETRARIA. — Frond  cartilaginous  or  membranaceous,  ascending  or'expanded ; 
lobe  laciniate,  smooth  and  naked  on  both  sides ;  apothecia  shield-like,  obliquely  at- 
tached to  the  margin  of  the  frond,  the  lower  free,  1)eing  separated  from  it,  the  upper 
one  sessile ;  seed-bearing  lamina  forming  the  disk,  colored,  plano-concave,  sarroiinded 
with  a  frond-like  inflexed  margin. 

NO.    350— ICELAND    MOSS. 

Common  Names. — Iceland  Lichen,  Eryngo-leaved  Liverwort,  &c. 

C.  MLANDicA. — Frond  cartilaginous,  olive-brown,  bright-reddish,  or  pale,  at  the  base; 
lobes  sub-erect,  irregularly  linear,  multilid,  channelled,  fringed  or  toothed,  the  fertile 
ones  dilated ;  apothecia  obliquely  scutellate,  of  the  same  color  as  the  frond,  with  a 
raised,  entire  border,  and  dark-brown  disk. 

Description. — This  species  of  lichen  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  heaths 
and  woods  in  the  alpine  parts  of  Great  Britain,  more  particularly  of  Scot- 
land. It  occurs  on  all  the  heaths  and  mountains  of  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
Dr.  Holland  informs  us  that  it  grows  abundantly  on  the  lava  on  the  western 
coast  of  Iceland,  where  the  whole  plant  is  more  luxuriant  than  in  any  other 
locality.  Although  this  lichen  is  more  or  less  common  in  all  arctic  coun- 
tries, no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Wahlenberg,  in  his  interesting  account  of 
the  physical  distribution  of  vegetables  in  Iceland. 

The  Iceland  moss  seldom  exceeds  three  inches  in  height,  and  is  erect  and 
bushy.  The  fronds  form  loose,  elegant  tufts ;  they  are  membranous,  some- 
what cartilaginous,  channelled  below,  variously  sinuated,  and  lobed ;  the 
lobes  being  irregularly  divided,  notched,  and  fringed  at  the  margin  with  hairs. 
The  surface  of  the  whole  vegetable  is  smooth,  shining,  of  a  rich  chestnut- 
brown  color,  with  a  green  tinge  when  wet,  paler  underneath.  In  such  plants 
•s  grow  in  the  shade,  the  color  is  a  pale  brownish-green.  The  fructification, 
or  shields,  are  dark-chestnut,  large,  polished,  flat,  and  growing  close  to  the 
vpper  surface  of  the  frond. 
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Properties  and  Uses. — Iceland  moss  was  first  recommended  by  Linncnt 
as  a  popular  remedy  in  Sweden,  for  coughs.     ScopoH  afterward  publiabad 
bis  observations  on  it,  but  it  excited  little  attention  in  England  till  Dr.  Reg- 
nault*s  treatise  on  consumption  appeared,  in  which  its  virtues  were  highly 
extolled.     According  to  Bergius,  the  lichen  in  its  recent  state  is  '*  eccopro- 
tica/'  and  when  dried,  '*  nutriens,  pectoralis."     In  the  *' Dispensatorium 
Fuldense,"  it  is  said  to  be  *'  astringens,  roborans,  humectans,  inviscans,  nu- 
triensi  antiseptica."     It  is  not,  however,  used  in  continental  Europe,  indis- 
criminately, in  every  species  of  phthisis,  nor  in  every  stage  of  that  disorder. 
It  is  chiefly  recommended  in  those  instances  where  the  cough  is  attended 
with  purulent  expectoration ;  in  cases  preceded  or  accompanied  by  hemop- 
tysis ;  in  incipient  phthisis,  when  from  relaxation  there  is  an  increased  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  bronchis  ;  in  the  sequels  of  measles,  attended  by 
a  quick,  small  pulse,  pain  of  the  breast,  emaciation,  violent  cough,  and  para- 
lent  expectoration.     The  use  of  it  is  forbidden  when  vomics  are  already 
formed,  and  proceeding  toward  ulceration ;  in  dyspnoea,  and  when  there  is 
an  increased  action  of  the  vessels,  with  diminished  expectoration.     Neid^ 
has  the  use  of  Cetraria  islandica  been  confined  to  phthisical  cases :  it  has 
been  recommended  in  malignant  fevers,  dysentery,  and  hematemesis  ;  as  an 
onema  in  hemorrhoids ;  and  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea.     In  the  recent 
state,  it  is  boiled  in  milk,  and  frequently  used  by  the  peasants  as  a  cathardCi 
and  to  expel  worms. 

We  have  found  the  Iceland  moss,  on  account  of  its  bitterness,  to  act 
as  a  tonic.  The  great  quantity  of  fecula  which  it  contains  renders  it  like- 
wise very  nourishing.  Deprived  of  its  bitter  principle  by  repeated  washings, 
or  rather  by  macerating  it  in  a  weak  alkaline  ley,  as  Berzelius  recommendsi 
it  is  used  as  an  aliment  by  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  of  some  parts  of 
northern  continental  Europe.  It  then  operates  like  gum-arabic  and  other 
mucilaginous  substances,  and  is  very  fi'equcntly  administered  in  pulmonary 
catarrhs,  diarrhoea,  and  other  affections  requiring  the  exhibition  of  remedies 
of  this  kind.  When  the  bitter  principle  is  not  extracted,  it  is  beneficial  in 
chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  in  obstinate  and  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  dys- 
pepsia, and  generally  in  all  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate  in  a  slight 
degree  the  digestive  organs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  strength  of 
the  patient  by  tolerably  abundant  alimentation,  without  fatiguing  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Ebeling,  in  his  thesis,  recommends  it  first  to  be  infused  in  boiling 
water,  with  a  view  to  its  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  while  by  the  same  means 
it  will  be  deprived  of  a  considerable  part  of  its  original  bitterness.  The 
lichen,  thus  prepared,  is  to  be  boiled,  and  the  mucilage  so  obtained  from  it 
to  be  used  either  as  an  article  of  diet  or  of  medicine ;  and  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  render  it  exceedingly  palatable  by  the  addition  of  a  little  white  wine, 
when  that  can  be  given  with  propriety ;  or,  when  wine  is  not  admissible,  by 
the  addition  of  either  milk,  honey,  or  the  sirup  of  lemons. 
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ADDENDA. 


In  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  matter,  a  few  plants  were  omitted  in 
their  proper  connexion,  which  we  here  subjoin,  with  the  suitable  references. 


GENUS  COP AIFERA— (Should  be  on  page  150).— Calyx  none;  corol  4-petalled ; 
legume  ovate ;  teed  1,  involved  in  a  pnlpy  coat. 

NO.    351.  — COPAIBA. 

C.  OTFiciNALis. — A  tree  with  primate  leaves;  raceme  compomid,  terminal.    (Sondi 
American  balsam  of  copaiba  is  the  resinous  juice.) 

Description. — The  6rst  notice  to  be  found  of  the  copaiba-plant  is  that  by 
Marcgrav  and  Piso  in  the  year  1648.  Jacquin  in  1763  described  a  species 
of  Capaifera,  which  grew  in  the  island  of  Martinique,  and  which  he  named 
C.  officinalis,  from  the  fact  that  it  afforded  this  resinous  juice.  As  this  was 
believed  to  be  the  same  plant  with  that  observed  by  Marcgrav  in  Brazil,  it 
was  adopted  without  hesitation  by  the  pharmacopoeias ;  but  their  identity  is 
now  denied :  and  Desfontaines  has  proposed  for  the  officinal  species  the  title 
of  C  Jacquini,  in  honor  of  the  botanist  who  originally  described  it.  From 
recent  observation  and  discoveries  it  appears  that  numerous  species  of  Co- 
paifera  exist  in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  all  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Martius,  yield  copaiba.  Hayne  describes  thirteen  different  species 
besides  the  one  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

The  Copaifera  officinalis  is  an  elegant  tree,  with  a  lofty  stem,  much 
branched  at  the  top,  and  crowned  by  a  thick  canopy  of  foliage.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  large,  and  pinnate,  composed  of  from  two  to  five  pairs  of  ovate, 
entire,  obtusely  acuminate  leaflets,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  rather  nar- 
rower on  one  side  than  the  other,  smooth,  pellucidly  punctate,  somewhat 
shining,  and  supported  on  short  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  and 
disposed  in  terminal  branched  spikes.  The  fruit  is  an  oval,  two-valved  pod, 
containing  a  single  seed. 

This  species  of  Copaifera  is  a  native  of  Venezuela,  and  grows  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Carthagena,  mingled  with  the  trees  which  afford  the  balsam  of  Tolu. 
It  grows  also  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands,  particularly  Trinidad  and 
Martinique,  where  it  is  said  to  be  naturalized.  Though  recognised  by  the 
United  States  pharmacopoeia  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  officinal  copaiba, 
it  probably  yields  little  of  that  now  in  use.  According  to  Hayne,  the  species 
from  which  most  of  the  copaiba  of  commerce  is  derived  is  the  C  multi/ugOf 
growing  in  the  province  of  Para,  BraziL 
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The  juice  is  obtained  by  making  deep  incisions  into  the  stems  of  the  trees, 
and  the  operation  is  said  to  be  repeated  several  times  in  the  same  season. 
As  it  flows  from  the  wound,  it  is  clear,  colorless,  and  Terj  thin,  but  soon 
acquires  a  thicker  consistence,  and  a  yellowish  tinge.  It  is  most  largely  col- 
lected in  the  provinces  of  Para  and  Maranham,  in  Brazil ;  but  great  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  now  brought  from  Maracaibo,  in  Venezuela,  and  other  ports  on 
the  Caribbean  sea. 

Properties. — Copaiba  is  a  clear,  transparent  liquid,  usually  of  the  con- 
sistence of  olive-oil,  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  a  peculiar  not  unpleasant  odor, 
and  a  bitterish,  hot,  nauseous  taste.  Its  speciBc  gravity  varies  from  0*950 
to  1*000.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  entirely  soluble  in  absolute  alcobol, 
ether,  and  the  6xed  and  volatile  oik.  Strong  alkaline  solutions  dissolve  it 
perfectly,  but  the  resulting  solution  becomes  turbid  when  largely  diluted  with 
water.  With  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  it  forms  saponaceous  com- 
pounds, in  which  the  resin  of  the  copaiba  appears  to  act  the  part  of  an  add. 
It  dissolves  magnesia,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  even  disengages 
carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  that  earth.  If  triturated  with  a  sixteenth 
of  its  weight  of  magnesia  and  set  aside,  it  gradually  assumes  a  solid  consist- 
ence, and  a  similar  change  is  produced  with  hydrate  of  lime.  Its  essential 
constituents  are  volatile  oil  and  resin,  with  a  minute  proportion  of  an  ncid 
which  appears  to  be  the  acetic.  As  it  contains  no  benzoic  acid,  it  can  not 
with  propriety  retain  its  former  title  of  balsam  of  eopaiva*  The  sobstanees 
which  it  most  closely  resembles,  both  in  composition  and  properties,  are  the 
turpentines. 

This  balsam  has  been  much  used  as  a  cooling  diuretic  and  astringent,  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  employed  renders  it  less  efficient  than  it 
might  be.  It  enters  into  one  of  our  preparations,  the  Diuretic  Drops^  and 
we  have  used  it  in  this  manner  with  particular  benefit.  When  absorbed,  it 
is  principally  on  the  mucous  membrane  that  it  seems  to  act,  and  especially 
on  the  genito-urinary  organs,  in  the  same  manner  as  turpentines.  It  is  em- 
ployed with  success  in  chronic  catarrhs,  in  coughs  with  great  expectoration, 
and  in  certain  affections  of  the  lungs  unattended  with  inflammation.  It  also 
proves  successful  in  obstinate  leucorrhoea,  &c.,  and  in  this  complaint  it  is 
chiefly  used  to  reduce  the  discharges.  It  was  formerly  most  usually  admin- 
istered when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  had  been  abated,  but  Drs.Delpech 
and  Ribes  have  more  recently  exhibited  it  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  how- 
ever great  the  inflammation  might  be,  and  they  aflkm  having  obtained  the 
greatest  advantages  from  its  early  employment. 

Employment. — Merely  as  a  stimulant,  the  dose  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
drops,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  on  sugar  or  in  tea.  Pills  of  solidified  co- 
paiba are  made  in  the  following  manner :  copaiba,  one  ounce ;  pure  calcined 
magnesia,  half  a  dram ;  mix  carefully,  and  permit  the  mass  to  become  solid. 
For  four-grain  pills,  two  of  which  contain  fifteen  drops  of  the  liquid  balsam, 
the  dose  is  from  one  to  three,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
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QENUS  lifELIA — (SlKrald  have  been  on  page  153).— Calyx  5-tooched ;  petals  5 ;  nee- 
tary  cylindrical^  toothed,  bearing  the  anthers  in  the  throat ;  dmpe  with  a  5-celled  not. 

NO.    3G8.— PRIDE    OF    OHINA. 

Commmi  Names. — Pride  of  India,  Bead-Tree,  &c. 

M.  AZBDERACH. — LeaTos  large,  doubly  pinnate,  smooth,  acnminate,  denticulate;  flow- 
ers in  axillary  closters  near  the  tops  of  the  branches ;  fmit  a  round  yellowish  drape, 
of  the  size  of  a  cheiry. 

Deicription. — This  tree  is  a  native  of  India,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  rising 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  trunk  nearly  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter. The  leaves  are  of  a  dark-green  and  the  flowers  of  a  lilac  color.  It 
is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  is  culuvated  in  our  southern  states  as  an  ornamental 
one.     The  berries  are  poisonous. 

Properties. — The  bark  of  the  root  is  anthelmintic,  emetic,  cathartic,  and 
in  large  doses  is  said  to  be  narcotic.  Barton  esteems  it  as  one  of  our  most 
active  vermifuges.  It  is  used  in  infantile  remittent  fevers  when  the  patient 
is  troubled  with  worms,  and  in  verminous  fevers  where  no  worms  are  voided. 
The  bark  should  be  gathered  when  the  sap  is  not  rising. 

Employment. — Add  four  ounces  of  the  bark  to  one  quart  of  water,  and 
boil  down  to  a  pint.  The  dose  is  half  an  ounce  every  two  hours  until  it 
purges.     The  pulp  of  the  berry  is  employed  as  an  ointment  in  tinea  capitis. 


GENUS  CnCUMIS-— (Shoold  have  been  on  page  293).— Calyx  5-toothed ;  coral 
5-parted.  Male  filaments  3 ;  anthers  cohering.  Female  style  3-cleft ;  prome  sneea- 
lent ;  seeds  ovate,  acute,  compressed. 

NO,   363.  — OO LOO Y NTH. 

Common  Names. — Bitter  Cucumber,  6cc. 

C.  coLOCTNTHis. — Lesves  in  many  divisions;  fruit  globular,  smooth;  stems  rough. 

Description. — The  colocynth  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  the  Levant, 
and  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  stem  is  fleshy,  covered  with  rough  bair« 
scandent  and  cirrhose ;  the  leaves  are  reniform,  five-lobed,  the  nerves  cot- 
ered  with  stiflT  hair.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  solitary,  and  of  an  orange- 
yellow  color ;  the  fruit  is  globular,  yellow,  of  the  size  of  an  orange,  furnished 
with  a  thin  and  rough  peel,  containing  a  white  pulp ;  the  seeds  are  oval,  flat- 
tened, white,  and  very  numerous. 

Properties. — As  kept  in  the  shops,  colocynth  b  in  the  shape  of  whitish 
balls  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  very  light  and  spongy,  and  abounding 
in  seeds  which  constitute  three  fourths  of  their  weight  The  seeds  are  some- 
what bitter,  but  possess  little  activity,  and,  according  to  Captain  Lyon,  are 
even  used  as  food  in  northern  Africa.  When  the  medicine  is  prepared  for 
use,  they  are  separated  and  rejected,  the  pulpy  or  medullary  matter  only 
being  employed.     This  has  a  very  feeble  odor,  but  a  nauseous  and  intep«eljr 
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bitter  taste.  Water  and  alcohol  extract  its  virtues.  VauqueliD  obtained  the 
bitter  principle  in  a  separate  state,  and  called  it  Coloctnthin. 

Colocyntb  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  violent  cathartics  employed 
in  medicine.  When  administered  alone,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  severe  gri- 
ping ;  and  if  it  be  given  in  large  doses,  it  causes  vomiting,  tenesmus,  and 
other  marks  of  great  intestinal  irritation.  It  appears  to  act  with  most  energr 
upon  the  mucous  coat  of  the  lower  intestines.  Orfila  states  that  in  the  ani- 
mals which  he  destroyed  with  this  article,  he  uniformly  found  the  rectum  in 
a  state  of  high  inflammation  and  gangrene.  It  is  occasionally  given  as  a 
hydragogue  by  some  practitioners,  and  has  likewise  been  used  in  coma  and 
apoplexy.  In  these  cases  its  success  depends  upon  the  revulsion  which  it 
occasions  from  the  head  to  the  intestinal  canal.  We  make  no  use  of  this 
plant,  except  as  an  article  that  enters  into  the  Dyspeptic  PUls. 

Colocyntb  was  frequently  employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the  Ara- 
bians, though  its  drastic  nature  was  not  unknown  to  them.  Thunberg  states 
that  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  rendered  so  mild  by 
being  properly  pickled,  that  it  is  eaten  by  both  the  natives  and  colonbts ; 
but,  as  it  is  thus  employed  before  attaining  perfect  maturity,  it  is  possible 
that  the  drastic  principle  may  not  have  been  fully  developed. 

Employment, — Colocyntb,  in  substance,  is  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to 
ten  grains.  The  compound  extract  of  colocyntb  is  composed  of  colocyntfat 
six  drams ;  socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  scammony,  half  an  ounce; 
cardamom,  one  dram  ;  diluted  alcohol,  one  pint.  The  dose  of  this  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains. 


GENUS  PINUS — (Should  have  been  on  page  294).  —  Staminate  flowers — corol  Done ; 
calyx  a  peltate  scale  of  the  ament ;  anthers  sessile,  growing  to  the  scales.  Pistillate 
flowers — calyx  a  2-leaved  scale  of  the  cone;  corol  none;  pistil  1,  2- winged;  nats 
under  each  scale. 

NO.    354. -BALSAM-TREE. 

Common  Names. — Fir-Tree,  American  Silver  Fir,  dec, 

P.  BALSAMEA. — Lcavcs  Solitary,  flat,  glaucous  beneath;  cones  cylindrical,  erect,  with 

short  bracts ;  bracts  mucronatc,  sub-serrulate. 
Synonym, — AhUs  halsamifera^  Michaux. 

Description.  —  This  tree  is  found  growing  plentifully  in  Canada  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  trunk  is  elevated,  ramose  at  the  top, 
covered  with  a  smooth  (and  in  some  species  with  a  rough)  bark.  The  leaves 
are  linear,  more  or  less  elongate,  pointed,  persistent,  of  a  more  or  less  deep- 
green  color.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  male  flowers  in  scaly  aments  ;  two 
anthers  fixed  to  the  scales :  female  flowers  amentaceous  as  well  as  the  male, 
two  on  each  scale.  The  fruit  is  a  pyramidal  cone,  of  variable  size,  composed 
of  imbricated  and  thick  scales,  containing  almonds  of  a  turpentine  taste.  It 
abounds  with  a  balsam,  well  known  as  balsam  fir ^  Canada  balsam,  Sec. 
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Properties  and  Uses. — This  balsam  is  composed  of  resin  and  essential 
oil.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  partially  in  water.  When  given 
internally,  it  is  emollient  and  cooling.  It  is  efficacious  when  applied  to  sore 
nipples,  and  is  esteemed  very  much  by  some  practitioners  in  cuts,  wounds, 
&c.  Its  action  on  the  urinary  organs  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  turpen- 
tines :  it  is  more  generally  preferred  for  the  treatment  of  the  advanced  stages 
of  gonorrhoea,  of  gleet,  of  leucorrhoea,  and  of  cystirrhoea,  in  which  diseases  it 
proves  highly  beneficial. 

A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  bowel-complaints  generally. 

NO.    355.  — HEMLOCK-TREE. 

Common  Names* — Hemlock  Spmce,  ice, 

P.  CANADENSIS. — Leavet  flat,  denticulate,  leaning  two  ways;  strobiles  ovate,  tenniiial, 
acute,  scarcely  longer  than  the  leaves ;  scales  round. 

Description. — This  is  the  hemlock  spruce  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. When  of  full  growth  it  is  often  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  with  a 
trunk  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  nearly  uniform  dimensions  for 
two  thirds  of  its  length.  The  branches  are  slender,  and  dependent  at  their 
extremities.  The  leaves  are  very  numerous,  six  or  eight  lines  long,  flat, 
denticulate,  and  irregularly  arranged  in  two  rows.  The  strobiles  are  ovat^, 
little  longer  than  the  leaves,  pendulous,  and  situated  at  the  ends  of  the* 
branches. 

The  tree  is  abundant  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  more  northern  parts 
of  New  England,  and  is  found  in  the  elevated  and  mountainous  regions  of 
the  middle  states.  Its  bark  abounds  in  the  astringent  principle,  and  is  much 
used  for  tanning  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  contains 
much  less  juice  than  some  other  of  the  Pinacea^  and  very  little  flows  from 
incisions  made  into  its  trunk.  But  in  the  trees  which  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  and  are  about  or  have  begun  to  decay,  the  juice  exudes  spontane- 
ously, and  hardens  upon  the  bark  in  consequence  of  the  partial  evaporation 
or  oxydation  of  its  essential  oil.  The  bark  thus  encrusted  is  stripped  from 
the  tree,  broken  into  pieces  of  convenient  size,  and  boiled  in  water.  The 
pitch  melts,  rises  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  off,  and  is  still  further  purified 
by  a  second  boiling  in  water.  It  is  brought  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
from  the  north  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  state,  in  dark-colored  brittle 
masses,  which,  on  being  broken,  exhibit  numerous  minute  fragments  of  bark, 
interspered  through  tiieir  substance.  From  these  it  is  purified  in  the  shops 
by  melting  and  straining  through  linen  or  canvass. 

Properties, — Thus  prepared,  the  pitch  is  hard,  brittle,  quite  opaque,  of  a 
dark  yellowish-brown  color,  which  becomes  still  darker  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  of  a  weak  peculiar  odor,  and  scarcely  any  taste.  It  softens  and  becomes 
adhesive  with  a  moderate  heat,  and  melts  at  198^  Fahr.  Its  constituents 
are  resin  and  a  minute  proportion  of  essential  oil.     It  is  most  generally  known  • 
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by  the  incorrect  name  ot  hemlock  gum^  and  sometimes  JUmlocipiiek.  It  ii 
a  gentle  rubefacient,  closely  analogous  to  Burgundy  pitch,  and  employed  fiir 
precisely  the  same  purposes. 

The  bark  contains  tannin,  gallic  acid,  and  other  constituents,  and  is  very 
astringent.  In  decoction,  it  makes  an  excellent  wash  for  falling  of  the  boir- 
ek  and  womb.  An  Indian  doctor  informs  me  that  an  infusion  made  of  the 
leaves  is  very  useful  in  producing  perspiration  in  incipient  rheumatism.  The 
oily  applied  externally,  is  also  valuable  in  rheumatic  affections ;  and,  given 
internally,  is  very  good  in  pain  of  the  breast ;  likewise  for  quinsy,  bathed  on 
the  throat  The  pitch  makes  an  excellent  plaster  for  lumbago,  sciatica,  and 
rheumatism. 

The  Thomsonians  make  great  use  of  the  bark  in  their  compounds,  and 
with  good  effect,  except  in  cases  where  astringents  are  objectionable.  A 
fomentation  of  the  boughs,  twigs,  or  leaves,  is  very  useful  when  applied  to 
swelled  testicles,  arising  from  the  mumps,  and  translated  to  these  parts;  and 
also  in  most  fomentations  to  allay  swellings  they  are  beneBcial. 

Employment. — Indicated  above.  The  bark  is  never  given  alone,  being 
too  astringent.     The  dose  of  the  oil  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 

NO.    356.  — YELLOW    PINE. 

Omnnum  Names. — Pitch-Pine,  Sontheni  Pine,  ice, 

P.  PALUSTRis. — Leaves  in  threes,  very  long;  stipnles  pinnatifid,  ramentaceoos,  peniil- 
ent ;  strobiles  sub-cylindrical,  armed  with  sharp  prickles. 

Description. — This  species  of  pine  is  a  very  large  indigenous  tree,  grow- 
ing in  dry  sandy  soils,  from  the  southern  part  of  Virginia  to  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. Its  mean  elevation  is  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  its 
trunk  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  for  two  thirds  of  this  height  The 
leaves  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  brilliant  green  color,  and  united  in 
bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  names  by  which  the  tree  is  known 
in  the  southern  states  are,  long-leaved  pine,  yellow  pine,  and  pitch-pine  ;  but 
the  first  is  most  appropriate,  as  the  last  two  are  applied  also  to  other  species. 
This  tree  furnishes  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  turpentine,  tar,  &;c.,  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  or  sent  from  this  to  other  countries. 

The  Pinus  tteda  is  the  loblolly,  or  old  field  pine  of  the  southern  states.  It 
is  abundant  in  Virginia,  where  it  occupies  the  lands  which  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  cultivation.  It  exceeds  eighty  feet  in  height,  has  a  trunk  two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter,  and  expands  into  a  wide-spreading  top.  The  leaves 
are  about  six  inches  long,  and  of  a  light-green  color.  It  yields  turpentine 
in  abundance,  but  less  fluid  than  that  which  flows  from  the  preceding  spe- 
cies of  pine. 

The  Pinus  sylvestris,  when  of  full  size,  is  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  It  inhabits  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts 
of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  called  the  wild  pine  or  Scotch  fir,  xhe  lat- 
ter name  having  been  applied  to  it  from  its  abundance  in  the  mountains  of 
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Scotland.  It  yields  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  common  European 
turpentine. 

Properties, — The  properties  of  the  yellow,  pitch,  or  southern  pine,  are 
stimulant,  laxative,  diuretic,  pectoral,  Terroifuge,  discutient,  anti-herpetic,  de- 
tergent, balsamic,  vulnerary.  Sec.  This,  together  with  the  white  pine,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  to  be  found.  The  bark  and  gum  are 
very  useful  in  rheumatism  and  consumption.  It  likewise  acts  as  an  emmen- 
agogue,  increasing  the  flow  of  the  menses,  and  is  beneBcial  in  diseases  of  the 
kidneys.  Externally,  it  is  much  employed  in  the  form  of  plasters,  applied 
to  ulcers.  Sec.  In  short,  it  appears  to  act  upon  all  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions of  the  body. 

Besides  the  pines  above  described,  various  others  yield  medicinal  prod- 
ucts. The  Pinus  maritima  (Pintu  pinaster  of  Alton  and  Lambert),  growing 
in  the  southern  and  maritime  parts  of  Europe,  yields  much  of  the  turpentine, 
pitch,  and  tar,  consumed  in  France,  and  is  admitted  among  the  officinal 
plants  in  the  French  Codex.  From  the  branches  of  the  Pinus  pumUio^ 
which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe,  a  terebin- 
thinate  juice  exudes  spontaneously,  called  Hungarian  balsam.  The  Pinus 
cembra^  or  Siberian  stone-pine  of  the  Alps  and  Carpathian  mountains,  is  said 
to  afford  the  product  called  Carpathian  balsam;  and  the  seeds  of  both  that 
species  and  the  Pinus  pinea  or  stone^ine  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north 
of  Africa  are  used  in  Europe  in  desserts,  under  the  name  otpine-nuts.  The 
Pinus  rigida  or  pitch-^ine  of  this  country,  and  probably  others  besides  those 
mentioned,  are  sometimes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tar. 

Tar-water  was  once  a  celebrated  remedy,  made  by  infusing  tar  in  cold 
water,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time,  and  lastly  pouring  off*  the  clear  liquor  for 
use.  This  remedy  was  introduced  to  notice  over  one  hundred  years  ago, 
by  the  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  who,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  flock, 
benevolently  endeavored  to  alleviate  as  well  the  ills  of  their  bodies  as  to  min- 
ister to  the  good  of  their  souls ;  and  in  this  he  succeeded  in  so  remarkable  a 
degree  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  public,  to  bring  the  article  into  use, 
and  of  course  to  call  down  upon  his  own  devoted  head  the  anathemas  of  all 
the  physicians  of  the  day.  They  pronounced  this  simple  medicine,  in  their 
usual  dogmatical  manner,  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous  conceivable;  and 
overwhelmed  the  poor,  amazed  prelate  (whose  only  motive  was  to  alleviate 
suffering  humanity)  with  pamphlets,  epigrams,  sneers,  and  lampoons:-— 

"  Fall  many  a  wight,  with  face  of  funeral. 
From  mortar,  still,  and  urinal. 
Hastes  to  throw  in  his  scurvy  mite 
Of  spleen,  of  dullness,  and  of  spite" -^ 

until  at  last,  goaded  entirely  out  of  patience,  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  in  his  own  defence.  He  **  came  out"  in  the  public  papers,  and  so 
belabored  the  thick  skulls  of  the  learned  blockheads  who  had  ridiculed  him, 
and  so  clearly  proved  their  malice,  insufferable  self-sufficiency,  and  culpable 


igtionnK^i  Att  lie  oomplatdf  twakeoed  the  altmtion  of  die  pabBe  to  Vk 
remedy,  and  nearly  rubed  their  profesaion ! 

Shortly  afterward,  Thomaa  Prior,  Esq.,  of  DobKn,  a  gentlemaQ  of  tfrodi- 
tion,  ID  a  treatiae  on  this  aoljeer,  dedicated  to  the  eari  of  Cheacer6eld,  aad 
pnbliahed  in  1744,  detailed  orer  a  tbouaand  caaea  of  diaeaae,  principallj  of 
the  aangabe,  pnlmonic,  and  dropaical  eharaoter,  which  were  aucceaaftdlj 
treated  with  thia  aimple  agent — many  of  them  deaperate,  and  which  had 
raaiated  all  the  meana  and  efibrta  of  theae  Mljid  enemtea  of  the  benevolent 
Uahop.  The  caaea  are  atriking  onea,  and  I  know  from  experience  the  rem* 
edy  to  be  ralaable.  (For  a  detailed  acconnt  of  the  efieda  of  tar-watert  aee 
▼oL  Ly  article  Pulmonary  Consumption.) 

EmplcymeiU. — We  give  internally  Ae  infbaon  of  dw  pitch,  white,  and 
other  pinea,  as  a  drink,  or  in  pilla  made  of  the  gum ;  externally,  in  the  form 
of  plaatera,  apread  on  cloth  or  leather,  for  lumbago,  rhenmatiam,  and  local 
pnona.  The  gam  itself,  spread  on  leather,  makes  an  excellent  atrengtbening 
plaaler.  Digested  in  wine,  it  is  a  yaloable  remedy  in  rfaeamatic  affeetiona 
and  obstructed  menses.  The  oil  of  tar  ia  uaefol  in  pain  in  the  breaat :  the 
doae  ia  ten  dropa  three  or  four  timea  a  day,  to  be  given  in  milk. 


CnCKUS  QUASSIA— (Immedistely  fbUowa  ths  Pnms).— Petals  5 ;  nsetny  5-kavsdl ; 

psricsrp  6,  distsnt,  sach  hsviiig  one  sosd. 
%nMfsi. — PicaaKA. 

NO.   367.  — QUASSIA. 

Cbmman  Names. — Bitter-wood,  Bitter  Asb,  &e. 

Q.  sxcELSA. — Flowers  polygamous :  stamens  5;  leares  pimiate ;  leaves  opposite,  p«ti- 
oled ;  common  stalk  naked. 

Description. — As  its  name  imports,  this  species  of  quassia  is  a  lofty  and 
handsome  tree,  often  attaining  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  with  a  straight, 
smooth,  tapering  trunk,  which  is  frequently  three  feet  in  diameter  near  its 
base,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  gray  bark.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with 
a  naked  petiole,  and  oblong  pointed  leaflets  standing  upon  short  foot-stalka, 
in  opposite  pairs,  with  a  single  leaflet  at  the  end.  The  flowers  are  small,  of 
a  yellowish-green  color,  and  disposed  in  panicles ;  they  are  polygamous  and 
pentandrous.  The  fruit  is  a  small  black  drupe.  This  species  inhabits  Ja- 
maica and  the  Caribbean  islands,  where  it  is  called  hitter  cuh*  The  wood 
ia  the  officinal  portion. 

Quassia  comes  in  cylindrical  billets  of  various  sizes,  from  an  inch  to  nearly 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  several  feet  in  length.  These  are  frequently  invested 
with  a  whitish  smooth  bark,  brittle  and  but  slightly  adherent,  and  possessing 
in  at  least  an  equal  degree  the  virtues  of  the  wood.  Their  shape  and  struc- 
ture clearly  evince  that  they  are  derived  from  the  branches  or  trunk,  and  not, 
as  some  suppose,  from  the  root  of  the  tree.  In  the  shops  they  are  usually 
kept  split  into  small  pieces,  or  rasped. 
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Propertiei. — The  wo6d  is  at  first  whitish,  but  becomes  yellow  by  expo- 
sure. It  is  inodorous,  and  has  a  purely  bitter  taste,  which  is  surpassed  by 
that  of  few  other  substances  in  intensity  and  permanence.  It  is  composed 
of  lignin,  gummy  matter,  some  salts  of  lime,  a  minute  trace  of  volatile  oil, 
and  a  peculiar  neutral  bitter  principle  which  has  been  called  Quassin  by  Dr. 
Thomson,  but  improperly,  as  this  preparation  is  of  complex  constitution. 

Quassia  has  not  been  very  long  known  as  a  medicine.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  a  negro  of  Surinam,  named  Quassi,  acquired  considerable 
reputation  in  the  treatment  of  the  malignant  fevers  of  that  country,  by  a  secret 
remedy,  which  he  was  induced  to  disclose  to  Mr.  Rolander,  a  Swede,  for  a 
valuable  consideration.  Specimens  were  taken  to  Stockholm  by  this  gentle- 
man in  the  year  1756,  and  the  medicine  soon  became  popular  in  Europe* 
The  name  of  the  negro  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  generic  title  of  the  tree. 
But  the  quassia  of  Surinam  is  not  now  in  use,  having  been  superseded  by 
the  product  of  the  Quassia  excelsa,  from  the  West  Indies.  It  is  said  to  be 
largely  consumed  in  England  by  the  brewers,  who  employ  it  to  impart  bit- 
terness to  their  liquors. 

This  article  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  pure  bitter  tonics,  and  is 
l^aid  to  be  somewhat  narcotic.  It  is  very  proper  in  dyspepsia,  the  result  of 
debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  is  particularly  useful  in  convalescence 
from  intoxication.  The  infusion  forms  an  excellent  vehicle  for  alkaline  rem- 
edies in  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  of  gouty  and  rheumatic  habits,  and  for 
the  saline  purgatives  in  the  constipation  of  dyspepsia.  It  is  likewise  no  mean 
anthelmintic,  destroying  the  worms,  or  preventing  the  formation  of  their 
sustenance. 

Employment. — The  infusion  is  used  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  ounces 
Orange-peel  renders  it  more  grateful  to  the  stomach. 

Incompatibles. — Nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  acetates  of  lead. 

Adulterations.  —  Other  wood,  resembling  it  in  appearance,  is  often  substi- 
tuted ;  but  this  can  be  detected  by  its  wanting  the  pure  bitter  taste  of  quassia. 
The  infusion  of  the  spurious  quassias  is  colored  blackish  by  the  sesqui-salts 
of  iron,  which  does  not  happen  with  the  true. 

NO.    358.  — 8IMARUBA. 

Chmmon  Names.  —  Simamba  Quassia,  Wing-leaved  Qaassia,  Mountain  Damson,  Bitter 

Damson,  Stave-wood,  &c. 
Q.  SiMARUBA. — Flowers  monGecions;  leaves  abruptly  pinnate;  leaflets  alternate,  not 

quite  sessile ;  petiole  naked ;  clusters  panicled. 

Description.^Thia  tree  is  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana.  In 
Jamaica  it  is  called  the  mountain  damson.  It  is  a  tree  of  considerable  height 
and  thickness,  having  alternate  branches,  with  a  bark  which  in  the  old  tree 
is  black  and  somewhat  furrowed,  in  the  young  is  smooth,  gray,  and  marked 
here  and  there  with  broad  yellow  spots.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  abruptly 
pinnate,  with  a  naked  petiole  to  which  the  leaflets  are  alternately  attached 


bj  •bort  fbol-iMlkft.  The  iMflsts  an  octriy  dliptieali  m  dw  a^per  siuftce 
SBMWth  tad  of  a  daep-green  coldr,  on  dia  aDdar  whitiab.  Tbe  floiven  ap- 
pear in  NoTember  and  December,  an  of  a  yellow  color,  and  are  disposed  io 
long  axinary  paniclea.  In  aome  deacriptiona  tbej  an  atntod  to  be  monoe- 
riou,  in  oifaen  diceuoaa.  According  to  Dr.  Wright,  tbe  finala  flowers  ara 
aenr  found  ia  Jamaica  on  the  aame  tree  wiib  the  nal^    The  nambar  it 


Properua. — Tbe  bark  of  tbe  root  ia  die  part  naed  In  medidiM^  wfaicA  il 
broaght  to  ua  in  long  piecea  of  rarioua  aixea,  rolled  or  carled  inward  & 
ia  fibrous,  tougb,  light,  of  a  grayiah  color  externally,  and  yellow  inianaljr; 
aoaly,  warted  and  marked  with  prominent  transrerae  farrowi.  It  ia  iaodap* 
ona,  hot  powerfully  hitter,  and  containa  a  resinooa  matter,  volatile  oil  of  the 
odor  of  banxoin,  aceute  of  potassa,  an  ammoniacal  aalt,  maUe  add,  qnani 
malate  and  oxalate  of  lime,  some  mineral  salta,  nlmioe,  and  woody  nattor. 

Smaroba  is  a  Taluable  tonic  and  astringent  in  chronic  diarrhaa,  iljaa^ 
tery,  and  intermiiteat  and  nmittent  (eTcn.  It  proved  remarkably  iiiii  iiiiaafil 
in  France,  in  tbe  treatment  of  an  epidemic  dysentery,  during  tbo  yean 
1718-*S0,  when  ipecacuanha,  mild  purgatives  and  aatringeota,  and  aU  Iba 
modiciuea  usually  employed  in  such  cases,  appeared  rather  to  aggravate  than 
to  relieve  the  disease.  Authora  generally  agree  aa  to  ^  efficacy  in  obatiina* 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  yat  as  a  bitter  tonic  it  ia  much  inferior  to  many 
nmedies  of  that  class.  It  was  first  iatrodaced  into  France  in  1713,  fiwn 
Ooiaoa,  where  it  had  become  celebrated  as  a  remedy  for  dysenteiy. 

EMploymaU. — It  is  not  given  in  powder,  but  io  infusion  in  tbe  prt^KUlion 
of  from  two  to  three  drams  to  a  pint  of  water.  The  dose  ia  from  one  to 
two  ounces,  with  two  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  twice  or  three  (iraeg  a  day. 

IncompatUiUi.—hime-vraler  I  alkaline  carbonates;  the  salts  of  lead,  mef 
cury,  and  silver ;  and  astringent  vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions. 


OENTJS  RICINTTS— (ImmedUtely  follows  tbe  QnAssiA).—Stumnate  flowers — ei^ 
S-partadi  coral  none;  SlameDts  numerous,  filiform.  PiatillifeTon*  flowefa — alyx 
6-p«tted ;  corol  none ;  etylet  3,  cloven ;  captnle  3-celled,  3-velved ;  seed  aoGtuj, 

NO.   359 — OASTOR-BEAN. 

R,  COMMDKM.  —  Leivei  peltate,  aomewhet  palmate  ;  fmit  prickly 

DetCTxption. — -The  castor-oil  plant,  or  palna  Ckritti,  attains  in  the  East 
Indies  and  Africa  the  character  of  a  treR,  and  Bometimes- rises  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  height.  In  the  temperate  latitudes  of  North  America  and  Europe  it 
ia  an  annual  plant ;  though  it  is  stated  by  M.  Achille  Richard  that  in  the 
south  ofFraoce,in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  on  tbe  8eacoast,he  sawa  small  wood 
consisting  entirely  of  ifais  species  of  Ricinui.  The  following  description 
applies  to  the  plant  as  cultivated  in  cool  latitudes :  The  stem  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  erect,  round,  hollow,  smooth,  glaucous,  somewhat  purplish  toward 


•7^^^f^^^'e/    ^^wi^^tu^^uJ 
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the  top,  branching,  and  from  three  to  eight  feet  or  more  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  ;  peltate,  or  supported  upon  foot-stalks  inserted  into  their 
lower  dbk ;  palmate,  with  seven  or  nine  pointed,  serrate  lobes ;  smooth  on 
both  sides,  and  of  a  bluish-green  color.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  stand 
upon  jointed  peduncles,  and  form  a  pyramidal  terminal  raceme,  of  which  the 
lower  portion  is  occupied  by  the  male  flowers,  the  upper  by  the  female. 
Both  are  destitute  of  corolla.  In  the  male  flowers  the  calyx  is  divided  into 
five  oval,  concave,  pointed,  reflected,  purplish  segments,  and  encloses  nu- 
merous stamens,  which  are  united  into  fasciculi  at  their  base.  In  the  female 
the  calyx  has  three  or  five  narrow  lanceolate  segments ;  and  the  ovary,  which 
is  roundish  and  three-sided,  supports  three  linear,  reddish  stigmas,  forked  at 
the  apex.  The  fruit  is  a  roundish  glaucous  capsule,  with  three  projecting 
aides,  covered  with  tough  spines,  and  divided  into  three  cells,  each  contain- 
ing one  seed,  which  is  expelled  by  the  bursting  of  the  capsule. 

This  species  of  Ricintis  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and  northern  Africa, 
has  become  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  in  no  country  perhaps  so  largely  as  in  the  United  States.  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the  states  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  are  the  sections  in  which  it  is  most  abundant.  The  flowers  appear  in 
July,  and  the  seeds  ripen  successively  in  August  and  September.  The  part 
employed  in  medicine  is  the  fixed  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds.  These  are 
about  as  large  as  a  small  bean,  oval,  compressed,  obtuse  at  the  extremities, 
very  smooth  and  shining,  and  of  a  grayish  or  ash  color,  marbled  with  red- 
dish-brown spots  and  veins.  At  one  end  of  the  seed  is  a  small  yellowish 
tubercle,  from  which  an  obscure  longitudinal  ridge  proceeds  to  the  opposite 
extremity,  dividing  the  sides  upon  which  it  is  situated  into  two  flattish  sur- 
fiices.  In  its  general  appearance  the  seed  is  thought  to  resemble  the  insect 
called  the  tickj  the  Latin  name  of  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  generic  title 
of  the  plant.  Its  variegated  color  depends  upon  a  very  thin  pellicle,  closely 
investing  a  bard,  brittle,  blackish,  tasteless,  easily-separable  shell,  within  which 
is  the  kernel,  highly  oleaginous,  of  a  white  color,  and  a  sweetish  taste,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  slight  degree  of  acrimony.  The  seeds  easily  become  rancid, 
and  are  then  unfit  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  which  is  acrid  and  irritating. 

Taken  internally  the  seeds  are  powerfully  cathartic,  and  often  emetic ;  two 
or  three  are  sufiScient  to  purge,  and  seven  or  eight  act  with  great  violence. 
This  property  depends  upon  an  acrid  principle,  which  has  by  some  been 
thought  to  exist  exclusively  in  the  integuments,  by  others  in  the  embryo. 
But  it  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  integuments  are  inert;  and 
Guibourt  maintains  that  the  principle  alluded  to  pervades  the  whole  kernel, 
in  connexion  with  the  oil.  This  principle  is  volatile,  and  dissipated  by  the 
heat  of  boiling  water.  By  a  much  greater  heat  the  oil  itself  becomes  altered, 
and  acquires  acrid  properties. 

The  oil  may  be  extracted  from  the  seeds  in  three  ways :  first,  by  decoction ; 
second,  by  expression ;  and  third,  by  the  agency  of  alcohol.     The  process 
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by  decoction  is  that  practised  in  the  East  and  West  Indies*  and  eonmtft  ^ 
bruising  the  seeds  previously  deprived  of  their  husk,  and  then  boiling  Aolh 
in  water.  The  oil,  rising  to  the  surface,  is  skimmed  or  strained  off,  and  ifltt^ 
ward  again  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  dissipate  the  acrid  prlki- 
ciple.  To  increase  the  product  it  is  said  that  the  seeds  are  sometimes  roastad. 
The  oil  is  thus  rendered  brownish  and  acrid,  and  the  same  result  takes  phee 
in  the  second  boiling,  if  care  is  not  taken  to  suspend  the  process  soon  d«r 
the  water  has  been  evaporated.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  West  India  ofl 
has  generally  a  brownish  color,  an  acrid  taste,  and  irritating  properties.  Tte 
process  for  obtaining  it  by  means  of  alcohol  has  been  practised  in  FranoSi 
but  the  product  is  said  to  become  rancid  more  speedily  than  that  procared 
in  the  ordinary  mode. 

The  oil  is  obtained  in  this  country  by  expression.  One  bushel  of  good 
seeds  yields  five  or  six  quarts,  or  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  best  oil. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  drug  consumed  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Union 
is  derived,  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  from  Illinois  and  the  neighboring  states, 
where  it  is  so  abundant  that  it  is  sometimes  used  for  burning  in  lamps. 

Properties. — Pure  castor-oil  is  a  thick,  viscid,  colorless  fluid,  with  little 
or  no  odor,  and  a  mild  though  somewhat  nauseous  taste,  followed  by  a  slight 
sense  of  acrimony.  As  found  in  the  shops  it  is  often  tinged  with  yellow, 
and  has  an  unpleasant  smell ;  and  parcels  are  sometimes  though  rarely  met 
with,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  hot,  acrid  taste.  It  does  not  readily  congeal 
by  cold.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly  thickens,  without  becoming 
opaque,  and  it  ranks  among  the  drying  oils.  It  is  heavier  than  most  of  the 
other  fixed  oils,  from  which  it  differs  also  in  being  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  cold  absolute  alcohol.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
a  peculiar  oleaginous  body  called  Palmin,  which  yields  palmic  acid  and 
glycerin  when  saponified.  Alkalies  unite  with  castor-oil,  forming  soaps,  and 
determine  the  formation  of  three  acids,  the  ricinic^  ricin-olcicf  and  ricino^ 
stearic  acids,  which  can  be  obtained  separate.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  die  oil  consists  of  three  principles,  for  which  the  names  of  Ricin,  Ricin- 
OLEiN,  and  RiciNO-STEARiN,  have  been  proposed. 

Castor-oil  is  a  very  mild  cathartic,  emptying  the  bowels  of  their  contents 
without  occasioning  any  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  which  renders  it  very  use- 
ful in  bowel-complaints,  by  its  oleaginous  particles  lubricating  the  inflamed 
mucous  surface  of  the  intestines.  But  where  we  wish  to  make  a  decided 
impression  upon  the  system,  or  to  unload  the  bowels  of  impact  mucus,  we 
should  not  administer  this  oil,  as  it  will  pass  the  bowels  without  removing 
any  mucus,  bilious  matter,  or  producing  much  effect  upon  the  system.  In 
piles  this  medicine  is  beneficial,  on  account  of  its  mild  laxative  properties. 
It  is  also  serviceable  in  colics  and  in  strangulated  hernia.  It  is  excellent  in 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in  all  diseases  where  an  unii^ 
ritating,  emollient  purgative  is  required. 

When  d)is  oil  is  acrid  to  the  taste  it  may  be  rendered  mild  by  boiling  it 
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mith  a  small  proportion  of  water.  If  turbid,  it  should  be  clarified  by  filtra- 
tion through  paper.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  apt  to  become  rancid ;  in 
this  state  it  should  never  be  administered  in  any  form  of  disease,  as  its  mild 
properties  are  converted  into  those  of  an  irritating  quality,  and  produce  effects 
ro^embling  those  of  a  drastic  nature. 

EmploymenU — The  dose  of  castor-oil  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
poured  on  peppermint- water,  or  in  boiled  milk,  which  in  some  degree  dis- 
gubes  it.     Taken  in  minute  doses,  this  oil  often  cures  obstinate  coughs. 


NO.   360.  — ERQOT. 

Ommon  Nanus, — Spurred  Rye,  Homed  Rye,  &c. 

Description. — Spurred  rye  (Secale  comutumj  is  an  undetermined  fungi- 
iprm  excrescence  which  takes  place  under  peculiar  circumstances  between 
the  valves  of  the  glume  of  several  Cereales,  in  the  place  of  seeds,  especially 
of  our  common  rye,  and  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  spur  of  a  cock, 
has  received  the  name  of  ergots  adopted  from  the  French.  It  is  elongated, 
recurved,  cylindrical,  swollen  in  the  middle,  and  generally  marked  on  one 
side  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  It  is  brittle,  hard,  horny,  of  a  slight  violet 
color  externally,  whitish  with  a  shade  of  violet  internally,  and  of  an  acrid  and 
rather  pungent  taste. 

Properties. — Ergot,  if  taken  as  an  aliment,  is  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences, such  as  violent  convulsions,  acute  and  burning  pains  in  the  extremi- 
ties, gangrene  of  those  parts,  and  even  death.  The  name  of  ergotism  is 
given  to  all  these  phenomena.  It  consists  of  31  per  cent  of  a  thick  white 
oil,  5'50  of  ozmazome,  9  of  mucilage,  7  of  gluten,  11*40  of  fungin,  3*50  of 
coloring  matter,  26  of  fecula,  and  3*10  of  salts. 

In  small  doses,  this  article  appears  to  act  in  a  peculiar  manner  upon  the 
uterus,  the  parenchyma  of  which  it  excites  in  a  powerful  degree.  It  is  ad- 
iqinistered  in  difficult  parturition  when  there  is  great  debility  of  the  uterus, 
and  in  hemorrhage  (so  often  fatal),  produced  by  inactivity  of  this  organ ;  but 
it  must  not  be  given  so  long  as  there  are  natural  pains  present  sufficient  to 
expel  the  child.  It  is  likewise  indispensable  that  the  mouth  of  the  womb 
(a$  tinea)  be  sufficiently  dilated  before  we  attempt  the  exhibition  of  the  ergot. 

Dr.  W.  P.  Dewees,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  a  warm  advocate  for  the  use 
of  this  substance,  when  timely  and  properly  exhibited,  thus  remarks : — 

"  As  regards  myself,  I  have  the  most  firm  reliance  upon  the  powers  of  the 
ergot;  and  the  character  of  its  action  is  so  distinctly  marked,  that  a  very  little 
observation  will  enable  us  to  detect  it When  ergot  has  been  adminis- 
tered with  success,  we  find  the  uterine  effort  not  only  more  quickly  repeated, 
and  more  powerfully  exerted,  but  these  efforts  are  accompanied  with  less 
suffering  than  the  same  apparent  exertions  of  this  organ  when  not  urged  by 
this  drug."  Dr.  Dewees'  cardinal  rules  for  the  more  successful  employment 
of  ergot  are — 
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**  1.  It  should  never  be  given  before  the  membranes  are  raptured,  tbe  os 
uteri  dilated,  and  the  external  parts  disposed  to  yield. 

**  2.  It  must  not  be  used  so  long  as  the  natural  pains  are  eflkient,  aid 
competent  to  the  end. 

"  3.  But  should  they  flag  from  any  cause,  it  may  be  given,  provided  dw 
labor  be  a  natural  labor,  according  to  our  acceptation  of  the  term  *  natural 
labor' — that  is,  when  the  head  (if  well  situated),  the  breech,  the  feet,  or  the 
knees,  present ;  for,  independently  of  any  accident  which  may  complictte  the 
labor,  it  is  sometimes  desirable,  for  the  safety  of  the  child,  to  hasten  it  when 
tbe  natural  powers  are  incompetent  to  this  end. 

**  4.  And  if  the  labor  be  accompanied  by  any  such  accident  as  flooding, 
convulsions,  syncope,  &c.,  it  may  sometimes  be  employed  to  great  advantage, 
provided  rules  1  and  2  are  not  violated. 

**  5.  It  may  be  used,  very  often  with  much  advantage,  in  every  kind  of 
premature  labor ;  and  at  full  time,  when  tb^  placenta  is  not  thrown  off,  and 
tbe  uterus  is  found  in  a  state  of  atony. 

**  6.  Where  flooding  takes  place  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  die 
08  uteri  well  dilated,  the  pains  feeble,  but  the  child  well  situated. 

"  7.  Where  the  bead  of  the  child  has  been  left  in  the  uterus  by  being  sqp* 
arated  from  its  body. 

**  8.  Where  the  uterus  is  painfully  distended  by  coagula.** 

The  same  author  is  decidedly  against  the  use  of  this  article  in  alarmiog 
hemorrhage  before  delivery. 

Dr.  AHier,  of  Marcigny,  France,  in  an  article  on  tbe  use  of  ergot  in  the 
treatment  of  the  divers  kinds  of  retention  of  urine,  lays  down  the  following 
conclusions : — 

**  1.  The  ergot  restores  to  the  bladder  its  contractility,  impaired  by  im- ' 
moderate  distension  of  its  coats. 

**  2.  It  has  acted  in  this  manner  when  all  other  means  have  failed. 

*'  3.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  resulting  from  cerebral  hemorrhage,  has  fre- 
quently given  way  on  tbe  use  of  the  ergot. 

''  4.  The  ergot  has  had  no  effect  on  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  resulting 
from  apoplexy. 

'*  5.  The  secale  is  just  as  efiicacious  in  vesical  paralysis,  when  the  lesion 
of  the  nervous  centres  is  not  clearly  established. 

'*  6.  Paralysis  of  limbs,  depending  on  such  lesions,  has  not  been  benefited 
by  the  ergot. 

'*  7.  This  substance  shortens  the  duration  of  vesical  paralysis,  which,  by 
the  use  of  the  catheter,  is  generally  removed  in  a  period  of  time  which  may 
vary  considerably. 

"  8.  It  has  no  effect  in  retention  of  urine  resulting  from  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  gland. 

'*  9.  It  acts,  in  such  cases,  by  increasing  the  contractile  power  of  the  blad* 
der,  without  causing  the  prostate  to  diminish  in  size. 
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**  10.  Once  iQ  fourteen  dmes  the  ergot  has  had  no  effect  whatever :  this 
occurrence  happens  in  pretty  much  the  same  proportion  with  the  more  ap- 
proved remedies. 

**  11.  As  tlie  effects  of  the  ergot  are  rather  evanescent,  it  should  be  given 
in  small  and  oft-repeated  doses. 

*<  12.  The  dose  may  be  raised  to  seventy-five  grains  a  day. 

"  13.  It  ]3  useful  to  give  it  afterward  in  decreasing  doses,  for  eight  or  ten 
days  after  the  cure,  to  render  the  latter  more  certain. 

**  14.  The  phenomena  produced  by  the  stimulating  action  of  ergot  upon 
the  nervous  system,  although  generally  not  of  an  alarming  description,  are 
sometimes,  however,  so  intense  as  to  render  it  prudent  to  suspend  its  use 
fer  m  few  days." 

M.  Bonjeau  has  very  recendy  examined  with  great  care  the  chemical,  toxi- 
cological,  and  therapeutical  properties  of  this  substance,  and  has  ascertained 
that  it  contains  two  active  principles,  distinct  from  each  other — a  remedial 
and  a  poisonous  agent.  The  first  is  a  reddish-brown  extract,  which  he  has 
nmmed  Ergotine,  very  soluble  in  water,  which  is  inoffensive,  and  possesses 
in  fhe  highest  degree  the  valuable  obstetrical  and  hemastatic  properties  in  the 
ergot,  and  also  in  hemorrhages  of  the  womb,  &c.  The  other  is  a  fixed,  col- 
orless oil,  very  soluble  in  cold  ether,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  which 
alone  reside  the  poisonous  properties  of  this  substance,  and  which  is  exceed- 
ingly violent  in  its  action  on  animals.  To  obtain  this  oil  it  is  necessary  to 
extract  it  with  cold  ether,  and  in  the  operation  to  avoid  all  influence  of  heat. 
From  these  results  it  would  appear  that  water  must  be  the  best  menstruum 
fer  extracting  the  active  principles  of  the  ergot  of  rye. 

Employment, — In  our  employment  of  the  powder  we  give  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains,  suspended  in  four  ounces  of  a  proper  menstruum.  The  de- 
ooction  or  infusion  is  prepared  by  adding  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  of  the 
ergot  to  a  pint  of  hot  water.  A  tablespoonful  of  this  may  be  given  every 
fitoen  minutes. 


WA-A-HOO. 

^    The  article  (No.  91)  to  which  we  have  affixed  this  caption,  although  one 

Cthe  plants  known  by  the  name  of  tra-a-Aoo,  and  sometimes  employed  in 
dicine,  is  not  the  true  wa-a-hoo  of  the  shops ;  that  being  an  Euonymui 
(No.  49),  and  the  article  to  which  Dr.  Lapham  refers  on  page  105.  There 
two  of  these  shrubs,  both  called  by  the  same  name,  which  seem  to  pos- 
simiiar  properties — the  E.  atropurpureus^  described  on  page  71,  and 
die  J5.  americanus. 

The  £.  americanus  is  a  smaller  shrub  than  the  aXropurpureus^  having 
smooth,  four-angled  branches.  The  leaves  are  sub-sessile,  lanceolate,  ser- 
rate, smooth,  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  and  about  two  thirds  as  wide  ^ 
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peduDcles  rather  long  and  round,  and  from  two  to  four  flowered.  The 
flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Euonymus  atropurpureus^  and  yellow  or 
pink-colored ;  capsules  of  a  dark-red,  and  warty.  A  bright-red  aril  coven 
the  seed.  These  plants  flower  in  June,  and  are  found  growing  in  rich  wood- 
lands and  thickets  in  New  York,  and  in  the  fertile  btervales  of  the  western 
states. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Hadley,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  these  plants,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  observations :  '*  The  medicinal  properties  of' these  shrubs 
are  peculiar  and  various.  Their  medical  qualities  are  not  well  understood 
by  our  physicians  generally ;  for  t  am  satisfied  that  if  they  were  properly 
estimated,  they  would  be  regarded  as  among  the  best  agents  in  the  materia 
medica.  As  a  tonic  and  laxative,  the  wa-a-hoo  answers  an  excellent  pur^- 
pose  in  the  treatment  of  dyspeptic  difficulties ;  it  imparts  tone  to  the  stoniacb, 
and  promotes  the  digestive  functions,  while  at  the  same  time  its  laxative  prop- 
erties overcome  that  tendency  to  constipation  which  is  so  frequently  an  attend- 
ant symptom  upon  this  class  of  diseases.  In  chronic  hepatitis,  and  those 
long-standing  complaints  characterized  by  torpidity  of  the  liver  and  portal 
circle,  accompanied  by  headache,  pain  in  the  side,  dry  skin,  sallow  complex- 
ion, constipated  bowels,  &c.,  there  are  perhaps  few  agents  better  calculated 
to  fulfil  important  indications  and  improve  the  condition  described  than  the 
one  under  consideration.  It  seems  to  permanently  exalt  the  action  of  the 
liver,  and  give  tone  to  that  viscus,  while  at  the  same  time  it  promotes  the 
secretion  of  healthy  bile ;  and  it  also  encourages  the  discharge  of  that  which 
has  already  accumulated,  and  which  is  of  a  vitiated  character.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly useful  in  all  diseases  dependent  upon  the  hepatic  function,  and  has 
often  proved  successful  in  removing  torpidity  of  the  liver,  after  the  prepara- 
tions of  hydrargyrum  had  been  used  in  vain  to  fulfil  the  same  indication. 
Practitioners  will  seldom  or  never  find  it  to  fail  in  answering  fully  their  ex- 
pectations in  all  diseases  of  this  class.  Indeed,  many  of  our  *  old-school' 
brethren,  having  obtained  some  knowledge  of  its  virtues,  often  substitute  its 
gentle,  mild,  yet  certain  action,  for  that  pernicious  action  caused  by  the  em- 
ployment of  mercurial  preparations,  and  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the 
beneficial  results. 

*'  Not  only  in  hepatic  disturbances  have  its  properties  been  manifestly  ben- 
eficial, but  also  in  pulmonary  diseases  it  exerts  a  remarkably  useful  remedial 
agency. 

**  In  tubercular  phthisis  it  displays  alterative  powers,  removing  depositions 
of  tuberculous  matter,  and  by  its  tonic  and  restorative  qualities  induces  a 
healthy  action  throughout  the  system,  and  thus  aids  in  furnishing  pure,  rich, 
and  healthy  blood,  to  supply  the  waste  that  has  been  consequent  upon  dis- 
eased action.  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  useful  expectorant.  Where  a 
mild  agent  of  this  class  is  indicated,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  peculiar 
properties  which  promote  expectoration  from  the  respiratory  organs. 

*'  One  great  advantage  which  this  article  possesses  over  many  other  airenta 
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is,  that  while  it  acts  as  an  alterative  in  promoting  the  secretions,  or  as  an 
expectorant  or  laxative  in  assisting  those  peculiar  functions  of  the  body 
directly,  it  at  the  same  time  displays  its  tonic  influences,  sustaining  the  system 
while  laboring  under  the  depressing  influence  of  disease,  and  restoring  the 
deranged  secretions,  thus  promoting  the  regular  and  normal  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  system  generally." 


MATIOO. 

Since  writing  our  article  on  this  plant  (No.  18),  we  have  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  in  the  '*  Western  Journal  of  Medicine,"  which  we  deem  wor- 
thy of  attention : — 

**  Soon  after  Dr.  Jeflfreys  called  attention  to  it,  the  matico,  as  an  external 
application,  was  used  with  success  in  the  Dundee  Infirmary,  by  Dr.  M unro. 
It  exerted  a  happy  influence  over  the  hemorrhage  from  *  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  temporal  artery.'  Compression  and  cold  applications  failed  to 
give  any  relief,  but  the  application  of  the  leaf  (not  the  powder)  arrested  the 
hemorrhage.  A  hemorrhage  from  a  wound  of  a  branch  of  the  palmar  artery 
was  treated  in  the  same  way  with  equal  success. 

*^  The  external  use  of  the  leaf  having  proved  highly  successful,  a  resort 
was  made  to  its  internal  use.  Dr.  Jeflfreys  reports  the  case  of  a  patient '  who 
had  been  subject  for  two  months  to  excessive  discbarges  of  pure  blood  and 
coagula  from  the  vagina,  amounting  to  nearly  a  quart  in  a  few  days,  occur- 
ring every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  followed  by  a  serous  and  muco-puru- 
lent  discharge.*  The  usual  treatment  failed,  and  health  was  restored  in  a 
few  days  by  the  use  of  a  wineglassful  of  the  infusion  of  matico  four  times 
daily.  In  another  case  (a  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels),  an  infusion  of  mat- 
ico»  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  of  which  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  were  taken  every  four  or  six  hours,  cured  the  patient  by  the  use  of  three 

doses. 

**  In  hemorrhage  of  the  bowels  during  fever.  Dr.  Watmough  states,  in  the  ^ 

*  Provincial  Medical  Journal,'  that  the  infusion  of  senna-leaves  and  the  matico, 
two  drams  of  each  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  taken  frequently  in  doses 
of  a  wineglass  measure,  is  very  successful,  particularly  in  the  melena  of 
typhus  fever. 

**Dr.  Home,  of  London,  thus  speaks  of  fnatico  as  an  anti-hemorrhagic 
medicine :  '  A  patient  suflfered  from  an  alarming  epistaxis,  occurring  sponta- 
neoasly,  in  October  last.  All  remedies  of  the  usual  character  failed ;  the 
case  was  considered  beyond  the  rekch  of  relief,  and  the  brothers  of  the  patient 
were  sent  for.  One  of  the  brothers  commenced  the  use  of  the  matico,  and 
in  six'hours  the  hemorrhage  ceased,  after  having  continued  for  days.  There 
is  m  hemorrhage  diathesis  in  the  family,  and  it  has  descended  to  the  children 
of  one  of  the  brothers.' 

Vol.  in.— 22 
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*'  A  relative  of  the  familj  was  rapidly  nnkiog  toward  the  grare,  from  dit* 
ease  and  uterine  hemorrhage,  the  latter  of  which  baffled  the  ordiaary  rem** 
dies.  Under  the  use  of  the  roattco,  the  bleeding  oeased,  tad  the  patieet 
recovered. 

**  These  are  the  testimonials  to  the  value  of  malicoy  as  a  stjrptict  which  we 
have  gleaned  from  the  European  medical  joumah.  We  are  iar  from  sup- 
posing that  this  Peruvian  plant  will  displace  all  other  means  for  arresting 
hemorrhage ;  the  utmost  that  we  hope  for  it  is,  that  it  is  really  useful,  and 
may  take  its  place  confidently  among  the  means  for  controlling  dangerous 
bleeding." 


QAMBOQE. 

The  plant  which  yields  commercial  or  Siam  gamboge  is  oot  yet  asoer- 
tained ;  it  is  conjectured  by  the  Edinburgh  college  to  be  a  species  of  HAn^ 
iendron  nearly  allied  to  the  Hebradendron  gambogiaidei^  from  which  plaet 
Ceylon  gamboge  is  procured ;  but  more  recent  investigatioiis  tend  to  prove 
that  k  is  the  produce  of  the  Oarcinia  cochinckimenni.  It  bekHigs  to  die 
Linnaean  class  and  order  Mancccia  Monaddphiom 

Description. — This  is  said  to  be  a  handsome  tree  of  moderate  sise,  with 
opposite,  stalked  leaves ;  unisexual  flowers,  sessile  and  axillary ;  and  a  pleas- 
ant, saccharine  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  four-celled,  each  cell  oae- 
'  seeded. 

In  Ceylon,  gamboge  is  procured  by  making  incisions  into  the  bark  of  the 
tree  or  removing  a  piece  of  it,  whence  a  viscid,  bright-yeHow  juice  exudes, 
which,  when  dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun  in  shallow  bowls,  concretes  into  a 
hardened  mass.  In  Siam  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  breaking  across  the 
young  branches  and  leaves,  and  collecting  the  juice  that  drops  from  them : 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  finer  qualities  are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  hollow  stems 
of  the  bamboo-cane,  or  probably  the  juice  is  collected  in  them ;  and  of  late  it 
has  been  more  than  once  imported  in  the  reeds. 

The  name  gummi  gutta,  by  which  gamboge  is  generally  known  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  probably  originated  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
juice  escapes  from  the  plant  by  drops.  The  officinal  title  was  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  province  of  Cambodia,  in  which  the  gum-resin  is  collected. 
It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

We  import  gamboge  from  Canton  and  Calcutta,  whither  it  is  carried  by 
the  native  or  resident  merchants.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  appearance 
or  character  of  the  drug  as  brought  from  these  two  ports — an  evidence  that 
it  is  originally  derived  from  the  same  place. 

Commercial  or  Siam  gamboge  is  generally  met  with  in  two  forms :  that  of 
cylinders,  sometimes  hollow,  more  frequently  solid — Jpip^  gcunhogt ;  and  in 
irregular-shaped  masses — cake  or  Itunp  gamboge.    Pipe  gamboge  it  of  a 
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rich,  reddish-yellow  color,  generally  greenish  and  dusty  externally ;  inodor- 
ous, tasteless  at  first,  but  soon  causing  a  sense  of  acridity  in  the  throat ;  brit- 
de,  with  a  smooth,  glistening,  conchoidal  fracture.  Lump  gamboge  is  of  a 
duller  color,  its  fracture  10  spfintery  with  scarcely  any  lustre,  and  it  contains 
small  fragments  of  wood,  and  many  air-vesicles.  Ceylon  gamboge  is  not 
an  article  of  English  or  American  commerce.  It  is  a  coarse-looking  sub- 
stance with  numerous  air-vesicles,  of  a  dull  reddish-yellow  color  with  many 
dark-brown  spots. 

Properties. — Gamboge  is  composed  of  resin  (gawbogie  aeidj^  soluble 
gam,  and  a  trace  of  woody  fibre;  the  proportion  of  the  resin,  which  is  the 
active  principle,  varies,  according  to  several  of  Christison's  analyses,  from 
68  to  75  per  cent.  Gamboge,  although  not  soluble  in  water,  forms  a  perfect 
emulsion  with  it ;  it  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  and  sulphuric 
ether  completely  dissolves  out  the  resin,  leaving  the  gum. 

Gamboge  is  a  drastic  cathartic,  producing  even  in  small  doses  frequent 
ftad  copious  watery  evacuations,  accompanied  with  mnch  irritation  of  the 
etomach  and  bowels ;  in  somewhat  larger  doses  it  occasions  vomiting  and 
even  sometimes  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  canal,  followed  by  death.  A 
•iagle  dram  has  proved  a  (iital  dose  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  post- 
Boorteoi  appearances  being  ulceration  and  mortification  of  the  intestines.  In 
consequence  of  the  distress  caused  even  by  medicinal  doses  of  gamboge,  it 
b  seldom  employed  alone  as  a  purgative,  but  is  frequently  added  to  other 
remedies  of  this  class,  either  to  augment  their  power,  or  to  produce  increased 
ieereiion  from  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  chiefly  us^d  as  a  cathartic  in 
dropsical  affections,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  as  it  both  causes  a  large 
discharge  of  serum  from  the  intestines,  and  stimulates  the  kidneys  to  in- 
efBased  action.  The  combination  of  gamboge  with  an  alkali,  as  with  car* 
boBtte  of  potash,  acts  as  a  diuretic  of  much  power,  and  such  a  preparation, 
iNider  the  name  of  tincture  ofgamboge^  is  highly  praised  by  many  European 
audiors.  The  resin  of  gamboge,  in  somewhat  smaller  doses,  acts  precisely 
aiosihr  to  the  drug  itself. 

Employment. — This  article  may  be  administered  in  either  powder,  pill,  oi* 
emulsion,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  grains,  which  may  be  repeated  every 
6»e  or  six  hours  until  it  operates ;  it  should  be  always  finely  powdered  and 
combined  witii  some  comparatively  inert  substance,  as  sugar,  sulphate  of 
potash,  or  cream  of  tartar. 

In  eases  of  poisoning  with  gamboge,  emollient  and  demulcent  drinks 
akouM  be  given,  and  similar  enemata  administered ;  to  be  fr>Uowed  by  small 
fciK  repealed  doses  of  opium,  and  the  warm  bath. 

Aiidterations. — The  inferior  varieties  of  gamboge  are  adulterated  with 

•ome  amylaceous  matter ;  they  also  contain  lignin.     The  former  is  detected 

by  a  cooled  decoction  becoming  greenish  on  the  addition  of  tincture  of  iodine, 

and  the  presence  of  the  latter  may  be  known  by  the  fracture  not  being  smooth 

.id  conchoidal. 
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NEW   REMEDIES. 
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I  AM  iDdd>ted  to  Dr.  DangliM>n*8  excellent  work,  *<  Nsw  RBKBnm," 
fi»r  the  foUowing  Filutble  articles  on  plants  recently  introduced  into  the  oar 
teria  medica,  and  which  are  deserring  the  attention  of  the  phynctana  of  this 
coontry. 

OAINOA-ROOT. 
(Class  V.,  Oamni  L— CSUoepeea  amguymgm.) 

Deicriptiofi. — This  shrub  grows  wild  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  espeeially 
in  the  proirince  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  the  root  is  used  there  against  die  bites 
of  serpents.  This  is  of  the  thickness  of  the  finger,  round,  and  knotty ;  the 
surface  smooth  or  irregularly  wrinkled ;  the  wood  tough  and  of  a  whitirii 
color ;  the  smell  disagreeable,  espedally  that  of  the  fimih  root ;  and  the  taale 
at  first  like  that  of  coflbe,  but  afterward  nauseous  and  pungent.  The  baik 
of  the  root  alone  possesses  efficacy,  die  woody  portion  hsTing  no  action. 
The  hark  separates  readily  from  the  wood ;  it  is  thicker  on  the  root  itsdf 
than  on  the  branches,  and  on  the  outside  is  of  an  amber  or  brownish  yellow- 
green  color,  yellower  and  brighter  on  the  youngest  parts ;  the  epidemus  is 
not  easily  separated. 

Properties. — The  effect  of  cainca-root  seems  to  be  especially  exerted  on 
the  digestive  and  urinary  organs.  It  occasions  water}'  evacuations,  and  diu- 
resis. According  to  Von  LangsdorfT,  it  is  a  highly  efficacious  eromenagogue, 
possessing  also  (to  use  bis  own  language)  considerable  resolvent  virtues,  and 
hence  employed  in  dropsies  that  are  connected  with  obstructions  in  the  abdo- 
men. Riecke  asserts  that  he  had  occasion  to  employ  it  in  two  cases  of 
ascites  complicated  with  induration  of  the  liver.  He  had  no  expectation 
of  effecting  a  radical  cure,  but  it  afforded  no  palliation ;  diuresis  was  npt 
excited,  while  nausea,  colic,  and  diarrhoea,  supervened,  so  that  he  discontin- 
ued it :  he  gave  it  in  decoction.  Others  have  observed  the  same  inconvini- 
ence  from  its  use. 

The  main  diseases  in  which  cainca  is  recommended  are — 1.  Dropsies,  in 
which  many  favorable  trials  have  teen  made  by  Von  Langsdorff,  Spitta,  Gud- 
doy,  Engler,  Frangois,  Wagner,  Solieer,  Robredo,  &c.  2.  Intestinal  worms, 
against  which  it  appeara  to  act  like  other  drastics.  3.  Obstructed  menstrua- 
tion :  on  this  subject,  however,  further  trials  are  needed.  When  it  operates 
as  an  emmenagogue,  it  is  probably  altogether  like  cathartics  that  act  more 
especially  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels ;  that  is,  by  contiguous  sympathy. 
4.  M.  Frangois  has  recommended  it  highly  in  catarrhus  vesics,  but  the  ex- 
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perience  of  others  has  not  confirmed  this.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  its 
native  country  it  is  used  for  rheumatic  pains ;  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  pica 
experienced  by  the  negroes  of  Bouth  America ;  and,  as  already  remarked, 
against  the  bites  of  serpents. 

Employment. — Cainca  is  given  in  various  forms — powder,  infusion,  and 
decoction ;  and,  besides  these,  a  tincture  and  an  extract  have  been  made  of 
it.  A  sirup  and  a  wine  have  also  been  recommended.  To  form  the  latter, 
one  ounce  of  the  powdered  root  is  infused  in  a  pint  of  wine ;  the  tincture  is 
made  with  one  part  of  the  root  and  eight  parts  of  alcohol  at  20^.  The  alco- 
holic extract  is  considered  to  be  the  most  uniform  in  strength,  and  has  there- 
fore been  preferred  by  many.  The  sirup  is  formed  by  dissolving  two  and  a 
half  drams  of  the  extract  in  a  little  alcohol,  mixing  this  with  a  pint  of  hot 
simple  sirup,  and  allowing  it  to  boil  for  some  time,  in  order  that  the  alcohol 
may  evaporate.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  one  scruple  to  half  a  dram 
in  twenty-four  hours.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  the  most  objectionable  form, 
and  to  give  rise  to  unfavorable  symptoms  more  frequently  than  the  others. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  whether  the  infusion  or  the  decoction  should  be  pre- 
ferred. According  to  Caventou  and  Pelletier,  boiling  extracts  very  well  the 
efficacious  parts  of  the  root,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  decoction  has 
rendered  essential  service  after  the  infusion  had  been  administered  without 
success.  Of  the  decoction,  from  one  to  three  fluid  drams  are  given  in  a  day. 
Of  the  extract,  the  dose  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains ;  of  the  tincture,  from  one  to  two  fluid  drams. 


OHIRAYTA. 
(CiJkss  v.,  Okdxk  ll.^-OefUiana  CkirayUa.) 

Description. — Oentiana  chirayita  is  a  native  of  the  northern  part  of  India, 
whence  it  is  imported  into  England,  tied  up  in  buddies.  It  has  been  long  in 
use  there. 

Propertiei. — The  herb  and  root  are  intensely  bitter,  and  produce  on  the 
economy  the  ordinary  efiects  of  the  pure  bitters.  They  strikingly  resemble 
gentian,  and  are  employed  in  India  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  an  anti-periodic  in 
intermittents.  The  plant  has  been  highly  extolled  by  Drs.  Currie,  Sigmond, 
and  others.  These  gentlemen  consider  that  the  secretion  from  the  liver  im- 
proves under  its  use ;  and  the  latter  advises  it  not  only  in  torpor  of  the  diges- 
tive function,  but  he  prefers  it  to  sarsaparilla  where  the  latter  is  considered 
to  be  indicated — as  after  large  quantities  of  mercury  have  been  taken,  or 
where  profuse  salivation  has  been  induced.  It  has  also  been  advised  in 
atonic  leucorrhoea. 

Employment. — Gentiana  chirayita  yields  its  virtues  to  alcohol  and  water. 
The  tincture  is  made  by  macerating  five  ounces  of  the  chirayita  for  fourteen 
days  in  two  pints  of  diluted  alcohol.  Dose,  a  teaspoonful.  The  dose  of 
the  powder  is  one  scruple. 
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BEAKED    HAZKL.    ' 
(Class  XDL,  Oai>s»  XIL— Cbtyltif  tMAnslsJ 

De9cripium. — This  is  a  shrub  two  or  three  feet  Ugh,  which  grows  is  d» 
mountaioous  repons  of  North  America.  The  nut  which  it  produces  m  of 
an  OFSte  shape,  surrounded  by  a  coriaceoos  and  scaly  invdiucre  or  enpaht 
terroinadog  in  a  tube  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  co7«red  mth  abort  and  tUek 
bristles,  Tery  similar  to  those  of  Afvmiia  or  cowhage. 
^  PrapertieM. — The  short,  stiff  brisfles  have  been  ibnod  to  possess  ranikr 
anthelmintic  virtues  with  Mucunat  and  to  be  equal  to  it  in  aD  lespeets.  Mr. 
Dohamel  states  that  Dr.  Heubener,  of  BetUebem,  Pennsylvania,  from  whoa 
he  obtained  the  specimen  described  by  him,  had  employed  It  in  casss  of 
worms,  and  was  much  pleased  with  it. 

EmploymaU.^^It  may  be  given,  like  Muctmat  in  sirup,  molasses*  or  othv 
consistent  vehicle,  and  in  the  same  doses. 


MADEIRA-NUT. 
(Class  XDL,  Obdsr  XIL — Jit^tuu  ngim*) 

DeMcriptum. — This  tree  b  a  native  of  Persia,  whence  it  wis  carried  le 
Greece,  Italy,  France,  ftc  The  variety  Fraxinifolia^  distinguished  by  ils 
nine  or  ten  oblong,  serrate,  and  smooth  leaflets,  is  said  to  be  indigenous  IS 
this  country. 

Propenie$. — The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  been  highly  extolled  by  M. 
N6grier  as  superior  to  all  other  anti-scrofulous  remedies.  He  prescribed 
them  to  56  patients  affected  with  different  forms  of  scrofula.  Of  these,  31 
were  unequivocally  cured,  18  experienced  a  very  manifest  improvement,  and 
the  majority  were  in  course  of  cure.  Four  derived  no  benefit  as  regarded 
their  sores.  Four  children  died  during  the  treatment :  two  of  tobereular 
phthisis,  one  of  acute  encephalitis,  and  the  fourth  of  double  pneumonia.  The 
extract  of  the  leaves,  which  may  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  slightly  aromatic 
bitters,  M.  Negrier  found  to  be  almost  constantly  efficacious  in  scrofulous 
affections,  and  in  no  case  did  he  observe  it  exert  any  unpleasant  action  on 
the  economy. 

The  preparations  of  walnut-leaves  excite,  in  the  first  instance,  digestion 
and  circulation,  and,  according  to  M.  Negrier,  communicate  remarkable  en* 
ergy  to  all  the  functions  ;  and  he  is  disposed  to  think  that  they  have  a  special 
action  on  the  lymphatic  system. 

Employment. — The  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  made  by  throwing  a  large 
pugillus  (pinch)  of  the  cut  leaves  into  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water.  Thb 
is  sweetened  with  sugar,  or  with  sirup.  Two  or  three  cups  may  be  pre- 
scribed daily,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  five. 

The  decoction  may  be  made  by  boiling,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  a  small 
handful  of  the  leaves  in  two  and  a  half  pints  of  water.     It  is  advantageously 
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bsed  as  a  lotion,  and  as  a  dressing  to  scrorulous  uioers— lint  being  wetted 
with  it  and  applied  to  them.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a  partial  and  general 
bath,  and  as  an  injection  into  fistulous  openings.  Injections  of  a  very  con- 
centrated decoction  of  the  leaves,  of  the  temperature  of  the  room,  whatever 
may  be  the  season,  have  been  used  with  much  success  in  leucorrhcea  by 
M.  Vidal. 


JAMAICA    DOGWOOD. 

(Piteidia  erythrina.) 

Da.  HxidiLTON,  during  a  visit  to  the  Antilles,  was  struck  with  the  power- 
fully narcotic  effects  produced  on  fish,  by  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree. 
Inferring  that  it  might  be  useful  as  a  medicine,  he  prepared  a  tincture,  made 
by  macerating  the  bark  of  the  roots,  gathered  during  the  period  of  inflores- 
cence, and  before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  in  four  times  its  weight  by 
measure  of  rectified  spirit  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filtering.  He  took, 
when  much  afflicted  with  toothache,  a  dram  measure  of  this  mixture  in  a 
tumblerful  of  cold  water,  drank  it  off,  and  watched  its  effects,  which  were 
markedly  anodyne  and  hypnotic ;  and  on  awaking  from  sleep,  his  pain  had 
.wholly  disappeared.  He  subsequently  used  it  as  a  topical  application  to 
carious  teeth,  introducing  it  on  a  dossil  of  cotton  into  the  diseased  cavity ; 
and  after  a  single  application,  he  never  heard  of  a  return  of  pain  in  that  tooth. 

The  formula  for  Dr.  Hamilton's  tincture  is  one  ounce  of  the  bark  to  four 
fluid  ounces  of  rectified  spirit.  Dose,  one  fluid  dram  and  less,  in  a  glass 
cf  water. 


8UQAR-OANE. 

(Class  III.,  Ordbr  II. — Saceharum  offieinamm,) 

Description. — The  sugar-cane,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  though  now  very  extensively  introduced  into  the  United  States 
and  other  parts  of  the  American  continent,  and  the  West  India  islands,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  well  as  most  beau- 
tiful productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  Chinese  date  the  cultiva- 
don  of  this  precious  plant  from  periods  of  the  most  remote  antiquity :  but 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  of  England,  ascertained  that  the  sugar-cane  of  China  was 
difierent  from  the  Saceharum  ojficinarum,  and  he  has  published  it  as  the 
Saceharum  iineme.  That  the  sugar-cane  is  indigenous  to  the  southeastern 
parts  of  Asia,  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe ;  for  Marco  Polo,  a 
noble  Venetian,  who  travelled  in  the  East  about  the  year  1250,  found  sugar 
in  abundance  in  Bengal.  Vasco  de  Gama,  who  doubled  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  1497,  relates  that  a  considerable  trade  in  sugar  was  then  carried  on 
in  Calicut.  From  the  East  Indies  the  sugar-cane  was  carried,  toward  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  Arabia,  whence  the  cultivation  of  it  soon 
extended  to  Nubia,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia.     Mr.  Bruce  found  it  in  Upper 
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Egypt,  and  John  Lioni  says  that  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  sugar 
in  Nubia  in  1500;  it  abounded  also  at  Thebes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  about  tbe  same  period.  From  Africa  it  ini- 
grated  into  Italy,  and  the  Moors  introduced  it  into  Spain.  Tbe  culture  and 
manufacture  of  sugar  was  thence  carried  by  tbe  Spaniards  to  the  Canary 
islands  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  prior  to  that  period,  the  Portuguese  in 
1420  carried  it  from  Sicily  to  Madeira.  In  1506,  according  to  Antonio 
Herrara,  the  sugar-cane  was  conveyed  by  the  Spaniards  to  St  Domingo, 
and  thence  extended  to  the  other  West  India  islands  and  the  Brazils,  in  the 
former  of  which  it  now  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 

Properties  and  Uses, — Sugar  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but  was  not 
used  among  them  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  with  us.  Paulus  of  £gina,  one 
of  the  last  Greek  writers,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, is  the  first  author  who  expressly  mentions  it. 

It  was  originally  called  met  arundinaceum^  viz.,  reed  or  cane  honey. 
Lucan,  enumerating  the  eastern  auxiliaries  of  Pompey,  describes  a  people 
who  used  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  as  a  common  drink : — 


»» 


Qui  bibunt  teneri  dulcet  ab  anuidiiie  tncoos.' 


The  fresh  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  extremely  nutritious,  antiseptic,  and 
laxative.  Raw  sugar  and  molasses  coincide  in  medical  and  alimentary  prop- 
erties with  the  expressed  juice  of  the  cane ;  and  refined  sugar,  externally 
applied,  is  escharotic.  In  moderate  quantities  sugar  is  a  wholesome  condi- 
ment, and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  when 
abundantly  supplied  with  it,  become  fat  and  vigorous  during  the  sugar  har- 
vest. When  taken  in  excess,  however,  it  is  extremely  apt  to  disagree  with 
the  stomach,  producing  nausea,  loathing,  thirst,  diarrhoea,  and  general  dis- 
order of  the  primae  vise.  By  some  it  has  been  asserted  that  sugar  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  teeth,  but  many  instances  are  on  record  of  persons  who  have 
indulged  largely  in  the  use  of  this  luxury  without  experiencing  any  inconve- 
nience from  it  in  that  respect ;  and  it  has  been  stated  of  General  Bolivar,  that 
during  many  years  of  the  most  active  period  of  his  life,  and  while  undergoing 
great  fatigues  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field,  the  chief  part  of  his  nourishment  was 
composed  of  this  article.  Dr.  Rush  affirms  that  the  plentiful  use  of  sugar  b 
one  of  the  best  preventives  against  worms.  It  is  also  beneficial  in  scurv}' 
and  some  chronic  diseases  of  the  skin ;  but  its  too  liberal  use  is  contra-indi- 
cated in  calculous  disorders,  and  in  hypochondriacal  and  dyspeptic  habits. 
Sugar  taken  in  large  quantites,  in  both  a  solid  and  soluble  form,  acts  chemi- 
cally on  verdigris,  while  it  increases  the  action  of  the  bowels :  it  is  therefore 
a  valuable  antidote  to  that  violent  poison.  Externally  it  is  sometimes  applied 
to  fungous  ulcers.  It  has  the  property  of  preserving  a  number  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  from  decay  or  putrefaction,  and  is  commonly  em- 
ployed for  those  purposes.  To  it  we  are  indebted  for  the  base  of  our  con- 
serves, and  our  medicated  sirups  form  a  useful  appendage  to  the  surgery. 
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ALKALOIDS, 

AND  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANTS. 


■^'\/>/\/V/N/\/V\/N^\»  - 


AOONITINE. 

(Aconitina,) 

Tms  article  is  prepared  from  the  monk's-hood  (Aconitum  napdlusjf 
No.  198. 

Preparation. — Ax^onite-root,  dried  and  bruised,  two  pounds;  rectified 
spirit,  three  gallons;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  solution  of  ammonia,  and  purified 
animal  charcoal,  of  each  a  sufficiency.  Boil  the  aconite  with  a  gallon  of  the 
spirit  for  an  hour  in  a  retort  with  the  receiver  adapted  to  it ;  pour  oflf  the 
liquor,  and  again  boil  the  residue  with  another  gallon  of  spirit  and  with  the 
spirit  recently  distilled,  and  pour  off  the  liquor ;  let  this  be  done  a  third  time. 
Then  press  the  aconite,  and  all  the  liquors  being  mixed  and  strained,  let  the 
spirit  distil ;  evaporate  what  remains  to  the  proper  consistence  of  an  extract. 
Dissolve  this  in  water  and  strain ;  Evaporate  the  liquor  with  a  gentle  heat, 
that  it  may  thicken  like  a  sirup.  To  this  add  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  mixed 
with  water,  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  aconitine ;  then  drop 
in  the  solution  of  ammonia,  and  dissolve  the  precipitated  aconidne  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  mixed  as  before ;  afterward  mix  the  animal  charcoal, 
frequently  shaking  them  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Lastly,  strain,  and 
solution  of  ammonia  being  again  dropped  in,  that  the  aconitine  may  be  pre- 
cipitated, wash  and  dry  it. 

Description. — Aconitine  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  semi-crystalline  pow- 
der, odorless,  and  with  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  sulphuric  ether, 
less  so  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly  in  water.  When  perfectly  pure,  this 
alkaloid  is  so  powerful  a  poison,  that,  according  to  Pereira,  '*  a  fiftieth  of  a 
grain  has  endangered  the  life  of  an  individual."  As  usually  met  with  it  is 
of  a  grayish-yelbw  color,  in  which  state  it  is  very  impure. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Aconitine  possesses,  but  of  course  much  more  ^ 
powerfully,  the  same  medicinal  virtues  as  monk's-hood ;  it  has  been  princi- 
pally used  in  the  form  of  ointment  in  tic-doloreux  and  other  neuralgic 
pains.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  sufficient  advantages  over  the  alco- 
holic extract  to  warrant  its  employment  as  a  medicinal  agent.  It  can  not  be 
administered  internally  with  safety. 

SOLUTION. 

Take  Aconitine,  8  grains; 

Rectified  Spirit,  2  fluid  ounces. — Dissolve. 


The  foregoing  preparation  is  to  be  applied  eztenallj  bjr  meuu  of  a  anal 
aponge. 

OIHTMIIfT. 

Take  AeoDitine,  16  gruat; 

Rectified  Spirit,  16  dnpa ; 
Rnb  wen  together,  aad  add  of  Laid  1  ovnea. — Bfiz. 

Employed  bj  friction  with  the  finger  during  aereral  ninutea.  If  there  be 
any  abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  the  external  application  of  aconitine  can  not  be 
unattended  with  danger. 

These  preparations  are  well  adapted  to  the.  treatment  of  painful  afiectionat 
aueh  as  neuralgia,  gout,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  rheumatic  diseases. 


ATROPINE. 
(JXropinti.) 

This  aubstance  was  discovered  by  M.  Brandea  in  the  deadly  nightabadoi 
(Atropa  belladonna)^  No.  35,  and  it  is  in  this  salifiable  base  he  conaiden 
that  all  the  medical  and  deleterious  properties  of  the  belladonna  reside.  This 
principle  is  now  beliered  to  be  identical  with  the  vegetable  alkaloida  oalled 
Daturia  and  Hyosciamia. 

Preparation. — Atropine  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  the  deeoctioB  of 
the  herb  of  tlie  Atropa  belladonna  with  magnesia ;  boiling  the  precipitate  ia 
alcohol,  and  filtering :  the  atropine  cryatallizes,  on  coohng,  in  needles  or 
colorless,  translucent,  and  shining  prisms. 

Description. ^^Vf hen  obtained  quite  pure,  atropine  is  in  white  transparent 
prismatic  crystals,  of  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  without  odor,  but  possesses  a  nau- 
aeously  bitter,  acrid  taste.  It  requires  for  its  solution  500  parts  of  cold 
water,  the  solution  having  a  bitter  taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction,  but  is  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

Employment. — In  Germany  this  alkaloid  is  much  used  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  eye.  Dr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  has  found  a  single  drop  of  atro- 
pine, No.  1,  dropped  on  the  lower  lid,  to  dilate  the  pupil  to  double  its  ordinary 
aize,  or  rather  more,  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  after  its  application,  the 
dilatation  lasting  for  four  or  five  days.  He  employs  the  solution  of  atro- 
pine in  the  same  cases  as  he  would  extract  of  belladonna,  over  which  it 
possesses  the  advantages  of  being  much  more  efilcacious  and  cleanly,  and 
of  producing  neither  pain  nor  irriration  when  dropped  into  the  eye ;  it  is 
also  free  from  the  objection  to  which  extract  of  belladonna  is  liable — that  of 
producing  an  unpleasant  eruption  around  the  eyebrow  on  which  it  has  been 
applied. 

BOLUTIOIf    50.    I. 

Tako  Atropine,  1  grain ; 

Dilute  Nitric  Acid,  1  drop ; 
Rectified  Spirit.  3  drops; 
Diatilled  Water,  1  fluid  dram.—] 
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The  solutions  of  the  shops,  labelled  Nos.  2  and  8  contain  respectively 
two  and  three  grains  of  the  alkaloid. 


BRUOINE. 
(Brueina.) 

This  organic  salifiable  base  was  discovered  in  1819  bj  MM.  Pelletier  and 
Caventon,  in  the  bark  of  the  false  angustura  (Brucea  antidy$enterica),  M. 
Pelletier  has  since  found  it  joined  with  strychnine  in  the  nux  vomica. 

Preparation. — Brucine  is  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  fiilse  angustura 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  pointed  out  for  the  extraction  of  strychnine,  with 
this  difference,  that  in  this  case  the  magnesian  precipitate  should  be  much 
less  washed,  because  the  solubility  of  brucine  in  water  is  greater  than  that 
of  strychnine.  The  brucine  is  afterward  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alco- 
holic liquors  which  have  been  used  for  treating  the  magnesian  precipitate. 
It  is,  however,  in  a  resinous  form,  on  account  of  its  not  being  yet  sufficiently 
pore  to  crystallize. 

In  order  to  purify  it,  it  must  be  combined  with  oxalic  acid,  and  the  oxa- 
hte  treated  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol  at  40^  and  of  ether  at  60^.  The  color- 
ing matter  will  thus  be  dissolved,  and  the  oxalate  of  brucine  remain  under 
the  form  of  a  white  powder.  Decompose  this  oxalate  by  magnesia,  and  add 
alcohol  to  take  up  the  brucine.  By  suffering  the  alcoholic  solution  to  evap- 
orate in  the  open  air,  the  brucine  may  be  obtained  crystallized ;  if  it  bo 
•vaporated  with  the  aid  of  heat,  the  brucine  will  be  obtained  fused,  but  not 
less  pure. 

Description. — Brucine  has  a  very  intensely  bitter  taste;  it  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  although  more  so  than  strychnine.  When  it  is  procured 
regularly  crystallized,  it  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  oblique  prisms, 
with  parallelogramical  bases.  It  dissolves  at  a  temperature  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  boiling  water,  and  on  cooling  concretes  like  wax.  It  unites  with 
icids,  forming  with  them  neutral  salts,  the  majority  of  which  are  capable  of 
being  regularly  crystallized.  When  placed  in  contact  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  it  acquires  a  most  intensely  crimson  color,  which,  when  the  sub- 
Utance  is  warmed,  changes  to  yellow.  If  in  this  state  a  solution  of  the  proto- 
hydrochlorate  of  tin  be  poured  upon  it,  a  most  beautiful  violet-colored  pre- 
cipitate is  formed.     This  property  appertains  solely  to  brucine. 

Properties. — The  action  of  brucine  on  the  animal  economy  is  similar  to 
that  produced  by  strychnine,  but  it  is  less  energetic.  Its  intensity  has  ap- 
peared, in  some  experiments,  to  be  to  that  of  pure  strychnine  as  1  to  12* 
Brucine  might,  then,  be  substituted  for  strychnine,  and  it  would,  have  the 
advantage  of  producing  similar  effects  without  being  attended  by  the  incon- 
venience of  being  so  very  powerful. 

Employment.  —  Brucine,  like  strychnine,  may  be  administered  in  pills  or 
tincture,  gradually  increasing  the  dose.     For  medical  use,  the  brucine  exr 


traded  from  tbe  buk  of  the  false  anguttan  should  be  adcqptad ;  dial  wUdi  is 
obtained  from  the  nux  vomica  b  too  apt  to  ramaio  mixed  with  a  oeitaip 
quantity  of  strychnine,  which  increases  its  acdFi^  and  prereots  os  from  cal* 
cuhting  its  effects. 

As  brucine  possesses  the  propMties  of  strychnine,  but  in  a  weak  degraei 
it  may  be  administered  in  tbe  dose  of  one,  two,  and  even  three  gndna  (gr. 
0*89, 1*64,  or  d*46  Troy),  without  fear  or  accident,  under  the  same  cnreom- 
stances  in  which  the  preparations  of  nux  vomica  are  indicated.  It  is  ercn 
probable  that  the  dose  might  be  carried  much  higher,  but  it  is  better  to  use 
the  remedy  with  a  wise  caution. 


DIQITALINE. 

This  substance  is  prepared  from  the  foxglove  (Digiudu  purpuna/9 
No.  237. 

Preparation. — Take  any  quantity  of  dry  digitalis,  reduce  it  to  coarse 
powder,  and  form  it  into  a  paste  with  spirit  of  the  densi^  *860 ;  separate  the 
tincture  by  strong  pressure,  and  repeat  the  operation  a  second  time.  Distfl 
the  alcoholic  liquor,  and  treat  the  residue  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid ;  filter  and  add  to  the  clear  liquor  a  concentrated  infusion  of  nutgalb  as 
long  as  any  precipitate  is  formed.  Collect  this  precipitate  carefully,  and 
triturate  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  finely-powdered  litharge,  adding  a  few 
drops  of  spirit.  Digest  for  a  short  time  with  rectified  spirit  (density  *840), 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  104^  Fahr.  Filter,  distil  off  tbe  spirit,  and 
agitate  the  residue  with  warm  sulphuric  ether,  when  tbe  digitaline  will  be  left 
as  an  iosoluble  residuum. 

Description. — Digitaline  is  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder;  it  has  an  ex- 
cessively bitter  taste,  and  is  inodorous,  but  the  smallest  quantity  of  it  pro- 
duces violent  sneezing.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water  or  ether,  a  little 
more  so  in  boiling  water,  but  is  very  soluble  in  either  strong  or  weak  spirit. 
It  is  perfectly  neutral. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Digitaline  is  about  a  hundred  times  more  active 
than  digitalis,  the  sedative  properties  of  which  it  appears  to  possess  in  a  con- 
centrated degree ;  a  tenth  of  a  grain  having  frequently  reduced  the  pulse  to 
forty  beats  in  the  minute  in  from  eight  to  ten  hours  after  it  had  been  taken. 
The  smallest  over-dose  of  it  produces  nausea  and  obstinate  vomiting,  which 
lasts  many  hours. 

'<  As  to  the  physiological  effects  of  digitaline,"  observes  M.  Rayer,  **  it 
may  be  said  that  doses  of  one  forty-eighth,  one  twenty-fourth,  and  one  six- 
teenth of  a  grain,  are  not  disagreeable  to  take,  and  produce  no  disgust  or 
repugnance  afterward.  The  lowering  effects  on  the  pulse  have  been  noticed 
in  all  patients,  without  exception ;  it  was  retarded  from  twelve  to  forty-eight 
pulsations,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mean  amount  of  diminution  was  between 
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one  third  and  one  fourth — the  maximum  one  half,  and  the  minimum  one 
eighth.  Two  or  several  hours  must  elapse  before  these  results  can  be  no- 
ticed. The  pulse,  if  the  whole  length  of  treatment  be  kept  in  view,  reaches 
the  maximum  of  retardation  only  after  a  week  or  two.  This  maximum  is, 
then,  strictly  speaking,  an  absolute  one ;  and  the  maximum  which  is  observed 
daily,  five  or  six  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  the  drug,  is  a  relative  one.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  pulse,  when  thus  lowered,  are  extremely  variable — in 
most  cases  it  is  small ;  but  it  acquires  nevertheless  a  certain  amount  of  resist- 
ance and  hardness,  rarely  recovering  its  normal  fullness.  It  sometimes 
causes  irregularity,  and  destroys  it  when  pre-existing ;  in  therapeutical  doses 
it  improves  the  qualities  of  the  pulse,  instead  of  injuring  them ;  it  diminishes 
its  frequency,  and  regulates  its  action.  The  urine  is  increased  in  quantity 
about  one  half,  sometimes  much  more.  Its  physiological  effects  can  be  thus 
summed  up :— > 

*'  1.  Digitaline,  in  doses  of  one  twenty-fourth  to  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain, 
renders  the  circulation  slower,  and  increases  the  secretion  of  urine. 

"  2.  Doses  of  one  twelfth  to  one  eighth  of  a  grain  may  seriously  disturb 
Ae  nervous  centres  and  the  digestive  organs. 

^*  3.  Beyond  one  eighth  of  a  grain  intolerance  always  sets  in,  and  death 
might  ensue  if  this  limit  were  overstepped,  or  if  the  attempt  were  pursued 
too  long.** 

GRANULES    OF    DieiTALINE.  I 

Take  Digitaline,  20  grains ; 

Powdered  white  Sugar,  1  ounce ; 
Mucilage,  sufficient  to  make  1,000  granules. 

Each  granule  contains  a  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  digitaline.  The  dose  is  from 
four  to  five. 


EMETINE. 

(Emetina.) 

'  Ehbtinb  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of  an  alcoholic  extract  of 
CepJuulis  ipecacuanha  (No.  41).  It  is  also  found  in  the  Viola  odarata 
iJSo.  67),  which  has  been  called  emetine  of  the  violet,  and  Violinb. 

Preparation. — Emetine  is  prepared  by  dissolving  one  part  of  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  ipecacuanha  in  ten  parts  of  water,  filtering  to  remove  the  fatty 
mttter,  and  adding  one  part  of  calcined  magnesia ;  evaporating  with  a  gentle 
heat  to  dryness,  pulverizing,  washing  with  cold  water,  drying  and  pulverizing 
again ;  exhausting  the  powder  with  boiling  alcohol,  distilling  off  the  spirit, 
treating  the  dry  residue  with  weak  sulphuric  acid  and  animal  charcoal ;  and 
finally  precipitating  the  emetine  with  ammonia. 

Dencription, — Emetine,  as  commonly  met  with,  is  a  dark,  pasty-looking 
substance,  but  when  ,pure  is  white  and  pulverulent,  inodorous,  with  a  faint 
letter  taste,  alkaline,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and 
less  so  in  ether. 
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£fitp2byflte«<.— -Emetine  ba«  beeo  very  litde  used  m  medicine;  tbe  only 
advantages  which  it  possesses  over  ipecacuanha  are,  the  smallness  of  tbe 
dose  required  to  produce  vomiting,  and  its  freedom  from  the  unpleasant  odor 
and  taste  of  that  substance :  these  are,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  tbe  dangerous  symptoms  which  would  result  from  an  over-dose. 


QENTIANINE^ 

Thb  discovery  of  this  alkali  was  attended  by  a  circumstance  so  curious 
as  to  deserve  to  be  related.  M.  Henry  and  M.  Caventon  were  both  occu- 
pied in  analyzing  gentian  at  the  same  time,  without  being  aware  of  tbe  coin- 
cidence. Their  results  were  so  nearly  identical,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they 
had  acted  in  concert :  they  therefore  agreed  to  publish  them  conjointly.  It 
is  prepared  from  the  gentian  (Oentiana  lutea)^  No.  82. 

Preparo^um.^ Digest  powdered  gentian  in  cold  ether.  A  greenish-yel- 
low tincture  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours.  If  this  tincture  be 
filtrated,  and  the  liquor  sufficiently  concentrated  by  exposure  to  beat  in  an 
open  vessel,  it  forms  on  cooling  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  which  possesses 
strongly  the  taste  and  odor  of  gentian.  Digest  this  mass  in  alcohol  until  it 
ceases  to  give  a  lemon-color.  Add  the  washings  together,  and  expose  them 
to  a  slight  heat ;  the  yellow  crystalline  mass  reappears,  which  toward  the  end 
of  the  evaporation  becomes  solid.  This  mass  is  very  bitter.  Redigest  in 
weak  alcohol,  and  all  will  be  redissolved,  except  a  certain  quantity  of  oily 
matter.  This  last  alcoholic  solution,  besides  the  bitter  principle  of  the  gen- 
tian, contains  its  odorous  matter,  and  also  an  acid  substance. 

By  evaporating  this  liquor  to  dryness,  dissolving  the  matter  in  water,  adding 
a  little  well-washed  calcined  magnesia  to  it,  and  by  boiling  and  evaporation 
in  a  water-bath,  nearly  all  the  odorous  matter  of  tbe  gentian  may  be  driven 
off.  The  bitter  acid  is  also  taken  up  by  the  magnesia,  and  the  yellow  bitter 
principle  remains  partly  free,  and  partly  combined  with  the  magnesia,  to  which 
it  gives  a  fine  yellow  color.  The  greater  part  of  the  bitter  principle  may  tbeo 
be  obtained  pure  and  isolated  by  boiling  the  magnesia  in  ether,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution.  If  it  be  desirable  to  separate  still  more  of  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple which  the  ether  has  failed  to  take  from  the  magnesia,  it  may  be  done 
by  digestion  in  enough  oxalic  acid  to  make  the  liquor  acidulous.  The  acid 
unites  with  the  magnesia,  and  the  bitter  principle,  which  is  left  free,  may  be 
obtained  by  tlie  means  indicated  above. 

Description. — Gentianine  is  of  a  yellow  color,  inodorous,  and  possesses 
very  strongly  the  aromatic  bitterness  of  gentian — more  decidedly  so,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  dissolved  in  an  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether  and  in  alco- 
hol, and  may  be  separated  from  them  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  the  form 
of  very  small,  yellow,  needle-like  crystals.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  cold 
water,  which  it  renders,  very  bitter.     Boiling  water  has  more  action  on  iu 
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PropeitfM.— It  would  seem,  from  some  trials  made  by  Magendie,  tbit 
gevthiDine  has  no  poisonoas  quality.  Several  grains  thrown  into  the  veioa 
produced  no  apparent  effect.  He  himself  swallowed  two  grains  dissolved  in 
alcohol ;  and  the  only  inconvenience  experienced  was  an  extreme  bitlemeiB, 
«od  a  slight  sensation  of  heat  in  the  stomach. 

Employment. — The  tincture  is  probably  the  best  method  of  adminbtra- 
tion : —  • 

TI5CTUKC. 

Take  Alcohol  (of  specific  gravity  '903),  1  ounce ; 
Oentianine,  5  grains. — Mix. 

This  tincture  may  be  used  for  the  elixir  of  gentian,  and  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

siaup. 

Take  Simp  of  Sagar,  1  pound ; 

Gentianine,  1 6  grains. — Mix. 

This  sirup  is  one  of  the  best  bitters  that  can  be  prescribed  in  scrofulous 
affections. 


IODINE. 

flodinum,) 

Iodine  is  a  simple  body,  discovered  in  1813  by  M.  Courtois,  in  the 
mother-waters  of  soda,  as  it  is  obtained  from  sea-weed  (Fucus  vesicutotuij^ 
No.  349.  The  name  iodine  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  on  account  of 
the  blue  color  of  its  vapor. 

Detcription. — Iodine  is  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  the  form  of 
small  grayish  crystals,  which  have  but  a  feeble  tenacity,  and  the  aspect  of 
plumbago.  It  fuses  at  338^  Fahr.,  and  volatilizes  at  347^,  forming  a  very 
beautiful  violet-colored  vapor.  This  vapor,  when  enclosed  in  a  receiver, 
recondenses  into  crystalline  scales.  Iodine  is  soluble  in  ether  and  in  spirit 
of  wine,  the  former  taking  up  more  or  less  according  to  its  degree  of  recti- 
fication. 

Preparation. — It  is  procured  by  the  manufacturers  on  the  large  scale 
from  the  ashes  obtained  by  burning  various  species  of  sea-weed.  These 
Mhes,  technically  called  kelp^  are  lixiviated  with  water,  to  which  they  yield 
about  half  their  weight  of  salts.  The  mother-liquor  is  poured  off  from  these 
salts  which  are  deposited  by  evaporation  and  crystallization ;  it  is  then  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  soon  as  all  effervescence  has  ceased,  in  about  a 
day  or  two,  it  is  put  into  leaden  retorts  with  black  oxyde  of  manganese,  and 
haated  to  140^  Fahr.,  when  the  iodine  passes  over  in  the  state  of  vapor,  and 
is  condensed  in  proper  receivers. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Iodine  is  a  most  valuable  remedial  agent  in  the 
treatment  of  glandular  enlargements,  and  in  scrofulous  affections;  but  its 
employment  is  contra-indicated  when  acute  inflammation  is  present.  In 
hwnchocele  it  has  proved  more  successful  Uian  any  other  remedy  which  has 
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ef«r  been  used ;  indeed,  there  are  few  eafles,  nnlen  where  tbe  diyroid  ijkad 
hat  become  completely  indurated,  which  will  withettod  die  use  of  iodine 
when  continued  steadily  for  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  tod  eren  caeee  when 
the  gland  is  much  indurated,  are  often  remarkably  reBered*  In  the  nnn- 
merable  varieties  of  scrofulous  aflbctionsi  this  remedy  is  most  exiensiTely 
osed  and  with  decided  advantage.  It  is  found  pardcnlaily  benefidal  in  j^an- 
dular  swellings,  tumors,  abscesses,  ulcers,  ophthalmia,  and  diseasea  of  the 
bones  occurring  in  scrofulous  constitutions.  Iodine  has  also  proved  emi- 
nently successful  in  chronic  enlargements  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  partico- 
larly  tbe  liver,  spleen,  and  ovaries.  In  fine,  it  has  been  proposed  aa  a  remedy 
in  phthisis,  in  amenorrhoea,  in  leucorrhoea,  in  gout,  in  palsy,  in  chorea,  m 
ascites,  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  &c ;  but  in  all  these  cases  its  anooess 
is  very  equivocal.  Topically,  iodine  b  employed  in  the  form  of  tincture  or 
of  ointment  as  a  local  stimulant  in  many  forms  of  chronic  cutaneous  diseaaesy 
to  enlarged  glands,  in  chronic  swellings  of  the  joints,  to  inflamed  bursal  to 
buboes,  over  large  chronic  abscesses,  &c 

Employment* — Iodine  is  not  administered  in  substance.  The  following 
are  the  simple  preparations  which  are  generally  employed : — 

TincTuaa. 

Take  Iodine,  2  temples 

Rectified  Spirit,  1  oance. 

Dissolve  the  iodine  in  the  spirit  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  and  a|^tadon ; 
keep  tbe  tincture  in  well-closed  bottles.  One  fluid  dram  contains  five  grains 
of  iodine.     Dose,  from  five  to  twenty  drops  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  it 

may  be  given  in  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  water  and  sweetened  with  simple  sirup. 

OINTMENT. 

Take  Iodine,  I  scruple ; 

Prepared  Lard,  1  ounce. 

Triturate  together  so  as  to  make  an  ointment.  Tbe  simple  iodine-ointment 
is  seldom  used  in  the  present  day. 

Dr.  James  Wbitmire,  of  Illinois,  has  assured  tbe  medical  profession  that 
iodine  is  an  antidote  to  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnake  and  other  reptiles.  He 
says :  '*  My  opinion  as  to  the  antidotal  property  of  iodine  has  been  confirmed 
by  many  cases  in  which  I  used  the  tincture  alone,  with  the  effect  of  putting 
an  entire  stop  to  the  swelling  and  pain  in  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours.  I 
have  used  it  in  bites  of  the  rattlesnake,  viper,  and  copperhead,  on  both  man 
and  beast,  with  complete  success.  My  manner  of  using  it  is  to  paint  the 
part  that  is  bitten,  and  as  far  as  the  swelling  extends,  with  three  or  four  coats 
of  tincture  (pharmaceutical  strength)  twice  daily ;  and  should  the  swelling 
extend,  which  it  almost  always  does  after  the  first  application,  if  made  any 
time  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  I  follow  it  up  with  the  paint.  By 
the  time  the  third  application  is  made,  the  tumefaction  will  cease  to  extend, 
and  three  or  four  more  applications  will  generally  restore  the  limb  or  oart 
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affected  to  its  natural  state,  save  perhaps  an  obtuse  sensibility  to  the  touch, 
owing  to  the  cuticle  being  destroyed,  and  some  soreness  of  the  muscles, 
which  will  remain  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period." 

Dr«  Whitmire  details  bis  first  case  in  these  words :  " In  about  two 

hours  from  the  time  the  boy  was  bitten,  I  saw  him.  He  had  receired  the 
wound  about  midway  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  inferior  pordon 
of  the  OS  calcls,  and  the  swelling  had  already  extended  to  within  three  inches 
qf  the  knee.  There  was  severe  pain  in  the  part,  nausea,  and  occasional 
FOiiiiting«  I  proceeded  to  paint  the  foot  and  leg  as  high  as  the  knee  with 
four  coats  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  directed  four  more  coats  to  begin  at 
bedtime,  and  repeated  in  the  morning.  If  the  swelling  extended  above  the 
knee,  it  was  to  be  followed  up  with  the  paint.  I  then  gave  my  patient  a 
doee  of  Hoffman's  anodyne,  and  a  pretty  active  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  with 
directions  to  leave  the  leg  uncovered  the  whole  time,  and  took  my  leave. 
The  next  day  the  boy  came  to  town  on  horseback  to  see  me.  The  swelling 
had  ceased  to  extend  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night,  and  at  this  time  had 
daereased  very  considerably.  In  three  or  four  days  he  experienced  no 
iDoanvenience  from  the  bite,  and  went  about  his  ordinary  occupation. 

**  Since  that  time  I  have  had  numerous  cases  of  the  same  kind,  all  of  which 
btve  terminated  equally  well  under  the  same  treatment.  It  is  my  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  iodine,  being  absorbed,  comes  in  contact  with  the  virus 
and  neutralizes  it,  at  the  same  time  givmg  tone  to  the  engorged  capillaries 
of  the  part,  enabling  them  to  empty  themselves  of  their  engorgement ;  and, 
if  the  wound  has  been  inflicted  so  long,  that  there  is  effused  serum  in  the 
cellular  tissue,  from  debility  of  the  vessels,  the  tincture  of  iodine  is  none  the 
lets  applicable,  as  it  will  speedily  promote  its  absorption." 

Adulterations. — Iodine  is  frequently  adulterated  with  fixed  substances, 
suoh  as  charcoal,  plumbago,  black  oxyde  of  manganese,  &c.,  all  of  which 
iDiy  be  readily  detected  by  their  not  being  sublimed  on  the  application  of 
heatf  or  by  their  being  left  as  an  insoluble  residue  when  iodine  is  treated  with 
alcohol.  Attention  has  also  been  du*ected  by  Professor  Christison,  of  Eng- 
laad,  to  an  adulteration  of  much  consequence — that  with  water,  of  which  it 
frequently  contains  from  15  to  20  per  cent. :  that  is  to  say,  one  ounce  of 
iodine  may  contain  one  and  a  half  drams  and  even  more  of  water.  It  ma y 
be  readily  detected  by  pressing  a  specimen  between  folds  of  filtering  paper, 
or  by  shaking  it  in  a  very  dry  bottle.  If  greater  accuracy  be  required,  the 
following  test  may  be  applied :  Thirty-nine  grains  of  iodine  with  nine  grains 
of  quicklime,  and  three  fluid  ounces  of  water,  when  heated  short  of  ebuUi- 
tioOf  slowly  form  a  perfect  solution,  which  is  yellowish  or  brownish  if  tlie 
iodine  be  pure,  but  colorless  if  there  be  above  two  per  cent,  of  water  or 
other  impurity. 

Vol.  IU.— 23 
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Iir  tbe  jalap  (Tpomeajalapaji  No.  61,  bo  bees  dbeovwad  a  ragatcMJhh 
Hue  principle,  to  wbkh  has  been  given  die  above  same^  and  wbich  appean 
to  oontain  the  active  properties  of  tbe  root. 

Preparation, — Coarselj-powdered  jalap  is  macerated  for  twelve  or  fimr* 
teen  days  in  strong  acetic  acid :  a  highly-colored  tincture  is  tboa  obtained, 
which,  when  61tered,  is  supersaturated  wiA  ammonia,  and  the  mixtnra  m* 
lendj  shaken ;  a  sabulons  deposite  rapidly  fiiRs,  and  a  lew  icrystala  fimn  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  The  deposite  and  crystals  are  collected  and  waahod 
distilled  water,  again  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  aeetie 
nd,  and  reprecipiuted  by  ammonia  added  in  excess,  which  throws  down  tbe 
jalapine  in  small,  white,  acicular  crystals. 

Deicr^nion.— Jalapine  is  without  any  perceptible  smell  or  taste,  and 
seems  to  be  heavier  than  morphine,  quinine,  or  other  substances  of  this  dass. 
It  b  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  only  to  a  email  eitent  in  hot ;  etber 
has  no  eflect  upon  it  Alcohol  is  its  proper  solvent  Very  little  trouble  is 
requisite  to  purify  jalapine  from  extractive  or  coloring  matter,  for  which  it 
appears  to  have  but  a  slight  affinity.  It  is  now  generally  conaidered  tihat  the 
resin  is  equivalent  to  this. 

■  ■  • 

RBSIN     OF     JALAP. 

Preparation. — Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  jalap,  in  moderately  fine 
powder ;  mix  it  thoroughly  with  enough  of  recti6ed  spirit  to  moisten  it  well ; 
put  it  in  twelve  hours  into  a  percolator,  and  exhaust  the  powder  with  recti- 
fied spirit ;  distil  off  tbe  greater  part  of  the  spirit,  and  concentrate  the  residu- 
um over  the  vapor-bath  to  a  due  consistency. 

The  above  is  the  Edinburgh  process,  which  yields  the  resin  of  jalap  in  an 
impure  state.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the 
roots,  macerating  for  a  day,  then  cutting  them  into  very  thin  slices,  boiling 
them  three  times  successively  for  about  ten  minutes  in  water,  expressing  after 
each  decoction  ;  afterward  boiling  them  as  often  and  as  long  in  alcohol,  and 
in  like  manner  expressing;  finally,  mixing  the  tinctures,  treating  the  liquor 
with  animal  charcoal,  filtering,  and  evaporating.  Another  mode  is,  to  intro- 
duce into  a  displacement  instrument,  first  one  part  of  finely-powdered  animal 
charcoal,  and  afterward  two  parts  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered 
jalap ;  then  to  pour  on  alcohol  until  the  liquid  which  passes  equals  the  jalap ; 
and  finally  to  add  to  the  tincture  thus  obtained  twice  its  volume  of  water,  so 
as  to  precipitate  the  resin,  which  is  to  be  washed  and  dried. 

Description. — The  pure  resin  of  jalap  is  as  white  as  starch,  and  in  doses 
of  from  three  to  five  grains  is  found  to  purge  actively.  The  resin  of  the 
shops  b  seldom  pure,  but  b  of  a  dark  color,  brittle,  and  of  a  shining  frao- 
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tore.  For  prtctical  purposes,  however,  if  unadulterated,  it  is  sufficiently 
pure. 

Employment. — It  is  believed  that  the  resin  of  jalap  is  its  sole  purgative 
principle.  It  is  advised  that  it  should  be  triturated  with  loaf-sugar,  sulphate 
of  potassa,  almond  emulsion,  or  other  substance  calculated  to  separate  its 
particles.     The  dose  is  from  four  to  twelve  grains. 

Adultercuions. — Jalap-root  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  the  mixture  of 
white  bryony  root,  but  the  white  color  and  intense  bitterness  of  the  spurious 
root  render  the  fraud  easy  of  detection.  In  continental  Europe  many  forms 
of  spurious  or  connterf<!it  jalaps  are  met  with  mixed  with  the  true  root;  they 
may,  for  the  most  part,  be  distinguished  by  being  very  rugose,  of  a  reddish 
or  rose  color  internally,  not  compact,  with  a  faint  odor,  and  almost  insipid. 
The  purity  of  jalap-reftn  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  its  action  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  the  beautiful  crimson  color  above  described  is  not  manifested 
if  any  other  resin  be  present. 


LEPTANDRINE. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  Dr.  William  8.  Merrell,  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  intro- 
tion  of  this  valuable  resin  into  our  materia  medica.  It  is  produced  from 
Culver's  root  (Leptandria  virginicajj  No.  6. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Leptandrine  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  as  a  chola- 
gogne,  and  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery,  obstinate  chronic  diarrhoea,  &c.  Dr. 
Chase,  of  Cincinnati,  says  of  it :  **  This  medicine  will  be  found  to  be  of 
great  convenience  to  the  practitioner,  from  its  homoeopathic  dimensions,  and 
m  destined  to  take  a  high  stand  among  the  already  numerous  articles  of  our 

indigenous  materia  medica From  the  previous  success  attending  the 

«se  of  the  Leptandria  virginira  in  the  case  of  hepatic  torpor  and  morbid 
dysenteric  discharges,  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  we  should  find  the  lep- 
tandrine to  be  a  valuable  adjuvant  in  the  treatment  of  those  morbid  states  of 
tbe  stomach  and  liver.  Consequently,  I  sought  the  first  opportunity  of 
testing  the  merits  of  this  new  compound.  I  selected  some  eight  or  ten  well- 
inarked  cases  of  the  above-mentioned  disease,  and  administered  the  leptan- 
drine in  the  following  manner,  which  I  find  to  be  the  best  mode  of  using  it, 
being  insoluble  in  water.  I  submitted  the  resin  to  the  action  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  alcoholic  spirits  to  moisten  it,  and  waiting  until  it  bad  evaporated, 
I  then  triturated  it  with  pulveria^d  white  sugar,  until  tbe  whole  became  an 
impalpable  powder.  I  usually  gave  to  an  adult  from  two  to  three  grains  of 
the  leptandrine  as  above  stated  in  those  cases  of  obstinate  chronic  diarrhoea 
which  had  resisted  the  mercurial  treatment  of  the  allopathic  practice ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  I  have  tried  it,  it  has 
produced  the  most  happy  results,  and  confirms  roe  in  the  opinion  that  the 
leptandrine  will  not.  only  add  another  valuable  article  to  our  vegetable  mate- 
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rk  medica,  but  will  be  found  to  be  a  saft  and  Talnabla  mibalitiito  far  the 
heretofore  idolised  compounds  of  mercurj.** 


LUPUUNC 

Ths  existence  of  this  substance  in  the  hop  ("fltiaiiilftf  UqniuM)^  No.  829, 
was  remarked  by  Dr.  Ives,  of  diis  city,  but  had  been  preriously  described 
by  M.  Plancbe,  of  Paris,  under  the  name  of  Matiinjmune  du  ioMam. 

Dacription.  — It  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  small,  abining,  ydlow- 
iah  grains,  which  cover  die  base  of  the  scalea  of  die  hop.  It  is  of  a  goldan 
eolor,  pulverulent,  and  of  an  aromadc  odor. 

Propertiei. — When  submitted  to  analysis,  it  is  ibnnd  to  be  chiefly  com- 
poaed  of  resin,  voladle  oil  in  small  quantity,  and  a  bitter  principle.  It  is  to 
this  htter  principle  that  the  name  of  Lufulinb  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  be 
reserved.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  to  which  it  communicates  its  bitterness.  Dr.  Ives  esteemed  it  at  once 
aromatic,  tonic,  and  narcotic.  Dr.  Page,  of  Philadelphia,  found  it  useful  in 
controlling  the  painful  erections  occurring  in  venereal  cases,  and  conaiders  it 
a  better  and  more  effectual  remedy  than  any  other  tried.  He  g^vea  it  i»  the 
doee  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and  has  never  known  an  instance  in  which 
the  second  dose  did  not  succeed  in  subduing  the  painful  erections  so  trouble- 
some in  cases  of  gonorrhoea.  It  does  not  cause  the  headache,  oonsdpation, 
and  other  unpleasant  effects  consequent  upon  the  use  of  camphor  and  ofHum. 
He  has  found  the  remedy  useful  also  in  cases  of  involuntary  seminal  emis- 
sioos.  It  will  not  cure  the  disease,  but  prevents  the  discharges  so  long  as 
the  patient  remains  under  its  influence.  Dr.  Edward  Hartshome  has  also 
employed  it  successfully  in  one  case  .to  destroy  venereal  appetite  in  a  man 
addicted  to  onanism. 

POWDEK. 

Take  Lupvline,  1  part ; 

White  Sugar,  powdered,  2  parts. 

First  powder  the  lupuline  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  afterward  add  by  de- 
grees the  sugar.     Mix  them  accurately. 

PILLS. 

Bmise  the  preceding  jMepamtion  strongly,  and  divide  into  piDs. 
This  substance  becomes  converted  into  a  ductile  mass,  which  renders  it  un- 
necessary to  add  any  excipient. 

TIIfCTUKB. 

Take  bmised  Lupuline,  1  ounce ; 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  •837)  2  ounces. 

Digest  for  six  days  in  a  close  vessel ;  strain,  press  strongly,  filter,  and  add  a 

quantity  of  alcohol  (of  sp.  gr.  *837),  so  as  to  make  three  ounces  of  tincture. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Mill,  of  England,  affirms  that  from  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  tlie 
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saturated  tincture  of  lapuline  act  as  an  anodyne,  and  have  a  powerful  eflbct 
IB  allaying  great  nervous  irritation,  while  that  stupidity  which  often  accom- 
panies the  use  of  opium  is  never  induced  by  this  medicine. 

SIRUP. 

Take  Alcoholic  Tincture  of  Lnpnline,  1  part ; 
Simple  Simp,  7  parts. 


MAOROTINE. 

**l!f  the  early  part  of  the  year  1848/*  says  Dr.  Merrell,  the  ingenious 
chemist  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  article,  *'  I  submitted  a  portion  of  the 
root  of  the  black  cohosh  (Macrotys  racemosa)  [No.  189]  to  the  same  pro- 
cess as  that  pursued  in  obtaining  the  podophylline,  and  readily  procured 
from  it  a  similar  resinous  principle.  This,  from  analogy,  I  have  named  Mao- 
BOTiNE.  Several  physicians  have  used  it  for  some  months  past,  and,  like 
the  podophylline,  it  bids  fair  to  become  an  important  medicine  in  those  pecu- 
liar diseases  to  which  tlie  Macraty$  is  so  especially  adapted.  The  mode  of 
its  preparation,  and  all  its  mechanical  and  general  chemical  characteristice, 
are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  podophylline''  (to  which  article  the 
reader  is  referred).  *'  I  have  also  obtained,"  continues  Dr.  Merrell,  '*  similar 
resins  from  the  Leptandria  virginica  (Leptandbinb),  and  from  the  Irii 
versicolor  (I&idin),  but  the  medical  virtues  of  these  have  not  yet  been  satia- 
fiictorily  tested." 

Dr.  Morrow,  of  Cincinnati,  says  of  this  article :  '*  I  have  used  the  macro- 
tine  very  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  a  numerous  class  of  female  diseasest 
for  the  successful  treatment  of  which  I  bad  for  many  years  previous  been  in 
the  habit  of  depending  mainly  on  the  Ma^rotys  racemosa^  in  the  form  of 
•itber  infusion,  decoction,  or  tincture.  My  con&dence  in  the  value  of  die 
Macrotys  racemoia^  I  am  free  to  confess,  has  been  such  as  to  induce  me  to  use 
perhaps  a  larger  quantity  of  this  medicine,  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  than  any 
practitioner  in  the  United  States  ^-giving  it  a  more  extended  range  of  appli- 
cation in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  relying  with  more  confidence  on  its 
ultimate  efficiency,  than  any  of  my  medical  friends.  My  experience  in  the 
use  of  this  article  during  the  period  named  has  been  mostly  confined  to  cases 
of  leucorrhoea,  monorrhagia,  prolapsus  uteri,  threatened  miscarriage,  dysmei^ 
orrhoia,  and  barrenness  or  sterility,  in  all  of  which  cases  I  have  obtained  the 
most  satisfactory  results  from  the  Cimicifngay  or  Macrotys;  but  deeming  the 
roacrotine  a  more  convenient  form  of  the  medicine  for  practical  use,  and  be- 
lieving it  to  contain  the  virtues  of  the  article  from  which  it  is  obtained,  I 
have  accordingly  used  it  in  similar  cases,  with  results  thus  far  which  justify 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  found  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

*^  My  experience  in  the  use  of  the  macrodne  has  demonstrated  to  my  mind 
that  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  modus  operandi  of  this  form  of  the 
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mmdhiM  when  compared  with  the  usail  ibrnM  in  wUeh  the  MmerHifB 
«M0  has  been  otad.  That  diflbrence  principally  ciNiaisli  io  the  ipcwaaad 
Kabilily  of  the  latter  to  prodoce  a  heavy,  dull,  and  acUiig  aeaaatioo  m  the 
fbreb«id»  in  connexion  with  a  feeling  of  diisineaa,  while  the  former  appean 
to  manifest  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  aching  and  aomewhat  painful  aen* 
aations  in  the  joints  and  limbs  generally.  I  have  usuaDy  given  the  macrotine 
in  the  form  of  piUs,  prepared  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  polveriied 
Castile  soap,  enough  to  make  the  mass  properly  adhesive,  and  forming  into 
pills  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  giving  one  every  three  hours  during  the  day, 
in  all  the  various  cases  shove  mentioned,  whenever  they  have  come  under 
mj  care  since  I  commenced  its  use.  In  nearly  all  theae  caaea  it  hia  pfoved 
aingularly  beneficial,  thus  aSbrding  the  gratifying  evidenee  that  it  wOl  sooa 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  and  valuable  articles  of  the  materia  medica.** 


MORPHINK. 

This  is  a  peculiar  principle  obtained  from  opium,  the  product  of  the 
Pmpaver  tammi/erum  (No.  192),  to  which  we  refer  for  its  descriptiott. 

Preparaium. — M.  Robiquet's  process  of  obtaining  thn  article  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Three  hundred  parts  of  pure  opium  are  to  be  macerated,  during  five 
days,  in  one  thousand  parts  of  common  water.  To  the  filtered  sohiUon  fif* 
teen  parts  of  perfectly  pure  magnesia  (carefully  avoiding  the  carbonate)  are 
to  be  added.  Boil  this  mixture  for  ten  minutes,  and  separate  the  sediment 
by  a  filter,  washing  it  with  cold  water  till  the  water  passes  oflT  clear;  after 
which,  treat  it  alternately  with  hot  and  cold  alcohol  12-22^  Baom6  (or  s.  g. 
923),  as  long  as  the  menstruum  takes  up  any  coloring  matter.  The  residue 
is  then  to  be  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  of  22-32^  Baume  (or  s.  g.  868),  for 
a  few  minutes.     The  solution,  on  cooling,  will  deposite  crystals  of  morphia.** 

Mr.  Thomson  obtained  from  good  Turkey  opium  nearly  three  times  the 
quantity  of  morphine  yielded  by  the  same  weight  of  East  India  opium.  That 
from  the  latter  was  also  more  colored,  and  in  smaller  crystals.  This  &ct 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  superiority  of  the  opium  from  Turkey. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Morphia,  on  account  of  its  insolubility,  is  seldom 
used  in  medicine ;  its  therapeutical  effects,  therefore,  will  be  more  conveni- 
ently considered  when  treating  of  the  muriate  of  morphia,  the  most  frequently 
employed  of  its  salts.  The  dose  of  the  pure  alkaloid  would  be  from  one 
fourth  to  one  half  of  a  grain  in  the  form  of  pill. 


ACETATE    OP    MORPHINE. 
(Mtrpkim  AedmB.) 

Description. — This  salt  is  formed  by  combining  directly,  in  an  evaporating 
dish,  acetic  acid  and  morphine,  and  letting  the  mixture  slowly  evaporate  to 
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dryness.  The  difficaky  of  obtaining  it  crystallized,  on  account  of  iu  extieine 
deliquescence,  renders  it  necessary  to.  adopt  this  mode  of  preparation.  As 
usually  met  with,  acetate  of  morphia  is  a  grayish-white  powder,  sometimes 
obscurely  crystalline ;  when  pure,  however,  it  is  snow-white  and  in  distinct 
crystals*  It  is  inodorous,  but  when  moistened  emits  a  feeble  odor  of  acetic 
acid ;  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter. 

Properties  and  Ueet. — The  uses  and  dose  of  this  preparation  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  muriate  to  be  next  described ;  the  latter  salt  should  be 
always  preferred,  as  it  is  more  easily  prepared,  keeps  better,  and  is  generally 
more  pure.  •  The  following  are  formulas  in  general  use:— 

ANODTNK    DEOPB. 

Take  Acetate  of  Morphine,  16  grains ; 
DUtilled  Water,  1  ounce ; 
Acedc  Acid,  3  or  4  drope ; 
Alcohol,  1  floid  dram,  to  keep  the  salt  in  lolatioa. 

These  drops  are  a  good  substitute  for  liquid  laudanum,  Rousseau*s  drops, 
tincture  of  opium,  &c.  The  dose  is  from  six  to  twenty-four  drops.  The 
•ulphate  of  morphine  may  be  used  instead  of  the  acetate,  if  it  be  thought 
proper.  As,  however,  the  above  drops  are  apt  to  allow  of  the  morphine 
being  deposited  when  kept  for  a  short  time,  the  present  formula  had  better 
be  substituted : — 

SOLUTION. 

Take  Acetate  of  Morphine,  16  grains ; 

Distilled  Water,  6  drams; 

I^nte  Acetic  Acid  (p.  1.),  2  drams. 

Besides  these  forms  of  prescription,  the  acetate  and  sulphate  of  morphine 
may  be  given  in  pills,  in  electuary,  in  draughts,  or  in  mixtures ;  the  dose 
being  from  one  fourth  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Adulterations. — The  following  test,  which  indicates  the  exact  quantity  of 
morphia  that  ought  to  be  present,  guards  against  the  adulteration  with  any 
other  white  powder  :  one  hundred  measures  of  a  solution  of  ten  grains  in 
half  a  fluid  ounce  of  water,  and  five  drops  of  acetic  acid,  heated  near  to 
S12^,  and  decomposed  by  a  fiiint  excess  of  ammonia,  yield  by  agitation  a 
precipitate  which  in  twenty-four  hours  occupies  15*5  measures  of  the  liquid. 

Incompatibles. — The  stronger  acids;  the  alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths; 
most  earthy  and  metallic  salts ;  and  astringent  vegetable  infusions  and  de- 
coctions. 


MURIATB    OF    MORPHINE. 
Jftijito  MmHaa,) 

Description. — Muriate  of  morphia  is  usually  met  with  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  soft,  snow-white  powder,  but  it  may  be  readily  obtained  in  feathery, 
acicular  crystals.  It  is  without  odor,  but  has  an  intensely  bitter,  peculiar 
taste. 
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Prapertm  tmi  V$e$. — The  dose  of  the  nmriate  or  aoocato  of  motphkii 
from  one  fourth  to  one  half  a  grain ;  after  thejr  haTO  boeo  emplojed  far  way 
length  of  time,  ao  large  a  dose  ae  from  eight  to  teo  grains  wiH  be  reqairad  to 
aot  as  a  narcotic.  When  appUed  endermieallj,  the  eutide  k  to  he  feieefed 
hgr  means  of  a  blister,  and  from  one  to  two  grains  spriakkd  over  the  denaded 
skb.  The  salts  of  morphia  may  be  also  utrodooed  into  die  sjaten  hgr 
inoculation  with  a  lancet  dipped  in  their  aqueous  solution ;  die  paoeCmes  may 
be  made  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  forearm,  and  the  fimrth  of  a  grain  tfans 
AMrodoced  will  be  generally  found  to  produce  sleqp» 

The  approved  preparations  are  the  following  :-— 

•  OLUTIOn. 

Take  Mariste  cyf  Morphia,  half  s  diasi; 
Rectified  Spirit,  5  fluid  ooiioee; 
Distilled  Water,  15  flnid  oaneet. 

Ifix  the  spirit  and  the  water,  and  dissolve  the  muriate  of  morphia  in  die 
mixture  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  The  strength  of  this  preparation  is 
intended  to  be  equivalent  to  tincture  of  opium :  one  fluid  ounce  contains  feur 
and  a  half  grains  of  muriate  of  morphia.    Dose,  from  twenty  to  forty  drops. 

KOSKliaKt* 

Taks  Msriate  of  Morphia,  1  aeruple; 
Tincture  of  Tola,  half  an  oonce ; 
Pure  Sugar,  25  osneea^ 

Dissolve  the  muriate  of  morphia  in  a  little  hot  water,  mix  it  and  the  tincture 
of  tolu  with  the  sugar,  and  with  a  suflkieucy  of  mucilage  ferm  a  proper  mass 
for  making  lozenges,  each  of  which  should  weigh  about  fifteen  grains.  Each 
lozenge  contains  a  little  more  than  a  fortieth  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  mor- 
phia. Principally  used  to  allay  tickling  cough  in  chronic  pectoral  affections. 
Dose,  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number  daily. 

Adulterations. — The  test  of  this  muriate  is — snow-white;  entirely  solu- 
ble ;  solution  colorless ;  loss  of  weight  at  212^  not  above  13  per  cent. ;  one 
hundred  measures  of  a  solution  of  ten  grains  in  half  a  fluid  ounce  of  water, 
heated  near  to  212°,  and  decomposed  with  agitation  by  a  faint  excess  oi 
ammonia,  yield  a  precipitate  which  in  twenty-four  hours  occupies  12*5  meas- 
ures of  the  liquid. 

Incompatibles. — Alkalies,  and  alkaline  earths;  most  earthy  and  metallic 
salts ;  and  astringent  vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions. 


SULPHATE     OF     MOBPHINB. 

This  salt  very  much  resembles  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  with  which  it  may 
be  confounded ;  but  it  becomes  red  when  treated  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Preparcuion. — It  may  be  readily  prepared  by  mixing  morphia  in  powder 
with  distilled  water,  and  carefully  adding  diluted  sulphuric  acid  till  the  mor- 
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pMt  18  saturated  and  dissolved.  It  occurs  in  snow-white  feathery  crystals 
vriiich  are  completely  soluble  in  water. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Sulphate  of  morphia  is  composed  of  1  equivalent 
df  morphia,  1  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  6  of  water  of  crystallization.  The  dose 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  muriate,  over  which  it  does  not  appear  to  possess 
any  advantage. 

The  pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  gives  us  a  useful  preparation  :— 

SOLUTION. 

Take  Sulphate  of  Morphine,  8  grains ; 
Distilled  Water,  half  a  pint. 

Dose,  a  teaspoonful  (equivalent  to  from  twelve  to  fourteen  drops  of  lauda- 
num), to  be  repeated  as  occasion  may  require. 


PIPERINE. 

In  the  black  pepper  (Piper  nigra),  No.  17,  has  been  discovered  a  neu- 
tral crystalline  principle,  by  Professor  CBrsted,  of  Copenhagen,  which  has 
been  named  Pifbrine. 

Preparation. — Piperine  may  be  readily  prepared  by  Poutet*s  process,  as 
fellows :  "  Prepare  an  alcoholic  extract  of  black  pepper,  digest  in  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  and  agitate  with  water ;  61ter,  and  wash  carefully  with  water 
what  remains  on  the  filter ;  dissolve  it  in  warm  alcohol,  and  crystallize  by 
cooling.'* 

Description. — As  usually  met  with,  piperine  is  a  dark-yellow,  resinous- 
looking  substance,  but  it  may  be  obtained  in  transparent,  colorless,  four-sided 
prisms.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolves 
sparingly  in  boiling  water  or  cold  alcohol,  but  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  alco- 
hol ;  it  melts  at  212^  Fahr. 

Employment. — According  to  M.  Meli,  piperine  enjoys  the  same  febrifuge 
properties  as  the  alkalies  of  the  cinchona.  At  the  hospital  at  Ravenna  he 
has  cured  several  cases  of  fevers  with  it,  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm 
that  its  action  is  more  certain  than  that  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Piperine 
ought  to  be  employed  in  a  much  smaller  doses  than  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 
Intermittent  fevers  are  the  only  diseases  in  which  it  has  as  yet  been  em- 
ployed.    It  might  also  be  used  in  gonorrhoea,  in  place  of  cubebs. 


PODOPHYLLINE. 


Tfiis  resin,  produced  from  the  root  of  the  manorake  (Podophyllum  peka^ 
tsm),  No.  193,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  remedies  that  has  been 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession  for  the  last  one  hundred 
jretrs  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Merrell,  of  Cincinnati,  who  gives 
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m  the  following  bittoiy  of  it:  «« In  the  litter  part  of  Janot  1847t  vliik  Hi- 
king some  hydro-alcoholic  extract  of  podophyllnmi  on  aeCtiBg  aside  tbe  lifrid 
•fier  the  alcohol  had  been  evaporated  offt  I  obeenred  tiat  n  reniiioiM  aab- 
■linoe  had  precipitttedt  which*  from  the  analogy  of  Ita  fommtioo  to  the  imi 
of  jalap,  I  immediately  bferred  bore  a  aimilar  relation  to  tbe  PodofkgOmm 
that  that  substance  does  to  tbe  jalap«  and  that  it  would  he  fennd  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  the  active  principle  of  the  root  from  which  it  wan  obtaiaed. 
On  referring  to  the  article  on  PodopkyUmm  in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory,  I  feand 
reeorded  the  experiments  of  William  Hodgson,  jr.,  by  which  a  similar  sub- 
stance had  been  obtained  by  solution  in  quicklime  and  precipitation  by  sul- 
phate of  sine 

**  I  immediately  proceeded  to  test  the  virtue  of  the  article  I  had  obtuaedt 
and  was  not  disappointed  in  my  anticipations.  About  two  grains  of  tbe  par- 
tially purified  resin  were  taken  by  a  healdiy  young  man  then  in  my  employ. 
For  about  six  hours  it  produced  no  sensible  disturbance ;  he  then  complained 
of  feeling  sick,  and  la^  down.  Two  hours  afterward,  on  being  arouaed  frtmi 
sleep,  be  purged  and  vomited  profusely.  It  operated  freely  by  puipn|f  once 
or  twice  afterward.  The  next  morning  he  felt  perfectly  well,  and  on  inquiry 
stated  tliat  it  produced  no  spasm  or  griping,  but  operated  in  all  respects  lib 
'  a  tremendous  big  dose  of  calomel.*  A  few  days  afterward,  my  own  bowds 
being  constipated,  I  took  at  night  a  single  grain,  carefully  weighed  and  made 
into  a  pill  with  an  equal  quantity  of  Castile  soap,  which  produced  a  free 
evacuation  tbe  next  morning.  After  these  trials  I  ventured  to  recommend 
it  to  tbe  attention  of  the  profession,  whose  testimony  has  been  onifiirmly  and 
decidedly  in  its  favor. 

'*  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgson  were  the  only  ones,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  had  then  been  published.  His  process  may  do  well  for  scientific  analy- 
sis, but  for  practical  use  is  unnecessarily  troublesome  and  wasteful,  even  if 
it  do  not  (as  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Lewis,  confirmed  by  my  own,  seem  to 
show)  wholly  destroy  the  medical  virtues  of  the  product. 

'*  In  the  third  number  of  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  '  American  Journal 
of  Pharmacy,'  August,  1S47,  is  published  the  'Observations  on  Podophyl- 
lum,' by  John  R.  Lewis,  containing  an  account  of  an  interesting  series  of 
experiments  on  that  article.  These  experiments  were  probably  made  previ- 
ous to  my  own,  but  were  not  published  till  after  I  had  obtained  the  podo- 
phylline  and  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession.  The  results  of 
Mr.  Lewis's  analysis  are  in  general  similar  to  my  own,  and  in  some  respects 
fuller  than  any  I  have  yet  made.  His  most  eligible  mode  of  obtaining  the 
resinous  principle  was  briefly  as  follows : — 

*'  'A  quantity  of  the  coarsely-powdered  root  was  boiled  a  few  minutes  in 
dilute  alcohol,  and  when  cold  was  displaced.  The  reddish-brown  liquor  was 
evaporated  to  dryness;  the  dry  extract  reduced  to  powder, treated  with  alco- 
iiol  of  42^  Baum^ ;  the  solution  boiled  with  purified  animal  charcoal,  filtered, 
and  evaporated.     Tbe  residue,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  light-brown 
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Vesin,  Wis  redissolved  in  alcohol  of  42^  Baum£,  and  precipitated  bj  water* 
which  operation  left  a  large  portion  of  coloring  matter  in  solution.  The  pre- 
cipitate was  separated,  washed  with  distilled  water,  dissolved  again  in  alco- 
hol, and  left  to  evaporate.  In  this  state  it  bad  but  little  color,  and  was  in 
form  analogous  to  tannin.* 

**  My  process  for  obtaining  the  podophylline  is  the  same  in  principle  as 
the  above ;  but  as  I  now  make  it  in  larger  quantities,  I  use  the  vapor-displace- 
ment  apparatus  patented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  for  exhausting  the  roots,  and  oth- 
erwise modify  the  process  as  science  and  experience  have  suggested.  The 
article  can  not  be  profitably  prepared  in  small  quantities  by  the  physiciany 
nor  without  considerable  expense  of  apparatus." 

Properties  and  Uses, — ''The  podophylline,  when  pure,"  continues  Dr. 
Merrell,  '*  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold  water,  nor  is  it  acted  on  by  dilute  nitric 
acid,  or  very  dilute  alkalies.  It  is  not  therefore  an  acid,  like  tannin,  nor  an 
alkaloid,  nor  a  salifiable  base,  like  quinia,  but  a  neutral  proximate  vegetable 
principle,  of  a  resinous  character.  It  is  insoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  but 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  In  all  respects,  its  chemical  character- 
istics are  similar  to  those  of  the  resin  of  jalap,  and,  like  it,  on  account  of  its 
insolubility  in  aqueous  fluids,  it  is  very  important  in  administering  it  that  it 
be  finely  powdered  or  triturated  with  sugar,  sirup,  or  some  soluble  extract, 
•o  that  its  particles  may  be  readily  and  intimately  diflfused  in  the  stomach, 
otherwise  there  is  danger  of  its  producing  irritation  and  pain  in  consequence 
of  its  local  or  chemical  action  on  the  prims  vis." 

Dr.  Morrow,  of  Cincinnati,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  this  article,  which  I 
can  not  do  better  than  extract  from,  says :  '',To  prepare  it  properly  for  use, 
k  should  be  finely  pulverized,  and  given  in  doses  of  from  one  and  a  half  to 
diree  grains  to  an  adult,  mixed  in  a  little  simple  sirup  or  sweetened  water- 
say  in  one  half  a  tablespoonful,  or  about  two  teaspoonfuls.  In  doses  of  this 
size  it  will  operate  with  great  efficiency  and  certainty  as  a  purgative,  in  from 
four  to  eight  hours  producing  several  pretty  copious  and  moderately  con* 
aistent  discharges,  which  are  very  frequently  charged  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  bile.  In  some  instances  a  longer  period  will  elapse  before  its  operation 
will  commence,  and  in  nearly  every  case  it  leaves  the  bowels  in  a  gendy 
lax  condition,  perhaps  for  two  or  three  days  after  its  operation  is  over.  It 
operates  with  much  energy  and  efficiency,  without  harshness,  seldom  pro- 
ducing griping;  but  it  occasionally  produces  nausea,  and  in  full  doses  may 
cause  vomiting,  but  in  small  doses  seldom  produces  these  eflfects.  Some 
practitioners  say  it  will  operate  quite  satisfactorily  as  a  purgative  in  doses 
of  one  grain.  This  is  one  of  the  cathartics  which,  during  its  operation, 
seems  to  exercise  a  powerfully  controlling  influence  over  the  condition  of 
the  cutaneous  tissue,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  pro- 
ducing in  many  instances  a  moderately  copious  perspiration,  which  often 
continues,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  during  the  whole  period  of  its  opera- 
tion.    This  is  more  especially  true  when  it  causes  nausea  and  vomiting. 
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But  when  these  effects  do  take  place,  the  patients  never  experience  that 
deathlike  and  powerfully  depressing  sickness  which  not  unfrequeotly  reailli 
firom  the  operation  of  the  powdered  root 

'*  In  the  treatment  of  the  various  kinds  of  intermittent,  remittenti  tod  cofr- 
tinued  forms  of  fever,  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  to  test  its  value. 
With  one  single  dose  of  from  two  to  three  grains  of  this  medicine,  I  have 
very  frequently  arrested  the  progress  of  a  severe  attack  of  bilious  remitliiig 
fever,  requiring  nothing  further  to  complete  the  cure,  except  some  geotle 
tonic  and  restorative  medicine,  and  a  proper  avoidance  of  the  exciting  cmuses. 

*'  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  intermitting  forms  of  fever,  as  well  as  to 
some  of  the  continued.  In  every  variety  of  case  which  is  characterised  by 
much  hepatic  torpor  and  congestion  of  the  portal  circle,  it  has  manifested  a 
superior  controlling  power,  appearing  to  arouse  the  torpid  energies  of  tbe 
liver,  and  restoring  very  promptly  its  lost  functions. 

'*  But  in  no  class  of  cases  has  this  medicine  manifested  a  higher  degree  of 
value  than  in  those  marked  by  strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  braio, 
producing  either  congestion  or  incipient  inflammation  of  that  organ,  lo 
several  cases  of  this  description  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  every  trace 
of  congestion  eradicated  by  one  or  two  thorough  operations  of  this  article. 
It  seemed  to  exercise  a  more  completely  controlling  influence  over  this  pathc^ 
logical  condition  than  any  medicine  I  have  ever  known  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Of  course,  in  these  cases  it  was  used  in  moderately  full  doees, 
and  its  operation  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

<*  In  cases  of  purpureal  fever,  in  their  incipient  stage,  it  has  manifested 
itself  as  a  medicine  of  superior  value,  arresting  them  at  once  when  sidminis- 
tered  in  full  doses,  and  even  as  a  common  purgative  dose  after  confinement 

no  agent  has  exercised  a  happier  influence In  a  case  of  dropsy  of  the 

serous  cavities  as  well  as  cellular  texture  of  the  whole  body,  the  podophyl- 
line  was  administered  in  doses  of  one  half  a  grain,  in  conjunction  with  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  every  two  hours,  until  it  produced  half  a  dozen 
or  more  copious  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels,  and  repeated  in  two  or 
three  days  afterward  till  the  same  effects  took  place,  it  soon  relieved  the 
patient  completely  of  the  dropsical  effusion  !  From  its  effects  in  this  case, 
I  should  be  led  to  entertain  a  favorable  opinion  of  its  powers  in  all  cases  of 
dropsy. 

'*  I  have  used  the  podophylline  in  numerous  cases  of  cholera-infantum, 
and  other  attacks  of  summer-complaint  in  children,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  was  given  in  very  small  doses.  To  a 
ehild  three  years  old,  it  was  given  in  doses  of  from  one  eighth  to  one  fourth  of 
a  grain  once  in  six  or  eight  hours  for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  it 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  afford  decided  advantage,  more  especially  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  was  frequent  hepatic  torpor,  in  connexion  with  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head 

''  As  an  alterative,  it  has  demonstrated  its  value  beyond  all  doubt,  in 
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numerous  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used  during  the  past  summer  and  fall 
[1848] 9  especially  in  that  class  of  cases  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  routine 
practitioners  of  the  *  orthodox  school*  regard  the  mercurial  preparations  as 
of  indispensable  importance.  Indeed,  it  promises  to  be  more  than  a  substi* 
tote  for  the  mercurials  in  all  those  cases  in  which  these  medicines  have 
proved  of  any  substantial  value,  without  their  liability  to  produce  injurious 
effects  on  the  constitution  of  the  patients.'* 


PRU88IO    AOID. 

(Aeidvm  Hydrocyanieum,) 

BcHEBLB  discovered  the  prussic  acid  in  1780,  but  he  only  obtained  It 
mixed  with  a  varied  proportion  of  water.  M.  Gay-Luseac  first  procured  it 
in  a  state  of  purity. 

PreparcUum. — Several  formulas  are  given  in  the  different  pharmacopoeias. 
Dublin  :  '*  Cyanuret  of  mercury,  one  ounce ;  muriatic  acid,  seven  fluid  drams ; 
water,  eight  fluid  ounces :  from  a  glass  retort  distil  into  a  refrigerated  receiver 
eight  fluid  ounces;  preserve  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is  to  that  of  distilled  water  as  998  to  1,000." 

London  [U.  S.] — " Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  two  ounces;  sulphuric 
tcid,  one  and  a  half  ounces ;  distilled  water,  one  and  a  half  pounds  [a  sufli- 
cient  quantity,  U.  S.]  :  mix  the  acid  with  four  fluid  ounces  of  the  water,  and 
to  these,  when  cooled  and  put  into  a  glass  retort,  add  the  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium, first  dissolved  in  half  a  pound  [ten  fluid  ounces,  U.  S.]  of  water ; 
pour  eight  fluid  ounces  of  the  water  into  a  cooled  receiver,  then  the  retort 
being  fitted  on,  let  six  fluid  ounces  of  acid  pass  into  this  water,  distilled  with 
a  gende  heat  in  a  sand-bath.  Lastly,  add  six  fluid  ounces  [five  fluid  ounces, 
U.  S.]  more  of  distilled  water,  or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient,  that  12*7 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  distilled  water  may  be  accurately 
aaturated  by  100  grains  of  this  acid.  Diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  may  also 
be  prepared,  when  it  is  more  immediately  wanted,  from  forty-eight  and  a  half 
grains  [fifty  and  a  half  grains,  U.  S.]  of  cyanide  of  silver,  added  to  one  fluid 
ounce  of  distilled  water,  mixed  with  thirty-nine  and  a  half  grains  [forty-one 
grains,  U.  S.]  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Shake  all  these  in  a  well-stopped  vial, 
and  after  a  short  interval  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  into  another  vessel.  Keep 
duB  for  use,  the  access  of  light  being  prevented.** 

Edinburgh. — "  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  three  ounces ;  sulphuric  acid, 
two  fluid  ounces ;  water,  sixteen  fluid  ounces :  dissolve  the  salt  in  eleven  fluid 
ounces  of  the  water,  and  put  the  solution  into  a  mattress  with  a  little  sand ; 
add  the  acid  previously  diluted  with  five  fluid  ounces  of  the  water  and  cooled ; 
connect  the  mattress  with  a  refrigeratory ;  distil  with  a  gentle  heat,  by  means 
ef  a  sand-bath  or  naked  gas-flame,  till  fourteen  fluid  ounces  pass  over,  or  till 
the  residuum  begins  to  froth  up ;  dilute  the  product  with  distilled  water  till 
it  measures  sixteen  fluid  ounces.** 
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Description. — Medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  a  pe» 
culiar  penetrating  odor,  and  a  bitter  taste,  leaving  a  warm  sensation  on  the 
tongue  and  palate.  The  odor  is  generally  stated  to  resemble  that  of  the  vol- 
atile oil  or  distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds,  but  it  is  decidedly  different,  and 
should  not  be  confounded  with  it.  The  specific  gravity  varies  with  tbe 
quantity  of  real  or  anhydrous  acid  contained  in  it. 

Properties. — The  medicinal  acid  is  a  mixture  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  water.  Prepared  according  to  tbe  directions  of  the  Dublin  college 
it  contains,  according  to  Barker's  observations,  1*6  per  cent  of  real  acid; 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Donovan,  2*82  per  cenu  The  London  preparation 
contains  2  per  cent.,  and  the  Edinburgh  3*3  per  cent.  Anhydrous  hydrocya- 
nic acid  is  composed  of  1  equivalent  of  cyanogen  and  1  of  hydrogen.  The 
quantity  of  pure  acid  contained  in  the  medicinal  preparation  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  accurately  weighing  a  portion  of  it,  amounting  to  about  100 
grains,  adding  to  this  portion  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess,  collecting  tbe  white 
insoluble  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  which  falls  on  a  weighed  filter,  drying 
and  weighing  together  precipitate  and  filter ;  five  parts  of  the  precipitate  cor- 
respond to  one  part  of  pure  acid.  Hydrocyanic  acid  reddens  litmus-paper 
feebly,  and  the  red  tint  disappears  by  heat ;  it  is  very  volatile,  and  soon  de- 
composes by  keeping,  a  black  precipitate  being  formed  in  it.  For  medicinal 
purposes  the  dilute  acid  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  unchanged  by  tbe  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  best  test  for  the  presence  of  tlus 
acid  is  its  action  on  sulphate  of  iron :  if  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  be  added  to  a  fluid  suspected  to  contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  then  a 
solution  of  some  proto-  and  sesqui-salt  of  iron,  as  the  common  sulphate  or 
tincture  of  the  muriate  of  the  shops,  a  greenish  precipitate  is  produced  which 
becomes  bright  Prussian  blue  on  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  Its 
presence  is  also  indicated  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
liquid  containing  it,  and  covering  the  vessel  with  a  glass  plate  having  its 
lower  surface  moistened  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver :  owing  to  the 
volatility  of  the  acid,  the  surface  of  the  plate  will  be  covered  with  the  white 
cyanide  of  silver. 

Employment. — The  medicinal  acid  should  be  at  first  administered  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  drops,  which  should  be  repeated  every  second  or  third  hour 
according  to  circumstances,  its  effects  being  very  transitory.  It  is  best  given 
in  distilled  water,  to  which  simple  sirup  may  be  added  ;  it  should  be  always 
prescribed  in  the  form  of  draught,  as  when  given  in  mixture  it  is  apt  to  float 
on  the  top  of  the  liquid,  and  thus  a  single  dose  may  produce  dangerous 
effects.  The  quantity  given  should  be  increased  very  gradually,  and  its 
effects  carefully  watched.  For  external  use,  a  lotion  may  be  prepared  with 
two  fluid  drams  of  the  acid  and  eight  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water. 

As  a  remedial  agent  this  acid  has  been  principally  used  to  allay  irritability, 
to  diminish  pain,  and  to  lessen  spasm.  Thus,  it  has  been  used  with  much 
benefit  in  spasmodic  and  painful  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  in 
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gastrodynia  and  enterodynia,  in  pyrosis,  particularly  when  accompanied  by 
much  pain  ;  in  chronic  vomiting,  and  in  colica  jnclonvm.  It  has  also  been 
found  very  serviceable  in  allaying  irritable  or  spasmodic  cough  in  various 
pulmonary  afTections,  as  in  simple  hooping*cough  unaccompanied  with  in- 
flammation, in  pure  spasmodic  asthma,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis, 
and  in  the  spasmodic  cough  of  nervous  and  hysterical  females.  It  has  been 
successfully  cfmployed  to  allay  vomiting  and  purging  in  severe  cases  of  com- 
mon cholera,  and  to  check  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  and  sweating  of  hectic 
Lastly,  it  has  been  administered  as  a  calmative  and  anodyne  in  neuralgia,  tic- 
doloreux,  chronic  rheumatism,  cancerous  affections,  and  nervous  palpitations, 
but  its  success  has  been  very  equivocal.  Externally,  in  the  form  of  lotion, 
it  will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  allaying  the  violent  itching  which  attends 
many  forms  of  cutaneous  disease. 

Adulteratwns. — Medicinal  prussic  acid,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  varies 
much  in  strength,  is  often  much  contaminated  with  impurities,  and  frequently 
is  unfit  for  use  from  having  been  too  long  kept.  The  presence  of  any  fixed 
impurity  is  indicated  by  the  preparation  not  being  entirely  vaporizable  by  heat. 
The  most  common  impurity  met  with  is  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid ;  the 
presence  of  either  may  be  suspected  if  the  medicinal  preparation  acts  strongly 
on  litmus-paper;  they  may  be  easily  detected  by  the  test  first  proposed  by 
Professor  Geoghegan :  "Drop  one  or  two  crystals  of  the  Jtydrargyro^da- 
eyanade  of  potassium  into  the  suspected  acid ;  should  any  foreign  acid  be 
present,  a  red  precipitate  will  immediately  be  formed  on  them."  Concen- 
trated distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds  is  sometimes  substituted  for  prussic 
acid :  it  may  be  detected  by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  the  suspected  liquid 
in  an  open  vial  in  a  sand-bath,  and  holding  a  piece  of  litmus-paper  over  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  if  it  be  bitter-almond  water  no  eflTect  will  be  produced  on 
the  paper,  but  it  will  be  reddened  by  the  vapor  of  prussic  acid.  When  unfit 
for  use  from  being  kept  too  long,  prussic  acid  is  generally,  though  not  always, 
discolored. 

Incompatihles, — Nitrate  of  silver,  red  oxyde  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, sulphate  and  muriate  of  iron  if  an  alkali  be  present,  all  sulphurets,  and 
fltrychnia. 


QUININE. 

SULPHATB     OF    QUININE. 
(Q^in%n€S  Sulphas, ) 

This  is  a  neutral  saline  substance,  resulting  from  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  quinia.  It  is  found  in  commerce  in  very  minute  needles,  of  a 
pearly  white,  flexible,  resembling  fibrous  and  silky  abestos,  united  in  radiated 
flakes,  and  of  an  excessively  bitter  taste.  It  is  obtained  by  repeatedly  boiling 
the  yellow  Peruvian  bnrk  (Cinchona,  No.  42)  in  water,  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 
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Propertiei. — The  sulphate  of  quinine  poeeems  dia  tonio  ead  gnmofj^ 
the  febrifuge  properties  of  the  htrk  from  which  it  is  obtsiaodt  and  k  c^Ur* 
ited  in  the  same  cases.  Where,  from  irritahilitj  of  the  ■tonanchy  the  bsA 
ean  not  he  retainedt  the  sulphate  of  quinine  maj  he  tteeTiiBj  nrnghpL 
Moch  of  this  article  is  adulterated ;  some  of  it  is  miiod  widi  vaaoicv  ail 
serious  efiects  have  followed  its  use. 

Emjioymenl. — The  dose  is  from  one  to  five  grains  three  or  fbnr  tinm  a 
daj.  As  an  anti-periodic,  it  is  adminutered  in  ague  during  the  iatermismn^ 
an  divided  doses,  so  regulated  that  frt>m  fifteen  grains  to  two  acmpkt,  aocoi^ 
ing  to  circumstances,  may  be  taken  in  alL  It  may  he  administered  in  dv 
fiirm  of  pill,  made  with  conserve  of  roses  or  mucilage,  or  diasolTod  io  mum 
aqueouB  vehicle  with  the  aid  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  aboold  not  be  pn^ 
scribed,  as  is  frequently  done,  in  the  infusion  of  roses,  as  most  of  it  is  pn^ 
cipitated  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  tannate  of  qiuna  by  the  tannic  acid  con- 
tained in  that  preparation.  It  may  be  administered  m  the  form  of  raenSb 
where  there  is  very  great  irritability  of  the  stomach ;  three  times  the  oidinai^ 
dose,  or  even  more,  may  be  mixed  with  an  ordinary  starch  enema,  and  ad- 
ministered about  an  hour  before  the  paroxysm.  Or  it  may  be  introdnead 
into  the  system  by  the  endermic  method,  the  ordinary  dose  being  sprinkled 
over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  denuded  of  the  epidemus  by  means  of  a  Uistsr. 
In  intermittent  headache,  one  grain  of  the  disulphate,  mixed  with  three  grains 
of  starch,  has  been  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  occasionally. 

PILLS. 

Take  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  1  ounce; 
Gum- Arabic,  in  powder,  2  drams ; 
Sirup,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Mix  the  sulphate  orquioiDe  and  the  gum,  and  beat  them  with  the  sirup  so  as 
to  form  a  mass  to  be  divided  into  480  pilU.  Each  pill  contains  one  gndn 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Wllf  K. 

Take  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  24  grains; 
Citric  Acid,  in  Crystals,  15  grains. 

Rub  them  together,  and  dissolve  in  twenty-four  fluid  ounces  of  orange-wine. 

This  is  an  elegant  formula.     The  dose  is  from  one  half  to  two  fluid  ounces. 

In  cases  where  the  irritahilily  of  the  stomach  forbids  the  use  of  the  bark, 

and  in  administration  to  children,  we  use  the  quinine  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  1  scruple; 
Cayenne,  2  scruples. — Mix. 

Incorporate  well  in  a  mortar ;  divide  into  twelve  powders,  and  give  one 
every  four  hours,  or  according  to  circumstances,  in  a  little  sirup.  For  chil- 
dren, the  solution  is  preferable. 

Incomjyatiblcs, — The  alkalies,  and  their  carbonates;  lime-water;  tartaric 
acid ;  the  soluble  tartrates ;  and  all  vegetable  tinctures,  infusions,  and  decoc- 
tions, containing  tannin. 
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,.  SOLANINE. 

(Sdanina.) 

This  alkali  was  diacovered  about  tbe  year  1824,  by  M.  Desfoases,  an 
apothecary  at  Beaangon,  France,  in  two  species  of  the  ftmily  of  SoUtnwn^ 
namely,  in  tbe  garden  nightshade  (Solcmum  nigrumji  No.  61,  and  the  bitter- 
aweet-herb  ( Solatium  dtdcamarajj  No.  59.  It  exists  in  both  these  plants ; 
bat  while  it  is  evidendy  contained  in  tbe  leaves  of  the  latter,  those  of  the 
nightshade  afford  no  traces  of  it 

Preparation.— Solanine  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  berries  of  the 
nightshade,  where  it  exista  in  the  state  of  a  malate.  In  order  to  obtain  it, 
digest  tbe  6ltrated  juice  of  these  berries  in  ammonia ;  a  grayish  precipitate  is 
formed,  which,  when  washed  on  a  filter  and  digested  in  boiling  alcohol,  gives 
by  evaporation  the  salifiable  base  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  if  perfectly 
r^  berries  have  been  operated  on ;  but  if  the  berries  have  been  green,  the 
•olanine  is  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  chlorophylle,  which  can  not  be 
separated  without  much  difficulty. 

Description. — Perfectly  pure  solanine  is  in  the  form  of  a  white,  opaque, 
and  aometimes  pearly  powder.  It  b  inodorous ;  its  taste  is  slightly  bitter 
and  nauseous,  and  its  bitterness  is  developed  by  solution  in  acids,  especially 
in  acetic  acid.  Its  salts  are  uncrystallizable,  the  solutions  giving  by  evapo- 
ration a  gummy,  transparent  mass,  which  may  be  easily  powdered.  Sola- 
nine  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  hot  water  only  dissolves  one  eight-thou- 
sandth part ;  alcohol  dissolves  a  small  quantity. 

Properties. — A  very  small  quantity  of  solanine  produces  great  irritation 
in  the  throat.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter,  nauseous  flavor  in  the  mouth,  which 
is  much  more  intense,  however,  if  the  substance  be  dissolved  in  a  little  acetic 
add*  The  acetate  is  tbe  only  salt  which  has  been  tried  on  man :  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  produces  nausea,  but  no  disposition  to  sleep.  It  appears,  then, 
that  solanine,  like  opium,  produces  vomiting  and  sleep ;  but  while  its  emetic 
properties  seem  to  be  more  apparent  than  those  of  opium,  its  narcotic  ones 
are  evidently  much  less  powerful.     It  is  but  seldom  used  in  medicine. 


STRYCHNINE. 

(Strychnia.) 

This  alkaloid  is  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  nux-vomica  (Strychnos)^  No. 
-Mf  and  several  other  plants. 

Description. — Strychnine  crystallizes  in  colorless  minute  octohedrons, 
but  as  met  with  in  commerce  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  grayish-white 
granular  powder;  it  is  odorless,  but  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  2,500  parts  of  boiling,  and  in  6,667  parts  of  cold  water;  but  this  last 
solution,  if  still  further  diluted  with  100  times  itsiveight  more  of  water,  tastes 
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strongly  bitter.  It  dissolves  in  diluted  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air ;  it  acts  as  an  alkali  on  vege- 
table colors,  and  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

Preparatian* — Magendie's  method  of  preparation  is  to  add  a  solution  of 
liquid  sobacetate  of  lead  to  a  solution  of  alcoholic  extract  of  the  nux*vomica 
in  water,  until  no  more  precipitate  be  thrown  down ;  the  foreign  matters  be- 
ing thus  separated,  the  strychnine  remains  in  solution  with  a  portion  of  col- 
oring matter,  and  sometimes  an  excess  of  acetate  of  lead.  Separate  the  lead 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  filtrate  it,  and  boil  with  magnesia,  which  will  anils 
with  the  acetic  acid,  and  precipitate  the  strychnine.  Wash  the  precipitate  in 
cold  water ;  redissolve  it  in  alcohol,  to  separate  the  excess  of  magnesia ;  and 
by  evaporating  the  alcohol,  the  strychnine  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  parity. 
If  it  be  still  not  perfectiy  white,  it  must  be  redissolved  in  acetic  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  reprecipitated  by  means  of  magnesia. 

Emphyment. — The  dose  of  strychnine  is  one  twelfth  of  a  grain,  gradually 
and  slowly  increased  until  its  effects  are  produced ;  always  diminishing  the 
dose  at  first,  when  a  different  sample  of  the  drug  b  employed.  It  b  osaally 
given  made  into  pill  with  crumb  of  bread,  or  with  conserve  of  roses :  bat  as 
it  is  difficult  to  divide  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  into  pills,  a  preferable  method 
is  to  dissolve  a  grain  in  two  fluid  drams  of  rectified  spirit,  with  the  aid  of  two 
drops  of  sulphuric  or  acetic  acid,  so  that  every  ten  drops  of  this  solution  will 
contain  one  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  the  salt  of  strychnine.  When  applied  by 
the  endermic  method,  half  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid  may  be  sprinkled  over  die 
surface  previously  denuded  of  its  cuticle,  or  the  above  solution  may  be 
used.  An  obstinate  case  of  retention  of  urine  after  parturition  we  are  told 
was  cured  by  doses  of  one  sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  three  times  a  day. 
No  matter  how  administered,  great  attention  is  requisite  duriug  the  use  of 
nux-voroica  or  its  alkaloid,  in  consequence  of  their  great  activity  as  poisons, 
our  ignorance  of  any  chemical  antidote,  and  from  the  fact  of  some  individ- 
uals being  much  more  susceptible  of  their  effects  than  others. 

PILLS. 

Take  very  pare  Strychnine,  2  grains ; 
Conserve  of  Rosea,  1  dram. 

Mix  accurately,  and  make  into  twenty-four  very  equal  pills.     Dose  one  or 
.two  morning  and  evening. 

TIlfCTUSB. 

Take  Alcohol  (of  sp.  gr.  '837),  1  oonce ; 
Strychnine,  3  grains.  —  Mix. 

From  six  to  twenty-four  drops  of  this  tincture  may  be  administered  in  mix- 
ture er  in  drink. 

MIXTUEK. 

Take  distilled  Water,  2  ounces; 

Very  pure  Strychnine,  1  grain ; 
White  Sugar,  2  drams; 
Acetic  Acid,  2  drops. — BAis. 
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A  dessertspooDful  of  the  foregoiDg  preparation  may  be  taken  every  moniing 
aod  eveoiog. 

BZTBACT    OF    NUX-TOMICA. 

Take  of  nux-voroica,  any  conTonient  quantity ;  expose  it  in  a  proper  vee- 
ael  to  steam  until  it  is  completely  softened ;  slice  it,  dry  it  thoroughly,  and 
grind  it  in  a  coffee-mill ;  exhaust  the  powder  by  either  percolating  it  with 
rectified  spirit,  or  by  boiling  it  with  repeated  portions  of  rectified  spirit,  till 
the  spirit  comes  off  firee  of  bitterness.  Distil  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit, 
and  evaporate  what  remains  to  a  proper  consistence  in  the  vapor-bath.  Dose 
half  a  grain,  gradually  increased  to  three  grains,  in  the  form  of  pill.  When 
carefully  prepared,  this  extract  is  an  excellent  preparation,  and  might  be  used 
instead  of  strychnine,  which  is  very  difficult  to  prepare,  and  in  general  is  jbo 
nracb  adulterated. 

TIlfCTUaS     OF    NOX-TOMICA. 

Take  Nax-vomica,  rasped,  2  ofiiicet ; 
Rectified  Spirit,  8  oances. 

Macerate  for  seven  days  and  filter.  In  consequence  of  its  intense  bitterness, 
the  tincture  is  not  npuch  used  internally ;  it  is,  however,  a  most  excellent 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  nervous  tremors  and  of  other  nervous  symptoms 
which  are  so  often  dependent  on  dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis.  Externally 
it  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  form  of  embrocation  to  paralyzed  parts. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops. 

^irftera^iont.— Strychnine  is  very  liable  to  adulteration,  and  as  met  with 
in  commerce  is  never  free  from  brucine  and  coloring  matter ;  and  conse- 
quently, among  the  characteristics  of  the  alkaloid,  the  Edinburgh  college  has 
jitated  that  it  is  strongly  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  which  does  not  occur  unless 
kracine  be  present ;  that  it  is  sufficiently  pure  for  medical  purposes,  mny  be 
known  by  the  following  test :  ''  A  solution  of  ten  grains  in  four  fluid  drams 
of  water  by  means  of  one  fluid  dram  of  pyroligneous  acid,  when  decomposed 
by  one  fluid  ounce  of  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  on 
brisk  agitation  an  adhesive  mass,  weighing  when  dry  ten  grains,  and  entirely 
soluble  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid.** 


VERATRINE. 

(Veratria.) 

It  is  again  to  the  labors  of  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventou  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  discovery  of  the  present  alkali.  These  indefatigable  chemists 
having  remarked  that  almost  all  the  individuals  of  the  family  of  Veratrtmif 
besides  having  the  characteristics  described  by  botanists,  possess  a  very  acrid 
taste,  and  exercise  a  common  action  over  animals,  thought  that  it  would  be 
interesting  to  discover  if  these  properties  did  not  arise  from  a  particular  sub- 
stance common  to  all  these  plants.  An  analysis  of  the  seeds  of  the  Veratrum 
mibadiUa  confirmed  their  conjectures.     They  isolated  this  acrid  principle,  in 
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wUcb  they  recognised  til  the  alkaline  chtnusten.  Tbey  nltiinttily  dBbeor- 
ered  it  in  the  root  of  the  colchicum  (Colckieum  OMtwmMoleJt  and  in  that  of 
the  white  hellebore  ( Veratrum  viride^  No.  128) ;  and  thejr  called  it  Vbea- 
TBINB,  from  the  name  of  the  fiimily  to  which  theae  TOgeCablea  beking. 

Preparaiian. — M.  Meissner,  who  discovered  the  Teratrine  noariy  at  dm 
same  time  as  MM.  Pelletier  and  Caventoa,  reoommenda  the  seeds  of  die 
ceoadiUa  to  be  treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  infiunon  evapo- 
rated, the  *  residuum  treated  with  water,  the  liquor  filtered,  and  the  Teratrine 
to  he  precipitated  by  the  carix>nate  of  potaaainm :  it  dien  only  remaina  to 
wash  the  precipitate  with  water.  (We  may  here  remark  that  the  proceaa 
gifen  above  for  procuring  the  veratrine  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  proper 
methods  of  obtaining  the  ultimate  principles  of  planta  in  general.) 

De$cription. — Veratrine,  when  pure,  is  white,  pulverulent,  oncrjatalliia- 
ble,  inodorous,  extremely  acrid,  fusible  by  heat,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  soluble  in  a  thousand  parts  of  boiling  water  which  it  renders  sensibly 
acrid,  dissolved  freely  by  alcohol,  less  so  by  ether,  and  capable  of  neutrali- 
aing  the  acids,  with  several  of  which,  particularly  the  sulphuric  and  muriatiCf 
it  forms  crystallizable  salto. 

Properties. — In  large  doses,  veratrine  operates  as  a  powerful  irritant  poi- 
aon»  causing  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intesdnes  when  swaDowadt  and 
if  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  producing  much  irritation.  Ita  action  in 
small  or  medicinal  doses  does  not  appear  to  be  well  understood,  but  it  would 
seem  to  act  as  a  general  stimulant — increased  action  of  the  intestineSt  the 
kidneys,  and  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  being  in  general  produced  by  its 
administration. 

Employment. — The  dose  is  one  twelfth  of  a  grain,  increased  very  cau- 
tiously. The  homoeopathists  use  it  in  their  preparations,  it  is  said  with 
great  success.  I  have  never  employed  the  article,  except  in  external  appli- 
cations. For  an  embrocation,  one  dram  of  the  alkaloid  may  be  dissolved  in 
a  fluid  ounce  of  rectified  spirit. 

OIIfTMEIfT. 

Take  Veratrine,  half  a  dram ; 
Prepared  Lard«  1  ounce ; 
Olive-Oil,  1  dram.  —  Mix. 

The  above  forms  a  good  preparation  for  neuralgia,  rheumatbm,  and  painful 
affections  generally. 

TINCTUBB. 

Take  Veratrine,  4  grains ; 

Rectified  Spirit,  1  fluid  ounce. — Bfix. 

The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops. 

Adulterations. — Veratrine  very  commonly  contains  lime:  the  adulteration 
may  be  readily  detected  by  beating  a  small  quantity  in  a  platinum  apoon» 
when,  if  it  be  pure,  it  will  be  completely  dissipated. 
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OILS. 
VEGETABLE    OILS. 

ALLSPICE-OIL. 
(Oleum  PimenUe.) 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  berries  of  the  common  alkpice)  by  tbe  usual 
proeesB  of  distillation.    . 

Detcripti&n, — It  is  of  a  yellowish  color  when  6r8t  drawui  but  soon  ac- 
quires a  reddish  tint ;  it  has  the  peculiar  odor  of  allspice,  and  a  burning  aro- 
OMtic  taste.  Oil  of  allspice  of  commerce  is  heavier  than  water,  its  density 
being  about  1*020. 

Properties. — It  is  a  mixture  of  a  heary  and  light  oil,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained separately  by  distillation  with  solution  of  potash,  as  the  former  forms 
ctystalline  compounds  with  the  alkalies.  Pimento  communicates  both  odor 
tod  taste  to  boiling  water,  but  it  yields  its  properties  more  completely  to 
deohol.  It  is  an  aromatic  stimulant,  but  is  not  much  employed  in  medicine, 
except  to  flavor  other  substances. 

ALL8PICE-WATXK. 

Take  Oil  of  Pimento,  2  drams ; 
Proof  Spirit,  7  floid  oanoet ; 
Water,  2  gaUoot. 

Mix,  and  distil  one  gallon.  Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces.  This  is 
carminative  and  stimulant ;  it  is  used  in  flatulent  colic  of  children,  and  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  medicines. 


ALMOND-OIL. 

(OUuM  Amygdalm.) 

This  oil  is  obtained  equally  pure  from  the  sweet  and  bitter  almonds 
(AMygdaltu  communis),  No.  168. 

Preparation. — The  almonds,  after  having  been  deprived  of  a  reddish- 
brown-powder  adhering  to  their  surface,  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  piece 
of  coarse  linen,  are  ground  in  a  coflTee-mill,  or  bruised  in  a  stone  mortar,  and 
then  submitted  to  pressure  in  canvass  sacks  between*  plates  of  iron  slightly 
beated.  The  oil,  which  is  at  first  turbid,  is  clarified  by  rest  and  filtration. 
One  hundred  weight  of  almonds  yields  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-two  pounds 
of  oiL 
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The  deacripUon,  properties,  and  usm,  of  ihis  oil,  ire  treated  of  jn  No.  163 
»f  our  medicinal  plants. 

BSSBHCI    OB    VOLATILB    OIL    OF    BITTSB    ALMOHDS. 

(.tmnfMrn  Jmmm /31mm.} 

Pr^aration. — Oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  oblaioed  by  submitting  bitiar^ 
almond  cakoi  lefi  after  (he  separation  of  ibe^ed  oil  hy  expression,  to  distil- 
lation with  water. 

De»criptioii.^A»  usually  met  with  it  is  of  a  golden-yellow  color,  but 
when  obtained  from  almonds  which  have  been  blanched  it  is  colorlesa  when 
first  drawn.  It  is  traosparent,  with  an  agreeable  ratifia  odor,  and  an  acrid, 
warm,  bitter  taste.     It  is  heavier  than  water,  its  specific  gravity  being  1-083. 

ProperMi. — This  oil  consists  of  from  B-6  lo  14-38  per  cent  of  pure 
hydrocyanic  acid,  mixed  with  benzoic  acid,  benioin,  benzimide,  and  bydnf 
ret  of  benzoil.  Its  poisonous  and  meditinal  properties  depend  on  the  proaue 
Mid,  which  may  be  completely  removed  from  it  by  repeated  distillatioa  from 
K  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  oil  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  etlier; 
by  agitation  with  water,  a  portion  of  the  pruasic  acid  is  dissolved  ont,  wai 
the  water  acquires  the  peculiar  odor  and  taste  of  the  acid. 

As  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  oil  depend  on  the  prnasic  acid  it  eon- 
tains,  its  effects  and  uses  are  of  course  similar  to  those  of  that  acid,  for  wbicfa 
it  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute ;  but  as  its  strength  is  very  variable^  it  ia 
scarcely  adapted  for  internal  use.  It  should  be  boroe  in  mind  that  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  is  at  least  four  times  the  strength  of  officinal  prussic  acid. 

Employment. — Two  drops  dissolved  in  half  a  dram  of  rectified  spirit:  of 
(his  solution  from  three  lo  six  drops  may  be  given  occasionally. 


Take  Volatite  Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds,  4  drops; 

Rsctified  Spirit  and  dittUled  Water,  of  each  30  drop*.- 
Doae,  from  two  to  three  drops  evwy  second  or  third  hour.- 


AMBER-OIL. 

(Olttm  Sieeini.} 

Preparation. — Put  ember  into  ao  alembic,  so  that  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil, 
and  a  salt  contaminated  with  the  oil,  may  distil  in  a  sand-bath,  with  a  beat 
gradually  increased.     Aflerward  let  the  oil  distil  again  and  a  third  time. 

Deicription. — As  first  procured,  it  is  a  thick,  very  dark-colored  liquid,  of 
a  peculiar,  strong,  empyreumatic  odor.  In  this  stale  it  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  a  liniment,  but  for  internal  use  it  should  be  rectified. 

Propcrtiei.  —  Although  once  highly  esteemed  in  medicine  as  anti-spat- 
modic,  this  preparation  really  possesses  such  feeble  medicinal  properties,  and 
is  so  little  employed  in  the  present  day,  that  we  might  vet;  well  omit  any 
account  of  it  here.     The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  drops. 
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Neligan  describes  this  oil  as  **  an  active  rubefacieDt,  producing  irritation 
and  slight  inflammation  of  the  skin  when  applied  with  friction/'  It  is  some- 
times employed  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysisi  but  its  most  general 
use  is  as  a  local  application  in  hooping-cough,  in  the  following  formy  com- 
monly known  as  '*  Roche's  embrocation :'' — 

Take  Oil  of  Amber,  3  dramt ; 
Oil  of  Cloves,  1  dram ; 
Olive-Oil,  1  ounce. — Mix. 

AduUeraHam, — The  scrapings  of  copal  and  the  resin  dammar  are  often 
substituted  for  amber,  and  yield  an  oil  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 

genuine. 

♦ 

BBCTIFIBD    OIL    OF    AMBBB. 
(OImm  ameeimi  Jbct^femmL) 

Preparation. — Take  of  oil  of  amber,  a  pint ;  water,  six  pints.  Mix  them 
in  a  glass  retort,  and  distil  until  four  pints  of  the  water  shall  have  passed 
with  the  oil  into  the  receiver ;  then  separate  the  oil  from  the  water,  and  keep 
il  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

DefcWpliofi.— ^Wben  quite  pure  it  is  colorless,  as  fluid  as  alcohol,  of  the 
specific  gravity  0*758  at  76^  Fabr.,  and  boils  at  186^.  It  has  a  strong,  pe- 
coliar,  unpleasant  odor,  and  a  hot,  acrid  taste.  It  imparts  these  properti^ 
in  some  degree  to  water,  without  being  perceptibly  dissolved.  It  is  soluble 
in  eight  parts  of  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  0*847  at  55^  Fahr.,  in  five 
jMrts  of  the  specific  gravity  0*825,  and  in  all  proportions  in  absolute  alcohol. 
The  fixed  oib  unite  with  it.  On  exposure  to  the  light  and  air,  it  slowly 
changes  in  color  and  consistence,  becoming  ultimately  black  and  solid. 

Properties, — This  oil  is  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic,  and  occasionally 
promotes  the  secretions,  particularly  that  of  urine#  It  has  been  employed 
with  advantage  in  amenorrhcea,  in  tetanus,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  hooping-cough, 
and  in  infantile  convulsions  from  intestinal  irritation,  &c 

Employment. — The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops,  diflfused  in  some 
aromatic  water  by  means  of  sugar  and  gum-arabic.  Externally  applied  the 
oil  is  rubefacient,  and  is  considerably  employed  as  a  liniment  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  palsy,  and  in  certain  spasmodic  disorders,  such  as  hooping- 
cough  and  infantile  convulsions.  In  the  latter  aflfection  it  should  be  rubbed 
along  the  spine,  and  was  highly  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Parrish,  mixed 
with  an  equal  measure  of  laudanum,  and  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of 
olive-oil  and  of  brandy. 

ANI8E-OIL. 
(OUym  Aniri.) 

Tms  oil  is  distilled,  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the  anise-seed  (Pimpinella 
mnuumji  No.  89.  Its  description  and  uses  we  have  described  in  the  article 
above  indicated. 
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ARNIOA-OIL  — IBinuAU. 
(Oleua  jBAercwK  Ftorvm  Ankm.} 
Wb  ire  iodebted  to  Dr.  R.  Dunglison,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Ibe  tntrodne* 
don  of  this  oil  to  our  materia  medics.  He  sajrs :  "  This  oil  is  lAtaiaed  from 
the  flowers  [of  the  mouatain  arnicft  (Arnica  numtana).  No.  379],  and  baa 
been  much  recommeoded  by  Schneider  in  old  canea  of  paralyaia,  wbicb  are 
the  result  of  the  apoplectic  condition.  He  himself  often  adminiatered  it  with 
evident  success ;  the  paralytic  limhs  becoming  warmer,  more  actire,  and  mora 
serviceable,  under  its  use.  He  mixes  four  drops  of  arnica-oil  with  half  an 
ounce  of  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  of  this  he  gives  for  a  dose  from  fear 
to  twelve  drops  several  times  a  day.  The  mixture  has  an  agreeable  smell 
and  taste.  Four  drops  of  the  oil  to  four  ounces  of  sugar  form  a  good  tlao- 
uuchaTUm-" 

BAY-OII.. 

(OUmitaiai.) 

The  oil  of  bays  is  an  expressed  oil  obtained  from  the  berrwa  of  tbo  sweet 
bay  (Lawnu  nobilu),  and  is  generslly  imported  In  barrels  from  Trieste. 

Preparation.-— ll  is  obtained  from  the  fresh  and  ripe  berries,  by  bnibing, 
boiling  tbem  for  three  hours  in  water,  sod  then  pressing.  The  expressed 
oil  is  mixed  with  the  decoction,  on  which,  when  cold,  the  butyraceoos  oil  ii 
found  floating. 

Description. —  This  oil  has  a  biityraeeous  consistence,  and  a  granular 
appearance.     Its  color  is  greenish,  and  its  odor  that  of  ibe  berries. 

Properties  and  Utet. — It  is  partislly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  completely 
so  in  ether.  With  alkalies  it  forms  soap.  It  is  occasionally  employed  ex- 
ternally as  a  stimulating  liniment  in  sprains  and  bruises,  and  in  paralysis. 
It  has  also  been  used  to  relieve  coHc,  and  against  deafness.  Its  principal 
use,  however,  is  in  veterinary  practice.  Culpepper,  the  quaint  old  author 
before  quoted,  says  of  this  oil,  "  It  helps  the  colic,  and  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  any  diseases  in  any  part  of  the  body,  coming  of  either  wind  or  cold!" 


BENNE-OIL.. 

(Oleitm  Setami.) 

This  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  bene-benni  (Setamum  indi- 
cvm).  No.  226. 

Deicription. — It  is  inodorous,  of  a  bland,  sweetish  taste,  and  bears  some 
resemblance  to  olive-oil  in  its  properties,  and  may  be  used  for  similar  pui^ 
poses.  It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Persians  and  Egj-ptians,  and  ia  highly 
esteemed  by  the  modern  Arabs  and  other  people  of  ihc  East,  both  as  R)od 
and  as  an  external  application  to  promote  softness  of  the  akin.  Like  olive- 
oil,  it  is  laxative  in  large  doses. 
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BERQAMOT-OIL. 

(Oleum  Bergamii. 

Oil  of  bergamot  (Curut  limeitu)  exists  io  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  from  which 
it  is  obtained  by  either  expression  or  distillation.  It  is  imported  from  the 
soatb  of  Europe.  It  is  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  color,  has  a  peculiar  fra- 
grant odor,  and  a  warm,  pungent  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0«862.  It  is 
only  employed  in  medicine  as  a  perfume,  chiefly  to  give  an  agreeable  odor 
to  ointments,  yet  it  possesses  the  excitant  properties  (  f  the  volatile  oils  in 
geooraL 

BUTTERNUT-OIL. 

(OUum  Juglandis,) 

This  oil  is  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  butternut-tree  (Juglans  cineria)^ 
No.  319,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oil  of  almonds  is  obtained. 

Properties  and  Uses. — This  article  is  strongly  cathartic,  and  resembles 
in  its  effects  the  croton-oil,  but  is  not  so  eflScient  or  powerlul.  It  is  seldom 
administered  internally  where  croton-oil  can  be  obtained.  The  dose  is  from 
three  to  five  drops  in  pill  or  some  convenient  menstruum.  It  in  usefully 
employed  to  drop  into  the  ear,  to  dissolve  the  hardened  wax. 


CAJEPUT-OIL. 
(Oleum  CajujnUL) 

This  volatile  oil  is  expressed  from  the  leaves  of  the  Melaleuca  cajuptaif 
a  native  of  the  Molucca  islands. 

Preparation. — The  leaves  are  gathered  in  the  end  of  September,  macer- 
ated for  twenty-four  hours  with  water,  and  then  put  into  a  copper  still  with 
wflicient  water  to  prevent  empyreuma.  The  oil  comes  over  with  the  water 
into  the  receiver  and  floats  on  the  surface. 

Description. — Cajeput-oil  is  limpid,  very  mobile,  transparent,  and  of  a 
Bne  pale  bluish'green  color.  It  has  a  strong,  agreeable  odor,  resembling  a 
mixture  of  camphor,  roses,  and  peppermint;  the  taste  is  warm  and  aromatic, 
leaving  a  sensation  of  coldness  in  the  mouth.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
.925.  It  boils  at  343^,  and  may  be  obtained  nearly  colorless  by  redistilla- 
tion.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Properties. — This  oil  is  a  powerful  diffusible  stimulant,  producing 
swallowed  a  sense  of  heat,  with  an  increased  fullness  and  frequency  of  r 
and  exciting  in  some  instances  profuse  perspiration.     It  is  very  ) 
esteemed  by  the  Malays  and  other  people  of  the  East,  who  conside 
universal  panacea.     They  are  said  to  employ  it  with  great  success  in  epi- 
lepsy and  palsy.     The  complaints  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  are  probably 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  spasmodic  aflTections  of  the  stomach  and  bowelsi 
unconnected  with  inflammation. 
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Employment. — Diluted  with  an  equal  proportion  otolive^tl,  il  m  applied 
«xlemally  to  relieve  gouty  and  rheumatic  pains.  Like  most  other  highly 
Btimulating  essential  oils,  il  relieves  toothache,  if  introduced  into  the  hollow 
of  the  carious  tooth.  The  dose  is  froni  one  to  five  drops,  given  ia  emolaioa 
or  on  sugar. 

Advlterationt. — In  consequence  of  itii  nigh  price,  cajeput-oil  is  often  eoi»> 
tcrfeiled  with  oil  of  rosemary,  colored,  and  flavored  with  canTphor  and  car> 
damom-Beeds.  The  fraud  is  one  difficult  of  detection.  Aa  imported,  il 
sometimes  contains  copper,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its  affording  a  nd> 
dish  precipitaie  when  agitated  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potasaiom. 


OARAWAY-OIL. 

(OUVM  Cand.) 

This  oil  ia  distilled,  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the  aeeds  of  the  Canm 
carui,  No.  73. 

Dacription. — The  seeds  contain  about  five  and  a  half  per  cenL  of  a 
light-yellow  volatile  oil,  of  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  warm,  aromatic  taate. 

Propertiei  and  Vk». — Caraway-oil  is  an  agreeable  aromatic  stimulant, 
and  is  much  used  to  impart  flavor  to  medicines  and  to  correct  their  naase«- 
ting  and  griping  effects.  For  doses  and  means  of  detecting  adultentiom, 
Bee  plant  No.  73. 


CASTOR -OIL. 

(OUwm  Biatti.) 
Fob  a  full  description  of  this  oil  and  its  properties,  see  the  article  on  the 
plant  Ricima  communu.  No.  359. 


CAYENNE-OIL. 
(Otetan  Capneiit.) 

On.  of  capsicum  is  obtained  from  the  pods  of  the  bird  pepper  (CapticMm 
bacratvm).  No.  38,  to  which  article  we  refer. 

This  oil  possesses  a  most  intolerable  warmth  and  acrimony  of  taste,  end 
concentrates  all  the  stimulant  properties  of  the  pods.  When  applied  to  the 
skin  of  the  hand,  its  action  is  immediately  felt)  and  produces  a  redness.  It 
is  of  a  brilliant  reddish-yellow  color,  has  a  peculiar  odor,  an  aromatic  taste, 
and  can  not  be  distilled  without  undergoing  decomposition.  It  is  obtained 
by  digesting  capsicum-pods  in  sulphuric  ether  for  two  weeks,  filtering  the 
ethereal  tincture,  and  leaving  it  to  a  spontaneous  evaporation.  As  the  ether 
falls,  drops  or  crystals  of  capsicin,  assuming  curious  dendroid  forms,  will  be 
Been  studded  around  the  inside  of  the  vessel ;  and  after  all  the  ether  is  dissi- 
pated, the  warm  aromatic  or  concentrated  oil  of  capsicum  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom. 
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'But  the  best  oil  of  capsicum  is  procured  by  expression  from  the  pul?ef» 
ised  pods.  Tbe  powder  is  put  into  a  small  iron  cylinder,  moderately  heated, 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  very  powerful  screw.  The  oil  thus  ex*' 
pressed  is  of  a  dark-red  color,  and  has  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  warmth 
lod  acrimony  of  the  pods.  It  is  used  as  a  rubefacient,  mixed  with  oliTe-oil, 
IB  rheumatism  and  many  painful  affections. 


OHAMOMILE-OIL. 
(Oleum  Anthemidu,) 

Fbom  the  chamomile-flowers  (Anthemii  nobilis)^  No.  277,  an  oil  is  ob* 
tained  by  the  usual  process  of  distillation.  It  is  of  a  greenish-blue  color, 
and  has  the  peculiar  odor  and  the  aromatic  taste  of  the  flowers.  One  hun- 
dred weight  of  flowers  yield  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  fluid  ounces  of  the 
oil.  Its  speciflc  gravity  is  0*9083.  It  contains  a  hydrocarbon,  and  an  oxy- 
dated  oil,  the  last  of  which,  treated  with  potash-infusion,  gives  valerianic  acid. 

Properties  and  Uses. — It  has  sometimes  been  used  in  spasms  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  as  an  adjunct  to  purgative  medicines.  The  dose  is  from  five  to 
fifteen  drops.  In  Europe,  an  oil  extracted  from  the  Matricaria  chamamitta 
is  employed  under  the  name  of  oil  of  chamomile.  It  is  dark  blue,  thick,  and 
nearly  opaque,  becoming  brown  and  unctuous  by  time.  It  has  the  odor  of 
tbe  plant  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  an  aromatic  taste. 


CINNAMON-OIL. 
(Oleum  CHnnamomi.) 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  cinnamon-tree  (Laurus  dniMi- 
mamumjj  No.  141. 

Preparation. — Macerate  the  bark  in  sea-water  for  forty-eight  hours,  and 
then  submit  it  to  distillation. 

Description. — Recently  prepared  oil  of  cinnamon  is  of  a  Iight-yellow 
color,  becoming  deeper  by  age,  and  ultimately  red.  Pereira  states  that  the 
London  druggists  redistil  the  red  oil,  and  thus  obtain  two  pale-yellow  oilst 
one  lighter  and  the  other  heavier  than  water,  with  a  loss  of  about  ten  per 
oeoU  in  the  process.  The  oil  has  the  flavor  of  cinnamon  in  a  concentrated 
state.  When  applied  undiluted  to  the  tongue  it  is  excessively  hot  and  pun- 
gent Chinese  oil  of  cinnamon  (oil  of  cassia)  is  imported  from  Canton  and 
Singapore.  It  has  a  pale-yellow  color,  which  becomes  red  with  age.  Its 
iaror  is  similar  to  that  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  though  inferior,  and  commands  a 
much  smaller  price  in  the  market. 

Properties. — Oil  of  cinnamon  is  of  the  specific  gravity  of  about  1*035,  and 
ie  consequently  heavier  than  water.  Alcohol  completely  dissolves  it.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  said  to  be  slowly  converted  into 
a  peculiar  acid  denominated  cinnamic  or  cinnamonic  acid,  two  distinct  resins^ 


see 
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tod  water.  Cinnamic  acid  U  colorless,  cryBtalliae,  of  m  sourish  taste,  rob* 
tilizable,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily  dissolved  hy  aloohol,  and  coBTtft- 
ibie  by  nitric  acid  with  heat  ioto  heosoic  acid.  It  is  sometiiiMB  soaa  in 
erysula  in  bottles  of  the  oil  which  have  been  long  kept.  Like  benzoic  add, 
it  is  said  when  swallowed  to  occasion  the  elimination  of  hipporic  acid  by 
urine.  The  oil  has  the  cordial  and  carminative  properties  of  cinnamoa, 
without  its  astnngencyi  and  is  much  employed  aa  an  adjuvant  to  other  nradi- 
cinea,  the  taste  of  which  it  corrects  or  coDcealSi  while  it  conciliatea  the  stOBh 
acb.  As  a  powerful  local  stimulant  it  ia  sometimes  prescribed  in  gaslrodynia, 
flatulent  colic,  and  languor  from  gastric  debility.  The  dose  is  one  or  two 
drops,  and  may  be  most  conveniently  admiDistered  in  the  form  of  inwltiftn 


Take  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  3  drams; 
Proof  Spirit,  6  flnid  onnce*; 
Water,  2  galtoiu.— Distil  1  gaOca. 
The  above  forms  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  other  medicines. 
■  FtaiTs. 
Tako  <N1  of  Ciontmon,  2  drams; 
Proof  Spirit,  1  gallon ; 
Watai,  1  lUDt. — Mix,  and  with  a  itow  fire  diMfl  a  gi 


OI.OVE-OIL. 

f  Oleum  OaryophyUi.) 

This  is  obtained  from  the  clove-tree  of  the  Molucca  islands  (Eugenia 

caryopht/llataj.  No.  188,  to  which  we  refer  for  a  more  particular  description. 


COPAIBA-OII_. 

(Oleum  Copaihtf.) 

This  oil  is  made  from  the  balsam-of-copaiba  plant  fCopai/era  officinalit). 
No.  3S1,  in  the  following  manner : — 

Preparation. — Take  of  copaiba,  one  ounce ;  water,  one  and  a  half  pint^ 
imperial  measure.  Distil,  preserving  the  water;  when  most  of  the  water  has 
passed  over,  heat  it,  return  it  into  the  still,  and  resume  the  distillation  ;  re- 
peat this  process  so  long  as  a  sensible  quantity  of  oil  pa&ses  orer  with  the 
water. 

Deicription. — It  ia  transparent  and  colorleas,  baa  a  density  of  0-678,  boik 
at  473°,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Ita  composition  is  ieoinerie 
with  that  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

EmplotjmetU.—Thc  oil  is  preferred  by  many  to  any  other  preparation  of 
copaiba,  but  it  frequently  falls.  The  dose  is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  oi 
sugar.  When  pure,  it  answers  better  than  naphthn  for  preserving  potaaaiuA 
For  properties,  see  the  article  on  the  plant  (No.  361). 
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(Creoiotum,) 

This  is  a  substance  of  the  nature  of  volatile  oils,  discovered  in  1830  hj 
Dr.  Reichenbacb*  It  exists  in  pyroligneous  acid»  in  wood-smoke,  and  in 
wood-tar»  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  usually  prepared*  Different  proces* 
ses  are  followed  by  different  manufacturers  for  the  preparation  of  creasote* 
which  are  very  complicated,  and  can  only  be  successfully  executed  on  a 
large  scale. 

Description. — Pure  creasote  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  oily-looking  Uquidt 
having  a  smoky  odor,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  somewhat  caustic  taste.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  at  68^  Fahr.  is  1-066.  It  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  very 
sooty  flame. 

Properties. — Applied  to  the  skin  in  a  concentrated  state  it  corrugates  and 
then  destroys  the  cuticle.  As  an  astringent  it  is  chiefly  employed  externally, 
but  it  is  also  used  as  an  internal  remedy  with  much  benefit  in  some  diseases. 
Its  principal  uses  are,  as  a  styptic  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  which  it  does  very 
eflfectually  when  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  small  vessels,  as  in  some  forms 
of  hematemasis,  and  of  bleeding  from  the  intestines,  in  cuts  or  abrasions,  from 
leech-bites,  or  from  ulcerated  surfaces ,  in  mucous  diarrhoea ;  as  an  applica* 
tion  to  indolent  ulcers,  especially  when  accompanied  with  a  sanious  discharge ; 
to  chronic  venereal  or  phagedenic  ulceration ;  to  ulcerated  chilblains,  in 
chronic  skin-diseases,  particularly  those  of  the  scalp ;  and  as  an  injection  in 
leucorrhcea.  Dr.  Fahnestock,  of  Pittsburg,  has  treated  erysipelas  with  great 
success  by  using  this  article.  "  Such  has  been  the  success  of  this  treatment," 
says  he,  *'  that  I  have  as  yet  to  witness  a  case  that  has  not  yielded  to  it.  In 
every  case  of  local  erysipelas,  I  immediately  apply  the  purest  creasote  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush  over  the  whole  of  the  affected  surface,  extending  it  some 
distance  beyond  the  inflamed  part,  and  at  the  same  time  administering  a  brisk 
purge.  This,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  all  I  find  necessary;  but  when  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  is  also  affected,  I  pencil  those 
'part9'with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  say  fi*om  half  a  dram  to  a 
dram  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

**  In  the  phlegmonous  form  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  repeat  die  appli- 
cation more  frequently  than  in  the  simple,  with  the  addition  of  a  bread-and- 
water  poultice,  applied  nearly  cold  and  well  sprinkled  with  water  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  creasote,  or  a  cloth  kept  constantly  wet  with  the  solu* 
tion,  especially  for  the  face.  The  creasote  when  applied  should  cause  the 
part  to  become  white  immediately.  If  this  does  not  occur,  it  is  not  pure. 
Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  success  depends  upon  having  the  best  quality 
of  oil.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  skin  does  not  become  in  the  least 
marked  by  the  application,  no  matter  how  often  it  is  made." 

Dr.  Friese,  of  Goldapp,  Germany,  assures  us  that  he  employed  every  kind 
of  treatment  in  vain,  until  he  thought  of  applying  creasotet  in  the  case  of  a 
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lady  who  was  affected  with  cancerous  ulceration  of  the  skin  coyeriDg  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  One  part  of  creasote  in  three  of  distilled  water  was  applied  over 
the  surface  of  the  leg,  which  quickly  became  white,  and  was  soon  afterward 
covered  with  a  thin  eschar.  The  latter  was  detached  on  the  foarth  daj,  and 
the  sore  was  covered  with  healthy  granulations.  The  central  part  healed  ap 
after  the  third  application ;  the  edges,  however,  did  not  cicatrize  before  the 
lotion  had  been  applied  seven  times :  on  the  last  occasion  equal  parts  of  cre- 
asote and  water  were  used.     The  lady  was  thus  perfectly  cured. 

The  creasote,  applied  by  means  of  cotton  to  a  defective  tooth,  b  a  popular 
remedy  for  the  toothache,  and  is  often  very  successful.  We  have  been  cau- 
tioned against  its  employment  for  this  purpose,  lest  it  should  occasion  a 
paralysis ;  but  our  impression  at  present  is,  that  nothing  but  a  careless  and 
improper  use  of  it  would  produce  such  an  effect. 

EmplaymerU. — The  dose  of  creasote,  when  given  internally,  is  fit>m  one 
to  two  drops,  jrradually  increased  to  6ve,  dissolved  in  at  least  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  and  frequently  repeated.  In  the  external 
application  of  creasote  in  the  form  of  wash,  its  little  solubility  in  water  sbooM 
be  remembered,  for  if  an  excess  be  present  it  will  float  on  the  surfiu:e,  and 
being  thus  directly  applied,  will  produce  an  effect  very  different  from  what 
was  intended. 

WASH. 

Take  Creasote,  from  3  to  6  drops ; 

Water,  1  fluid  ounce. — Dissolve. 

O  1  If  T  M  E  If  T. 

Take  Creasote,  half  a  fluid  dram ; 
•  Lard,  1  ounce. 

Melt  the  lard,  add  the  creasote,  and  stir  briskly  until  cool. 

P1LL8. 

Take  Creasote,  10  dropa; 

Pulverized  Licorice,  1  dram; 

Mucilage  of  Gum- Arabic,  sufficient  to  form  a  mass. 

Divide  this  into  twenty  pills.  Dose,  two  pills  three  times  a  day,  and  may 
be  gradually  increased  to  eight  or  ten.  Given  in  neuralgia,  atonic  rheuma- 
tism, and  chronic  bronchitis. 

DEAUOBT. 

Take  Creasote,  1  drop ; 

Camphor- Water,  6  fluid  drama ; 

Infusion  of  Gentian  compoeitnm,  6  fluid  drams. 

Make  a  draught.     This  is  beneflcial  to  check  vomiting. 

MIXTURE. 

Take  Creasote,  5  drops ; 

Mucilage  of  Gum-Arabic,  3  fluid  ounces ; 
Sirup  of  Marshmallow,  1  ounce. — Mix. 

This  forms  a  useful  preparation  in  hemoptysis,  given  in  doses  of  a  spoon- 
ful every  three  hours. 
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OUBEB8-OIL. 

(OUwn  Cuhehde.) 

This  oil  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  fruit  of  cubebs  (Piper  cubeha)^  No^ 
16y  and  distilling  the  same  with  water. 

Description. — It  is  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  color,  transparent  and  lim- 
pid, with  the  peculiar  odor  and  taste  of  cubebs.     Its  density  is  0*929. 

Properties. — The  oil  of  cubebs  is  an  excellent  and  most  convenient  sub* 
ititute  for  the  powder.  The. dose,  at  the  commencement  of  its  use,  is  from 
ten  to  twelve  drops.  This  quantity  is  to  be  gradually  increased  as  long  as 
the  stomach  will  bear  it.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  given  to  the  extent 
of  a  fluid  dram  for  a  dose.  It  may  be  taken  suspended  in  water  by  means 
of  mucilage,  or  dropped  on  sugar.  A  combination  of  oil  of  cubebs  and  oil 
of  copaiba  forms  a  very  useful  medicine  in  some  cases  of  gonorrhoea.  In 
Europe  a  preparation,  called  the  oleo^esinous  extract  of  cubebs,  is  used.  It 
is  prepared  by  adding  the  oil  to  the  resinous  extract  of  cubebs,  which  is  made 
by  digesting  the  cake  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  oil  in  alcohol,  and  dis- 
tilling off  the  spirit. 

DILL8EBD-OIL. 
(OUwn  Anethi.) 

DiLLSBED-oiL  is  prepared,  in  the  usual  manner  of  distillation  of  volatile  oils, 
from  the  dill  (Anethum  graveolens).  No.  69.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  the 
seed  are  said  to  yield  eight  pounds  and  five  ounces  of  the  oil. 

Description. — It  is  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0*881, 
and  its  odor  is  peculiar  and  penetrating,  analogous  to  that  of  the  fruit.  Its 
taste  is  hot,  but  sweetish.  Alcohol  and  ether  readily  dissolve  it.  According 
to  Tietzmann,  1,440  parts  of  water  dissolve  one  part  of  this  oil. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Identical  with  those  of  the  seed.  It  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  doses  of  from  one  to  five  drops,  rubbed  up  with  sugar. 

WATBE. 

Dill-water  is  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  a  distillation  of  the  seed  in  spirit 
and  water,  but  it  is  usually  made  by  diffusing  the  oil  through  water  by  tbe 
aid  of  sugar  and  spirit.  It  is  carminative,  and  is  given  in  doses  for  adults 
of  from  one  to  three  ounces ;  to  infants,  from  one  to  three  drams.  It  is  gen- 
erally given  to  infants  in  their  food. 


ERQOT-OIL. 

(OU^m  Ergotm.)  ^ 

Thb  liquid  sold  in  the  shops,  under  the  name  of  pure  oil  of  ergot,  is  ob- 
tained by  submitting  the  ethereal  tincture  of  ergot  (which  is  procured  by  per- 
colation) to  evaporation  by  a  very  gentle  heat. 

Description. — Its  color  is  reddish  brown.     Dr.  Wright,  of  Edinburgh, 
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States  that  this  depends  on  the  age  of  the  ergot,  and  that  wheo  obtained  from 
recent  specimens  it  is  not  unfrequentljr  enlirelj  free  from  color.  Its  lute  b 
oily  and  sllghty  acrid.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies. 

Properliet  and  Uses.^To  the  remarks  under  the  article  EaooT,  No.  360, 
we  have  only  to  add  that,  according  to  evidence  adduced  hy  Dr.  Wright,  the 
oil  possesses  the  same  influence  over  the  Uterus  as  the  crude  drug ;  that  i^ 
it  occasions  powerful  uterine  contractions.  To  produce  this  eSect,  it  shonid 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  fi%  drops  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  aa 
cold  water,  warm  tea,  or  weak  spirit-and-water. 


FENNEL-OIL. 

^  Of  ram  FameulL) 

Thb  oil  of  fennel  is  distilled  in  the  usual  manner  (rom  die  seed  of  tbe 
AiKthum  faniculum,  No.  68. 

Detcription. — Fennel-seeds  yield  S-5  per  cent  of  oil.  That  used  in  tfaii 
country  is  imported.  It  is  colorless  or  yellowish,  with  the  odor  and  taate  of 
the  seeds.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*997.  Itcongeids  below  S0°  into  a  cry»- 
lalline  mass,  separable  by  pressure  into  a  solid  and  liquid  oil  (Stbaboptbhb 
and  Elbopte?;e),  the  former  heavier  than  water,  and  less  volatile  than  tbe 
latter,  which  rises  first  when  the  oil  is  distilled.  As  found  in  tbe  ibops, 
therefore,  the  oil  of  fennel  is  not  uniform,  some  specimens  not  congealing  at 
22°.     It  consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Fennel-oil  is  a  warm  aromatic  stimulant,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  of  the  seeds.  The  doses  vary  from  two  to  ten  drops, 
rubbed  up  with  sugar. 


FERN-OIL. 
(Oltum  Fdid,-maTi$.} 

This  is  an  impure  oil  of  fern,  made  from  the  rhizome  of  the  male  fern 
(Atpidium  filix-mtis).  No.  343,  and  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  by  Drs.  Peschier  and  Fosbroke. 

Prtparation. — The  tufts  of  the  rhizome  are  reduced  to  a  moderately  fine 
powder,  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  liquor  distilled.  A  pound  of 
the  rhizome  yielded  Soubeiran  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  thick  black  oil,  hav< 
ing  the  aromatic  odor  of  fern.  It  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  buds.  By 
substituting  alcoliol  for  ether,  twelve  or  thirteen  drams  of  oil  can  be  obtained 
from  two  and  three  fourth  pounds  of  the  rhizome. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Drs.  Peschier  and  Fosbroke  assure  us  that  they 
have  used  this  article  with  great  success  as  a  vermifuge.  The  dose  is  from 
half  a  dram  to  a  drarn,  in  the  form  of  electuary,  emulsion,  or  pills :  an  hour 
afterward,  an  ounce  or  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  castor-oil  should  be  exhib- 
ited.    Numerous  testimonials  of  its  efficacy  have  been  published. 
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FLAX8EED-OIL. 

(Oleum  Lini.) 

This  oil  is  produced  from  the  seeds  of  the  common  flax  (Linum  usUo' 
Hamumjf  No.  102. 

Preparation, — To  prepare  flaxseed-oil*  the  seeds  are  first  bruised  or 
crashed,  then  ground,  and  afterward  subjected  to  pressure  in  the  hydraulic 
or  screw  press.  They  yield  by  cold  expression  18  or  20  per  cent,  of  oil; 
but  by  the  aid  of  heat,  from  22  to  27  per  cent. 

Description. — Flaxseed-oil  is  usually  amber-colored,  but  it  may  be  ren- 
dered quite  colorless.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  taste,  and  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  more  readily  so  in  ether.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  dries  into 
a  hard,  transparent  varnish.  This  change  is  greatly  accelerated  by  boiling 
tba  oil,  either  alone  or  with  litharge,  with  sugar  of  lead,  or  with  common 
white  ritrioi.  The  resulting  oil  is  called  drying  oil  or  boUed  oil.  The  effi« 
cacy  of  the  process  is  ascribed  by  Liebig  to  the  elimination  of  substances 
which  oppose  the  oxydation  of  the  oil. 

Properties  and  Uses, — It  is  laxative  in  the  dose  of  a  fluid  ounce,  but  on 
account  of  its  disagreeable  taste  it  is  seldom  given  internally.  It  is  some- 
times added  to  purgative  injections,  but  its  most  common  application  is  ex- 
ternally to  burns,  and  usually  in  combination  with  lime-water. 

CAEKON-OIX.. 

I 
Tttke  Lioseed-Oil,  3  fluid  ounces ; 

Lime-Water,  3  fluid  ounces. — Mix  with  a  brisk  agitation. 
This  forms  an  excellent  application  to  recent  scalds  and  burns. 


PLEABANE-OIL. 

(OUum  Erigeron.) 

This  is  a  distilled  oil  from  the  herb  fleabane  (Erigeron  canadensis)^  No. 
385.  Although  much  has  been  published  in  relation  to  this  oil,  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  ourselves  wholly  indebted  to  Dr.  Daniel  Higbie,  of  Oaks' 
Comers,  Ontario  county.  New  York,  for  the  best  available  information  as  to 
its  properties  and  eflfects  in  disease.  We  were  first  apprized  of  its  qualities 
by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Garret  Lawrence,  of  the  Society  of  Shakers  at 
New  Lebanon  ;  but  Dr.  Higbie  has  had  such  favorable  opportunities  of  testing 
the  article,  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  give  the  substance  of  his  experience. 
He  regards  it  as  being  almost  a  specific  in  any  of  the  following  diseases,  un- 
accompanied by  fever  or  constipation,  viz. :  hemorrhoids,  uterine  hemorrhage, 
^ioal  irritation,  dysentery,  great  nervous  debility,  bruises,  burns,  scalds,  cuts, 
to6m  He  uses  it  in  doses  of  from  five  to  seven  or  ten  drops  internally  and 
externally.  In  spinal  irritation,  it  is  best,  be  says,  to  employ  the  essence,  ns 
being  stronger;  it  is  vigorously  rubbed  over  the  aflfected  parts  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.     In  cases  where  there  is  fever,  arterial  excitement  nui5t  f5rst  be 
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allayed  before  resorting  to  ll ;  also  in  coativeness,  the  boirels  should  be  e*ac- 
unted  previous  lo  ihe  administration  of  the  oil.  In  uterine  hemorrhage  it  i) 
an  excelleoi  remedy,  the  strong  esaence  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  and  re- 
pealed according  to  circumatances:  the  second  dose  is  seldom  requisite. 

In  spinal  irriialion,  the  back  bathed  with  the  oil  of  erigeion  morning  and 
evening,  accompanied  with  beat  and  friction,  will,  according  to  Dr.  Higbie, 
cure  nine  cases  in  every  ten.  AlEcratipes  and  restoratives  should  also  be 
administered  internally.  The  pain  will  almost  instantly  cease  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  oil. 

In  dysentery,  in  the  nbsence  of  fever,  or  after  having  cleansed  the  stomach 
Hnd  bowels,  and  aroused  the  action  of  the  liver,  from  six  to  eight  drops  of 
the  ol!  given  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  half  a  teaspoonful  of  prepared  chalk, 
will  ofien  cure  the  complaint  when  every  other  means  has  failed. 

In  cuts,  burns  and  scalds,  bruises,  &c.,  and  in  great  nervous  debility,  ibb 
oil  is  also  an  excellent  remedy.  In  the  iailcr  affection  two  or  three  drops 
may  be  applied  twice  a  day. 


OOLOEN-ROD    OIL. 

(Oleum  Solidage.) 

This  is  a  volatile  oil  distilled  in  the  usual  maoner,  in  water,  from  ihe 
sweet-scented  golden-rod  (SoliJago  odora).  No.  293. 

DeicripUon.—'Vhe  golden-rod  oil  is  of  a  less  Bpeci6c  gravity  tl)aa  water, 
of  a  pale  greenish-yellow  color,  and  of  a  pleasant  odor. 

Projicrtlci.  —  The  active  properties  of  the  plant  are  found  in  this  oil,  and 
its  proper  admioiBtration  is  in  caeea  where  the  herb  is  commonly  adnunU- 
Mred. 

EnploymerU. — This  oil  forms  a  good  addition  to  cephalic  anufis,  as  wdl 
fof  its  odor  as  its  efficacy  in  curing  headaches,  and  it  is  also  a  pleaaaM 
adjuTkBt  lo  nauseous  aod  disagreeable  compounds.  The  essence  is  raocb 
U8«d  in  aervous  headaches,  in  bathing  the  temples,  and  teaepoodul  doaet 
ufceojiwardly. 


HEMI-OOK-OIL. 

(OUnm  PtHut-eanadmtU') 

Thib  is  an. oil  distilled  from  the  boughs  and  twigs  of  the  hem)ock-mt 
(Pinvt  canadentit).  No.  355,  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

PropertUi  and  'Uses. — Hemlock-oil  is  a  very  valuable  article.  It  is  ano- 
tiyoe  aod  sudorific  in  doses  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  drops,  rubbed  up  whb 
eogar;  but  it  is  generally  employed  as  an  excellent  addition  to  drops  and 
liniments  in  sprains,  bruises,  swellings,  rheumatism,  &x.  It  is  a  good  robft- 
facient.  and  is  also  used  lo -flavor  nnpleaaant  medidnea.  It  entera  into  oar 
'RAevmatie  Liquid, 


horiIemint-oiu 

(OUum  MvnareUt,) 

This  is  comnonilj'  known  in  tbe  shops  as  the  oil  of  monsrda,  and  is  dis- 
iMed  from  tbe  fresh  herb  of  the  Manarda  punctata^  No.  9. 

DetcripHon. — It  has  a  reddisb-atnber  color,  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  warm, 
very  pungent  taste. 

Properties. — Applied  to  the  skin  it  acts  as  a  very  powerful  rubefacient, 
quickly  producing  heat,  pain,  redness,  and  even  vesication.  It  is  employed 
estdlnially  with  advantage  in  low  forms  of  typhus  fever,  cbolera-infantum, 
ehronic  rheumatism,  and  other  affections  in  which  rubefacients  are  indicated. 

Employment. — In  ordinary  cases  it  should  be  diluted  before  being  applied 
It  may  be  given  internally  as  a  stimulant  and  carminative,  in  the  dose  of  two 
or  three  drops  mixed  with  sugar  and  water. 


JUNIPER-OIL. 
(Oleum  Jwniperi.) 

Thb  oil  of  juniper  (Junipems  communUJ^  No.  388,  is  obtained  by  sob* 
mitting  the  fruit,  tops,  or  wood,  to  distillation  with  water.  The  full-grown 
green  fruit  yields  more  than  the  ripe  fruit ;  for,  in  the  act  of  ripening,  a  por- 
tion of  the  oil  becomes  converted  into  resin. 

Description. — It  is  limpid,  transparent,  nearly  colorless,  and  lighter  thin 
#kter.  It  has  the  odor  of  the  fruit,  and  an  aromatic,  balsamic  taste.  It  dis- 
solves with  difficulty  in  alcohol. 

Properties. — According  to  Blanchet,  it  consbts  of  two  isomeric  oils:  one 
ri!>loTless,  and  more  volatile ;  a  second  colored,  and  less  volatile.  BoA, 
w^km  agitated  with  a  solution  of  salt,  form  crystalline  hydrates.  The  comf- 
fNMilion  of  oil  of  juniper  is  analogous  to  that  of  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  a 
strong  diuretic,  and  has  all  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  berries. 

Employment. — The  oil  is  perhaps  the  best  form  of  etbibiting  juniper. 
Tbe  dose  is  from  two  to  six  drops,  either  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  diffused  through 
water  by  the  aid  of  sugar  and  mucilage.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  oil 
tKit  the  spirit  called  Geneva  or  Hollands,  owes  its  peculiar  flavor  and  diu- 
refic  properties.  Two  drops  rubbed  up  with  white  soap,  and  given  three 
times  a  day,  are  excellent  in  gravel. 


LAVENDER-OII- 
(Oleum  LavendnUe.) 

LAVBNDBR-VLowftRS  (Ltwendtda  spica).  No.  221,  are  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation in  tbe  usual  manner  to  produce  this  elegant  volatile  oil. 

Description. — It  has  a  pale-yellow  color,  a  hot  taste,  and  a  very  fragrrant 
odor.     Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  0*877  to  0-905 ;  the  lightest  oil  being 
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the  purest  It  boils  at  397^  Fahr.  One  pound  of  oil  is  obtained  from  fifif 
to  seventy  pounds  of  the  flowers.  When  the  stalks  and  leaTes  are  dtstiDed 
with  the  flowers,  the  odor  of  the  oil  is  considerably  deteriorated* 

Properties. — It  is  a  stimulant  and  stomachic,  and  ii  sometiiDes  given  in 
hysteria  and  headache ;  but  is  more  commonly  employed  as  a  perfonie  fer 
scenting  evaporating  lotions,  ointments,  liniments.  Sec* 

Employment. — The  dose  is  from  two  to  five  drops. 

WATXa. 

The  fragrant  perfume  known  in  the  shops  as  the  lavender-waiert  may  be 
made  as  follows : — 

Take  Oils  of  Lavender  and  Bergamot,  of  each  3  fluid  drams ; 
Otto  of  Roees  and  Oil  of  Cloves,  of  each  6  dmpe ; 
Oil  of  Rosemary,  1  dram ; 
Honey,  1  ounce ; 
Benzoic  Acid,  2  scnplet ; 
Rectified  Spirit,  1  pint; 
Distilled  Water,  3  ounces. 

Mix,  and  after  standing  a  suflicient  time  (the  longer  the  better),  filter.  Thb 
agreeable  perfume  may  be  employed  for  scenting  spirit  washes,  &c^  bat  is 
principally  consumed  for  the  toilet. 


LEMON-OIL. 

(Oleum  Limonum.) 

The  oil  of  lemons  is  usually  procured  by  expression  from  the  rind  of 
the  fruit  of  the  lemon-tree  (Citnis  medica),  No;  187. 

Preparation. — The  flavedo  of  the  lemons  is  removed  by  rasping,  and  is 
afterward  expressed  in  hair  sacks.  The  oil  which  is  thus  procured  is  re- 
ceived in  flasks,  where  it  deposites  some  of  its  impurities,  and  b  then 
decanted  and  filtered.  Expressed  oil  of  lemons  is  somewhat  turbid,  and 
liable  to  undergo  change  by  keeping,  owing  to  the  mucilaginous  matter  which 
it  contains  in  solution.  Oil  of  lemons  may  also  be  procured  by  distillation, 
and  the  oil  thus  obtained  is  pure,  not  disposed  to  undergo  change  by  keep- 
ing, and  is  employed,  under  the  name  ot  scouring-dropSf  for  removing  grease- 
spots  from  silks  and  other  textures ;  but  its  flavor  is  less  pleasant  and  sweet 
The  greater  part  of  the  oil  of  commerce  is  brought  from  Portugal  and  Italy; 
some,  however,  is  procured  from  France. 

Description.  —  When  quite  pure,  this  oil  is  colorless,  limpid,  and  of  a 
fragrant  odor,  like  that  of  lemons.  Its  specific  gravity  at  70°  Fahr.  is  0*847. 
It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  anhydrous  alcohol,  and  it  boils  at  about 
145°.  When  the  commercial  oil  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of —-4°,  it 
deposites  white  crystals,  whose  nature  is  not  known  ;  the  rectified  oil  remains 
perfectly  liquid  and  transparent  at  this  temperature. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Oil  of  lemons  is  an  aromatic  stimulant;  it  is  only 
used  internally  to  give  an  agreeable  flavor  to  other  medicines.     As  a  topical 
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remedj  it  is  higfalj  pnised  by  the  Germans  as  t  stimulant  in  rheumatic  and 
dironic  ophthalmia,  for  which  purpose  it  is  dropped  into  the  eye*  It  was 
6r8t  used  in  these  diseases  by  Dr.  Worlitz,  who  applied  it  by  squeezing  the 
little  drops  from  the  rind  of  the  lemon  into  the  eye.  He  employed  it  with 
good  eflbct  in  rheumatic,  catarrhal,  and  scrofulous  inflammations  of  the  eye, 
in  pannus  and  pterygium,  and  in  opacity  and  some  other  consequences  of 
inflammatioa  of  the  cornea.  As  a  perfume,  it  is  an  exceedingly  useful  ad- 
junct to  sulphur-ointment,  and  in  evaporating  lotions.  To  this,  as  to  some 
other  volatile  oils,  has  been  ascribed  the  power  of  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  hair,  and,  in  consequence,  it  has  been  added  to  pomatum. 


LOBELIA-OIL. 
(Oiewm  LobdUg.) 

Thb  lobelia-seed  (Lobelia  inflata)^  No.  62,  abounds  in  a  fixed  oil,  which 
may  be  expressed  from  the  pulverized  seed  in  the  same  manner  as  recom- 
niended  for  the  oil  of  capsicum. 

Description  and  Uses. — This  oil  is  of  a  consistence  nearly  like  that  of  lin- 
seed-oil, and  possesses  the  drying  qualities  common  to  the  fixed  oils.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  *940.  It  possesses  all  the  medical  properties  of  the  seed, 
jet,  in  a  therapeutic  point  of  view,  it  has  not  many  advantages  over  the  seed 
itself)  and  has  never  as  yet  obtained  the  character  of  an  inr^ependent  there- 
pedtic  agent. 

MAOE-OIL. 

(Myristic^  Adeps.) 

This  is  a  concrete,  expressed  oU  from  the  nutmeg  (Myristica  moscha$a)^ 
known  in  the  shops  as  oil  ojwioce^  although  improperly  so  called. 

Preparation. — It  is  obtained  by  bruising  nutmegs,  exposing  them  io  a 
bag  to  the  vapor  of  water,  and  then  compressing  them  strongly  between 
heated  plates.  A  liquid  oil  flows  out,  which  becomes  solid  when  it  cools. 
Nutmegs  are  said  to  yield  (irom  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  this  oil.  The  best  is 
imported  from  the  East  Indies  in  stone  jars. 

DeseripUon. — This  oil  is  solid,  soft,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  of  a  yellow* 
iih  or  orange-yellow  color,  more  or  less  mottled,  with  the  odor  and  taste  of 
■utmeg.  It  is  composed,  according  to  Schrader,  of  52*09  per  cent  of  a 
floAf  oily  substance,  yellowish  or  brownish,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether ; 
48*76  of  a  white,  pulverulent,  inodorous  substance,  insoluble  in  these  liquids ; 
and  4*16  of  volatile  oil. 

Ad  inferior  kind  of  expressed  oil  of  nutmegs  is  prepared  in  Holland,  and 
aometimes  found  iti  the  shops.  It  is  in  hard,  shining,  square  cakes,  of  a 
lighter  color  than  that  firom  the  East  Indies,  and  with  less  smell  and  Uste. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  nutmegs  previously  deprived  of  most  of 
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their  volatile  oil  by  distillation.  An  artificial  preparptipo  ia  sometiniM  anb- 
atituted  for  the  genuine  oil.  It  is  made  by  mixing  together  varioua  fiuty 
matters,  such  as  suet,  pahn-oil,  spermaceti,  wax,  &c.,  adding  some  coloiiag 
substance,  and  giving  flavor  to  the  mixture  by  the  volatile  oil  of  outmeg. 

Properties  and  Uses. — As  the  virtues  of  nutmeg  depend  chiefly  if  not 
exclusively  on  the  volatile  oil,  tl)e  latter  may  be  substituted  whenever  a  liquid 
preparation  is  desirable.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  gentle  external  aumu- 
laot  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysis. 
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MARJORAM-OIL. 
(Oleum  Origani,) 

This  is  the  oil  origanum  and  oil  of  thyme  of  the  shops,  and  is  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  the  wild  marjoram  (Origanum  vulgarejt  No.  230.  The 
pknt  varies  exceedingly  in  the  proportion  which  it  aflfords.  The  meap  prod- 
lict  may  be  stated  at  from  four  to  six  parts  from  a  thousand ;  in  other  word^ 
one  hundred  pounds  of  the  herb  yield  on  an  average  from  eight  to  ten  oodoq^ 
of  the  oil. 

Description. — The  recent  oil,  when  properly  prepared,  is  of  a  jellow 
color ;  but  if  too  much  heat  is  used  in  the  distillation,  it  is  said  to  be  reddish, 
and  it  acquires  the  same  tint  by  age.  It  may  be  obtained  colorless  by  recti- 
fication. It  has  the  odor  of  the  plant,  and  a  hot,  acrid  taste.  Kane  pves  its 
specific  gravity  0*867,  and  its  boiling  point  354^.  According  to  Lewis,  its 
specific  gravity  is  0*940 ;  according  to  Brande,  0*909. 

Properties  and  Uses. — It  is  very  seldom  administered  internally  at  the 
present  day,  but  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  drops,  on  sugar. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  to  relieve  toothache,  dropped  on  cotton  and  placed 
in  the  hollow  of  a  carious  tooth.  Dissolved  in  olive-oil,  it  is  used  as  a  stim- 
ulating embrocation.  It  enters  into  many  compound  liniments,  and  is  an 
efficient  addition  to  them. 


I* 
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MU8TARD-OIL.. 

(Oleum  Sinajd.) 

From  the  seeds  of  the  black  mustard  (Sinapis  nigra)^  No.  246,  we  obtain 
this  volatile  oil,  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  fixed  oil  by  pressure. 

Description* — It  is  a  colorless  or  pale-yellow  liquid,  rather  heavier  thao 
water,  of  an  exceedingly  pungent  odor,  and  an  acrid,  burning  taste.  It  boils 
at  about  290^ ;  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  so  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  with  alkaline  solutions  yields  sulphocyanurets ;  and,  according  to 
Dumas  and  Pelouze,  consists  of  49*53  parts  of  carbon,  5*02  of  hydrogen, 
11'74  of  oxygen,  13*45  of  nitrogen,  and  20*26  of  sulphur.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  black-mustard  seeds  depend  for  their  activity.  The  seeds 
of  the  white  mustard  do  not  yield  volatile  oil  when  treated  with  water. 


J 


ProperiUt  and  Omm.—- This  oil  is  powerfully  rubefiiciefit,  tnd  captble  of 
producing  speedy  Tesication.  It  has  been  considerably  used  in  Germany. 
For  external  application  as  a  rubefacient,  thirty  drops  m«y  be  dissolred  in  a 
fluid  ounce  of  alcohol*  or  six  or  eight  drops  in  a  fluid  dram  of  almond  or 
olive  oil.  It  has  been  given  internally  in  colic,  two  drops  being  incorpo- 
rated with  a  six-ounee  mixture,  and  half  a  fluid  ounce  given  in  a  doae* 


NUTMEQ-OIL. 
(Oleum  Mymtiue.) 

This  is  the  volatile  oil  of  nutmegs,  the  expressed  oil  being  the  oil  of  macet 
described  on  the  preceding  page. 

Description. — This  oil  is  made  from  powdered  nutmegs  by  distillation 
with  water.  It  is  colorless  or  of  a  pale  straw-color,  limpid,  lighter  than 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  with  a  pungent,  spicy  taste,  and  a  strong 
■mell  of  nutmeg.  It  consists  of  two  oils,  which  may  be  separated  by  agita- 
tion with  water,  one  rising  to  the  surface,  the  other  sinking  to  the  bottom. 
Upon  standing  it  deposites  a  crystalline  stearoptene,  which  is  called  Mybis- 
Ticnr. 

Properties  and  Uses. — It  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  nutmeg, 
10  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drops ;  but  it  is  not  oAeo  employed. 

•FiaiT. 

Take  Oil  of  Nutmeg,  20  drops; 

Proof  Spirit,  1  fluid  ounce. — Mix. 

This  preparation  is  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
cathartic  mixtures  to  prevent  griping.     Dose,  from  one  to  four  fluid  drama. 


OLIVE-OIL. 
(Oleum  Olw^.) 

The  pericarp,  or  fleshy  part  of  the  ripe  olive  (Olea  turopcMt)^  No.  10, 
abounds  in  a  fixed  oil,  which  constitutes  its  greatest  value,  and  for  which  the 
tree  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Preparation. — The  oil  is  obtained  by  first  bruising  the  olives  hi  a  ttlin, 
and  then  submitting  them  to  pressure.  The  product  varies  much,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  fruit,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  process. 

Description. — The  best  oil,  called  fArgin  ot/,  is  obtained  from  the  (rnit 
|Rcked  before  it  has  arrived  at  perfect  maturity,  and  immediately  pressed.  It 
ia  distinguished  by  its  greenish  hue.  The  common  oil  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  soaps,  is  procured  from  very 
ripe  olives,  or  from  the  pulp  of  those  which  have  yielded  the  virgin  oil.  In 
die  latter  case,  the  pulp  is  thrown  into  boiling  water,  and  the  oil  removed  as 
it  riaea  to  the  surface.     An  inferior  kind,  employed  in  the  arts,  especially  in 
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tlie  preparation  of  the  coarser  soaps,  plasters,  unguents,  ftc,  is  afforded  by 
fruit  which  has  been  thrown  into  heaps,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  sereral 
days,  or  by  the  marc  left  after  the  expression  of  the  finer  kinds  of  oil,  broken 
up,  exposed  to  the  fermenting  process,  and  again  introduced  into  the  press. 

Olive-oil  is  imported  in  glass  bottles,  or  in  flasks  surrounded  by  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  network  made  of  grass,  and  usually  called  Florence  flasks.  The 
best  comes  from  the  south  of  France,  where  the  most  care  is  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  the  fruit. 

Properties. — The  pure  oil  is  an  unctuous  liquid,  of  a  pale-yellow  or 
greenish-yellow  color,  with  scarcely  any  smell,  and  a  bland,  slightly  sweetish 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*9153.  It  is  soluble  in  twice  its  volume  of 
ether,  but  is  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  at  least  unless  this  fluid  be  in 
very  large  proportion.  It  begins  to  congeal  at  389  Fahr.  At  a  freexing 
temperature,  a  part  of  it  becomes  solid,  and  the  remainder,  retaining  the 
liquid  consistence,  may  be  separated  by  pressure,  or  by  the  agency  of  coM 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  it. 

Olive-oil  is  nutritious  and  mildly  laxative,  and  is  occasionally  given  in 
cases  of  irritable  intestines,  when  the  patient  objects  to  more  disagreeable 
medicines.  Taken  into  the  stomach  in  large  quantities,  it  serves  to  involve 
acrid  and  poisonous  substances,  and  mitigate  their  action.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  as  a  remedy  for  worms,  and  is  a  very  common  ingredient  in 
laxative  enemata.  Externally  applied,  it  is  useful  in  relaxing  the  skin,  and 
sheathing  irritated  surfaces  from  the  action  of  the  air;  and  is  much  employed 
as  a  vehicle  or  diluent  of  more  active  substances. 

Employment.  —  The  most  extensive  use  of  olive-oil  is  in  pharmacy,  as  a 
constituent  of  liniments,  ointments,  cerates,  and  plasters.  The  dose  as  a 
laxative  is  fron  one  to  two  fluid  ounces. 


GLYCERINE. 
(Ollfeerina.) 

This  substance  forms  a  base  to  the  oleic,  stearic,  and  margaric  acids,  of 
the  fat  oils  and  tallow,  and  is  separated  when  these  acids  are  made  to  com- 
bine with  an  alkali  or  any  metalh'c  oxyde  in  the  saponification  of  the  oils. 
Glycerine  was  discovered  by  Scheele,  and  Chevreul  proved  its  exact  compo- 
sition and  constitution. 

Preparation.  —  Glycerine  is  obtained  by  heating  together  olive  or  other 
suitable  oil,  oxyde  of  lead,  and  water,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  the  common 
lead-plaster :  an  insoluble  salt  of  lead  is  formed,  and  the  glycerine  remains 
in  the  aqueous  liquid.  This  is  treated  with  sulphohydric  acid,  digested  with 
animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  evaporated  in  vacuo  at  the  temperature  of  the 
atmospheric  air. 

Description. — In  a  pure  state,  glycerine  forms  a  nearly  colorless  and  very 
viscid  liquid  ;  specific  gravity,  1'27.  It  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste,  and 
mixes  with  water  and  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 
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Properties. — Glycerine  has  been  recently  introduced  by  Dr.  Startin,  of 
England,  as  a  new  remedy  for  the  cure  of  certain  cutaneous  diseases  ;  and 
its  usefulness  is  presumed  to  be  most  probably  dependent  upon  its  property 
of  resisting  evaporation  even  at  a  considerable  temperature.  A  portion  has 
been  placed  in  a  heated  oven  by  the  side  of  a  piece  of  roasting  meat,  and 
undergone  no  evaporation  when  the  meat  was  entirely  cooked.  When  applied 
to  the  skin  it  remains  moist,  forming  a  coating  or  varnish,  which  is  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  ordinary  secretion  of  the  part.  A  lotion  composed  of 
half  an  ounce  to  ten  fluid  ounces  of  water  effectually  prevents  the  skin  from 
becoming  dry.  When  employed  in  its  pure  state  it  makes  the  part  stiff  and 
uncomfortable,  and  consequently  answers  best  diluted.  It  is  also  added  with 
advantage  to  poultices,  and  even  to  baths.  Dr.  Startin  speaks  of  its  use 
chiefly  in  psoriasis,  pityriasis,  lepra,  and  ichthyosis,  in  all  which  diseases  be 
describes  it  as  producing  excellent  palliative  effects. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Wakley,  of  London,  has  become  noted  for  his  success  in  the 
treatment  of  deafness  by  the  use  of  this  article,  having  commenced  his  ex- 
periments with  it  in  1848.  ''I  have  now,"  says  he,  '*  used  the  glycerine  in 
upward  of  three  hundred  cases  of  deafness.  On  many  occasions  it  has  been 
employed  without  any  advantage  whatever.  In  other  instances  the  benefit 
was  considerable  for  a  short  time,  and  then  disappeared.  In  numerous  cases, 
however,  by  the  use  of  it,  the  power  of  hearing  has  been  completely  restored. 
It  was  only  after  much  experience  in  the  application  of  glycerine,  and  from 
observing  its  action  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  that  it  c^uld  be  ascertained 
what  were  those  conditions  of  the  ear  in  which  it  was  most  likely  to  prove 
of  advantage.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  use  of  the 
remedy  was  successful  in  persons  in  whom  the  deafness  had  been  of 
many  years'  duration — one,  for  example,  thirty  years;  and  also  in  cases 
where  the  existence  of  the  malady  could  be  traced  to  the  eruptive  fevers  of 
childhood.  In  instances  of  deafness  caused  by  inflammation,  followed  first 
by  suppuration,  and  then  by  a  horny,  dry  condition  of  the  auditory  canal,  the 
application  of  glycercine  has  been  attended  with  signal  advantage.  Equally 
marked  and  peculiar  is  the  success  when  it  is  used  in  cases  where  diere  is  a 
partial  or  total  absence  of  ceruminous  secretion.  In  many  instances  of  deaf- 
ness belonging  to  these  classes  of  cases,  the  employment  of  glycerine  has 
been  followed  by  a  perfect  restoration  of  the  power  of  hearing.  In  other 
examples  of  deafness,  where  the  membrana  tympana  had  evidently  become 
duckened  and  hardened,  and,  on  examination  with  the  speculum,  denoted 
t  whitish  or  pearly  appearance,  the  use  of  the  glycerine  was  followed  by 
strikingly  beneficial  and  gratifying  effects.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
application  of  glycerine  is  equally  admissible,  whether  the  tympanum  be  in 
a  sound  state,  or  whether  it  has  been  destroyed  by  ulceration."  Dr.  Wak- 
ley*s  method  is  to  apply  it  on  cotton  introduced  into  the  ear. 

As  an  agent  in  the  cure  of  cutaneous  affections.  Dr.  Durkee,  of  Boston,  a 
gentleman  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  skin,  has  spoken  very  favorably  of  it. 
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PENNYROYAL-OIL. 

(Oleum  Hedeoma.) 

Thb  oil  of  pennyroyal  (Hedeoma  pulegioidesj^  No.  3199  is  obtaiDed  ly 
distiliation  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  herb  when  in  blossom. 

Description. — It  is  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0*948. 
Its  taste  and  smell  resemble  those  of  the  mint  tribes  generally,  though  pecu- 
liar to  this  plant.  Those  that  know  the  smell  of  the  plant  will  readily  dis* 
tinguish  it. 

Properties  and  Uses. — This  oil  is  much  used  in  our  practice  as  a  rube- 
facient It  is  an  ingredient  of  most  of  the  liniments  and  other  preparations 
that  are  designed  to  act  as  excitants  and  counter-irritants  on  the  surface,  and 
is  also  employed  internally  as  a  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  carminative.  It 
may  be  either  taken  alone,  dropped  on  sugar,  or  it  may  be  worked  into  a  pill 
mass,  and  thus  formed  into  pills.  In  colic-pains,  pain  in  the  stomach,  rheu- 
matism, amenorrhoea,  &c.,  it  is  of  great  value.  To  impart  flavor  to  mix- 
tures, and  to  correct  the  operations  of  nauseating  and  griping  medicines,  thb 
oil  is  often  resorted  to.  For  this  purpose,  when  given  with  rhubarb  and 
other  cathartics  of  like  character,  one  or  two  drops  are  sufficient. 


PEPPERMINT-OIL. 

(Oleum  Mentha  Piperita,) 

The  peppermint  plant  (Mentha  piperita)^  No.  225,  varies  exceedingly  in 
the  quantity  of  oil  which  it  affords.  The  product  is  generally  less  than  one 
per  cent.     It  is  largely  distilled  in  the  United  States. 

Description.  —  This  oil  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color  or  nearly  colorless, 
but  becomes  reddish  by  age.  Its  odor  is  strong  and  aromatic ;  its  taste  warm, 
camphorous,  and  very  pungent,  but  succeeded,  when  air  is  admitted  into  the 
mouth,  by  a  sense  of  coolness.  Its  specific  gravity  is  stated  diflferently  from 
0-902  to  0*920  ;  its  boiling  point  at  366°.  Upon  long  standing  it  deposites 
a  stearoptene,  which,  according  to  Kane,  has  the  same  composition  as  the  oil. 
Berzelius  states  that  at  8°  below  zero  the  oil  deposites  small  capillary  crystals. 

Properties.  —  The  oil  of  peppermint,  like  the  herb,  is  stimulating  and  car- 
minative, and  is  much  used  in  flatulence,  nausea,  spasmodic  pains  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  as  a  corrigent  or  adjuvant  of  other  medicines.  It 
is  most  conveniently  given  rubbed  up  with  sugar  and  then  dissolved  in  water. 

Employment. — The  doses  are  from  two  to  five  drops  on  sugar  or  with 
the  essence  and  other  preparations.  It  is  also  a  good  rubefacient,  and,  from 
the  cooling  sensation  it  produces,  is  well  adapted  to  relieve  headache  by 
applying  it  to  the  temples  and  forehead. 

WATER. 

Take  Oil  of  Peppermint,  2  drains ; 
Proof  Spirit,  7  fluid  ounces ; 
Water,  2  galbna — Mix,  aod  distil  ona  gallon. 


HATBRIA  MBIMOA.  SM 

"Enployed  to  relieve  flatulent  colic,  but  cfateflj  as  a  vehicle  for  roedicioes. 
Doee,  from  one  to  two  ounces.  Cororoonljr,  peppermint-water  is  made  bjr 
dissolving  a  dram  of  the  oil  in  two  quarts  of  distilled  water,  bj  means  of  a 
' little  white  sugar,  spirit,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia;  but  it  is  fiir  from  being 
m  good  a  preparation  as  the  preceding. 

XSSKlfCX. 

w 

Take  Oil  of  Pepperaiint,  2  fluid  ooneefl ; 
Akobol,  1  (MDt. 

Jfix,  and  shake  together  until  the  oil  is  dissolved.     This  maj  be  used  in  all 

cases  in  which  the  oil  would  be  prescribed,  as  in  flatulency,  pain  in  the 

atoroach,  colic,  ftc. 

•piaiTs. 

Take  Oil  ci  Peppenaint,  by  weight,  half  an  owioa ; 
Rectified  Spirit,  1  gallon ; 
Water,  a  eofficient  quantity. 

Mix,  and  with  a  slow  fire  distil  one  gallon.     This  is  stimulant  and  carmina- 
tive.    The  dose  is  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram. 

BUOAa. 

Take  Oil  of  Peppermint,  30  drops; 

Powdered  finest  white  Sogar,  1  oiuice. 

Mix  and  rub  well  together  in  a  wedgewood  mortar. 


PEPPER-OIL. 
(Oleum  Piperi*  Nigri,) 

Thb  volatile  oil  of  black  pepper  (Piper  nigra )^  No.  17,  is  limpid,  color- 
less, becoming  yellow  by  age,  of  a  strong  odor,  and  of  a  taste  less  acrid  than 
diat  of  the  pepper.     It  consists  of  10  equivalents  of  carbon,  and  8  of  hydro- 
jgwki  and  forms  a  liquid,  but  not  a  concrete  compound,  with  muriatic  aeid. 
Its  general  properties  are  identical  with  the  berry  and  its  preparations* 


PUMPKIN-OIL. 
(Olevm,  Pepia.) 

This  is  an  expressed  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  common  garden  pumpkin 
(CurcMta  pepoj^  No.  323,  and  is  sufficiently  described  under  that  article. 


R08E-0IL. 
(Oleum  Rosa.) 

This  is  generally  known  as  the  attar 9  otto^  or  cuenct  ofrote^  It  is  pre- 
pared on  a  large  scale  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Cashmere,  India,  and  other  coun- 
tiies  of  the  East,  by  distilling  the  petals  of  the  rose  with  water.  The  oil 
concretes  and  floats  upon  the  surfiuse  of  the  water  when  it  cools.     The  pr^ 
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cise  species  of  rose  from  which  the  oil  is  extracted  is  not  in  all  instanoes 
certainly  known ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  Rasa  danuucaia 
(No.  180)  in  northern  India,  and  the  Rosa  moschata  in  Persia.  It  is  fur- 
nished in  very  minute  proportion;  not  mocfi.than  three  drams  haFingbeeo 
obtained  by  Colonel  Polier,  in  Hindostan,  from  one  hundred  pounds  of  the 
petals.     It  is  usually  imported  in  small  bottles,  and  is  very  costly. 

Description. — Oil  of  roses  is  nearly  colorless,  or  presents  some  shade  of 
green,  yellow,  or  red ;  but,  according  to  Polier,  the  color  is  no  criterion  of 
its  value.  It  is  concrete  below  80^,  and  becomes  liquid  between  84^  and 
86^.  Its  odor  is  very  powerful  and  diffusive.  At  90^  its  specific  gravity 
is  0*832.  It  consists  of  two  oils,  one  liquid,  the  other  concrete  at  ordinaiy 
temperatures.  These  may  be  separated  by  freezing  the  oil,  and  compressing 
it  between  the  folds  of  blotting-paper,  which  absorbs  the  liquid  oil  or  eleop- 
tene,  and  leaves  the  concrete  or  stearoptene.  The  latter  consists  exclusively 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  the  former,  of  these  and  oxygen. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Alcohol  dissolves  it,  though  not  freely  when  cold. 
The  oil  is  added,  as  a  very  grateful  perfume,  to  various  spirituous  prepara- 
tions for  internal  use,  and  to  cerates  and  ointments.  It  is  too  expensive  an 
article  for  general  use.  Laxative  properties  have  been  ascribed  by  some  to 
the  sirup,  but  they  probably  depend  on  the  sugar  which  it  contains. 

Adulterations. — Sandal-wood  oil,  other  volatile  oils,  fixed  oils,  sperma- 
ceti, &c.,  are  said  to  be  added  as  adulterations.  The  volatile  additions  may 
be  detected  by  not  being  concrete ;  the  fixed,  by  the  greasy  stain  they  leave 
on  paper  when  heated. 


ROSEMARY-OIL. 

(Oleum  Rosemarinu) 

The  fresh  leaves  of  the  rosemary  (Rosmarinus  officinalis)^  No.  11,  yield 
about  one  per  cent,  of  oil  by  the  usual  process  of  distillation. 

Description. — It  is  colorless,  with  an  odor  similar  to  that  of  the  plant, 
though  less  agreeable.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*911,  but  is  reduced  to  0*886 
by  rectification.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  of  0*830;  but 
requires  for  solution  at  64°,  forty  parts  of  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity 
0*887.  Kane  gives  its  specific  gravity  0*897,  and  its  boiling  point  366*^. 
Kept  in  bottles  imperfectly  stopped,  it  deposites  a  stearoptene  analogous  to 
camphor,  and  sometimes  amounting,  according  to  Proust,  to  one  tenth  of 
the  oil. 

Properties  and  Uses.  —  This  oil  is  possessed  of  stimulant  properties,  but 
is  employed  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  of  rubefacient  liniments.  The  dose  is 
from  three  to  six  drops,  but  it  is  seldom  administered  internally. 

Adulterations. — Oil  of  rosemary  is  often  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine ;  the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  odor  when  dropped  on  a  heated 
spatula,  or  by  its  not  being  completely  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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BPlftlTB. 

Take  Oil  of  Roeemary,  3  drams ; 
Rectified  Spirit,  1  gallon ; 
Water,  1  pint. 

Bfix,  and  with  a  slow  fire  distil  TAe  gallon.    The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops,  but  it  is  seldom  used  internally. 


RUE-OIL. 
(OUwm  RyUe.) 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  rue  (Rata  graveolens),  No.  166,  depend 
chiefly  on  this  volatile  oil. 

Description. — It  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  fresh  herb  with  water,  and  is 
of  a  rich  yellow  color,  becoming  darker  by  age ;  it  has  the  peculiar  odor  of 
the  plant  in  a  marked  degree,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  warm  taste ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  0*911. 

Properties  and  Uses. — This  oil  is  stimulant  and  supposed  to  be  anti-spas- 
modic, and  has  been  given  in  hysteria,  convulsions,  and  amenorrhoea.  The 
dose  is  from  two  to  five  drops. 


8A88AFRA8-OIL. 
(OUum  Sassafras.) 

Thb  bark  of  the  root  of  sassafras  (Lauras  sassafras)^  No.  142,  b  dis- 
tilled to  procure  this  oil. 

Description. — The  proportion  of  oil  yielded  is  variously  stated  from  less 
than  one  to  somewhat  more  than  two  per  cent.  The  oil  is  of  a  yellow  color, 
becoming  reddish  by  age.  It  has  the  fragrant  odor  of  sassafras,  with  a  warm, 
pungent,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  among  the  heaviest  of  the  volatile  oils,  having 
the  specific  gravity  1*094.  According  to  Bonastre,  it  separates,  by  agitation 
with  water,  into  two  oils,  one  lighter  and  the  other  heavier  than  water.  Ber- 
selius  states  that  the  first  is  often  nothing  more  than  oil  of  turpentine  existing 
ts  an  adulteration  in  the  oil  of  sassafras.  Nitric  acid  colors  it  red,  and 
faming  nitric  acid  inflames  it  more  readily  than  most  other  oils. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Oil  of  sassafras  possesses  the  useful  property  of 
dissolving  caoutchouc.  When  kept  for  a  long  time  it  deposites  transparent 
crystals,  having  the  same  odor  as  tl)e  liquid  oil.  It  is  stimulant,  carminative, 
and  supposed  to  be  diaphoretic ;  and  may  be  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses with  the  bark  from  which  it  is  derived.     Dose,  from  two  to  ten  drops. 


8AVINE-OIL. 

(OUum  Salinas.) 

Thb  proportion  of  oil  yielded  by  the  tops  and  leaves  of  the  savine  (Junir 
perus  S4tbina)j  No.  339,  varies  exceedingly,  but  perhaps  an  average  under 
favorable  circumstances  may  be  about  ten  per  cent. 
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Detcriptum* — Savine-oil  is  limpid  and  nearly  colorless,  having  the  odor 
of  the  plant,  and  a  hot,  acrid  taste.  It  is  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpeotioe ;  its 
density  is  0*915,  and  its  boiling  point  is  315^. 

Properti^  and  Uses. — According  to  Winckler,  the  oil  of  savine  is  con- 
verted by  sulphuric  acid  into  an  oil  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  thyme. 
It  is  stimulant,  emmenagogue,  and  actively  rubefacient;  and  may  be  given 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  plant  in  snbstance.  It  has  been  much  em- 
ployed as  a  domestic  remedy  in  amenorrboea ;  dose  from  two  to  five  drops. 
It  has  also  been  given  with  a  view  to  prodoce  abortion,  and  in  some  instances 
with  fatal  effects* 


SPEARMIMT-OIL. 
(Oleum  Menthdt  Viridis:) 

This  is  a  volatile  oil  distilled  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  herb  spearmiot 
(Mentha  viridisj.  No.  226,  when  in  full  bloom. 

Description. — It  is  pale  yellow  or  greenish  when  recently  prepared,  but 
becomes  red  with  age,  and  ultimately  almost  of  a  mahogany  color.  Its  flavor 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  oil  of  peppermint,  but  is  less  agreeable  and  lest 
pungent.  Its  specific  gravity  is  stated  differently  from  0*914  to  0*976;  its 
boiling  point  at  320<>. 

Properties  and  Uses. — This  oil  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  and  (or 
the  same  purposes  as  the  oil  of  peppermint,  but  we  think  it  more  eflicacioos 
in  removing  nausea  and  stopping  vomiting ;  and,  as  an  ingredient  in  lini- 
ments and  embrocations,  it  is  far  better. 
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SPIKE-OIL. 

fOUum  Spiea.) 

The  oil  of  spike  is  derived  from  the  broad-leaved  variety  of  lavender,  no( 
found  in  this  country,  but  which  grows  wild  in  Europe,  the  Lavandula  spica 
of  De  Candolle.  Its  odor  is  less  fragrant  than  that  of  the  common  oil  of 
lavender,  and  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  with  which 
it  is  said  to  be  often  adulterated.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  veterinary  practice 
and  in  the  composition  of  liniments,  and  is  also  much  employed  by  artists  in 
the  preparation  of  varnishes. 


8PURQE-OIL. 
(Oleum  Spurgite.) 

This  oil  is  obtained  by  simple  pressure  from  the  ripe  seeds  of  the  caper- 
spurge,  44  parts  of  oil  being  obtained  from  100  parts  of  the  seeds.  It  is 
very  fluid,  of  a  clear  yellow  color,  with  an  acrid  taste,  and  a  peculiar  odor. 
It  is  soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
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Prapertiei.'^This  article  has  been  introduced  into  the  pharmaeopceia  of 
Paris,  as  a  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for  croton-oiL  Calderini,  an  ItaliaQ 
physician  has  used  it  extensively :  he  says  that  its  effect  is  certain  and  promply 
and  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  mild  cathartic,  not  producing  either  vom* 
iting,  colic,  or  tenesmus.  It  is  adapted  for  all  cases  in  which  it  ia  desirable 
to  purge  gently  but  effectually,  and  wkh  a  small  dose  of  medicine.  **This 
oil,"  says  Neligan,  *'  is  worthy  of  more  observation  than  has  been  hitherto 
bestowed  on  it,  as  being  likely  to  afford  an  excellent  indigenous  cathartic.'' 

Employment. — The  dose  is  from  four  to  eight  drops,  and  may  be  admin- 
istered in  sirup.  When  applied  externally,  it  possesses  rubeiaeient  proper- 
des  similar  to  those  of  croton-oil. 


TAN8Y-OIL. 

(Olewh  Tanaceti.) 

This  oil  is  prepared  by  distillation  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  common 
tMisy.  It  has  a  greenish-yellow  color,  with  the  flavor  of  the  plant,  is  lighter 
than  water,  and  depositee  camphor  upon  standing.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
■tated  at  0-952. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Tansy-oil  is  employed  as  a  vermifuge,  ind  for  this 
pinrpose  it  is  best  administered  in  the  form  of  essence.  It  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  the  plant,  and  may  be  given  in  those  cases  where  the  former  is 
indicated.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion,  but 
its  action  in  this  respect  is  very  uncertain.  A  fatal  case  of  poisoning  with 
half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  tansy  is  recorded  in  the  "  Medical  Magazine"  for 
November,  1834.  Frequent  and  violent  clonic  spasms  were  experienced, 
with  much  disturbance  of  respiration ;  and  the  action  of  the  heart  gradually 
became  weaker,  till  death  took  place  from  its  entire  suspension.  No  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomach  or  bowels  was  discovered  upon  dissection. 


TAR-OIL. 
(OUum  Resina  Pinus  PdLustris.) 

This  is  an  empyreumatic  oil  yielded  in  the  process  of  distillation  of  the 
common  tar,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Reichenbach,  of  Moravia, 
to  contain,  besides  oil  of  turpentine,  six  distinct  principles,  which  he  has 
named  Paraffine,  Eupionb,  Crbasote,  Picamar,  Capnomor,  and  Pit- 

TACAIo 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  oil  of  tar  contains  considerable  therapeutic 
powers.  Externally  it  is  an  excellent  counte^irritant  in  rheumatism  and 
other  painful  affections.  The  chest  and  spine  may  be  bathed  with  it  in  pul- 
monary diseases.  Given  internally,  it  produces  even  more  benefit  than  the 
Harism  oil,  and  it  may  be  administered  in  all  cases  where  that  article  is  reo- 
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ommeDded.  In  chronic  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladdert  flatulent  colic, 
pain  in  the  breast,  consumptive  complaints,  difficulty  of  breathing,  affections 
of  the  heart,  flatulence,  &c.,  it  will  be  found  very  valuable. 

Emplayment. — It  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  a  little  aweel- 
ened  milk. 


TOBACCO-OIL. 

(Oleum  Tahactim.) 

When  distilled  at  a  temperature  above  that  of  boiling  water,  tobacco 
affords  an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  Mr.  Brodie  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
virulent  poison.  A  single  drop  injected  into  the  rectum  of  a  cat  occasioned 
death  in  about  five  minutes ;  and  double  the  quantity,  administered  in  the 
same  manner  to  a  dog,  was  followed  by  the  same  result.  This  oil  ii  of  a 
dark-brown  color,  of  an  acrid  taste,  and  has  a  very  peculiar  smell,  exactly 
resembling  that  of  tobacco-pipes  which  have  been  much  used.  It  has 
been  shown  to  contain  Nicotia  (which  word  is  derived  from  Nicot,  the 
French  embassador  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  who  in  the  year  1660  intro- 
duced the  use  of  tobacco  into  France,  and  whose  name  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  generic  title  of  the  plant). 

The  volatile  oil  (Nxcotianin)  is  probably  the  odorous  principle  of  to- 
bacco. Posselt  and  Reimann  prepared  it  by  distilling  six  pounds  of  the 
fresh  leaves  with  twelve  pounds  of  water,  till  one  half  of  the  liquid  passed^ 
over,  then  adding  six  pounds  more  of  water,  and  again  distilling,  and  repeat- 
ing this  process  three  times.  The  nicotianin  was  obtained  to  the  amount  of 
eleven  grains,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  was  a  fatty  substance, 
having:  the  smell  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  an  aromatic,  somewhat  bitter  taste. 
It  was  volatilizabic  by  heat,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  not  affected  by  the  dilute  acids,  but  dissolved  by  the  solution  of  potassa. 
This  was  not  obtained  by  MM.  Henry  and  Boutron.  According  to  Lan- 
derer,  it  does  not  exist  in  the  fresh  leaves,  but  is  generated  in  the  drying  pro- 
cess. It  produces  sneezing  when  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  grain  of  it 
swallowed  by  Hermstadt  occasioned  giddiness  and  nausea. 

EmploymenU  —  The  empyreumatic  oil  of  tobacco,  mixed  with  simple  oint- 
ment, in  the  proportion  of  twenty  drops  to  the  ounce,  has  been  applied  witli 
advantage  by  some  practitioners  of  this  country  to  indolent  tumors  and  ulcers ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  its  liability  to  be  absorbed,  and  to  produce  unpleasant 
effects  on  the  system,  it  should  be  used  with  great  caution.  This  remark  is 
a})plicable  to  all  the  modes  of  employing  tobacco,  particularly  to  the  injection 
of  the  infusion  into  the  rectum,  which  has  in  several  instances  caused  the 
death  of  the  patient.  It  is  even  more  dangerous  than  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity introduced  into  the  stomach ;  as,  in  the  latter  case,  the  poison  is  more 
apt  to  be  rejected.  A  child  eight  years  old  was  killed  by  the  application  of 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  to  the  heaJ  for  the  cure  of  tinea  capitis. 
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TURPENTINE-OIL. 

(Oleum  T^hinihm^.) 

This  oil  is  commonly  called  spirits  or  spirit  of  turpentine.  It  is  prepared 
bj  distillation  from  onr  common  turpentine,  though  equally  afforded  by  other 
varieties.  It  may  be  distilled  either  with  or  without  water ;  but  in  the  latter 
case  a  much  higher  temperature  is  required,  and  the  product  is  liable  to  be 
empyreumatic.  To  obtain  it  absolutely  pure,  it  should  be  redistilled  from  a 
solution  of  caustic  potassa.     The  following  is  from  the  Dublin  college. 

Preparation. — Take  common  turpentine,  by  weight  five  pounds ;  water, 
by  measure  four  pounds :  distil  the  oil  from  a  copper  alembic ;  yellow  resin 
will  remain  after  the  distillation.  This  oil  is  further  to  be  purified  :  take  oil 
of  turpentine,  by  measure  two  pounds ;  water,  by  measure  four  pounds ;  dis- 
til till  one  and  a  half  pounds  by  measure  of  the  oil  be  obtained. 

Description. — Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  limpid  fluid, 
of  a  peculiar,  penetrating,  balsamic  odor,  and  a  pungent,  bitter,  disagreeable 
taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  -872  at  50^  Fahr.  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether, 
less  so  in  alcohol,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Exposed  to  the  air 
it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  thickens,  and  becomes  yellowish.  It  boils  at 
314^1  and  cooled  down  to  — 17^  it  deposites  white  crystals  stearoptene, 
which  are  heavier  than  water.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  very  inflammable,  burn- 
ing with  a  heavy,  yellowish  flame,  and  much  smoke ;  in  chlorine  gas  it  takes 
fire  spontaneously.  Large  quantities  of  the  oil  are  distilled  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  exportation. 

Properties. — As  the  most  effectual  remedy  we  possess  for  the  expulsion 
of  tapeworm,  oil  of  turpentine  stands  deservedly  in  high  repute.  It  operates 
as  a  specific  poison  to  the  parasite,  causing  its  immediate  death,  and  after- 
ward, in  consequence  of  its  cathartic  properties,  expelling  it  from  the  body. 
It  has  also  been  used  with  much  benefit  in  the  form  of  enema  for  ascarides 
in  the  rectum.  Given  in  large  doses  it  operates  as  an  active  cathartic ;  when 
administered  alone,  however,  its  action  is  uncertain,  and  consequently  it  is 
usually  prescribed  in  combination  with  castor-oil.  In  this  form  it  proves  a 
most  eflfectual  purgative  in  obstinate  constipation,  especially  when  dependent 
on  aflkctions  of  the  brain ;  in  spasmodic  diseases,  as  in  chorea,  hysteria,  epi- 
lepsy, and  tetanus ;  in  sciatica  and  other  neuralgic  affections,  in  passive  hem- 
orrhages, and  in  purpura  hemorrhagica ;  in  the  latter  disease  Neligan  states 
that  it  has  proved  very  successful  administered  in  large  doses. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  speedy  and  effectual  rubefacient,  prodocing  active 
inflammation,  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  small  pimples,  and  sometimes  minute 
blisters,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  If  it  be  applied  warm^  it 
acts  more  quickly  and  more  powerfully.  As  a  counter-irritant,  it  is  very 
generally  and  beneficially  employed  in  inflammatory  attacks  of  the  thoracic 
or  abdominal  viscera,  in  colic  and  peritonitis,  in  sore  throat,  in  chronic  rheu- 
madsm,  in  neuralgia,  &c« 
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Administered  in  small  but  frequently  repeated  doses,  oil  of  turpentine  acts 
as  a  general  stimulant  to  the  system,  and  as  sadi  has  been  employed  in  the 
low  stages  of  typhoid  and  common  continued  fevers,  in  cbroDic  rbeumatisin, 
in  neuralgia,  in  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  surfiices  dependent  on  ao 
atonic  state  of  the  vessels,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  biliary  calculi,  in  sdatici, 
and  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  fit  in  epilepsy.  Made  into  an  ointment  wiih 
three  parts  of  prepared  lard,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  applications  that  can 
be  made  to  the  scalp  in  those  forms  of  impetigo  and  eczema  which  admit  of 
the  use  of  stimulant  appliances. 

Injected  into  the  veins  of  horses  and  dogs,  oil  of  turpentine  ezcitea  {metsh 
monia.  Two  drams  thrown  into  the  veins  of  a  horse,  caused  trembling, 
reeling,  falling,  inclination  to  pass  urine  and  stools,  and  frequent  micUirition, 
with  cough,  until  the  eighth  day,  when  putrid  fever  set  in,  resulting  in  death. 

EmploytnenU — As  an  anthelmintic,  the  dose  for  adults  is  from  one  half  ta 
two  fluid  ounces ;  for  children,  from  one  fluid  dram  to  a  fluid  ounce.  It 
may  be  given  either  floating  on  the  surface  of  water,  or  made  into  an  emol- 
sion  with  mucilage,  of  which  it  requires  equal  portions,  or  with  yolk  of  eggi 
one  to  every  ounce.  As  a  cathartic,  the  dose  is  from  two  fluid  draoia  ie 
two  fluid  ounces,  given  either  by  the  nKMith  or  in  the  form  of  enema. 

LIlflMXllT. 

Take  Oil  of  Turpentine,  5  flaid  oanest ; 
Rennons  Ointment,  4  cnmces; 
Camphor,  half  an  onnce. 

Melt  the  ointment,  and  gradually  mix  with  the  oil  and  camphor  till  a  uniform 

liniment  be  formed.     This  liniment  is  powerfully  stimulating;  it  was  first 

proposed  by  Kentish  as  an  immediate  dressing  for  extensive  burns,  partica- 

larly  when  the  vital  powers  were  sinking,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  employed 

with  much  advantage.     The  parts  are  first  smeared  with  oil  of  turpentine, 

and  pledget^  of  lint  covered  with  this  liniment  are  then  applied.     It  is  also 

used  as  a  counter-irritant,  applied  with  fricUon  in  rheumatic  and  neuralgia 

pains. 

8T.    JOIlIf     L0nG*8     LItClMKNT. 

Take  the  yolk  of  one  Egg ; 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  1  and  a  half  fluid  omnoes; 
Strong  Acetic  Acid,  1  floid  ounce ; 
Pare  Water,  3  fluid  oancea. 

First  rub  the  yolk  of  egg,  the  water,  and  the  acetic  acid,  together,  then  add 

the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  agitate  the  whole  until  they  are  well  mixed.     Or, 

take  oil  of  turpentine  and  distilled  vinegar,  of  each  equal  parts,  with  yolk  of 

egg  sufficient  to  make  a  uniform  emulsion.     This  excellent  counter-irritant 

liniment  is  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge :  its  effects  vary  with  the  force 

which  is  used  in  rubbing,  and  with  the  length  of  time  the  application  is  con* 

tinned.     The  principal  objection  to  its  use  is  its  very  disagreeable  sroellt 

which  may  be  somewhat  obviated,  and  its  rubefacient  powers  at  the 

time  rather  increased,  by  the  addition  of  a  dram  of  oil  of  rosemary. 
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WINTERQREEN-OIL. 
(Oleum  Oatdtkerite.) 

Tflos  article,  commonly  known  at  oil  of  partridge^ernff  in  a  product  of 
the  United  States,  and  ia  prepared  chiefly  in  New  Jersey,  It  ia  directed  by 
ifaa  pbarmacopmia  to  be  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  Oaulthetia  proeunt- 
hmut  but  the  whole  plapt  is  usually  employed.  It  has  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Proctori  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  bark  of  the  Befula  lenta^  and  has  been 
auppoaed  to  exiat  ako  in  the  root  of  the  Polygala  paucifolia,  and  the  roots 
and  stems  of  the  Spirma  vlmaria^  Spir^sa  lobata^  and  Qatdtheria  hupidMla^ 
which  have  its  peculiar  flavor. 

Description. — The  oil  of  wintergreen  when  freshly  distilled  is  nearly  col- 
erleasy  but  as  found  in  the  shops  baa  a  brownish-yellow  or  reddish  colon  It 
ia  of  a  sweetish,  sligfatiy  pungent,  peculiar  taste,  and  a  very  agreeable  char- 
•eleriatic  odor,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  offi- 
dual  oils.  It  is  the  heaviest  of  the  known  essential  oils,  having  the  speciflc 
gnvity  1*173.  Its  boiling  point  is  412^.  Its  unusual  weight  affords  a  con- 
weoient  test  of  its  purity. 

PrapertieM  amd  CJiwf.— Mr.  Proctor  proved  this  oil  to  possess  acid  prop- 
eitiea,  and  to  be  closely  analogous  to  taliatloui  acid^  one  of  the  results  of 
the  decomposition  of  salicin  by  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassa,  and 
an  iogfedient  in  the  oil  of  Spirdut  tdmaria.  By  M.  Cahours  it  has  since 
beeo  shewn  to  have  the  same  composition  as  the  saliculate  of  methylene ; 
•ad  a  product  having  its  properties  was  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
l^rozylic  spirit,  saliculic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Wintergreen-oil  is  used 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  pleasant  flavor,  to  cover  the  taste  of  other  medicines. 


WORM8EED-OIL. 
(Oieym  ChenopodU*) 

This  oil  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  It  is  of  a  light-yellow  color 
when  recently  distilled,  but  becomes  deeper  yellow  and  even  brownish  by 
age.  It  has  in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  plant  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0-908. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Wormseed-oil  is  used  as  an  anthelmintic,  in  the 
dose  of  from  four  to  eight  drops  for  a  child,  repeated  morning  and  evening 
fiir  thiee  or  four  days,  and  then  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic 


PALM-OIL. 
(Oieum  Elaue.) 

fiaan  brgfaly  ralnable  fixed  oil  is  the  product  of  the  JNais  gniniensis,  a  palm 
gtowing  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies 
end  Sooth  America.     It  is  amoiig  the  handsomest  trees  of  its  graceful  family 
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which  flourish  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa.  The  oil  is  obtained  bj  ei- 
pression  from  the  fruit.  It  is  brought  to  this  countrj  chiefly  from  Liberit 
and  other  places  on  the  African  coast,  though  prepared  also  in  the  West 
Indies,  Cayenne,  and  Brazil.  It  is  not  unprobable  that  Yarious  spedes  of 
palms  contribute  to  the  supply  of  this  article  of  commerce. 

Description. — Palm-oil  has  the  consistence  of  butter,  a  rich  orange-yeDow 
color,  a  sweetish  taste,  and  an  agreeable  odor,  compared  by  some  to  that  of 
violets,  by  others  to  that  of  the  Florentine  orris.  By  age  and  exposure  it 
becomes  rancid  and  of  a  whitish  color.  It  melts  with  the  heat  of  the  hand, 
and  when  perfectly  fluid  passes  readily  through  blotting-paper.  Highly- 
rectified  alcohol  dissolves  it  at  common  temperatures,  and  in  etber  it  ii 
soluble  in  all  proportions. 

Properties. — According  to  M.  Henry,  palm-oil  consists  of  SI  parts  of 
stearin  and  69  of  olein.  But  from  the  experiments  of  Fr^my  and  Stenbonse, 
it  appears  that  the  stearin  has  peculiar  properties  entitling  it  to  be  considered 
as  a  distinct  principle,  and  it  has  accordingly  received  the  name  of  Palmi- 
tic. This  is  converted  into  palmitic  acid  by  saponification.  It  appears 
also  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  acid,  together  with  some  gtyceriney 
exists  uncombined  in  the  oil.  as  ascertained  by  MM.  Pelouze  and  Boodet; 
so  that  the  changes  which  are  efl!ected  in  oils,  through  the  agency  of  alkalies, 
in  the  process  of  saponification,  take  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  spontaneously 
in  palm-oil.     Hence  it  is  more  easily  saponified  than  any  other  fixed  oiL 

Employment. — It  is  much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a  toilet-soap, 
which  retains  its  pleasant  odor.  Palm-oil  is  emollient,  and  has  sometimes 
been  employed  in  friction  or  embrocation,  though  perhaps  not  superior  for 
this  purpose  to  many  other  oleaginous  substances. 

Adulterations. — Palm-oil  is  said  to  be  frequently  imitated  by  a  mixture 
of  lard  and  suet,  colored  with  turmeric,  and  scented  with  Florentine  orris. 
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ANIMAL    OILS. 


ANQLE-VN^ORM    OIL. 


This  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  oil,  which  is  made  by  putting  the  com- 
mon angle-worms  into  a  bottle,  and  setting  them  in  the  sun  in  hot  weather. 

Employment. — It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  relaxing  liniments  for 
shrunken  cords  and  muscles. 


BEAR'S-OIL. 


Bear's-oil  is  seldom  found  pure.  It  is  a  good  article,  in  the  dose  of  one 
fourth  to  a  teaspoonful,  for  croup  in  children,  and  afifections  of  the  lungs, 
caused  by  cold,  hoarseness,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
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OOD-LIVER    OIL. 
(Oleum  Jtcorii  AuUL) 

This  is  a  6xed  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  common  cod  (Mcrrhua 
migaris)  and  other  allied  species,  as  the  ling  (Gadui  lota)^  the  dorse  (  Qadut 
.eaUartoM)^  the  torsk  (Oadu$  brosma)^  Sec. 

Preparation. — Much  of  what  is  met  with  is  imported  from  Newfoundland, 
where  it  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  livers  to  the  sun  to  putrefy,  when  tlie 
oil  runs  from  them  and  is  received  in  vessels  placed  underneath.  Professor 
.Donovan,  of  Dublin,  recommends  the  following  mode  of  preparation.  The 
livers,  perfectly  sound  and  fresh,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  clean  iron  pot  over  a 
-slow  fire,  and  stirred  until  they  assume  the  consistence  of  a  pulp,  care  being 
.Uken  that  the  mass  be  not  heated  beyond  192^.  When  this  temperature  is 
.attained  the  pot  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  its  contents  introduced 
into  m  canvass  bag,  through  which  water  and  oil  will  flow  into  a  vessel  be- 
Mtth.     After  twenty-fours,  the  oil  is  to  be  decanted,  and  filtered  through 

Description. — As  prepared  in  the  foregoing  manner,  the  oil  is  pale  yel- 
flow,  with  a  bland,  not  disagreeable  taste.  As  ordinarily  found  in  the  market, 
md  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes,  it  is  brown,  very  offensive,  and 
•eareely  fit  for  internal  use.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  three  or  four  va- 
rieties are  distinguished,  vis.,  the  white,  the  yellow,  the  red,  and  the  brown. 
It  is  possible  that  the  color  may  sometimes  depend  upon  the  species  of  fish 
from  which  the  oil  is  procured,  but  more  commonly  the  difference  arises  from 
die  degree  of  care  used  in  the  preparation.  If  the  livers  are  putrid,  or  ex- 
posed to  too  great  heat,  or  too  strongly  expressed,  or  if  they  were  originally 
diseased  or  of  bad  quality,  the  oil  is  more  or  less  inferior.  That  should  be 
•dected  for  medical  use  which  is  least  offensive  to  the  palate  and  nostrils. 

Propertiet. — According  to  the  analysis  of  M.  Jough,  cod-liver  oil  con- 
tains three  peculiar  principles,  one  of  which  has  been  named  Gadeine,  oleic 
,and  margaric  acids,  glycerine  traces  of  butyric,  acetic,  fellinic,  and  cholinic 
acids,  salts  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia,  some  other  unimportant  substances, 
phosphoric  acid,  iodine,  and  chlorine,  with  a  trace  of  bromine.  It  is  to  the 
presence  of  the  iodine,  the  chlorine,  and  bromine,  but  more  especially  the 
phosphates,  that  its  peculiar  medicinal  properties  are  due. 

Cod-liver  oil  has  been  held  as  a  popular  remedy  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  seacoasts  of  northern  Europe  for  many  centuries.  The  virtues  imputed 
to  it  have  been  both  vague  and  various,  but  it  has  been  generally  esteemed 
as  a  remedy  of  unequivocal  power  in  many  chronic  diseases.  Among  the 
,  fishermen  of  our  own  continent  it  has  long  been  highly  valued  for  its  curative 
power  in  rheumatism  and  its  analogous  diseases.  It  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  medical  practitioners  in  1771,  when  Dr.  Percival  used  it  with 
aaccesa  in  many  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism.  Dr.  Key,  of  Manchester, 
employed  it  extensively  in  hospital  practice  in  1789;  and  Dr.  Bardsley,  of 
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\  London,  used  it  previous  to  1807.     But  it  was  not  until  1822  that  tlie 

tion  of  the  profession  was  particularly  directed  to  it  by  any  publication  based 
upon  numerous  and  authentic  cases  in  which  it  had  been  employed.  Dr. 
Sobenks,  of  Germany,  published  in  '*Hufeland's  Journal,"  of  182d-'96,a 
aeries  of  papers  in  favor  of  its  curative  powers,  which  has  led  to  its  gradaal 
adoption  as  a  remedy  in  that  country.  More  recently  it  has  been  employad 
in  Belgium,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Within  the  last  four  years  it  has 
h  been  introduced  into  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  country,  and  its  esi- 

ij  ployment  appears  to  be  increasing.     Dr.  M^Ruer,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  girss 

i!  an  interesting  account  of  this  article  in  the  Boston  **  Medical  Surgical  and 

Journal,''  in  which  he  relates  cures  from  its  use  in  various  complaints. 
1  This  remedy  has  been  employed  in  a  great  number  of  diseases,  but  it 

appears  to  be  particularly  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  scrofulous  ab* 
I  seesses  and  caries  of  the  bones,  in  phthisis,  in  arthritis,  in  rickets,  in  strnmoas 

ophthalmia,  and  in  obstinate  cutaneous  afiections.  "  It  is  productive  of  veiy 
great  benefit,"  says  Neligan,  **  in  the  treatment  of  many  forms  of  neuralgia; 
and  it  is  unquestionably  a  most  useful  remedy  in  many  cases  of  phthisis: 
indeed,  it  is  stated  by  some  practitioners  to  hold  out  the  only  hope  of  enra 
in  this  malady.  I  have  employed  cod-liver  oil  in  the  treatment  of  some  cases 
of  diabetes,  in  all  with  much  benefit,  and  in  one  with  complete  success,  h 
most  of  these  diseases,  its  external  application  is  beneficially  combined  with 
its  internal  use ;  and  to  prove  successful,  its  administration  must  be  persevered 
in  for  a  very  long  period,  in  some  instances  even  for  years,  and  as  -large  a 
quantity  taken  as  the  stomach  will  tolerate.*' 

Employment. — The  dose  of  this  oil  is  from  one  hulf  to  a  fluid  ounce  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increased  to  three  or  four  ounces.  It 
may  be  given  made  into  an  emulsion  with  a  solution  of  potash  and  some 
aromatic  water.  But  no  matter  bow  it  is  attempted  to  be  disguised,  it  leaves 
a  most  disagreeable  and  permanent  impression  on  the  mouth  and  fauces, 
which,  together  with  the  time  its  administration  must  be  persisted  in,  has 
prevented  it  from  coming  into  more  general  use.  Dr.  Ure,  of  London,  has 
recently  suggested  the  adoption  of  cod-livers  as  a  diet  for  patients  who  are 
recommended  to  take  the  oil ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the 
oil  during  the  cooking,  the  livers  should  be  suddenly  immersed  in  boiling 
water,  to  which  suflScient  salt  has  been  added  to  raise  the  boiling  point  to 
220^  Fahr.  He  states  that  he  has  used  this  diet  himself  without  inconveni- 
ence, employing  mashed  potato  as  a  vehicle  for  the  oil,  which  exudes  oo 
cutting  the  liver.  Copeland  recommends  the  liver  to  be  used  as  an  article 
of  diet,  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  the  stomach  of  the  fish  is  well 
washed,  two  parts  filled  with  the  fresh  liver,  and  firmly  tied  at  each  end  so 
as  not  to  allow  any  of  the  oil  to  escape  while  being  boiled.  This  is  eaten 
qvite  ivafTn,  with  a  litile  salt  and  spice,  in  which  state  he  says  that  it  is  very 
palatable.  Dr.  Bardslcy  found  that  most  patients  were  disposed  to  get  h\ 
under  the  use  of  the  oil. 
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The  oil  obtained  irom  the  liver  of  the  ray  (RaiA  davaid  and  Raia  hatu) 
ie  aaid  to  be  richer  in  iodine,  and  at  the  aame  time  less  offensive,  than  the 
cod-liver  oil.     It  is  preferably  employed  in  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium. 


CQQ-Oll.. 

This  oil  is  made  by  boiling  fresh  eggs  very  hard,  and  then  enclosing  them 
in  a  strong  hempen  bag  and  submitting  them  to  considerable  pressure ;  or  it 
may  be  prepared  by  breaking  a  dozen  eggs  into  a  large  frying-pan  or  spider 
which  has  been  slightly  greased  with  butter,  then  placing  it  over  a  moderate 
fire  and  simmering  them  until  brown  or  crisped.  Press  out  the  oil,  and  pro- 
eerve  it  in  a  well-corked  vial,  put  by  for  use. 

Employment. — Egg-oil  is  a  superior  remedy  for  sore  nipples.  Applied 
two  or  three  times,  it  frequently  effects  a  cure  when  all  other  means  have 
fiuled. 


HEN-Oll.. 

Hbn-oil  should  seldom,  if  ever,  be  used  internally.  Employed  externally 
it  is  very  relaxing.  Rubbed  upon  the  throat,  in  croup,  it  appears  to  loosen 
the  phlegm,  and  frequently  gives  great  relief;  and  applied  to  the  bowels  with 
friction,  it  is  powerful  as  a  preparatory  parturient — too  much  so,  if  long 
continued.  We  may  here  remark  that  turkey-oil  and  goose-oil,  which  are 
sometimes  employed,  are  nearly  identical  in  their  properties  with  that  of  the 
ben.  Dr.  Mattocks  recommends  the  following  preparation  for  females  before 
confinement : — 

RBLAZme    LINIMENT. 

Take  Hen-Oil,  9  oances ; 
Olive-Oil,  2  ounces ; 
Crystallized  Soap,  pulverized,  1  dram; 
Borax,  pulverized,  half  a  teaapoonfol ; 
Alnm,  pulverized,  half  a  teaapoonfnl; 
Table-Salt,  2  teaapooofuls.— Mix. 

Keep  it  very  warm,  and  agitate  well  for  a  long  time  till  dissolved.  **  This 
liniment,"  says  Dr.  Mattocks,  *'  rubbed  upon  the  bowels  and  labia  puJenJhm 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  from  two  to  four  weeks  before  confinement,  pro- 
duces a  wonderful  efiect,  causing  a  very  easy  and  quick  labor,  with  compar- 
tttively  little  pain,  and  leaves  the  mother  in  a  condition  that  enables  her  to 
recover  remarkably  quick  and  well ;  or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  to  have 
a  *  good  getting  up.'  Under  its  employment,  labor  would  not  ordinarily 
occupy  a  fourth  of  the  time,  and  mothers  would  not  suffer  a  tenth  part  of  the 
pain  they  usually  do.  The  only  possible  objection  to  its  use  that  I  can  con- 
ceive of  is,  that  frequently  '  the  child  would  be  born  before  the  doctor  could 
arrive !'  In  those  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  induce  labor  at  seven  months, 
the  free  use  of  this  liniment  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  previous  will  contribute 
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!ai1y  to  the  desired  efiect,  and  frequently  accomplish  the  object  unaided, 
is  gooil  also  in  some  cases  of  irritation,  engorgement,  and  hardness  of  iht 


NEATS-FOOT    OIL. 
(OUum  Bubulum.) 

Neats-foot  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  in  water  for  a  long  tioie  the  fert 
of  the  ox,  previously  deprived  of  their  hoof  The  fat  and  oil  which  rise  U> 
the  surface  are  removed,  and  introduced  into  a  fresh  portion  of  traler  healed 
nearly  lo  tlie  bailing  pnini.  The  impurities  having  subsided,  the  oil  is  dratra 
off,  and,  if  required  to  bo  very  pure,  is  again  introduced  into  water,  which  it 
kept  for  Iweniy-roiir  hours  sufGcienily  warm  to  enable  the  fat  which  is  mixed 
with  the  oil  to  separate  from  it.  The  liquid  being  then  allowed  lo  cool,  tin 
fat  concretes,  and  ihc  oil  is  removed  and  strained,  or  &kered  through  Uyen 
of  small  fragments  of  charcoal  free  from  powder. 

Properties  and  Uses.  — T!ie  oil  is  yellowish,  and,  when  properly  prepared, 
inodorous  and  of  a  bland  taste.  It  thickens  or  congeals  with  great  difficulty, 
and  is  therefore  very  useful  for  greasing  machinery  in  order  to  prevent  fric- 
tion. It  was  introducsd  into  the  oRicinal  catalogue  of  the  United  Stales  phar^ 
macopteia  as  an  ingredient  of  the  ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  but  iia  UM 
as  a  medical  agent  is  not  very  extensive. 


MINERAL    OILS. 

ROCK-OIU. 

(Pelralrum.) 

Pbtrolrum,  or  roclc-oil,  belongs  lo  the  class  of  native  inflammable  sub- 
Btances  called  bitumens.  These  arc  liquids  or  readily  fusible  solids,  which 
emit,  when  healed,  a  peculiar  smell,  burn  easily,  and  leave  a  very  small  car- 
bonaceous residue.  They  are  of  two  kinds — one  liquid,  called  NAFtiTHA; 
the  other  solid,  denominated  Asphaltum. 

Deicription. — Naphtha  is  a  transparent,  yellowish-white,  very  light  and 
inflammable  limpid  liquid,  which  is  found  abundantly  in  Persia.  Ii  consiati 
exclusively  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  As  oxygen  does  not  enter  Into  its 
composition,  it  may  be  advantageously  employed  for  preserving  potassium. 
During  the  formation  of  coal-gas,  an  arlijicial  naphtha  is  obtained,  wlitcb 
by  rectlHcaiion  is  rendered  equally  light  and  limpid  with  the  natural  sub- 
stance. Thus  purified,  it  was  found,  by  Mr.  James  Synie,  of  Edinburgli, 
to  possess  the  property  of  dissolving  caoutchouc,  and  ihe  solution  lias  been 
usefully  applied  to  the  purpose  of  forming  various  surgical  inslnimenls  of 
that  material.     This  solution  has  also  been  employed,  at  (he  suggealion  of 
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Mr.  Mackintosh,  of  Glasgow,  for  rendering  cloth  and  other  fabrics  water- 
proof. They  are  varnished  with  tlie  solution  on  one  side,  and  the  varnished 
surfaces  are  applied  to  each  other,  and  made  to  adhere  by  powerful  pressure. 
Asphaltum  is  solid,  black,  dry,  friable,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  These  two 
varieties  of  bitumen  often  exist  in  a  state  of  mixture  in  nature.  When  the 
asphaltum  predominates,  it  takes  the  name  o^  maltha^  or  mineral  tar ;  when 
tbe  naphtha  is  in  the  largest  proportion,  it  is  called  petroleum. 

Petroleum  is  found  principally  at  Amiano,  in  Italy ;  at  Gabian,  in  France ; 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  near  Rangoon,  in  the  Birman  empire ; 
tod  in  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and  other  West  India  islands.  The  wells  of 
petroleum  in  Birmah  are  said  to  produce  four  hundred  thousand  hogsheads 
tnioally.  The  petroleum  from  Barbadoes  is  indicated  as  the  officinal  variety 
bj  the  London  and  Dublin  colleges.  The  kind  is  not  specified  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college. 

'  In  the  United  States,  petroleum  is  found  in  various  localities,  the  principal 
of  which  are  on  the  Kenhawa,  in  Virginia;  near  Scottsville,  in  Kentucky;  in 
western  Pennsylvania ;  on  Duck  creek,  in  Ohio  ;  and  on  the  shores  of  Seneca 
lake,  in  New  York.  That  found  in  the  latter  locality  is  usually  called  in 
this  country  Seneca-oily  and  similar  varieties  of  petroleum  from  other  native 
sources  are  known  by  the  same  name. 

Properties, — Barbadoes  petroleum  is  a  black,  nearly  opaque,  inflammable 
liquid,  of  the  consistence  of  molasses,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  possessing 
a  bituminous  taste,  and  strong  and  tenacious  odor.  Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  0*730  to  0*878.  When  subjected  to  distillation  it  yields  naphtha, 
and  leaves  a  solid  residue  of  asphaltum.  It  is  little  affected  by  alcohol,  acids, 
or  alkalies,  but  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  associated  with  a  little  nitrogen  and 
oxygen.  Rangoon  petroleum  has  a  dark'reddish-black  color,  a  strong,  rather 
fragrant  odor,  and  the  consistence  of  lard  in  sunmner.  When  heated  to  90^, 
h  becomes  a  reddish-brown  very  mobile  liquid.  Dr.  Christison  obtained 
from  it  by  distillation,  first,  a  large  quantity  of  naphtha,  and  afterward  a  crys- 
triline  principle,  which  he  ascertained  to  be  identical  with  Paraffin.  In 
tbe  naphtha.  Dr.  Gregory  subsequently  discovered  Eupionb.  It  is  probable 
that  this  petroleum  is  more  active  than  the  Barbadoes. 

Employment. — Petroleum  is  accounted  a  stimulating  anti-spasmodic  and 
sudorific.  It  is  occasionally  given  in  disorders  of  the  chest,  when  unattended 
with  inflammation.  In  Germany  it  has  been  extolled  as  a  remedy  for  tape* 
worm.  Schwarts's  formula  in  such  cases  was  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
petroleum  with  one  and  a  half  parts  of  tincture  of  asafoetida,  forty  drops  being 
given  three  times  a  day.  Externally,  petroleum  is  employed  as  a  stimulating 
embrocation  in  chilblains,  chronic  rheumatism,  afiTections  of  the  joints,  and 
paralysis.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  popular  remedy  called  British  oil.  The 
dose  of  petroleum  is  from  thirty  drops  to  a  small  teaspoonful,  given  in  any 
eoQ^enient  vehicle. 
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COMPOUND  OILS. 
The  earlier  pliyalcians  and  pliamiaceutlsis  were  rich  in  compoaifl 
made  liy  infusion  and  decoclion,  the  virmes  of  wliich  were  highly  vaiinieJ  tt  , 
the  lime.  The  most  of  them  have  long  since  gone  out  of  use,  but  lliis  ei^  i 
cumstance,  as  we  have  seen  in  many  instances,  is  no  evidence  of  their  want  { 
of  efficacy.  I  introduce  a  few  of  ihem  here  from  our  old  friend  Colpeppet,  i 
which  may  prove  interesting  as  inatlerg  of  curiosity,  if  nothing  more. 


"Takeof  llie  roots  of  hitter  Cnstm,  two  ounces;  cassia  lignea,  one  ounca; 
the  tops  of  marjoram,  eight  ounces:  being  bruised,  steep  two  day^  in  iwelv*   I 
ounces  of  sweet  while  wine ;  tlien  wiih  three  pounds  of  salad-oil  washed  ii   i 
vrhite  wine,  boil  it  in  Balcneo  Maria  till  the  wine  be  consumed.     It  beam,   I 
opens  obstructions,  strengthens  the  nerves  and  all  nervous  parts,  as  muscleti 
tendons,  ligaments,  the  ventricle;    besides  these,  it  strengthens  the  liver,  it  , 
keeps  the  hair  from  turning  gray,  and  gives  a  good  color  to  the  body.    I 
pray  you  take  notice  thai  this  and  the  following  oils  (till  I  give  you  fair  waiv- 
ing to  the  conlrary)  are  not  made  to  e.il!"  I 

"  ]3[(S5tii  Ail.  I 

"Take  of  the  roots  of  the  cardus  and  valerian,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  tlrt  j 
flowers  of  johnswort,  two  ounces ;  wheat,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  old  oil,  four   ' 
ounces;  Cypruslurpentine,  eight  ounces;  frankincense  in  powder,  two  ouncei.  j 
Infuse  the  roots  and  (lowers,  being  bruised,  in  so  much  white  wine  as  is  sufr 
cieni  to  cover  them.     After  two  days'  infusion,  put  in  the  oil  with  the  wbei^ 
bruised ;  boil  together  till  the  wine  be  consumed,  then  add  (he  frankincenM  ' 
and  turpentine;  then   boil  them  a  little,  and  keep  it.     I(  is  approprialed  10 
cleanse  and  consolidate  wounds,  especially  in  the  head." 

■*  ®U  ot  JbtaiallDlna. 
"  Take  of  whole  swallows,  sixteen  ;  chamomile,  rue,  plantain  the  grea(ef 
and  lesser,  bay-leaves,  pennyroyal,  dill,  hyssop,  rosemary,  sage.  Si-  JoUn^ 
wort,  cosimary,  of  each  one  handful ;  common  oil,  four  pounds ;  Spanish  mat, 
one  pound  :  make  it  up  according  to  art.  This  is  appropriated  to  old  bruiset) 
and  pains  thereof  coming,  as  also  to  sprains." 

"  ®(1  ef  Sfan. 
"  Take  of  ihe  loaves  of  wormwood,  centaury  the  less,  eupatorium,  fenna , 
hyssop,  bays,  marjoram,  hawm,  nep,  pennyroyal,  savine,  sage,  thyme,  of  easfe 
four  ounces;  southernwood,  beiony,  chamepitys,  lavender,  of  each  six  ouncu; 
rosemary,  one  pound  ;  the  flowers  of  chamomile,  broom,  white  lilies,  elden^ 
the  seeds  of  cummin  and  fennugreek,  the  roots  of  hellebore  black  and  wbit^ 
four  ounces;  oil,  sixteen  pounds;  wine,  three  pounds  :  infuse  twelve  hours.  .> 
Many  people  by  catching  bruises  when  they  are  young,  come  to  feel  it  wbM 
they  are  old ;  others,  by  catching  cold,  catch  a  lameness  in  their  limbs :  to  bolk 
which  I  commend  this  sovereign  oil  to  bathe  their  grieved  members  wilh."  ■ 


All 
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Qmi  of  the  objecta  of  rojr  yisit  abroad  was,  to  obtain  the  active  principlee 
•f  vegetables  in  a  coocentrated  form,  as  there  has  ever  been  an  objection 
inong  our  class  of  physicians  in  giving  large  quantities  of  medicine  in  such 
a  bulk,  when  it  might  and  ought  to  be  prepared  and  administered,  not  in 
bomoeopathic  doses,  which  make  little  or  no  impression  on  the  system,  but 
in  a  form  occupying  but  little  space,  and  in  a  manner  very  pleasant  and 
agreeable  to  the  patient.  This  object  is  fulfilled  in  a  few  of  the  alkaloids 
oontaining  the  proximate  or  active  principles  of  vegetables ;  but  on  these  we 
am  not  generally  rely,  as  in  preparing  them  we  lose  some  portion  of  their 
•riginal  ingredients.  Among  all  the  forms  of  procuring  the  entire  virtues 
of  plants,  roots,  barks,  &c.,  I  prefer  that  of  pure  extracts,  prepared  with  little 
•r  no  heat.  Most  of  those  which  have  hitherto  been  prepared  are  objec- 
tionable. First,  water  alone  is  used,  which  extracts  only  those  principles 
which  are  soluble  in  this  element ;  for  those  properties  of  the  resins  and  oils 
are  not  retained ;  besides,  the  high  degree  of  temperature  made  use  of,  evap- 
orates the  active  principle  of  the  ingredients  employed,  as  this  phenomenon 
takes  places  at  a  certain  point  of  heat  Therefore  we  do  not  obtain,  in  this 
manner,  all  the  active  matter  of  the  articles  we  wish  to  prescribe. 

The  next  best  extract  is  the  alcoholic,  which  consists  in  making  a  tincture 
of  the  ingredient,  and  then  evaporating  it  at  a  necessary  temperature,  which 
11  not  required  to  be  so  high  as  that  for  watery  extracts.  But  even  in  this 
manner  we  can  not  expect  to  retain  the  proportions  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  vegetable  used.  For  instance,  the  volatile  oils  escape,  and  the  tem- 
perature by  which  they  are  evaporated  may  destroy  or  impair  some  other 
iogredient. 

In  my  researches  abroad,  then,  as  before  intimated,  I  have  kept  this  object 
m  view,  for  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  pharmacy.  In  Germany,  I 
found  that,  although  the  medicines  are  prepared  with  great  care,  there  is  no 
superiority  in  them  over  those  of  other  countries.  In  Paris,  where  chemistry 
is  earned  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  occasionally  a  pharmaceutist 
ii  found  who  has  made  great  improvements  in  the  preparation  of  extracts : 
for  instance,  the  late  Pelletier,  whose  alcoholic  extracts  are  very  superior. 
In  London,  I  found  that  extracts  have  generally  been  prepared  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner. 
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I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  in  the  latter  citj  I  foand  one 
chemist  of  high  reputation  belonging  to  that  great  inBtitution,  the  college 
of  pharmacy,  which  I  visited,  and  am  happy  to  state  that  it  is  the  most  ei- 
tensive  and  magnificent  school  of  the  kind  in  Europe.*  Here  may  be  seen 
a  beautiful  museum  of  all. the  plants  in  the  materia  medica  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  After  examining  this,  I  was  conducted  to  the  laborttoiy» 
where  I  saw  a  large  number  of  students  preparing  difTereat  compooods. 
Lectures  here  are  regularly  given  by  the  distinguished  professors  attached  to 
the  institution,  one  of  whom  is  the  celebrated  Pereira.  It  is  to  this  school 
that  we  are  indebted  instrumentally  for  the  discovery  of  preparing  in  the  heM 
manner  the  vegetable  medicinal  extracts  of  pure  quality  and  uniformity  of 
strength.  I  allude  to  the  method  of  Mr.  Hooper,  who  has  so  extensively 
and  perseveringly  investigated  this  subject  He  has  made  great  sacrifiees, 
and  has  been  a  long  time  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  inquiries,  the  resak  of 
which  he  has  given  to  the  world.  Mr.  Hooper,  on  learning  that  I  was  from 
America,  in  pursuit  of  information  on  the  subject,  took  all  possible  pains  to 
communicate  to  me  everything  in  his  power  with  reference  to  that  object 
He  invited  me  to  inspect  his  laboratory,  and  said  to  me  that  I  was  the  firat 
physician  to  whom  he  had  ever  granted  the  favor ;  he  also  gave  roe  tlie  privi- 
lege of  taking  a  drawing  of  his  machinery,  of  which  I  availed  myself»  and 
employed  an  artist  for  that  purpose,  one  or  two  sketches  of  which  I  herewith 
subjoin,  with  illustrations  and  explanations,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hooper  bimseIC 

The  result  of  my  inquiry  on  this  subject  is,  that  I  consider  extracts  pre* 
pared  after  Mr.  Hooper's  method  preferable  to  all  others,  as  they  contain  the 
properties  of  the  plants  in  a  natural  and  concentrated  form,  without  deterio- 
ration ;  and  that  the  spirituous  and  alcoholic  extiacts,  evaporated  at  a  low 
temperature,  are,  next  to  these,  the  best. 

The  following  paper  on  the  preparation  of  extracts,  by  spontaneous  evap- 
oration, was  presented  by  Mr.  Hooper  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
London,  and  read  at  one  of  their  meetings : — 

*'  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure,  in  some  of  the  numbers  of  the  '  Phar- 
maceutical Journal,'  the  different  opinions  that  have  been  published  on  the 
preparations  of  vegetable  extracts,  to  which  subject  I  have  devoted  some 
attention.  This  class  of  medicines  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been 
brought  before  the  society,  and  excited  some  degree  of  interest ;  but  neither 
at  the  meetings,  nor  in  any  of  the  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the 
*  Journal,'  have  I  found  the  information  sufficiently  satisfactory  for  practical 
purposes. 


*  Daring  my  stay  in  London  I  also  Tinted  the  celebrated  phannaoeutical  establiahment  of  Her* 
ring  Sl  Company,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  affording  genuine  medicine  to  the  profesaioD,  Twenty 
tons  of  the  fresh  roots  and  leaves  of  taraxacum  are  here  used  in  one  season :  they  are  suhmitted  to 
hydraulic  pressure,  and  the  juice  made  into  extract.  I  likewise  visited  the  famous  «  ApothccarW 
Hall/'  and  was  shown  over  the  establishment  Here  I  saw  the  acetous  extract  of  colchicQii,  a 
very  excellent  article,  which  is  now  given  for  gout  and  rheumatic  aflfectlons,  and  ia  eoaaklertd 
raperior  to  any  other  preparation  of  the  root 
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^^  Although  It  is  generaHy  admitted  that  these  preparations  are  the  most 
varying,  imperfect,  and  uncertain  medicines,  ordered  in  the  pharmacopoeia, 
yeC  there  are  few,  if  any,  which  are  more  frequently  prescribed.  On  com- 
paring different  samples  of  an  extract,  professedly  prepared  in  a  similar  mao- 
ner,  so  great  a  difference  is  oflen  observable  in  their  strength  and  other 
physical  characters,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  credited  that  they  were  pre- 
pared  from  the  same  plant.  I  therefore  think  it  particularly  desirable  to 
ailopt  a  more  uniform  and  definite  method  of  preparation. 

^^  It  is,  I  presume,  generally  known  that  some  druggists  have  succeeded 
in  preparing  finer  extracts  when  deviating  from  the  PhamuLCopctia  Landi- 
«Mm,  1636 ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  have  found  the  advan- 
tage of  adopting  these  variations  should  withhold  the  details  of  their  process 
firom  the  profession :  and  here  it  must  be  understood  that  I  consider  any  one 
deviation  from  the  pharmacopoeia  highly  censurable,  unless  sufficient  reason 
can  he  assigned  to  justify  the  operator  in  so  doing. 

'*In  Dr.  Houlton's  valuable  paper  on  extracts,  in  the  *  Pharmaceutical 
Journal'  (No.  ix.,  page  490),  he  gives  good  practical  reasons  for  preparing 
them  at  a  low  temperature ;  also  in  a  paper,  which  contains  much  information 
on  Taraoeacvm  (quoted  in  No.  viii.,  page  421),  he  speaks  favorably  of  the 
conversion  of  the  expressed  juice  into  an  extract  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

**  According  to  the  directions  for  making  extracts  in  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia, the  leaves  of  the  fresh  plants  are  to  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  water ; 
and  boiling  water  is  to  be  poured  on  the  recent  roots,  which  are  to  be  macer- 
ated twenty-four  hours,  after  which  a  decoction  is  to  be  made,  and  evaporated 
at  a  boiling  temperature.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  this 
method,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

*^  1.  By  sprinkling  water  on  the  leaves,  the  amount  of  fluid  to  be  evapo- 
rated is  increased ;  as  the  water,  as  well  as  the  juice,  must  be  got  rid  of  by 
evaporation. 

**  2.  The  maceration  accelerates  acetous  fermentation. 

<*  3.  The  boiling  temperature  tends  to  destroy  or  impair  the  proximate 
principles  of  the  plants. 

*'  I  have  tried  many  arrangements  and  various  temperatures,  and  am  con- 
vinced that  by  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  by  a  current  of  dry  air,  extracts 
may  be  produced  of  a  more  uniform  character  than  those  in  ordinary  use, 
and  that  their  quality  is  far  superior. 

**  Medical  men  sometimes  inquire  what  is  the  dose  of  extracts  thus  pre- 
pared. My  answer  is,  the  dose  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  pharmacopoeial 
preparation,  because  I  believe  this  to  be  estimated  with  reference  to  the  prep- 
arttion  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and  consequently  the  extracts  prepared  by 
the  above  process  come  up  to  the  intentions  of  the  college,  white  those  in 
ordinary  use  do  not  Take,  for  instance,  extractum  taraxaci^  made  accord- 
ing to  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  a  similar  quantity  made  by  inspissating  the 
juice  by  a  current  of  dry  air,  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  Uiere  would  be  no 
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difficulty  in  deciding  whlcli  extract  corresponds  in  effect  with  llie  doM 
vnjered  in  (he  pliarmacoptEla.  I  have  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  men  m 
bvor  of  Ihat  as  well  as  other  exiractts,  when  prepared  by  spontaoeons  evsp> 
oration. 

"The  process  is  generally  considered  tedious,  but  I  hare  adopled  M 
arrangement  which  is  simple  in  its  conslruciion  and  easily  managed,  aii4 
which  possesses  ihese  advantages:  1.  It  augments  the  current  of  air  1^ 
which  evaporation  is  promoted.  3.  The  moiMure  as  it  escapes  is  absorbad 
by  oil  of  vitriol  placed  in  trays  alternately  with  those  containing  tlie  juice. 
3.  By  moderately  warming  the  current  of  air,  and  keeping  die  shelve*  m 
constant  moiion,  the  evaporation  is  further  expedited.  But  in  warm  weaihw 
the  ipplicatioB  of  artificial  beat  is  not  required. 


HOOPER'S  APPABATT7B  FOR  EXTRACTING  BT  BFONTANKOnS  EVAPOHATIOS 
V.  Vltriol.^r  Juice.~-E<i(.  The  piKC  whem  ths  air  enters— £Af.  The  plae*  lor  the  lir  totMkaiV 
exil.— P  F.  Fine*  mnneciiDg  the  memllic  veuel  w'nh  tbc  boner— ^  Uetillic  vcuel.— A.  Boihc 
F.  Kui. 

"  In  order  to  render  the  description  explicit,  I  subjoin  a  drawing  of  the 
apparatus — which  consists  of  an  air-light  cupboard,  furnished  wttb  sbelves, 
80  6i[ed  as  10  be  air-tight  at  each  aliernaie  end,  uhile  at  the  opposite  end  of 
each  slicir  an  open  space  Is  left,  through  which  ihe  current  of  air  pasaec. 
This  space  is  equal  to  ihe  distance  between  the  shelves,  namely,  about  thf«B 
inches.  The  juice  and  the  oil  of  vitriol  are  placed  on  the  allernate  shelve*, 
the  former  in  flat  dishes,  tlie  laiier  in  leaden  vessels.  Under  the  lowest  shelf 
ia  a  flai  melallic  vessel,  connected  with  a  boiler  by  a  pipe,  with  slop-cocki 
for  drawing  off  the  water,  if  required,  &c.  Under  this  vessel  is  a  fan  reFol»- 
ing  with  great  rapidity  by  means  of  a  fly-wheel,  and  propelling  ihe  air  bolh 
under  and  over  the  metallic  vessel,  and  over  the  series  of  vessels  on  ibe 
shelves  to  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  where  a  pipe  is  fixed  for  conveying  tbs 
air  mto  a  chimney.  A  lamp  is  placed  under  this  pipe  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
rarefying  the  air.  To  a  crank  in  the  spindle  of  ihe  fly-wheel  is  aiiacbed  an 
iron   rod,  which  communicates  with   the   series  of  shelves,  elevating  and 
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depressing  alternately  each  end,  to  as  to  keep  the  shelves  constantly  in  mo- 
tion^  by  which  the  evaporation  of  the  oils  is  promoted.  By  the  application 
of  this  system,  I  find  that  I  can  evaporate  six  quarts  (imperial)  of  vegetable 
jaiee  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract  in  from  nine  to  twelve  hours. 

**I  have  found  a  similar  apparatus  to  answer,  beyond  my  expeotatioD8»  for 
drying  fresh  leaves,  recent  roots,  acids,  alkalies,  and  their  salts." 

Mr.  Hooper,  in  reply  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Squire  on  the  average 
f  aantity  of  extract  produced  from  a  pint  of  juice,  states  that  instead  of  their 
producing,  on  an  average,  but  one  twentieth  part  of  extract,  they  produce 
from  one  fourth  to  one  tenth.  Dr.  Hocken  observed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  that  Mr.  Hooper's  apparatus  was  ingenious  in  idea, 
wd  effective  in  preparation.  '*  A  thin  strata  of  juice  is  kept  in  constant  agi- 
tation, and  subjected  to  a  rapid  current  of  air  kept  constantly  dry  by  sulphuric 
acid.  The  elegant  extract  thus  produced  is  much  superior  in  effect  to  any 
{  aver  met  with  elsewhere." 

Pr.  Rigby,  lecturer  at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  London,  thus  speaks 
ff  the  above  mode  of  preparing  extracts :  *'I  have  been  for  some  time  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  the  extract  of  taraxacum,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Hooper, 
and  find  it  very  superior  to  the  article  in  common  use.  His  extracts  of 
conium,  hyosciamus,  and  rhubarb,  are  the  best  I  have  yet  seen  :  they  retain 
the  original  smell  of  the  drug  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  those  made  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  appear  to  be  considerably  more  efficacious." 

Dt.  Allen,  a  surgeon  of  Epsom,  writes  to  Mr.  Hooper  as  follows :  **  Your 
extract  of  taraxacum,  when  mixed  with  distilled  water,  displays  the  same 
milky  appearance  which  it  had  in  the  state  of  fresh  juice.  In  doses  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  grains,  three  times  a  day,  it  has  been  followed  by  a  free  secre- 
tion of  bile  from  a  liver  which  had  long  been  in  a  very  torpid  and  almost 
palsied  state,  and  had  not  been  moved  by  other  means,  including  taraxacum 
procured  elsewhere." 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  John  Dickson,  Esq.,  of  Ayton,  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Hooper's  method  of  preparing  ex- 
tracts :  '*  I  was  advised  by  Dr.  Prout,  in  February  last,  to  use  your  extract 
of  taraxacum,  and  I  have  taken  it  nearly  up  to  the  present  time  (May)  in  such 
quantities  as  the  doctor  prescribed ;  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  its 
affects  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  I  had  previously  taken  taraxacum  for 
some  time,  when  it  greatly  nauseated  my  stomach  without  my  receiving  any 
benefit :  your  extract,  on  the  contrary,  has  had  quite  a  different  effect,  for  it 
baa  evidently  improved  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  has  decidedly  strengtln 
•lied  its  powers  of  digestion.  It  appears  to  act  favorably  on  the  liver,  and 
has  almost  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  employ  aperient  medicines; 
for  ever  since  I  took  it,  my  bowels  have  been  in  a  natural  state  and  entirely 
free  from  costiveness,  with  which  I  was  formerly  much  annoyed.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  I  never  used  a  medicine  that  I  found  so  beneficial." 
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s  IS  csseu-    ' 


ACONITE. 
(Aconitum  NapcUiu.) 

Preparation. — Our  preparation  of  the  exlracts  of  all  vegeiables  is  csseu- 
tially  ihe  same.  The  most  objeciionable  form  ia  the  usual  manner  of  boiling 
the  plants  in  water  or  diluietl  spirits ;  (he  most  preferable  ia  the  method  of 
evaporating  the  juices  of  the  fresh  plant  by  Mr.  Hooper's  plan  ;  and  ibe 
most  convenient,  under  ordinary  circuinaiancea,  ia  to  make  a  strong  satura- 
ted tincture  of  the  roots  and  herbs,  and  evaporating  this  by  Mr.  Hooper's  of 
any  other  mode  where  you  can  maintain  the  necessary  low  temperature.  1 
recommend  the  last,  because  we  can  always  make  them  ourselves  U  loy 
season  of  the  year. 

DeKription,  —  When  properly  prepared,  this  extract  has  a  yellowish  color, 
with  a  disagreeable  narcotic  odor,  and  the  acrid  laate  of  the  plant. 

Properties. — The  properties  of  this  extract  are  narcoiic  and  styptic 

Emplo'/meyit. — The  extract  of  aconite  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  od» 
or  two  grains;  but  a  safer  plan  is  to  begin  with  half  a  grain  night  and  morn- 
ing, to  be  gradually  increased  till  the  system  ia  affected.  Twenty  gnins  or 
more  have  been  given  in  the  course  of  a  day. 


ALOES.  i 

(Aloe  Hfpatie<r.) 

Preparation.  —  Take  of  aloes,  in  powder,  fifteen  ounces;  boiling  water,  a 
gallon,  imperial  measure.  Macerate  for  three  days  with  a  gentle  heat;  then 
strain  the  liquor,  and  5Ct  it  by,  that  the  dregs  may  subside.  Pour  off  llie 
clear  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Properties. — The  adive  principle  of  aloes  is  cathartic. 

Employment.  —  The  object  of  this  process  ia  to  separate  from  aloes  llw 
resinous  malter,  the  apoiheme  of  Berzelius,  which  is  supposed  to  irritate  rfif 
bowels,  without  possessing  purgative  properties ;  but  the  truth  appears  to  be, 
(hat,  when  deprived  of  a  small  proportion  of  ailhering  extractive,  it  is  quite 
inert.  It  can  not,  therefore,  injuriously  affect  the  virtues  of  the  medicine; 
find  as  it  exists  in  comparatively  small  proportion,  and  during  the  process  a 
pan  of  ilic  extractive  becomes  insoluble,  the  preparation  may  be  considered 
as  at  best  unnecessary.  Tlie  dose  of  the  purified  aloes  is  from  five  lo  fifteen 
grains. 

BELLADONNA. 

(Atropa  BellaJonna.) 

PnparaiioH.  —  This  is  prepared  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  Atrofta  M 
I'id'/nMi  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  extract  of  aconite. 

Driciipiion.  —  Mr.  Brands  states  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  bella- 
donna yields  from  four  to  six  pounds  of  extract.     According  to  M.  Recltn:. 
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nearly  ten  parts  may  he  obtained  from  one  hundred.  The  extract  of  bella- 
donna employed  in  this  country  is  brought  chiefly  from  England.  It  has 
usually  a  dark*brown  color,  a  slightly  narcotic  not  unpleasant  odor,  a  bitter- 
ish taste,  and  a  soft  consistence  which  it  long  retains.  Aspabagin  has  been 
found  in  this  extract 

Properties, — Its  medical  properties  and  uses  have  been  detailed  under  the 
head  of  Bblladonna.  In  relation,  however,  to  its  local  employment,  it  may 
be  proper  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  it  is  recommended  in 
cases  of  protracted  labor  depending  on  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri.  The  extract, 
mixed  with  simple  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drams  to  an  ounce,  is 
applied  at  intervals  directly  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  With  a  similar  view 
of  producing  relaxation,  it  has  been  employed  locally  in  spasm  of  the  ure- 
thra and  painful  constriction  of  the  rectum ;  but  care  is  requisite  not  to  intro- 
duce it  too  freely  into  the  bowel.  It  is  often  advantageously  employed,  in 
the  shape  of  plaster  or  ointment,  in  local  pains  of  a  neuralgic  or  rheumatic 
character.  The  general  principles  of  this  article  are  powerfully  narcotic  and 
anodyne. 

Employment. — The  dose  of  the  extract  is  uncertain,  on  account  of  its 
•zceedingly  variable  strength.  The  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  one  quarter 
or  one  half  a  grain,  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  to 
increase  the  dose  until  the  effects  of  the  medicine  are  experienced.  To  a 
child  two  years  old  not  more  than  one  twelfth  of  a  grain  should  be  adminis- 
tered at  first. 


BITTER-ROOT, 

(Apocynvm  Canndbinum.) 

Preparation, — This  extract  is  prepared  after  the  manner  of  the  preceding. 

Properties, — The  active  principles  of  bitter^root  are  tonic,  diuretic,  and 
deobstruent. 

Employment. — It  is  a  fine  article,  combining  all  the  active  principles  of 
the  root,  and  its  employment  is  indicated  under  the  original  article  of  the 
pitot. 


Bl 

(Solantan  Dulcamara.) 

Description, — This  has  been  newly  introduced  into  this  country ;  although 
a  preparation  well  known  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  but  little  used  in 
either  this  country  or  Oreat  Britain. 

Properties, — This  extract  is  used  for  the  general  purposes  and  possesses 
the  same  properties  as  the  plant,  which  are  deobstruent,  herpetic,  and  nar- 
cotic. 

Employment, — The  dose  is  firom  five  to  ten  grains,  but  much  more  may 
be  given  with  impunity. 

Vol.  ni.— 27 
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BLOOD-ROOT. 

(Sanguinaria  Canaderuu.} 
Detcription. — Tbis  is  a  beauiiTul  red  extract,  possessing  all  the  virtuMt 
the  root,  and  its  use  is  indicated  under  the  plant. 

Properliet. — Ila  aclivc  principles  are  deobatruent  and  diuretic. 


BUTTERNUT. 

(Juglant  Cineria.)  "^ 

Prtparatioa. — This  extract  should  always  be  prepared  from  the  iniMIJ 

bark  of  the  root,  gathered  in  May  or  June.  < 

Description  and  Properties.  —  The  extract  of  butternut  is  of  a  black  coIm^ 

sweetish  odor,  and  hitteri  astringent  taste.     In  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thiifj 

grains  it  acts  as  a  mild  cathartic.  iJ 


CHAMOMILE.  J 

(Anthemii  NobUU')  i 

Descriplion. — This  extract  has  a  deep-brown  color,  and  (he  bitter  tMi- 

or  chamomile.     It  possesses  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  flowers,  and  is  amri 

ply  a  mild  bitter,  which  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  laxatives  b^ 

debilitated  states  of  the  digestive  organs.  1 

Properties.  —  The  character  of  this  article  is  that  of  an  excellent  tarii; 


ichic. 


Empioymcnt.  —  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  tweuty  grains,  in  pills. 


lortsd  fniSp 


CICUTA. 

(Conium  MaeidatWK.} 

This  is  prepared  similarly  to  the  extract  of  aconite.  That  imported  fi 
London  is  usually  the  best.  The  activity  of  any  specimen  of  the  extract  mj j 
be  judged  of  by  rubbing  it  wiih  potassa,  which,  disengaging  the  CovtA  urfj 
rendering  it  volatile,  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  odor  of  that  principle.  If  BW 
odor  be  evolved  under  these  circumstances,  the  extract  may  be  deemed  in«fc 

Description. — Extract  of  hemlock  should  have  a  fresh  olive  color,  %'■ 
strong  narcotic  somewhat  fetid  odor,  and  a  bitterish  saline  taste.  Accordinfl 
to  Brande,  from  three  to  &ve  pounds  are  obtained  from  one  hundred  weiglt! 
of  the  leaves.  i 

Properties. — Of  the  medical  properties  and  appHcation  of  this  extract  M' 
have  spoken  under  the  head  of  Cicuta.  Its  active  principles  are  narcodSj 
and  deobstruent.  { 

Empioymcnt. — The  dose  is  three  grains  twice  a  day,  to  be  gradui^; 
increased  till  evidences  of  its  action  upon  the  syatem  are  afforded.  It  mf ! 
be  admiateteretl  in  pill  or  solution. 


n 


DANDELION. 
(Lmni^dom  TarmaMemm.) 

HffMrtpftem.— This  mtjr  be  made  of  the  whole  plantt  but  that  prepared 
ftoin  the  roots  alone  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  It  should  be  gathered  in  Au- 
gust, and  afterward,  until  severe  frost  According  to  Mr.  Squire,  frost  has 
the  effect  of  diminishing  the  bitterness  and  increasing  the  sweetness  of  the 
growing  root.  The  expressed  juice  yields  from  11  to  25  per  cent,  of  extract, 
the  greatest  product  being  obtained  in  November,  and  the  least  in  April  and 
May. 
PropertieM. — Its  general  character  is  tonic,  deobstruent,  and  diuretic 
£mp^ifien^.— This  extract  deteriorates  by  keeping,  and  should  therefore 
be  renewed  annually.  Having  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  root,  this  is  the  best 
fMrm  of  its  administration.  It  is  most  conveniently  given  dissolved  in  cinna- 
Bsoo  or  mint  water.     The  dose  b  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram  three  times  a  day. 


FOXGLOVE. 
(DigUalU  Pmrpwrta.) 

DncripHan.'^Thw  extract  b  best  made  from  the  fresh  green  leaves.  Its 
preparation  requires  very  great  care  and  attention,  or  the  virtues  may  be 
impaired  by  the  proeess.  Although  long  used,  it  is  a  new  preparation  of 
die  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges,  and  appears  to  us,  considering  the 
activity  of  the  leaves  themselves,  and  the  at  least  equal  uncertainty  of  the 
extract,  to  be  quite  superfluous. 

Propertiei. — The  active  principles  of  foxglove  are  narcotic  and  diuretic. 

EmploymetU. — The  doses  are  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain,  and  increased 
very  cautiously. 

GENTIAN. 
fOtniiana  LtUea.) 

Deseripttan. — This  is  made  from  the  powdered  root,  and  is  frequently 
uaed  as  a  tonic  in  the  form  of  pill,  either  alone  or  in  connexion  with  metalFic 
preparations,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  chalybeates. 

Propertiet. — The  extract  of  gentian  is  tonic  and  stomachic. 

EmploymetU. — The  usual  dose  is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains,  in  the  form 
of  pills.     It  enters  into  the  AnU^Dyspeptic  Pills. 


WHITE    HELLEBORE. 

(Veratrum  Vhide.) 

Dncription. — The  powdered  root  b  used  in  its  preparation.  One  ounce 
of  thb  extract,  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  myrrh,  and  with  ten  scruples 
of  the  powdered  leaves  of  the  Centaurea  benedicta^  and  made  into  pills  of 
one  grain  each,  constitutes  the  preparation  known  as  the  tonic  pilli  of  Backer^ 


formerly  much  used  in  amenorrhiEa  and  dropsy,  and  probably  not  trilboni 
advantage,  especially  in  the  former  of  these  diseases. 

Properties. — The  general  character  of  hellebore  is  Darcotic  and  acrid. 

Employment. — The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  of  the  foregoing  pills  duriq| 
the  day. 

HENBANE. 

(Hyoseiamui  Niger.) 

This  extract  is  prepared  from  the  leavea  of  the  black  henbane,  either  froh 
or  very  recently  dried.  The  finest  and  most  reliable  that  physicians  no# 
use  are  derived  from  England  and  France.  I 

Description.  —  The  extract,  as  it  reaches  us,  is  of  a  dark-olive  color,  almoM  ' 
black,  of  a  narcotic  rather  unpleasant  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  nauseous,  slightly  : 
saline  taste.  It  retains  its  softness  for  a  long  lime ;  but  at  the  end  of  thrM  ] 
or  four  years  becomes  dry,  and  exhibits,  when  broken,  small  crystals  at  i 
nitrate  of  polassa  and  chloride  of  sodium.  I 

Properties.  —  It  is  narcotic,  anodyne,  and  nervine,  and  fulfils  ail  the  ind>-  | 
cations  for  which  the  herb  is  used. 

Employment. — It  Is  usually  given  in  pill.     It  is  sometimes  used  external^  I 
for  the  same  purposes  as  extract  of  belladonna.     The  alcoholic  extract  at 
henbane  is  one  of  the  preparations  of  the  French  Codex.     The  dose  a  ou 
or  two  grains,  to  be  gradually  Increased  until  its  effects  are  obtained. 


HOPS. 

(Humului  I/upul\ts.) 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  fact  (hat  the  active  properties  of  bops  reside 
chiefly  In  the  Lupuliise,  this  extract  has  not  been  deemed  an  eligible  prej^ 
aration,  and  has  been  Utile  used.  It  has  the  peculiar  bitterness  of  the  slrt^ 
biles,  without  their  aroma.  Lupuline  may  be  advantageously  aubsiituted  for 
it  in  all  cases  In  which  It  was  formerly  employed. 

Employment.  —  The  doses  may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances  frDn 
ten  to  thirty  grains ;  its  operation  on  the  system  being,  like  that  of  lupuIiiMi 
narcotic,  anodyne,  tonic,  JStc. 

JALAP. 

(Ipomea  Jatap/r.) 
Dacriplion.  —  The  extract  of  jalap  is  of  a  dark-brown  color,  slightly  lrtn>- 
lucent  Bt  the  edges,  and  tenacious  when  not  perfectly  dry.  It  contains  tba 
resin  and  gummy  extractive,  and  consequently  baa  all  the  medicinal  propei^ 
ties  of  the  root ;  hut  it  is  not  often  exhibited  alone,  being  chiefly  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  purgative  pills,  for  which  it  Is  adapted  by  the  comparative  small- 
ness  of  its  bulk,  Its  general  properties  being  principally  cathartic,  diuretic. 
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aoti-bilious,  fto.,  but  reference  had  better  be  made  to  our  article  on  the  plant 
itself,  No.  51, 


(LaHuea  Elongaia.) 
Thb  claims  of  the  extract  of  lettuce  to  favorable  notice  are  at  least  ques- 
tionable. Consisting  chiefly  of  the  common  sap  of  the  plant,  which  is  inert, 
with  a  variable  but  always  small  proportion  of  the  milky  secretion,  on  which 
the  activity  of  lettuce  depends,  it  is  at  best  a  feeble  and  uncertain  preparation. 
Lactugarixth  possesses  all  its  virtues,  with  more  strength  and  uniformity 
0f  actioQ.    It  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  opium. 

PropertUi. — Its  properties  are  viewed  as  anodyne  and  diuretic     It  is 
in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 


LOBELIA. 

(Lohdia  Injlata.) 

JDetcnp^iow.-^ Prepared  by  our  method,  the  extract  of  lobelia  is  an  ele- 
gant article,  and  is  pre-eminently  calculated  to  fulfil  all  the  intentions  sought 
fiirin  the  vast  number  of  cases  to  which  it  is  at  this  day  applied. 

PropeftU$* — This  article  is  well  known  as  a  good  emetic,  expectorantf 
.and  sudorific,  and  that  made  by  our  method  will  be  much  sought  for. 


LOGWOOD. 

(H^ematoxyli  Campechiani,) 

Deicription. — This  extract  is  of  a  deep-ruby  color,  and  an  astringent, 
■weetish  taste ;  and  possesses  all  the  medical  virtues  of  the  wood  from  which 
i(  is  procured.  If  given  in  pills,  these  should  be  recently  made,  as,  when 
Joog  kept,  they  are  said  to  become  so  hard  as  sometimes  to  pass  unchanged 
through  the  bowels. 

JEfRp^m^n/.— This  article  is  best  administered  in  solution.  The  dose 
ii  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  It  is  said  to  be  largely  prepared  in  Yucatan  and 
ocber  parts  of  Mexico.  The  extract,  combined  with  pulverized  opium,  I 
found  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  dysentery. 


MANDRAKE. 

(PodophyUym  Peltatum.) 

This  article  is  made  from  the  roots  of  the  mandrake.     As  mentioned  un- 
der that  head.  No.  193,  this  extract  is  a  good  substitute  for  the  jalap,  as  it 
stimulates  the  muciferous  glands  and  exhalents,  and  occasions  watery  dis- 
.diarges.     It  has  an  advantage  over  the  powdered  root  in  administration,  by 
heiug  given  in  smaller  bulk. 


Propertim.—li  maim  M  iht  aetlw  pilitrt|A*  «#  fkt^VMt,  Wfag  ii 
dent  and  ttfe  citharti€»  diuretic,  and  poeemwg  ead-bOioiie  pmperfee. 

AnpIoyMeiil.— Thia  extract  ia  given  in  biBona  and  inleraiiUnm  fcyeiai  hi 
an  overdoae  ia  to  be  avoided,  aa  it  wodd  be  apt  to  oocnrion  tonnin  and 
laneamaa,  and  hypercatharaia,  with  moeo-bloodj  diachaiyaa ;  it  ibo  nam^ 
aiaa  the  atomach  and  inducea  eaaeaia.  The  moal  ganawl  doMa  ptw  aia 
tmm  five  to  fifteen  graina. 

NUX- VOMICA. 

Ik  tlie  jrear  1809,  Magendie  diacovered  that  one  entiw  elaae  of 
(tfie  bitter  atiyebnoa)  baa  the  power  of  exciting  tlie  apianl  mam 
implicating,  except  indirectly,  the  functiona  of  tiie  lirain*  Bineo  tbeB, 
have  confirmed  the  obaervationa  of  Magendie,  and  have  attended  eapedallf 
to  ila  agencj  in  varioua  diaeaaea.  The  preparation  of  tiie  atrjchnoa  meat 
need,  if  we  except  the  active  principle,  haa  been  tlie  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
mix  vomica. 

Prap9rde9  and  Jl^^'edSff.— Magendie  aaya  that  a  gram  of  thia  oitraei^  al^ 
eorbed  from  any  part  of  the  body,  or  mixed  with  food,  prompdy  deanoye 
dog  of  conaiderable  nxe,  by  indndng  paroxyama  of  temnoa,  whkbt  hj  tbdr 
eondnoance,  arreat  reapiration  anfBciently  long  to  indoce  complMo  aaphyxia. 
When  the  doae  ia  much  atrooger,  tlie  animal  appeara  to  die  entirely  fimn  M 
action  of  the  nuz  vomica  on  the  nervoua  ayatero. 

The  action  of  the  extract  on  a  healthy  man  ia  the  aame  aa  that  deaciibad 
by  Magendie,  and  if  the  dose  be  sufSciently  large,  death  apeedily  follows 
with  the  same  symptoms.  In  those  that  are  affected  with  paralysia,  the  eflRMrt 
ia  the  aame ;  but  what  is  singular,  it  ia  particularly  manifested  on  the  para- 
lyxed  parts  by  tetanic  convulsions,  and  a  feeling  of  creeping,  which  indicate 
the  operation  of  the  remedy  :  a  local  perspiration  ia  alao  observed  to  break 
out  on  some  parts  of  the  body.  We  refer  the  reader  to  our  remarka  on  the 
plant,  and  on  the  article  Strychnia. 

Employment. — The  best  form  for  administering  the  extract  of  nox  vomica 
ia  in  pill,  when  we  are  desirous  of  inducing  the  tetanic  convukiona.  Eadi 
pill  may  contain  a  grain.  One  or  two  pilb  may  be  given  at  first,  and  the 
dose  be  daily  augmented  until  the  required  effect  is  induced,  and  then  be 
diacontinued  to  avoid  accidents.  It  is  better  to  give  the  pills  in  the  evening, 
aa  night  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  observing  the  phenomena  we  are 
desirous  of  inducing.     It  is  recommended  in  paralysis. 


POPPV. 
(Papaver  Samntfenm,) 

Mr.  Braitdb  observes  in  relation  to  thia  extract,  that  if  prepared  over  tlie 
open  fire  it  ia  orten  nearly  inert.     He  atatea,  moreover,  that  it  ia  apt  to  ha 
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of  a  troublesome  eoasisteoce,  too  bird  to  ba  formed  into  pilb«  eod  too  tough 
to  be  pulverised ;  and  advises  that  it  should  always  be  carefully  dried  till  it 
becomes  sufficiently  brittle  to  admit  of  being  reduced  to  powder.  One  hun- 
dred weight  of  the  capsules,  without  the  seeds,  yields,  accoiding  to  this 
author,  the  average  product  of  thirty-five  pounds  of  extract 

Properties. — It  is  supposed  to  have  deobstruent,  stimulant,  and  diuretic 
properties.  This  preparation  is  little  used  in  the  United  States.  It  pos- 
sesses the  virtues  of  opium,  but  is  much  inferior  and  less  uniform  in  strength. 
The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains.  A  reference  to  our  article  on  Papaver 
Momnifemm  will  be  advisable. 


QUASSIA. 

(Quassia  Exedsa.) 

AccoRDiNa  to  M.  Reclus,  sixteen  ounces  of  quassia  yield  by  infusion  in 
water  seven  drams  of  extract;  by  maceration  in  alcohol  of  19^  Baum6,  two 
ounces  five  and  a  half  drams.  The  difference  between  these  quantities  is  so 
great,  that  we  suspect  some  mistake  in  the  authority  from  which  we  quote. 

Description. — The  extract  of  quassia  is  dark-brown  or  black,  and  exces- 
sively bitter.     It  is  apt  to  become  dry  and  disposed  to  crumble  by  time. 

Properties. — This  article  concentrates  a  greater  amount  of  tonic  power 
within  a  given  weight  than  any  other  extract  of  the  simple  bitters,  and  may 
therefore  be  given  with  great  advantage  in  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
administer  this  class  of  substances  in  as  small  a  bulk  and  with  as  little  incon- 
venience to  the  patient  as  possible.  Tbe  dose  is  about  five  grains,  to  be 
gives  in  tbe  form  of  pill. 


RHATANY. 

(Krameria  T^rxanda.) 

Rhatant  is  a  plant  discovered  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  in  1779,  in  South 
America.  It  was  introduced  to  notice  in  England,  as  a  medicine,  by  Dr. 
Reece,  in  1808.     The  root  is  the  officinal  part. 

Properties. — The  extract  of  Krameria  triandrUf  when  carefully  made, 
is  gently  tonic  and  powerfully  astringent ;  and  may  be  advantageously  given 
in  chronic  diarrhoea,  passive  hemorrhages,  some  forms  of  leucorrhosa,  and 
in  all  those  cases  in  wliich  kino  and  catechu  are  beneficial.  The  root  has 
long  been  employed  in  Peru,  in  bowel-complaints,  as  a  corroborant  in  cases 
of  enfeebled  stomach,  and  as  a  local  application  to  spongy  gums.  Ruiz,  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  "  Peruvian  Flora,"  first  made  it  known  in  Europe.  It 
baa  but  recently  been  introduced  into  this  country,  where  it  is  acquiring 
increased  reputation.  It  has  tbe  advantage  over  the  astringent  extracts 
Imported,  that,  being  brought  in  the  state  of  the  root,  it  is  free  from  adultera- 
tion, and  may  be  prescribed  with  confidence.     It  is  better  known  as  er- 
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tracfum  fcramerite.     Foreign  or  South  American  extract  of  rhatany  fextraetum 
kramerite  seu  rhatanue  americanum)  is  occasionally  imporled- 

Employment. — It  may  be  taken  In  the  form  of  pills,  in  doses  of  from  leu 
10  fifteen  grains. 

RHUBARB. 

(Rheum  Palmatum.) 
Tea  powdered  root  of  this  plant  yields  all  its  virtues  to  water  and  alco- 
hol ;  but,  unless  tbe  evaporation  is  performed  with  great  care  and  wlih  a  very  . 
moderate  beat,  it  is  certain  that  die  purgative  principle  is,  to  a  greater  or  leis 
extent,  injured  or  dissipated  in  the  process,  and  the  extract  may  thus  become 
even  less  efficient  than  the  root.  Among  other  consequences  which  result 
from  the  boiling  temperature,  is  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  the  tannin 
and  starch  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  upon  its  precipitation  prob* 
ably  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  purgative  principle.  There  is,  more- 
over, reason  to  believe  that  this  principle  is  volatilizable  by  heat,  and  that  a 
portion  of  it  escapes  witli  the  vapor.  It  is  not  directed  by  lite  United  Slates 
pharmacopieia.  The  only  advantage,  if  it  be  one,  which  it  possesses  over 
powdered  rhubarb  is,  that  it  may  be  given  in  solution;  and  the  same  object 
may  be  accomplished  by  employing  the  root  itself  in  the  state  of  infusion. 
The  doae  of  the  extract  Is  from  ten  to  thirty  grains. 


RUE. 

(Rata  GraveoUns.) 

This  extract  is  produced  from  the  leaves  and  lops  of  the  garden  rue.  It 
has  not  been  used  in  this  country,  because  those  who  prepared  it  have  not 
been  able  to  make  it  at  Ek  temperature  low  enough  to  prevent  the  dissipation 
of  the  volatile  oil.  This  oil,  upon  which  the  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic 
properties  of  rue  depend,  being  thus  driven  off,  the  extract  answers  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  a  bitter  tonic ;  and  even  in  this  respect  it  is  inferior  to 
the  other  hitter  extracts. 

Our  article  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purposes  intended,  which  are  indi- 
cated above. 

Employment. — As  a  stimulant,  anii-spasmotJic,  or  diuretic,  it  is  given  in 
doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 


SAR8APARII-UA. 

(Aralia  and  SnUax.) 

The  extract  of  tlie  root  may  be  made  of  either  of  the  sarsaparillas  treated 

of  in  this  work,  and  employed   Id  fulfil  the  indications  there  spoken  of,  in 

doses  of  from  ten  grains    to  a  dram.     It  is  a  good  preparation,  possessing 

ihe  alterative,  diaphoretic,  and  deobsiruent  properties  of  the  plant. 


•  •• 
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THORN-APPLE. 

(Datura  Stram&niMm.) 

Thb  thorn-apple  extract  of  our  practice  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  that 
weU-known  plant,  which  we  have  treated  of  io  article  No.  45. 

Properties. — Its  action  resembles  that  of  the  Belladonna  very  strongly, 
but  the  celebrated  M.  Vogt  says  it  is  distinguished  from  that  plant  by  the 
following  peculiarities:  1.  Its  effects  are  more  similar  to  those  of  acrid 
vegetables,  especially  of  Helleborus.  2.  It  operates  more  strongly,  but  more 
in  tfie  manner  of  the  acrid  substances,  on  the  nervous  system,  especially  on 
ibe  central  organs,  viz.,  the  ganglia,  spinal  cord,  and  brain.  3.  Its  second- 
try  effects  on  the  irritable  system  are  not  so  marked;  for  most  observers 
have  failed  to  detect  any  alteration  of  pulse,  and  a  slow  puke  is  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  than  a  quick  one.  4.  It  operates  on  the  organic  life  more 
alfongly ;  it  more  strongly  and  directly  promotes  all  the  secretions,  especially 
4h9  secretion  of  the  skin.  5.  Marcet  and  Begbie  have  inferred,  from  numer* 
iMn  observations,  that  it  possesses  an  anodyne  property,  which  it  frequently 
•viBces  where  opium  and  belladonna  fail. 

,  Employment. — As  generally  used,  it  is  administered  in  the  long  catalogue 
nf  maniacal,  paralytic,  spasmodic,  and  epileptic  diseases.  The  dose  in  pills 
•at  the  commencement  is  one  fourth  of  a  grain,  which  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  some  obvious  effect  is  produced,  but  its  internal  administration 
should  only  be  made  by  experienced  physicians. 


UVA-UR8I. 

(Arhutua  Uva-Urn.) 

This  extract  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  barberry,  to  avoid  the 
administration  of  the  necessarily  large  doses  of  the  pulverized  leaves  (from  a 
•cmple  to  a  dram),  which,  being  so  bulky  and  disagreeable,  few  stomachs 
wQI  bear  to  persevere  long  enough  in  the  use  of  the  requisite  quantity ;  and 
'Ae  same  is  pretty  much  the  case  with  the  infusion  and  decoction.  On 'this 
account  the  extract  is  frequently  preferred. 

Propertiei.'^Jts  properties  are  astringent,  tonic,  and  mildly  diuretic.  The 
principal  use  of  this  remedy  is  in  chronic  affections  of  the  bladder,  attended 
wkh  increased  secretions  of  mucus,  and  unaccompanied  with  any  marks  of 
active  inflammation.  Thus,  in  the  latter  stages  of  catarrhus  vesice,  the  con- 
tinued use  of  uva  is  frequently  most  beneficial.  "  It  undoubtedly  possesses,** 
•ays  Dr.  Prout,  "  combined  with  hyosciamus,  considerable  powers  in  chronk^ 
idftctions  of  the  bladder,  for  which  only  it  is  adapted,  its  operation  being 
ibw,  and  requiring  perseverance."  Dr.  Pereira  is  of  the  opinion  that  in 
aenta  bronchial  affections,  with  profuse  mucous  or  purulent  secretion,  this 
article  may  occasionally  prove  serviceable. 

Employment. — The  dose  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  given  twice  or  three 
times  a  day. 
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VELVET-LEAF. 

(Ciuampdot  Pareim, 

The  root  of  this  plant,  first  tneniioned  by  Piso,  in  I648|  under  tlie 
of  Caapeba,  is  tiie  basis  from  which  this  extract  was  made,  and  wa3  iatra* 
duced  into  Paris,  in  16S6,  by  M.  Amelol,  French  embassRdor  in  PoriugBl 
It  is  usually  termed  Parcira  (Parreyra)  brava,  which  means,  literally,  mU  , 
mnf,  on  account  of  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  root  of  the  wild  viHh  < 
The  Germans  call  it   Gricswierzcl  (that  is,  gravel-rool)>  on  account  of  iB  { 
benelicial  etTects  in  sione  or  gravel.  . 

Properties.  —  Velvet-leaf  was   originally  introduced   into    medicine   as  i  i 
lithontripiic.     lis  powers  in  this  way  were  at  one  lime  higlily  vaunted.     It  ii  \ 
now  almost  solely   applied    in   discharges  from  the  urino-geniial   mucoH  ' 
membrane.     It  hns  also  been  used  in  gonorrhcea,  Isucorrhoea.  and  chroait  i 
inflammation  of  ihc  bladder.     In  the  latter  of  these  diseases  Sir  Benjamil   i 
Brodie  states  that  he  has  seen  more  good  done  by  this  root  than  by  the  Da»  ^ 
um.     "  I  am  satisfied,"  remarks  this  eminent  surgeon,  "  that  it  has  a  greM  | 
influence  over  the  disease  which  is  now  under  consideration,  lessening  vttf  i 
materially  the  secretion  of  the  ropy  mucus,  which  is  itself  a  very  great  evil,  j 
and,  I  believe,  diminishing  the  inHammaiion   and   Irritability  of  the  bladdv 
also."     He  recommends  it  to  be  taken  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  decoo- 
tlon,  to  which   may  be   added  some  tincture  of  hyosciamus;    and    In  ihon 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  deposlte  of  the  triple  phospliates,  muriatic  or  dilut 
nitric  acid  may  be  added. 

Employmenl.  —  The  extract  is  now  given  in  doses  of  from  four  gnios 
half  a  dram  in  pIlU,  In  conjunction  with  the  infusion  or  decocliOD. 


EXTRACTS   IN   VACUO. 

These  extracts  are  made  by  an  apparatus  which  exhausts  tbe  air  from  j 
the  substance  to  be  evaporated,  thus  promoting  the  process  at  the  desirsbk  ! 
low  temperature.     The  result  is  an  elegant  extract,  without  (lie  loss  of  tnj  I 
active  principle.     The  greatest  objection  to  this  process  is,  that  ihe  reijr  ' 
cosity  apparatus  necessary  to  produce  them  wWX  prevent  ibeir  being  maiU 
on  a  small  scale.     Tbe  best,  simplest,  and  most  available  extracts,  ure  thoH  ^ 
prepared  by  the  process  which  we  have  recommended.     They  are  easily 
made  at  any  time  by  the  practitioner,  in  any  siluallon,  and  at  a  very  smaD  { 
expense  for  apparatus.     They  possess  and  retain  all  the  active  principle*  of 
the  agent  used  ;  and  the  physician,  in   making  his  own  extracts,  can  sltraji 
be  certain  of  their  purity,  and  be  enabled  to  calculate  with  surety  upfla  tin 
doses  adininistered,  and  the  effects  which  will  follow. 


J 
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SUPPLEMENTARY   AGENTS. 


■^k^^k^^\^^^^^^^ 


ANTACIDS. 
WATER  OP  0AU8TIG  AMMONIA. 

ZTetmp^oii.— -This  is  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  with  a  paogent  aromonia- 
^1  odor,  and  a  very  acrid  alkalioe  taste.  The  specific  gravity  varies  with 
Iba  strength  of  the  preparation. 

PrapertUi, — Ammonia  acts  as  a  direct  antacid,  and  powerfully  stimulates 
the  digestive  organs.  It  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  remedies 
of  this  class,  in  cases  where  we  wish  to  combine  the  effects  of  a  stimulant 
and  antacid,  as  in  cardialgia,  and  flatulence  arising  from  acidity  of  the  stom- 
ach, unless  there  be  tendency  to  inflammation.  In  cases  of  poisoning  with 
prussic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almondsy  &c,  it  is  only  inferior  to  chlorine.  It  is 
abo  a  general  stimulant,  prompt  but  temporary  in  its  action.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  in  typhus  fever  where  there  is  great  deficiency  of  nervous  power, 
Ib  the  advanced  stages  of  continued  fever  when  all  inflammatory  action  has 
subsided,  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents,  in  the  eruptive  fevers  where  the 
eniption  has  receded  from  the  skin,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  pneumonia  if 
dieae  he  much  depression  of  the  vital  powers.  Owing  to  its  stimulant  oper- 
■tioo,  ammonia  is  also  found  useful  in  spasmodic  affections  which  depend  on 
the  increased  irritability  that  accompanies  depression  of  the  nervous  system, 
■i  in  hiccough,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  some  forms  of  hysteria  and  asthma. 
Il  18  the  best  internal  stimulant  that  can  be  employed  in  the  coma  of  intozi- 
•alion,  and  in  poisoning  with  sedatives. 

Employment. — The  dose  b  from  ten  to  thirty  drops,  in  an  ounce  of  water 
ir  eirup. 

IncompattbUi. — All  acids,  and  the  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  except  those 

of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  baryta. 

— -• — 

BICARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
(Ammomim  BUmhmm$.) 

DeBcription. — This  salt  is  usually  met  with  in  the  form  of  an  obscurely 
etystallized  white  powder,  but  it  may  be  obtained  in  large  crystals  of  the 
right  rhombic  prism  series.     It  has  a  weak  ammoniacal  odor,  and  a  saline  taste. 

Properties. — This  is  a  good  antacid,  free  from  the  stimulating  properties 
of  ammonia  or  of  its  carbonate,  and  is  also  more  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Employment. — The  doses  are  from  five  to  twenty-five  grains,  in  cold  water. 
'    Ineompatibles. — Same  as  the  preceding. 
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CARBONATE  OF  AMHOmA. 


DeicTtption. — TInfi  h  a  solid  vvliite  aali,  in  semi- trans  pa  rent  fibrous  ctkm 
or  rragmenu,  with  a  pungent  ammoniacal  odor,  and  a  causUc  saline  tasl«. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  ■96G. 

Properties. — It  ia  said  to  be  adminiatered  with  much  advantage  in  the 
lithic  acid  diathesis,  and  has  been  used,  it  is  staled,  with  much  benefit  in  dil- 
betes.  It  is  also  emplnyed  as  a  stimulant  in  the  same  cases  as  the  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia,  to  which  it  is  usually  preferred.  The  chief  advantage 
that  ammonia  and  the  sesqui-carbonate  possess  as  stimulants  in  febrile  dis- 
eases is,  that  ihey  rouse  the  energies  of  the  system  without  producing  ihai 
disturbance  of  the  brain  which  is  liable  to  result  from  the  use  of  vinous  liquors. 

Emjiloijment.  —  Give  from  five  to  twenty  grains  in  pill  or  cold  water;  or 
dissolve  one  ounce  in  a  gilt  of  water  and  filter,  taking  from  thirty  !o  forty 
drops  at  a  dose  in  cold  water. 

IncomjmtibUs. — Acids,  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  bitanrats 
of  potash,  calcareous  salts,  and  the  sails  of  iron,  sine,  lead,  and  mercury; 
but  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  not  incompatible  with  carbonate  of  ammonia. 


LIME-WATER. 

Description. — Lime-water  is  prepared  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  uih- 
slaked  lime,  which  forms  a  transparent  colorless  liquid,  odorlesa,  but  baring    { 
B  disagreeable,  alkaline  taste.  . 

Properties,  —  It  is  antacid  and  antiseptic,  and  is  said  to  be  useful  in  dys- 
pepsia where  there  is  great  irriiability  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  foo* 
slant  secretion  of  acid.  A  diet  almost  exclusively  of  lime-water  and  milk,  | 
in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  or  tliree  of  the  latter,  ia  ) 
found  to  be  a  very  effectual  plan  of  treatment  in  dyspepsia  accompanied  by  I 
vomiting  of  food.  In  (he  acidity  of  stomach  of  the  gouty  and  rheumatie  | 
diathesis,  the  alkaline  acids  should  be  preferred  to  lime.  The  addition  of  a  | 
small  portion  of  muriate  of  mercury  forms  the  Yellow  Wash.  When  Iim»-  I 
water  has  been  administered  for  some  time,  its  use  should  be  occaaiontily  \ 
discontinued. 

Employment. — From  one  to  four  Quid  ounces  may  be  taken  ni  a  doae. 

Incompalibles.  —  The  vegetable  and  mineral  acids,  alkaline  and  metallic 
salts,  tartar-emetic,  and  most  vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions,  as  those  of 
columbo,  cinchona-bark,  gentian,  senna,  rhubarb,  sarsaparllla,  &c. 

PHEPAHED  CHALK. 

fOrfd  Prmpmram) 

Deicription. — It  is  found  in  the  shops  in  small  conical  masses,  of  t  dull  ' 
grayish-white  color,  opaque,  and  very  friable;  the  powder  is  soft  and  mas-  j 
live.     It  is  odorless  and  tasteless,  but  adbet«nt  to  the  tongue.     Its  specifio   J 
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gravity  is  about  2*3.  Precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  is  a  snow-white,  fine 
powder. 

Properties. — Chalk  is  employed  with  much  advantage  as  an  antacid,  in 
acidity  of  the  stomach,  especially  when  accompanied  with  diarrho&a,  as  is  so 
fittquently  the  case  in  infancy  and  childhood ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  benefi* 
dally  combined  with  aromatics  or  with  opium.  It  is  also  employed  as  an 
antidote  in  poisoning  with  nitric,  muriatic,  or  oxalic  acids. 

Employment. — From  ten  grains  to  two  drams  are  given  as  the  doses,  in 
powder  or  in  mixture.  It  is  best  given  in  solution.  To  two  drams  of  pre- 
pared chalk  add  eight  ounces  of  water :  dose,  a  tablespoonful  every  four  hours. 
This  is  an  excellent  mixture  for  diarrhoea  in  pulmonary  consumption. 

Incompatibles.'^  Acids  and  acidulous  salts. 


CALCnfEB  MAGNESIA. 

De$eription. — This  is  a  very  light,  soft  powder,  perfectly  white,  odorless, 
and  tasteless,  slightly  adherent  to  the  tongue.     Specific  gravity  about  2*3* 

Propertiei. — Magnesia  is  employed  in  dyspepsia  attended  with  acidity  of 
the  stomach  and  constipation ;  in  such  cases  it  is  generally  preferred  to  the 
alkalies,  as  being  less  irritant,  and  as  the  combinations  which  it  forms  with 
the  free  acids  of  the  stomach  are  gently  laxative.  In  gastrodynia  and  hearl- 
bonw  given  in  combination  with  some  aromatic,  a  short  time  before  the  meals, 
il  seldom  fails  to  prove  beneficial.  It  is  also  administered  with  much  advan- 
tage in  the  acidity  attendant  on  infantile  diseases,  and  in  persons  of  a  goaty 
and  rheumatic  diathesis. 

Employment* — The  dose  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  twice  or  three  times 
daily.     It  may  be  given  suspended  in  milk,  or  in  some  aromatic  water. 

Incompatihles. — Acids,  acidulous  salts,  metallic  salts,  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia. 


WATER  OP  CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

Deecription. — This  is  a  transparent  colorless  liquid,  with  an  oily  appear- 
mice,  and  a  soapy  feel.     It  is  odorless,  but  has  an  intensely  acrid  alkaline  taste. 

Properties. — In  dyspepsia  attended  with  acrid  eructations,  cardialgia,  and 
gastrodynia,  solution  of  potash  is  employed  with  much  benefit  Its  benefi- 
cial action  is  especially  manifested  in  various  forms  of  chronic  cutaneons 
Aease  so  often  dependent  on  acidity  of  the  digestive  organs,  in  which 
ones  it  should  be  preferred  to  the  other  remedies  of  this  class.  In  the  acid- 
ly of  the  stomach  of  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  and  in  deposites  of  lithic  acid 
or  the  lithates  in  the  urine,  solution  of  potash  is  also  administered  with  muen 
advantage.  And  in  scrofulous  aflTections  of  the  testis  and  in  many  forms  6f 
tatemal  tubercular  disease,  the  internal  use  of  this  remedy  is  in  general  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  efifects. 
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Emplayw^eiU. — The  dose  generally  given  is  ten  drops,  gradually  increased 
to  forty  drops,  which  should  be  largely  diluted,  when  taken,  with  broth  or 
Sdmethiog  to  conceal  its  disagreeable  taste.  The  combination  with 
aromatic  bitter,  as  gentian,  cascarilla,  or  columbo,  is  generally  found 
bmeficial.  In  cases  of  poisoning  with  solution  of  potash,  the  best  ami- 
dotes  are  vinegar,  lemon-juice,  and  the  fixed  oils* 

Incompatibles. — Acids,  acidulous  and  metallic  salts,  and  the  preparatiOBS 
of  amoioiiia*  ^ 

BICARBOICATE  OP  POTASH. 


Deseripiion. "^Thh  is  composed  of  transparent,  colorless  crystals,  the  pri- 
mary form  of  which  is  a  right  oblique-angled  prism.  It  is  inodorous,  but 
has  a  mildly  alkaline  taste,  without  any  acridity.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air; 
exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  and  it  b 
reduced  to  the  state  of  carbonate.  It  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water  at  60^, 
and  in  less  than  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  is  fiMbly 
alkaline ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Properties. — This  may  be  given  instead  of  the  preceding  article,  bat  it  is 
not  so  powerful  as  that  preparation.  It  possesses  the  advantage,  however, 
of  being  less  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  its  employment  may  bo  contusMd 
without  interruption  for  a  longer  period. 

Employment. — The  doses  are  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  two  or  ^bras 
times  a  day.  This  is  one  of  the  best  salts  for  medicinal  purposes*  It  nay 
be  given  dissolved  in  some  aromatic  water,  but  we  use  it  in  preparing  oor 
Neutralizing  Mixture^  which  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

Incompatiblea, — Acids,  acetate  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  lime-water,  and 
most  of  the  metallic  salts,  but  not  sulphate  of  magnesia. 


BICARBONATE  OP  SODA. 

(Sodm  Bkarhcnaa.) 

Description. — This  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  bat 
sometimes  met  with  in  small  indistinct  crystals.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a 
mild  alkaline  taste. 

Properties. — This  salt  has  the  general  medical  properties  of  the  carbonate, 
but,  from  its  mild  taste  and  less  irritating  qualities,  proves  more  acceptable  to 
the  palate  and  stomach.  It  is  often  resorted  to  in  calculous  cases,  charac- 
terized by  predominant  uric  acid.  It  has  likewise  been  given  in  infantile 
croup,  with  apparent  advantage  in  promoting  the  expectoration  of  the  fiJse 
membrane,  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  every  five  minutes,  dissolved  in  milk  and 
water.  In  the  various  forms  of  dyspepsia  attended  by  secretion  of  acid  aw) 
vomiting,  no  remedy  is  so  effectual  as  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  being  usually 
taken  in  solution  with  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 

Employment. — The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  dram,  and  is 
taken  most  conveniently  in  a  glass  of  carbonic-acid  water.     This  salt  is  prip- 
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ciptllj  consumfld  io  making  what  are  called  soda  and  Seidlits  powders,  and 
if  aoroetimes  made  into  lozenges. 

hicompatiblei. — Acids,  lime-water,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  metallic  salts, 
except  those  of  magnesia. 


ANTHELMINTICS. 


POWDERED  TIN. 

Preparation. ^-Tin^  being  a  very  fusible  metal,  is  readily  granulated  by 
fiision  and  subsequent  agitation  when  in  the  act  of  congealing.  The  process 
ii  performed,  on  a  small  scale,  in  a  wooden  box,  the  inside  of  which  has 
been  well  rubbed  with  chalk.  This  should  be  afterward  washed  away  by 
water,  and  the  coarser  particles  separated  by  a  sieve. 

Properties. — Powder  of  tin  is  a  most  effectual  anthelmintic,  especially  for 
children,  in  cases  of  lumbrici,  not  so  useful  in  cases  of  ascarides,  and  pro- 
ducing little  or  no  effect  in  cases  of  tenia.  It  appears  to  act  mechanically, 
and  consequently  its  administration  should  be  always  followed  by  an  active 
eatfaartic.    For  internal  use  it  must  be  free  from  oxydation. 

Employment. — Half  an  ounce  is  the  usual  dose,  mixed  with  molasses, 
given  for  several  successive  mornings,  and  then  followed  by  a  brisk  cathartic. 
Dr*  Alston  was  in  the  habit  of  administering  larger  doses  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  tapeworm.  He  began  by  giving  an  ounce  on  an  empty  stomach,  which 
was  followed,  for  two  successive  days,  by  half  an  ounce  each  day,  and  finally 
faj  a  brisk  purge. 


ANTI-SPASM0DIC8. 


CASTOR. 

Description. — That  substance  known  as  Castor^  and  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  materia  medica,  consists  of  sacs  taken  from  the  Castor  (Castor  Jiber 
of  Linnaeus),  containing  a  secretion  peculiar  to  that  animal.  They  are  wrin- 
kled ;  of  a  reddish-brown  color  externally,  paler  internally ;  breaking  wifh  a 
somewhat  resinous  fracture ;  and  are  sometimes  quite  hollow  in  the  centre. 
It  has  a  strong,  peculiar,  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  somewhat  aromatic,  bitter 
taste. 

Properties. — It  is  moderately  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic.  If  given  in 
large  doses  it  quickens  the  circulation,  and  gives  other  evidences  of  general 
excitement. 

Employment. — It  is  best  adminiatered  in  combination  with  asafoetida  and 
ammonia.  The  most  suitable  formuh  is  that  of  the  Edinburgh  pbarmaco- 
poaia,  as  follows : — 
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Take  Cnstor,  bruised.  Q)  oances; 

Assfcptiila  in  small  fragmenta.  10  drama ; 

Spirit  of  Ammonia,  2  pints.  —  Miic. 
Digest  ID  a  well-closed  vessel  for  seven  days,  strain,  strongly  express  ibt 
residuum,  and  filter.     Tiiis  forms  a  stimulant  anti-spasmodic  in  doses  offron 
one  to  two  fluid  drams-     The  spirit  of  ammonia  is  a  good  solvent,  and  both    i 
itself  and  the  asafcelida  are  useful  in  the  same  class  of  cases  as  the  castor. 

WOOD-SOOT. 

fFullgo  Ligni.! 

Deicriptioii. — This  well-known  substance,  found  deposited  in  flues  and 
chimneys  where  wood  is  burned,  is  often  employed  in  medicine  with  excd- 
lent  effect. 

Properties  and  Uies.  —  Anti-spasmodic,  tonic,  &c.  It  has  been  foond 
most  heneficial  in  the  latter  stages  of  hooping-cough  in  children,  and  in  soma 
forms  of  hysteria,  for  which  purpose  the  tincture  is  generally  given.  As  u 
external  remedy  the  ointment  or  decoction  is  used  with  advantage  in  maaj 
cases  of  herpetic  eruptions.  Dr.  Hewson,  of  Philadelphia,  found  an  infusion 
of  soot  an  efficacious  remedy,  employed  by  injection,  in  cases  of  ascarides. 
In  one  case  of  long  standing  in  an  adult,  in  which  a  number  of  remedies  had 
been  tried  unsuccessfully,  injections  of  soot  daily,  persevered  in  for  two  weeks, 
effected  a  complete  cure.  The  injection  was  made  hy  adding  a  cupful  of 
soot  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  straining  the  solution.  An  infusion  of 
hickory  ashes  and  soot  is  used  as  a  popular  remedy  for  dyspepsia.  Itn 
made  by  infusing  a  pint  of  clean  hickory  asbes  and  a  gitl  of  soot  in  half  ■ 
gallon  of  boiling  water,  allowing  the  liquor  to  stand  for  twenty-four  houn, 
and  then  decanting.  Of  this  a  small  wioeglaasful  Is  taken  three  or  four  time* 
a  day.  No  doubt  this  infusion  has  been  useful  In  acidity  of  the  stomach; 
but  its  indiscriminate  use  in  the  various  gastric  affections  popularly  coa- 
founded  under  the  name  of  dyspepsia,  is  calculated  lo  do  much  barm.  A 
tea  made  of  common  ivood-soot,  and  drank  freely,  is  valuable  in  jaundice. 

M.  Elaud  details  a  number  of  cases  of  euro  effected  by  soot  in  varitfus 
diseases,  such  as  obstinate  tetters,  Gstula,  cancerous  and  venereal  alcerti 
chronic  irritations  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  moulh,  &c 

Tnko  Wood-Soot.  2  ounces ; 
AsafcDtida,  1  ounce; 
Proof  S]>irit,  2  pints.— Mix 
Digest  for  three  days,  and  strain.     The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  drams. 

Take  W(x«l-Sool.  4  ouuces; 

Boiling  Water,  3  gilU.  —  Mit. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  mid  strain.     This  forms  a  good  application  to  erufH 
tions  on  the  scalp,  anj  for  obstinate  ulcers. 
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MUSK. 

(MM€km».) 

Description. — This  substance  is  the  inspissated  secretion  from  the  prae- 
putial  follicles  of  the  musk-animal  (Moschus  moschiferus  of  Linnaeus),  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  eastern  Asia.  In  the  male  animal,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  praeputial  orificp,  is  situated  a  small  sac  filled  with  a  viscid  fluid,  which 
in  the  dry  state  constitutes  musk.     It  is  principally  imported  from  China. 

The  musk-bag,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  musk-podf  is  somewhat  oval, 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  one  and  three  fourth  inches  broad, 
•roooth  and  bare  on  one  side,  somewhat  convex,  and  covered  with  stiff, 
brownish-yellow  hairs  on  the  other ;  it  contains  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
drams  of  musk.  The  musk  is  in  the  form  of  small  unctuous  grains,  of  a 
deep  reddish-brown  color,  mixed  with  whitish  hairs.  It  has  a  strong,  pe- 
culiar, diffusible,  very  persbtent  odor,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste. 

Properties. — Musk  is  a  stimulating  anti-spasmodic  of  great  power,  and  is 
administered  with  excellent  effect  in  hysteria,  in  chorea,  and  in  the  sub- 
•ahus  tendinum  and  hiccough  of  fevers  and  other  diseases  assuming  a  typhoid 
type.  In  cases  of  hysteria  of  long  standing,  so  nearly  allied  to  epilepsy  as 
to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it,  very  beneficial  results  have  followed 
the  employment  of  musk. 

Employment. — In  substance,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  is  the  dose. 

HIZTUmS. 

Take  Musk,  powdered  Gam- Arabic,  and  Sagar,  of  each  3  drama ; 
Rose-Water,  1  pint. 

Rub  the  musk  with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  gum,  the  rose-water  being  grad- 
ually poured  in.     Dose,  from  one  to  two  fluid  ounces. 

The  following  formula,  which  a  friend  informs  me  be  has  tried,  affords  im- 
mediate relief  in  severe  paroxysms  of  the  disease  of  the  heart.  It  is  termed 
hearfs-ease.     Musk  is  one  of  the  articles  which  enters  into  it : — 

Take  English  Valerian,  4  poands ; 
Saffron,  1)  pounds ; 
Aloes,  pnlverized,  2  poimds ; 
Snlphnric  Ether,  16  pounds; 
Mask,  5  ounces ; 
Oil  of  Bergamot,  2  ounces ; 
Oil  of  Lavender,  3  ounces ; 
Alcohol,  7  gallons. — Mix. 

Dose,  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  in  half  a  wineglassful  of  water.  The 
above  large  quantity  was  prepared  (as  it  usually  is)  at  one  time. 

Adulterations. '^GTBiU'tnu A  is  usually  adulterated ;  dried  bullocks'  blood 
is  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  detected  by  adding  to  an  infusion 
of  the  suspected  drug  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate :  if  it  be  genuine, 
it  will  not  precipitate.     Spurious  musk-bags  are  not  uncommon  in  commerce. 

Incompatibles. — Sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  infusion  of  bark. 
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ASTRINGENTS. 


1 


VINEOAB. 

Description. — The  physical  properties  of  vinegar  are  too  well  kaowvV 
neeil  a  particular  description.  It  varies  much  in  strength,  and  for  metfial 
purposes  should  be  dislllled,  to  Tree  it  from  many  impurities.  The  prodoo 
should  be  of  tlie  density  of  1,005. 

Propfrtiei. — Vinegar  is  an  excellent  refrigerating  astringent,  and  as  ancli 
is  employed  with  much  benefit  in  the  colliquative  sweating  and  diarrbcei  of 
hectic.  Taken  largely  diluted  with  water,  as  the  usual  drink  of  ibe  patjeol, 
it  will  seldom  fail  to  diminish  the  excessive  discharges.  As  a  local  ssTiin- 
gent  it  is  used  with  much  benefit  to  check  hemorrhage,  particularly  wbeD  ii 
proceeds  from  the  large  intestines.  In  relaxation  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils, 
it  forms  an  excellent  addition  to  astringent  gargles;  and  in  chronic  opbthal- 
mia,  diluted  with  water  it  is  heneficially  employed  as  a  collyrium.  As  an 
external  refrigerant  its  action  is  attended  with  much  benefit  in  the  trealmeoi 
of  most  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases ;  it  should  be  applied  by  means  of 
a  sponge  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  To  form  a  solution  for  tlits  purpose, 
one  fluid  ounce  is  mixed  with  three  fluid  ounces  of  cold  or  tepid  waiei 
according  to  circumstances.  It  may  be  drank  freely,  if  its  astringent  prop- 
erly be  not  ohjectioneble.  I  have  found  thai  equal  pans  of  spirits  of  ham- 
horn,  vinegar,  and  alive-oil,  make  an  excellent  counter-irritant  for  all  iie»< 
ralgic  and  deep-seated  pains.  J 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL.  ' 

Description. — Sulphuric  acid  is  a  heavy,  oily-looking  liquid,  tranaparuH, 
colorless  when  pure  (the  commercial  acid  generally  has  a  brownish-yellow 
tinge),  inodorous,  with  an  intensely  acid,  burning  taste;  when  much  diluted 
with  water,  the  taste  is  merely  styptic. 

Properdei.  —  Properly  diluted,  this  is  an  excellent  tonic  astringent,  ami  ii 
employed  with  very  beneficial  results  in  all  forms  of  passive  hemorrhages, 
and  to  check  excessive  discharges  when  ihey  are  dependent  on  debility. 
Thus,  it  is  used  wilh  much  advantage  In  hemoptysis,  in  epistaxis,  in  sti^i 
but  protracted  bleedings  from  the  uterus,  the  stomach,  or  intestines,  and  in 
the  colliquative  sweating  and  diarrhoea  of  hectic.  In  calculous  aflectioM 
with  phosphatic  deposites,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  administered  with  much 
advantage;  and  in  painters'  colic  it  is  very  generally  employed  with  beoefiL 
A  solution  of  oil  of  vitriol,  given  under  the  name  of  elixir  vitriol,  in  doMt 
of  fifteen  drops  in  water,  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  night-sweats.  In  poisot? 
ing  by  this  acid,  the  best  antidotes  are  tlie  alkaline  bicarbonatea,  or  earboiMm 
of  magnesia.  | 

Employment. — 'One  pan  of  the  acid  is  generally  diluted  with  seven  pOH 
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of  wat«r  (the  acid  being  gradutllj  tdded  to  the  water  and  mixed),  of  which 
the  doee  is  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  in  from  one  to  two  Buid  ounces  of  some 
mUd  liquid.  "  In  prescribing  any  of  the  dilute  mineral  acids,"  observes  Dr. 
Ndigan,  "  it  is  generally  recommended  that  the  patient  be  directed  to  suck 
ihem  through  a  quill,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  having  any  injurious 
effect  on  the  teeth ;  but  my  friend  Mr.  L'Estrange,  of  Dublin,  has  suggested 
to  roe  a  much  more  efficacious  plan,  namely,  that  a  small  bit  of  butter  should 
he  rubbed  over  the  teeth  just  before  the  dose  is  to  be  taken.  This  method 
ii  of  course  equally  applicable  where  other  medicines  which  injure  the  teeth 
(m  many  preparations  of  iron,  iodine,  &x.)  are  administered." 

Luimipatiblei. — The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  most  metals  and  their 
Mydes,  some  of  the  earths  and  their  carbonates,  acetate  of  lead,  chloride  of 
eakuim,  muriate  of  baryta,  nitrates,  alcohol  and  all  tinctures,  organic  sub- 
essential  oils,  and  vegetable  astringent  infusions  or  decoctions. 


ALUM. 

Jh9cnpA(m.^-^K%  met  with  in  the  shops,  alum  is  in  transparent^  colorless, 
erystallioe  masses,  void  of  odor,  and  having  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste*  Its 
ipieeiflc  gravity  is  1*700. 

Prvpertiei.—- Alum  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and  as  such  is  employed 
whb  bene6t  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases,  both  as  a  general  and  topical 
Mttedy.  Administered  internally,  it  is  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
dbronie  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  in  atonic  mucous  discharges,  in  passive 
hemorrhages,  in  the  colliquative  sweating  of  hectic,  &c.  In  pyrosis,  given 
m  hrge  doses  frequently  repeated,  it  has  proved  very  successful  in  the  hands 
of  many  practitioners ;  and  it  has  also,  when  given  in  full  doses  combined 
with  opium,  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  eolica 
l^etonom.  As  a  topical  astringent,  it  is  employed  to  arrest  bleeding  from 
ttinote  vessels,  as  in  epistaxis,  in  menorrhagia,  in  hemorrhage  from  leech- 
bites,  &c.  Dried  alum  in  fine  powder  is  an  excellent  application  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  inflammatory  sore  throat  of  scarlatina,  measles,  and  small- 
pox, and  in  diphtheritis ;  it  is  best  applied  by  placing  a  small  portion  of  it  in 
an  open  glass  tube,  and  blowing  it  into  the  throat.  Dissolved  in  water,  alum 
ii«]80  employed  with  much  advantage  as  a  gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula 
and  tonsils,  in  chronic  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  in  excessive 
iaiivation ;  as  a  collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  as  an  injection  in  gleet 
and  fluor-albos.  A  weak  solution  forms  an  excellent  application  for  the 
porolent  ophthalmia  of  infants. 

When  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  peculiar  if  not  always  characteristic  of 
eertMn  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  mark  the  commencement,  and  are  followed  by 
m  msik  pulse,  a  dull  and  languid  expression,  diarrhoea,  and  heat  of  the  skin, 
•him  has  been  applied  with  success.  When  the  inflammatory  condition 
ntonitt  if  such  a  stale  of  things  occur,  the  alum  is  discontinued.    In  the 
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atnge  of  collapse,  when  there  is  excessive  prostration  of  sireogtb,  colliquBtifg , 
dejections,  sordes  hemming  in  Ihe  teelh  and  riirring  up  the  gums,  alum, em) 
uncombine<I  with  any  other  medicine,  acts  very  beneficially.  It  diiDiniflMiJ 
(he  diarrhcea,  aa  a  first  and  most  important  remedy;  the  tongue,  previotn^' 
dry,  glassy,  and  hard  to  the  touch,  begins  to  solien,  aa  it  were,  and  beconMl 
moist,  and  the  muscular  power  h  improved.  I 

In  a  late  ediiion  of  Underwood's  "Treatise,"  edited  by  Dr.  Davie^hl] 
says :  "  After  a  long  trial,  I  am  disposed  to  attach  more  importance  to  slu^  j 
as  a  remedy  in  hooping-cough,  than  to  any  other  form  of  tonics  or  an^j 
spasmodic^.  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  speed  with  which  it  &rm||  j 
the  severe  spasmodic  fits  of  coughing;  it  seems  equally  applicable  to  iB 
ages,  and  to  almost  all  condilions  of  the  patient.  I  was  formerly  in  ibt^ 
habit  of  taking  much  pains  to  select  a  certain  period  of  the  illness  for  in* 
administration,  and  of  watting  until  the  cough  had  existed  at  least  ihrw  j 
weeks,  taking  care  that  the  bowels  were  open,  the  patient  free  from  fere^  ■ 
the  air-passages  perfectly  moist,  and  the  disorder  free  from  complication  of  i 
any  bruit.  A  continued  observation  of  the  remedy,  however,  has  indac«j 
me  to  be  less  cautious,  and  1  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  very  large  amouDT 
of  collateral  annoyances  will  subside  under  its  use.  The  fittest  state  for  ill 
administration  will  he  a  moist  condition  of  the  air-passages,  and  freedom  froB 
cerebral  congestion;  but  an  opposite  condition  would  not  yield  to  oib«r 
remedies.  It  generally  keeps  the  bowels  in  proper  order,  do  aperient  beiM 
required  during  its  use.  The  dose  for  an  infant  is  two  grains  three  lima  J 
daily  ;  and  to  older  children  four,  Gve,  and  up  to  ten  or  twelve  grains,  tatf 
be  given,  mixed  with  sirup  of  RhaaJos  and  water.     It  is  seldom  disliked." 

Employmetit. — The  internal  dose  of  the  powder  in  ordinary  cases  b  froa 
ten  grains  to  half  a  dram,  either  made  into  pills  with  extract  of  licorice,  or 
dissolved  in  some  aromatic  water. 

Incompatible. — Alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime  and  magnesia  ud 
their  carbonates,  tartrate  of  potash,  acetate  of  lead,  salts  of  mercury,  regetabll 
extractive  matter,  and  substances  containing  tannin. 

BLUE  VrTRIOL. 

(Cnpri  Sll/Am.}  i 

Deicripdon..  —  The  sulphate  of  copper  usually  occurs  in  fragments  of  lar|B  j 
crystals,  of  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  series.     It  is  semi-transparent,  of  I 
beautiful  blue  color,  witliout  odor,  but  having  a  styptic,  metallic  taste.     Im 
specific  gravity  is  2'2.  \ 

Properties. — In  large  doses  it  is  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  but  in  smaD 
repeated  doses  it  operates  as  a  tonic  and  astringent :  with  the  latter  iotpntioa  ' 
it  is  only  employed  in  chronic  diarrhtea  and  dysentery,  in  which  it  will  ofm 
succeed  In  checking  the  discharges  when  vegetable  astringents  compleldf  | 
fail.      £\ierna)ly,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  used  with  benefit  as  t  j 
stimulating  astringent  to  indolent  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers  accompauieil  with 
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excessive  discharge,  as  a  collyriam  in  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  as  an  injection 
in  chronic  mucous  discbarges  from  the  urethra  or  vagina.  In  the  early 
stages  of  gonorrhoea,  if  the  inflammation  does  not  run  very  high,  a  weak 
solution  (one  grain  to  a  fluid  ounce  of  water),  injected  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  will  often  succeed  in  checking  the  disease. 

In  poisoning  with  blue  vitriol,  the  best  antidote  is  albumen  as  the  whites 
of  eggs ;  and  in  their  absence,  wheaten  flour.  Sugar  has  also  been  found 
beneficial,  and  iron  filings  have  been  recently  proposed,  so  as  to  precipitate 
the  copper  in  the  metallic  state.  / 

ESmphyment. — The  doses  are  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  made  into 
pill  with  conserve  of  roses.  For  a  lotion,  dissolve  from  two  to  ten  grains  in 
i  floid  ounce  of  water ;  for  an  injection,  from  one  to  four  grains  in  the  same 
quantify  of  water. 

heampaiihUi. — The  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  lime-water,  acetate  of 
had,  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate,  all  the  salts  of  iron  except  the 
ittlpbates,  and  most  astringent  vegetables. 


COPPERAS. 

Deteriptvm. — Copperas,  or  green  vitriol,  is  a  salt  composed  of  iron  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  found  in  a  native  state,  and  also  combined  with  other 
substances.  It  is  commonly  met  with  in  large  transparent,  pale  bluish-green 
crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  the  oblique  rhombic  prism.  They  are 
inodorous,  but  have  an  acid,  disagreeable,  styptic  taste.  Its  specific  gravity 
b  1-82. 

Employment. — We  use  it  only  as  an  external  application.  By  submitting 
copperas  to  the  action  of  a  red  heat,  a  red  powder  is  formed,  which  acts  as 
a  very  powerful  astringent  It  is  applied  in  cases  of  hemorrhage,  pileSj  &c. 
Combined  with  lard,  it  is  also  serviceable  in  cutaneous  eruptions. 


SUGAR  OF  LEAD. 

Detcription. — Acetate  of  lead  is  commonly  found  in  masses,  composed 
of  slender  prismatic  crystals,  aggregated,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  slightly 
efflorescent.  It  has  a  very  sweet  and  styptic  taste,  is  abundantly  soluble  in 
water,  but  scarcely  forms  a  transparent  solution,  even  with  distilled  water, 
owing  to  a  slight  decomposition. 

PropertieB. — As  an  external  application,  sugar  of  lead  is  often  employed 
to  obtain  its  astringent  effect.  A  solution,  formed  by  adding  three  grains  to 
•a  ounce  of  water,  is  used  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhoea ;  and,  producing  no 
irritation,  is  not  liable  to  be  attended  with  the  injurious  consequences  which 
sometimes  arise  from  more  active  preparations.  A  solution  rather  weaker  is 
used  as  an  eye-water  in  ophthalmia,  and  is  applied  even  in  a  state  of  active 
iDdammatioo ;  a  stronger  solution  is  a  common  application  in  superficial 
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inflammation.  As  a  collyrium,  this  article  ahould  not  be  emplojed  in  aif 
form  of  ophthalmia  when  the  cornea  is  alcerated*  as  it  produces  an  indelibk 
white  stain  which  becomes  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  cornea— an 
obserration  6rst  made  by  Dr.  Jacobs  of  Dublin. 


BORAX. 

(BodmOkamL) 

Description.^^BorvLX  is  found  in  large  quantities  io  sereral  lakes  <if  Thibet 
and  China,  and  in  some  of  the  mines  of  Peru.  It  b  purified  by  melting  it 
orer  the  fire,  then  dissolving  it  while  in  powder,  and  permitting  it  to  ciystal- 
liie.     It  is  white,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  styptic  and  urinous  taste. 

Properties. — It  is  used  only  externally,  as  an  astringent  and  gargle  ia 
aphths,  and  in  excessive  salivation,  attended  with  ulcerations  of  the  toogus 
and  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cheeks.  It  is  remarkably  antiphlogistic  ia 
its  nature,  and  very  readily  allays  heat  and  irritation.  A  solution  of  it  fonas 
the  Cooling  Washt  which  is  useful  in  ophthalmia  and  other  inflanunationSv 
and  in  diseases  of  the  skin.  Borax  is  also  an  excellent  diuretic  in  cases  of 
uric  acid  gravel,  as  a  solution  of  it  dissolves  that  acid  freely,  and  does  not 
produce  any  injurious  constitutional  effect,  even  when  its  use  baa  been  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  It  should  not  be  administered  to  pregnant  femaleSias 
it  stimulates  the  uterus,  and  has  in  some  instances  caused  abortion. 

Incompatiblee. — The  mineral  acids  and  most  of  their  salts. 


CATHARTICS. 


EPSOM  SALTS. 

Description. — This  salt  is  found  in  the  shops  in  small  acicular  crystab, 
transpareut  and  colorless.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  an  extremely  bitter,  dis- 
agreeable taste.  By  slow  crystallization  tolerably  large  crystals  are  readily 
obtained ;  their  form  is  the  four-sided  rhombic  prism  with  reversed  dihedral 
summits,  or  four-sided  pyramids.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1*66. 

Properties. — Epsom  salts,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia,  is  a  refrigerant  ca- 
thartic, operating  mildly  but  effectually,  augmenting  the  secretions,  and  pro- 
moting the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  evacuations  are 
watery,  and  are  not  accompanied  with  either  nausea  or  griping.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  all  forms  of  febrile  and  inflammatory  affections,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  constipation.  There  are  few  diseases  in  which  cathar- 
tics are  indicated,  that  it  may  not  be  employed  with  benefit.  It  forms  the 
active  ingredient  in  many  mineral  waters. 

Employment. — From  two  drams  to  an  ounce  may  be  dissolved  in  seven 
or  eight  times  its  weight  of  water.  Its  cathartic  properties  are  promoted  by 
dilution ;  therefore  a  smaller  dose  than  usual  will  suffice,  if  dissolved  in  a 
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Imrge  qaantity  of  water.  Tincture  of  some  aromatic  bitter,  as  of  caacarilla, 
ccdumbo,  orange-peel,  &c.,  is  added  with  advantage  to  the  solution  to  con- 
ceal its  nauseous  taste ;  this  is  best  done,  however,  bj  the  addition  of  ten  or 
twelve  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  add,  or  by  administering  the  salt  in  tlie  acid 
infusion  of  roses— -an  elegant  and  beneficial  form  in  febrile  diseases* 


CREAM  OF  TARTAR. 

(P&lamm  BUmnraa,) 

Dftcrijp^um**— This  salt  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  either  a  fine  white  pow- 
der, or  a  semi-transparent  crystalline  mass,  the  crystals  being  oblique  rhombic 
prisms ;  it  is  without  odor,  but  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste.  Its  specific  grav- 
ity is  1-953. 

Prapertiei. — In  full  doses,  cream  of  tartar  operates  as  an  active  cathartic, 
producing  many  watery  evacuations,  without  much  irritation.  Combined 
with  sulphur  in  the  form  of  electuary,  it  is  an  exceedingly  useful  purgative 
ia  hemorrhoidal  affections  and  in  skin-diseases ;  and  in  jalap,  it  forms  a  good 
catbartic  in  dropsies.  When  administered  in  small  doses  dissolved  in  a  hirge 
quantity  of  water,  or  in  combination  with  other  diuretics,  it  increases  the 
•ecretion  of  urine  remarkably,  and  consequently  is  very  generally  employed 
in  all  forms  of  dropsy. 

EmploymeiU* — Full  doses  are  from  three  to  six  drams,  made  into  an  eleo- 
tuary  with  honey  or  molasses.  Dose  as  a  diuretic,  firom  twenty  grains  to 
one  dram,  to  be  frequently  repeated. 


ROCHELLE  SALTS. 
(Soim  tfL  fvuum  Tartna.) 

Description. — This  salt  occurs  in  large,  beautiful,  transparent  crystals, 
which  are  right  rhombic  prisms,  generally  produced  in  halves.  It  is  inodor- 
OU89  with  a  saline,  somewhat  bitter  taste.     Its  specific  gravity  is  1*757. 

Properties. — It  is  a  mild,  cooling  laxative,  not  so  active  as  most  of  the 

other  saline  cathartics,  than  which  also  its  taste  is  less  disagreeable.     It  is 

seldom  prescribed  alone,  but  is  in  very  general  use  as  the  active  ingredient 

in  the  commonly-called  Seidlitz  (Seignettes  f)  powders. 

Employment. — The  doses  may  be  from  two  to  six  drams,  and  in  some 
instances  an  ounce,  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

8BI9LITS-P0W9BB8. 

Take  Rochelle  Salts,  powdered,  2  drains , 

Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  2  scruples.  —  Afiz,  for  the  blue  paper. 
Powdered  Tartaric  Acid,  i  dram  for  the  white  paper. 


SULPHUR. 

Petcrtp^ion.— This  is  an  elementary  substance  found  in  hrge  quantities 
in  an  impure  state,  in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanoes ;  it  is  also  found  conj- 
bined  with  metals  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  and  with  hydrogen  in  many 
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mineral  waters.  Grade  sulphur  is  imported  from  Italy  and  Sicily.  Sol- 
pbur  rivum  is  a  dark-brown  powder,  without  much  resembliog  the  cmch 
article,  as  regards  appearance  or  smell. 

Properties. — I  have  found  sulphur  vivum  to  be  a  specific  for  the  itch. 
It  soon  cures  it,  without  producing  any  disagreeable  symptoms  or  smell,  or 
even  the  necessity  of  changing  the  clothes.  It  should  be  pulverized,  mixed 
with  fresh  butter  or  lard,  and  rubbed  on  the  parts  affected  as  often  as  there 
is  any  itching.  This  powder  appears  to  form  the  basis  of  some  of  those 
itch-ointments  which  are  said  to  cure  the  complaint  in  a  few  hours.  The 
ointment  is  also  useful  in  salt-rheum,  herpetic  affections,  &c. 

The  flowers  of  sulphur  (stdpkur  sublimatum)  is  in  the  form  of  fine  pow* 
der,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  composed  of 
ciystalline  grains.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellowish-green  color,  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  taste,  and  a  faint,  peculiar  odor  when  rubbed.  Its  specifie 
gravity  is  1-98. 

Employment. -^In  large  doses,  sulphur  acts  as  a  mild  catiiartic,  producing 
its  effects  by  stimulating  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines,  the  evacuatioBs 
caused  by  it  being  usually  solid.  In  consequence  of  the  mildness  but  cer> 
tainty  of  its  operation,  it  is  generally  empFoyed  in  hemorrhoidal  diseases,  and 
in  stricture  or  other  painful  affections  of  the  rectum.  The  dose  as  a  cathar- 
tic is  from  two  to  four  drams,  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  molasses. 
It  is  usually  given  in  combination  with  jalap  and  bitartrate  of  potash. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Peckham,  of  Connecticut,  says  of  this  article :  **  In  dyspepsia, 
accompanied  with  a  weak,  relaxed  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  sul- 
phur, combined  with  small  doses  of  capsicum  and  ipecacuanha,  taken  three 
times  a  day,  before  eating,  will  prove  almost  a  specific.  Where  there  is  an 
inactive  state  of  the  liver,  accompanied  as  it  generally  is  by  an  indolent  state 
of  the  bowels,  sulphur,  with  calc.  magnesia,  and  a  decoction  of  dandelion  and 
wild  cherry-tree  bark,  will  speedily  remove  the  disease.  In  all  cases  where 
the  cutaneous  function  is  disordered,  sulphur  is  a  valuable  medicine  :  it  pro- 
motes insensible  perspiration,  by  passing  through  the  whole  habit  and  tran- 
spiring through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  appears  by  the  sulphurous  smell  of 
persons  having  taken  it,  and  from  silver  being  stained  of  a  black  color  in  their 
pockets,  which  is  the  known  effect  of  sulphur.  In  all  rauco-membranal  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  cutaneous,  sulphur  is  a  valuable  medicine,  from  the  diapho- 
retic, diuretic,  and  laxative  qualities  which  it  possesses. 

^'Sulphur  was  formerly  used  in  cough  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with 
good  effect ;  but  it  has  quite  gone  into  disuse  for  this  purpose,  except  among 
farriers,  who  use  it  in  coughs  of  horses  and  other  animals  with  good  success. 
In  the  horse  I  have  employed  it  successfully,  combined  with  crude  antimony, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  antimony  to  a  pound  of  sulphur. 
Mix,  and  give  a  tablespoonful  of  this  mixture  in  oats  or  meal  three  tinoes  a 
day.  I  have  used  sulphur  in  hooping-cough  with  good  effect,  in  combina- 
tion with  blood-root.     I  have  found  it  useful  in  catarrhal  coughs  of  winter» 
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especially  in  children  troubled  with  worms.  I  have  also  employed  it  in  chlo- 
rosis with  decided  advantage,  and  attribute  the  bene6cial  influence  which  it 
exerts  upon  this  disease  to  the  healthy  action  which  it  establishes  in  the 
assimilative  functions." 

The  fumes  of  sulphur  have  in  a  variety  of  ways  been  applied  to  the  cuticle 
as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  best  apparatus  which  I  have  seen 
for  the  purpose  consists  of  a  stove  with  a  proper  compartment  in  it  where 
die  sulphur  is  put  in  and  burnt.  The  fumes  are  conducted  by  a  small  pipe 
into  a  tight  box  where  the  patient  is  seated,  the  head  being  outside,  and 
proper  stuffing  about  the  neck  to  prevent  an  escape  of  the  vapor.  When 
done,  a  small  flue  is  opened,  which  carries  off  the  fumes  from  the  box  into 
a  chimney,  and  the  patient  may  then  be  removed.  The  sulphur  vapor  lath, 
as  this  apparatus  is  called,  is  an  excellent  agent  in  the  cure  of  leprosy  and 
many  cutaneous  diseases.  _ 

CAUSTICS. 


WHITE  VITRIOL. 

Description. — Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  is  found  in  water,  but  in 
to  impure  state,  and  in  small  quantities.  It  is  made  by  the  application  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  zinc,  and  then  allowing  the  solution  to  crystallise. 
Tbn  salt  is  met  with  in  the  shops  in  small  fragments  of  transparent,  color- 
less crystals,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  the  right  rhombic  prism.  They 
are  inodorous,  but  have  a  styptic,  metallic  taste. 

Properties  and  Uses. — It  is  used  as  an  escharotic,  in  the  form  of  powder, 
or  combined  with  other  articles.  Added  to  water,  it  makes  a  cooling  wash, 
tod  b  employed  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  occasionally  in  the  form 
of  injection. 

In  poisoning  with  this  salt,  warm  demulcent  drinks,  as  infusion  of  linseed, 
decoction  of  barley,  &c.,  should  be  administered  to  promote  its  evacuation 
bj  vomiting.  Should  inflammatory  symptoms  occur  subsequently,  they  are 
to  be  combated  by  the  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies. 


CAUSTIC  POTASH. 

Description. — This  article  is  found  in  the  form  of  round  sticks,  like  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  in  irregular  flat  pieces.  It  is  of  a  grayish-white,  some- 
droe  reddish  color,  with  a  smell  like  that  of  lime  while  slaking,  and  having 
t  corrosive  action  on  the  mouth  ;  exposed  to  the  air,  it  attacks  quickly  tlie 
carbonic  acid,  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  thus  converted  into  a 
Tery  deliquescent  subcarbonate. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Caustic  potash  is  a  powerful  escharotic,  quickly 
decomposing  the  parts  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact  It  is  principally 
used  to  remove  tumors,  and  to  form  issues,  which  are  most  conveniently 
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made  by  placing  oo  the  skin  a  piece  of  linen  spread  with  adbesiTe  plasw 
and  perforated  with  a  hole  of  the  size  of  the  proposed  issue*  The  caiistic» 
being  held  in  a  paper,  is  then  applied  to  all  the  skin  which  b  left  bare  by  the 
perforation.  This  skin  immediately  becomes  moist,  and  turns  a  dark  coloi^ 
a  burning  sensation  taking  place  in  the  part  If  the  caustic  be  goodt  the 
vitality  of  the  skin  will  be  destroyed  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes*  It  may  then 
be  washed  with  vinegar,  to  neutralize  the  remaining  caustic  The  yeasl- 
pouliice  must  now  be  used.  The  dead  skin  commonly  sloughs  off  ia  a  week 
or  two.  Caustic  potash  differs  from  all  other  caustics,  in  exciting  no  pab 
or  inflammation,  except  for  a  few  minutes  when  first  applied. 


LUNAR  CAUSTIC. 

(Argtnti  NUnt.) 

Description. — Nitrate  of  silver,  or  lunar  caustic,  is  a  solid  sah  in  the  form 
of  rods  or  pencils,  smooth  and  polished. on  the  surface,  of  the  thickness  of  a 
writing-pen.  They  have  a  crystalline  fracture,  and  are  of  a  grayish-slate 
color,  inodorous,  with  a  bitter  caustic  and  metallic  taste. 

Properties. — As  a  caustic,  nitrate  of  silver  possesses  many  advantages 
over  most  other  remedies  of  this  class,  and  consequently  is  much  more  fre- 
quently employed.  Applied  to  the  skin  or  to  the  mucous  membraoesi  it 
produces  a  whitish  stain,  which  rapidly  becomes  grayish,  and  if  exposed  to 
light  finally  black ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  is 
deprived  of  vitality.  Its  chief  value  as  a  caustic  depends  on  its  great  maii- 
ageableness  in  consequence  of  its  solid  form,  on  its  property  of  not  deliquee- 
cing,  and  on  its  mild  but  effectual  action,  the  pain  produced  by  it  although 
sometimes  acute,  being  but  of  short  duration. 

Employment. — Its  uses  are  very  numerous.  It  is  employed  to  destroy 
warts,  corns,  and  many  small  tumors ;  to  check  hemorrhage  occurring  from 
small  vessels,  as  from  the  bleeding  of  leech-bites  in  children  ;  to  repress  exo* 
berant  granulations ;  applied  to  the  sound  skin  above  the  inflamed  part,  to 
stop  the  spread  of  erysipelas  and  erythema,  to  effect  which  it  must  be  applied 
freely  so  as  to  destroy  the  rete-mucosum  as  well  as  the  cuticle.  In  the  first 
stage  of  chancre,  when  the  ulcer  is  very  minute,  nitrate  of  silver  applied 
freely  generally  checks  the  disease  and  prevents  it  from  spreading  farther; 
indeed,  in  all  sores  about  the  prepuce  or  glans,  whether  of  syphilitic  origin 
or  not,  its  application  is  for  the  most  part  beneficial.  In  large  indolent  ulcers, 
applied  over  the  whole  surface,  it  acts  with  excellent  effect ;  in  many  instances 
as  soon  as  the  eschar  which  it  causes  peels  off,  the  sore  is  found  to  be  healed. 
Two  grains  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  makes  an  excellent  eye-wash. 


CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

(Hydrargifri  Murias  Oomnitnm.) 

Description.  —  The  chloride  of  mercury  is  found  in  the  shops  in  the  form 
of  circular  pieces,  white,  and  semi-transparent  on  the  edges  ;  convex,  smooth^ 
and  shining,  on  one  side ;  with  an  extremely  acrid,  caustic,  metallic  taste. 
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It  18  prepared  hj  mixing  in  a  close  vessel  four  parts  of  common  salt,  one  part 
of  peroxyde  of  manganese,  and  five  parts  of  sulphate  of  mercury.  This 
mixture  is  submitted  to  heat,  and  the  muriate  of  mercury  volatilizes  and  con- 
denses on  the  superior  sides  of  the  vase. 

'  Properties. — Some  practitioners  employ  this  article  as  a  caustic,  and  as 
an  external  application.  With  borax  or  lime-water  it  also  forms  the  yeUow 
WOihf  which  is  much  used  in  venereal  affections. 


CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD. 
(Awri  PtnUoHthim.) 

Preparation.'^The  following  is  the  method  of  the  French  Codex:  take 
pore  laminated  gold  and  nitric  acid,  of  each  one  part;  muriatic  acid,  two 
parts :  dissolve  the  gold  in  the  mixed  acids  with  a  gentle  heat,  evaporate  till 
the  solution  begins  to  emit  chlorine,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize  by  cooling. 

Properties. ''^MM.  Recammier  and  Legrand  signalized  the  advantages  of 
the  chloride  of  gold  as  a  caustic,  many  years  ago ;  and  other  authors  have 
eonfirmed  their  statements,  from  observations  made  chiefly  in  the  treatment 
of  lupus  and  syphilitic  tubercles  and  ulcers.  M.  Chavannes  has  stated  that 
the  chloride  of  gold  destroys  less  than  the  other  caustics,  and,  when  the  crust 
•eparates,  cicatrization  is  found  in  a  forward  state  of  advancement.  The 
cicatrix  which  remains  after  tiie  use  of  this  chloride  is  said  to  be  less  marked 
ibtn  when  other  caustics  are  employed. 

Employment. — Apply  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  it 


YEOBTABLE  CAUSTIC. 

Description. — This  is  an  alkali  prepared  by  slowly  simmering  the  ley 
made  from  the  ashes  of  sound  wood,  as  hickory,  oak,  or  beech,  till  it  becomes 
of  the  consistence  of  thin  molasses,  and  sometimes  solid.  Toward  the  close 
it  should  be  evaporated  in  a  water-bath ;  then  put  it  in  an  open-mouthed  glass 
jtr  with  a  glass  stopper. 

Properties  and  Uses* — The  liquid  portion  of  the  powder  may  be  used. 
This  is  the  best  caustic  in  every  case  where  it  is  necessary  to  apply  onoy  as 
it  has  the  peculiar  property  (so  different  from  most  other  articles  of  this 
dtss)  of  acting  as  an  escharotic  without  producing  inflammation.  It  is  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  for  cancers,  fistulas,  obstinate  ulcers,  and  other  soft 
tod  morbid  growths,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  also  forms  an  excellent 
application  for  all  unhealthy  granulations  or  fungous  flesh,  and  in  all  venereal 
vogetations. 

Iknployment*'-^A  camel's-hair  pencil  may  be  dipped  in  the  liquid  and  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  occasionally,  or  the  powder  may  be  sprinkled  upon  them. 
Where  there  are  scrofulous,  fistulous,  or  other  sinous  ulcers,  the  caustic  may 
bt  dissolved  in  water  according  to  the  strength  required  (as  a  dram  to  one  or 
two  ounces  of  water),  and  injected.  The  application  is  attended  with  much 
pain  at  first,  but  which  soon  subsides  with  improvement  of  the  disease. 
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DIURETICS. 


SWEET  SPIRITS  OP  NtTRE. 

(Mtkenu  mm^mt  ai^iHtmt.) 

Description^ — The  spirit  of  nitric  ether  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liqnidf 
with  a  peculiar  fragrant,  ethereal  odor,  and  a  pungent,  sweetisb,  tcidoloos 
taste.  The  speci6c  gravity,  as  prepared  by  the  three  British  pbarmacopoeiaii 
varies:  that  of  London  (and  of  the  United  States)  being  *834 ;  of  Edinburgh, 
•847 ;  and  of  Dublin,  -860. 

Properties. — It  operates  as  a  mildly  stimulating  diuretic,  and  with  such 
intention  is  administered  in  dropsical  affections,  especially  when  occurring  in 
fl  children.     It  is  most  generally  employed  as  an  addition  to  other  remediei 

m  of  this  class,  the  diuretic  operation  of  which  it  renders  more  certain.     Spirit 

of  nitric  ether  sometimes  fails  to  act  on  the  kidneys,  when  it  generally  pro- 
motes the  cuticular  secretion,  and  consequently  it  is  frequently  employed 
'i  with  benefit  in  combination  with  the  water  of  acetate  of  ammonia  in  the  early 

stages  of  febrile  diseases.  Christison  states  that  as  a  diuretic  he  has  ibond 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  ''  least  serviceable  in  dropsy  connected  with  diseased 
kidney,  and  most  useful  in  the  form  associated  with  diseased  heart.*' 

Employment. — The  doses  are  from  half  a  dram  to  three  drams  every  aee- 
ond  or  third  hour,  in  water  or  in  camphor-mixture. 

Incompatibles, — Sulphate  of  iron,  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates,  and 

tincture  of  guaiacum. 

— • — 

SPANISH  PI.IEa 

fOttntharia  Vuieatoria.) 

Description.  —  This  fly  is  the  Mclo'e  vesicatorius  of  Linnaeus,  an  insect 
very  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  where  they  are  found  in  large 
families  on  the  fraxinus,  lilac,  viburnum,  &c.  They  have  a  body  from  six 
to  ten  lines  long,  of  a  shining,  golden-green  appearance ;  they  have  a  strong, 
penetrating,  unpleasant,  and  peculiar  odor,  and  an  extremely  acrid  taste. 
Their  powder  is  of  a  brownish-gray,  intermixed  with  shining  particles  of  a 
metallic-green  color.  At  night,  while  in  a  torpid  state,  they  are  shaken  from 
the  trees  on  which  they  feed,  upon  a  cloth  spread  underneath,  and  are  killed 
by  the  vapor  of  vinegar.     They  are  then  dried  in  stoves,  and  immediately 

^  put  into  air-tight  boxes,  containing  a  little  sulphate  of  lime  or  camphor. 

'  Properties. — The  action  of  the  cantharides,  applied  externally,  is  con6ned 

principally  to  the  skin ;  their  active  principles,  however,  may  be  absorbed, 

'  and  cause  stranguary,  hematuria,  priapism,  &c.     Taken  internally,  they  act 

as  a  most  energetic,  acrid  poison,  and  seem  to  have  a  determination  to  the 
urinary  organs,  which  they  stimulate  violently.  They  are  employed  by  some 
practitioners  as  a  stimulating  diuretic  in  the  treatment  of  incontinence  of 
urine,  gleet,  impotence,  &c.     I  have  occasionally  applied  them  with  benefit 

\*  as  a  blister  in  pneumonia  and  fever,  but  make  little  use  of  them  otherwise. 
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EMOLLIENTS. 


THE  EQO. 

(Omm.) 

The  egg  of  the  Phasianus  galluSf  or  domestic  hen,  may  rank  in  this 
division  of  the  materia  medica. 

Properties  and  Uses* — Eggs  ^^  ^  mild  and  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and 
as  such  are  frequently  used  in  the  sick-room.  The  white  or  albumen  is 
employed  as  an  antidote  in  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate,  or  with  the 
salts  of  copper ;  it  is  also  useful  in  all  cases  of  irritant  poisoning.  The  yolk 
b  employed  in  pharmacy  for  suspending  camphor,  oils,  resins,  &c.,  in  aque- 
oas  vehicles. 


SEDATIVES. 


CHLOROFORM. 

fOtrhMiU  CkhHduM.) 

Preparation. — Chloroform  or  chloric  ether  is  obtained  by  distilling  in  a 
capacious  retort  four  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  in  powder  with  twelve 
pounds  of  water  and  twelve  ounces  of  rectified  spirit.  These  articles  are 
mixed  and  distilled  as  long  as  a  dense  liquid,  which  sinks  in  the  water  with 
which  it  comes  over,  is  produced.  The  process  is  attended  with  danger, 
Irom  the  swelling  up  of  the  ingredients  when  heat  is  applied.  The  product 
obtained  by  the  foregoing  process  should  be  rectified  by  agitating  it  with  sev- 
eral portions  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  afterward  distilling  it  from  carbonate 
of  baryta. 

Description. — When  pure,  it  is  a  dense  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  1*480,  and  a  sweet  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  this  form  it  is 
iisaally  employed  in  medicine.  That  found  in  the  shops  is  a  mixture  of  the 
above  with  six  or  eight  parts  of  rectified  spirits. 

Properties  and  Uses. — The  operation  of  chloroform  is  that  of  a  decided 
sedative,  whether  it  be  administered  internally  or  employed  as  a  local  appli- 
cttion.  It  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  asthma,  spasmodic  cough,  and 
■in  cancerous  and  other  painful  diseases.  In  the  treatment  of  cancer,  it  has 
been  extensively  employed  by  Dr.  Tuson,  of  the  Middlesex  hospital,  Lon- 
^n,  and  it  is  spoken  of  by  him  in  the  most  extravagant  terms,  both  as  a  local 
application  to  open  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  as  an  internal  remedy  to  relieve 
ptin  and  procure  sleep. 

When  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  chloroform  are  sprinkled  upon  a  handker- 
chief and  inhaled,  a  state  of  pleasurable  mental  excitement  is  commonly 
caused,  attended  by  a  sensation  of  lightness  or  fullness  of  the  head,  whizzing 
Doise  in  the  ears,  and  indistinctness  of  vision.  This  may  be  accompanied  by 
a  tendency  to  muscular  actioq,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  partial  insensi- 
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bility  to  pain.     If  the  dose  is  increased,  or,  in  the  same  dose,  if  the  patient 
be  susceptible  to  the  inBuence  of  chloroform,  ha  loses  his  consciousnesa,  Ui 
ideas  become  incoherent  and  extravagant,  though  still  pleasurable ;  there  are 
occasionally  violent  muscular  efibrts,  and  the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequencj. 
These  symptoms  are  of  but  short  duration,  soon  giving  way  to  an  appareotlf 
tranquil  sleep,  during  which  the  muscles  are  completely  relaxed,  and  the 
patient  is  perfectly  insensible  to  the  pain  of  the  severest  operations*     Som^ 
times  in  this  stage  the  breathing  may  be  slightly  stertorous,  or  the  pobe 
slower  than  natural.     Vomiting,  too,  may  occur,  particularly  if  the  paiieat 
has  shortly  before  taken  food.     If  the  inhalation  be  discondniied,  the  paiieat 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  either  rapidly  recovers  his  ordinary  coodilioa, 
remains  for  some  time  in  a  soft  sleep,  or  is  for  a  short  period  in  a  dreamy, 
half-intoxicated  state. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  been  employed — 1.  To  relieve  the  pais 
of  surgical  operations  and  to  afford  ease  in  various  painful  diseases,  as  neo- 
ralgia,  &c.  2.  To  produce  muscular  relaxation  in  the  reduction  of  disloca- 
tions, in  fractures,  and  in  various  spasmodic  diseases,  tetanus,  Sec  3.  To 
relieve  various  convulsive  and  spasmodic  affections,  hydrophobia,  asthma, 
and  convulsions.  4.  To  induce  sleep  in  mania,  delirium  tremens,  and  sinn- 
lar  aflR^ctions.  6.  To  relieve  the  pains  of  parturition.  For  some  of  thaat 
purposes  the  patient  has  often  been  kept  under  its  inBuence  for  four  hoora 
consecutively  without  any  evil  consequences  ensuing. 

Before  administering  chloroform  in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  patient  is  not  laboring  under  any  organic  affection  of  the  beait 
or  lungs.  It  should  always  be  given  by  a  medical  man,  whose  business  it 
should  be  to  attend  to  tlie  chloroform  alone,  and  who  should  be  ready  oo 
decided  flagging  of  the  pulse  in  force  or  frequency,  or  the  supervention  of 
stertor,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  any  decided  change  in  the  color  of  the  patient, 
at  once  to  remove  the  chloroform  and  permit  the  free  access  of  air. 

'<  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  question,"  says  Dr.  Curling,  of  the  London 
hospital,  ''  whether  chloroform  possesses  the  power  of  preventing  and  annul- 
ling pain.  Countless  operations,  many  of  them  productive,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, of  pain  of  the  most  intense  character,  have  been  performed  oa 
persons  under  the  influence  of  this  agent,  without  their  experiencing  the 

slightest  suffering Powerful  as  this  remedy  unquestionably  is,  all  who 

are  experienced  in  its  use  agree  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  safe  and  manage- 
able ;  and  this  safety  peculiarly  depends  on  the  transitory  and  evanescent 
nature  of  its  influence ;  for,  from  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  inhaled,  it  begins 
to  pass  off  rapidly  from  the  system  in  expiration,  and  its  influence  declines; 
so  that  whatever  risk  may  be  incurred  by  its  rash,  careless,  and  unnecessary 
use,  scarcely  any  apprehension  need  be  entertained  from  its  skilful  and  cau- 
tious administration.  As  in  using  other  active  remedies,  no  one  should  give 
chloroform  vapor  without  having  carefully  studied  its  effects  on  the  human 
nody.     In  operations,  especially  the  more  important,  the  surgeon  should  be 
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relieved  from  all  care  and  responsibility  connected  with  the  inbalatioDi  and 
Us  mind  led  free  to  be  directed  solely  to  the  steps  of  the  operation.  In  these 
oases  the  administration  of  annstlietic  agents  should,  if  possible,  be  intrusted 
to  a  person  who  by  practice  has  acqnired  a  nice  perception  of  their  action, 
and  a  full  knowledge  of  their  powers  and  varying  effects,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
produce  and  maintain  their  influence  in  a  proper  degree,  until  the  operator 
has  ceased  to  use  the  knife,  or  to  subject  his  patient  to  pain. 

**  When  thus  applied  by  skilful  practitioners,  anaesthetic  agents  must  ever 
be  prized,  not  only  for  their  perfect  power  of  annulling  pain  in  all  its  varie> 
ties  and  degrees  of  intensity,  but  still  more  for  their  remedial  influence  in 
relaxing  muscles,  lessening  constitutional  disturbance,  and  diminishing  the 
mortality  of  operations." 

BXTBBNAL    APPLICATION. 

Namerous  experiments  made  in  both  Europe  and  America  with  this  most 
•ftonishing  agent,  have  very  conclusively  established  the  efficacy  of  its  ex- 
tomal  use,  not  only  in  lumbago,  but  in  numerous  other  nervous  diseases. 
A  ease  of  the  most  distressing  facial  neuralgia  was  immediately  and  perroa- 
aently  relieved  by  a  single  application  of  chloroform.  Equal  success  in 
neuralgic  pains  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  cases  of  intolerable  ear- 
sche,  has  attended  its  use.  A  brief  account  of  some  of  the  cures  reported 
bj  M.  Moreau,  of  Tours,  may  prove  interesting :— * 

^  1.  Lapeniere,  epileptic,  aged  nineteen  years,  of  lymphatic  temperament, 
was  seized  about  three  weeks  ago  for  the  flrst  time,  with  lively  pains  in  the 
loins.  The  pains  soon  became  intolerable,  and  even  extended  into  the  left 
ibigh.  A  large  piece  of  batting,  moistened  with  chloroform,  was  applied 
toeo  ioUniu  The  pain  disappeared  entirely  in  the  course  of  twenty-five 
minutes,  and  has  not  since  reappeared. 

'*  2.  A  man,  aged  fifty-nine  years,  who  had  suffered  from  repeated  attacks 
of  articular  rheumatism,  was  suddenly  seized,  on  the  evening  of  the  21st 
ultimo,  with  a  most  violent  lumbago.  The  pain  was  felt  principally  in  the 
left  loin  and  hip.  The  least  change  of  position  or  movement  produced  the 
most  excruciating  suffering ;  difficulty  of  respiration  excessive ;  chilliness, 
general  perspiration ;  considerable  febrile  reaction ;  tongue  loaded.  On  the 
morning  of  the  next  day,  chloroform  was  applied  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
relief  obtained  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes." 

The  third  case,  the  termination  of  which  is  equally  satisfactory,  is  of  greater 
▼alue  than  either  of  the  others,  from  the  fact  that  the  pains  to  which  the  pa- 
tient was  very  subject,  almost  invariably  lasted  from  fifteen  days  to  a  month. 
Under  the  use  of  chloroform,  he  was  completely  relieved  of  them  in  three 
days: — 

**  3.  M.  Trubin,  of  robust  habit,  but  subject  for  many  years  past  to  rheu- 
matismal  pains,  the  seat  of  which  was  especially  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
was  seized  with  one  of  these  pains,  which  was  very  intense,  and  occupied 
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tlie  riglu  lumbar  region,  whciice  ii  readied  lo  the  hip  and  tbigh  of  ibe  tame 
side.  The  sligbieal  movement  augmenied  ii  very  greatly  ;  the  patient  walked 
Willi  great  dilTiculiy,  dragging  liis  leg.  Pressure  produced  no  pain  at  any 
point.  Twenly-four  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  chloroform 
wss  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  pain.  lis  usual  eSects  were  produced  :  the 
naiieni  experienced  a  smarting  sensation,  and  the  skin  reddened.  In  the 
evening  a  very  sensible  amelioration  had  occurred.  The  rest  day  the  pain 
bad  disappeared;  there  only  remained  a  feeling  of  numbness  and  weight  in 
iho  regions  which  the  evening  before  had  been  painful.  The  next  day,  die 
third  from  the  iirst  application  of  the  chloroform,  the  cure  was  complete. 
Tho  skin  desquamated  over  the  points  touched  by  the  chloroform." 

We  may  here  make  a  remark  which  is  of  some  importance  in  a  therapeu- 
licil  point  of  view.  It  is  necessary  to  act  prompdy  and  with  vigor ;  this  ia 
the  price  of  success.  The  more  recent  the  lumbago,  the  greater  are  the 
chances  of  cure.  It  is  equally  important  not  lo  be  sparing  with  the  chloro- 
form. M,  Moreau  seldom  employs  less  than  from  one  to  two  ounces,  and 
ha  also  contrives  that  the  baiting  shall  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole 
of  the  painful  part  After  the  application  of  the  chloroform,  Ibe  patient  must 
be  put  to  bed,  and  covered  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  him  almost  entirely 
from  the  action  of  the  anxslheilc  vapors. 

Di.  Higginson  communicated  to  ilie  Liverpool  Medical  and  Pathological 
Society  the  case  of  a  lady,  aged  twenly-five  years,  in  labor  with  her  fits! 
child.  The  perineum  had  long  been  on  the  stretch  by  the  head,  which  wu 
tameRsd  by  (be  pressure ;  the  pain  was  great  willi  each  uterine  coniractioD, 
but  was  referred  entirely  to  the  perineum,  no  pain  being  apparently  fell  from 
the  uterine  contraction  itself. 

About  half  a  dram  of  chloroform  was  poured  upon  a  handkerchief  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  hut  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  mouth,  it  was  held  in 
almost  immediate  contact  with  the  perineum.  The  pain  immediately  ceased, 
though  the  uterine  contractions  continued  in  full  force;  and  the  first  intima* 
tion  the  patient  had  of  the  progress  of  the  labor  was  hearing  the  child  cry. 
Her  mind  was  not  at  all  affected,  nor  was  intellectual  consciousness  in  any 
degree  diminished. 

Dr.  Higginson  had  observed  the  same  thing,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
when  the  chloroform  had  been  applied  to  the  sacrum  in  another  case.  He 
had  also  applied  this  agent  to  the  03  uteri  of  a  patient  suffering  from  very 
Bpvere  dysmenorrhffla,  by  means  of  a  sponge  placed  in  a  curved  glass  spec- 
ulum, which  was  introduced  into  the  vagina.  The  pain  almost  immediately 
abated,  and  on  hs  return,  after  some  hours,  the  patient  reapplied  it  herself 
wJib  similar  heneGt. 

Dr.  Watson,  of  London,  mentioned  some  cases  confirmatory  of  its  good 
efTccis  when  locally  applied.  He  had  painted  it  over  a  sivelled  testicle,  with 
speedy  relief  to  the  patient ;  and  had  applied  it  along  the  course  of  the  spine 
with  a  similar  result  in  a  case  of  acute  spinal  tenderness,  which  had  not  been 
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relieved  by  other  treatment.  He  bad  also  applied  it  to  the  surface  of  a  large 
mammary  abscess,  prior  to  opening  it,  which  was  afterward  done  without 
suffering  to  the  patient ;  and  also  to  the  vulva  of  a  woman  before  cauterizing 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  It  had  relieved  the  cramp  and  collapse  in  a  case 
of  English  cholera  when  laid  upon  the  epigastrium,  and  had  abated  the  pain 
almost  immediately  when  painted  round  the  edge  of  a  surface  to  which 
potassa  fusa  had  been  applied  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  issue. 

Dr.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  employed  chloroform  to  produce  local  anes- 
thesia, with  the  most  happy  effects,  in  a  case  of  neuralgia,  occurring  in  a 
gentleman  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  sufferer  from 
neuralgia  of  the  foot,  in  which  all  the  remedies  that  had  been  previously  used 
failed  to  produce  relief.  The  affected  parts  were  enveloped  in  a  pledget  of 
lint,  or  a  few  folds  of  muslin,  wet  with  chloroform,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  portion  of  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evaporation.  On  the  next  morning 
the  patient  was  entirely  free  from  pain.  It  was  afterward  proved  that  an 
arrest  of  the  paroxysm  was  always  accomplished  by  the  application  of  the 
chloroform ;  and  by  the  use  of  the  article,  several  other  similar  cases  have 
been  attended  with  like  results. 

In  pharmacy,  chloroform,  like  ether,  may  be  advantageously  made  use  of 
to  extract  the  virtues  of  many  medical  agents.  The  following  is  an  elegant 
preparation : — 

OAMVROm  AKD  ORLOmOVOmM  MIZTVBB. 

Messrs.  T.  and  H.  Smith,  chemists  of  Edinburgh,  give  a  formula  for  ex- 
hibiting camphor,  in  doses  of  almost  any  amount  of  strength — certainly  as 
large  as  any  case  can  require — and  that  in  a  state  of  perfect  solution; 
thereby  allowing  of  a  nice  adaptation  of  the  dose  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.     The  formula  is  as  follows : — 

Three  drams  of  solid  camphor  are  dissolved  in  one  fluid  dram  of  chloro- 
form. This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  solution  which 
the  whole  range  of  chemistry  presents  to  us.  The  solution  is  most  rapid 
and  complete,  and  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  is  now  increased  from  one  to  fully 
four  fluid  drams.  This  solution,  rubbed  up  with  the  yolk  o^  one  fresh  egg, 
may  be  formed  into  an  extremely  elegant  emulsion  by  the  addition  of  water, 
widiout  the  slightest  separation  of  the  camphor  or  chloroform  ;  in  {acl«  no 
separation  of  any  kind  takes  place.  If  to  the  proportions  given  above,  as 
much  water  be  added  as  to  make  a  four-ounce  mixture,  each  teaspoonful  of 
the  mixture,  when  formed,  will  contain  about  five  and  a  half  grains  of  cam- 
phor, and  about  two  drops  of  chloroform.  This  mixture  can  be  adminis- 
tered in  any  ordinary  vehicle,  such  as  water,  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
separation. 

Vol.  in.— 29 
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SlTLPHtiniC  ETHEB. 

I'.fikr  Si 

Dcscriplion. — Ellier  ia  a  iranaparenl,  colorless,  very  mobile  liquid,  irllb  S 
fngmnt,  penetrating  odor,  and  a  pungeni,  aromaiic  laste,  leaving  n  sense  of 
oeldness  on  llie  tongue  and  palaie.  Its  9peci5c  gravity  ia  about  *760.  Il  u 
extremely  volatilu ;  it  boiU  between  96^  and  98° ;  is  bigbly  coinbustiblet 
burning  with  a  n-bite  flame,  and  ibe  runitation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
Great  cold  i«  produced  bj  its  evaporation.  \\  hen  recently  prepared,  etbei 
ia  perfectly  neutral,  but  soon  becotnea  acid  by  keeping.  One  pan  of  eihei 
dissolves  in  10  parts  of  water,  while  30  parla  of  eiher  dissolve  1  of  water; 
it  combines  in  nil  proportions  with  alcoiiol.  It  dissolves  most  resins,  the 
volatile  oils,  and  many  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids. 

Properties  and  Vsts. — Etber,  jvhen  taken  internally,  acts  as  a  gcnenl 
diffusible  stimuknl;  its  cfTects,  which  are  rapidly  produced,  are  crinally  iran- 
Bieot.  "  As  a  slimulanl,"  says  Neligan,  "  eiher  is  chiefly  employed  in  spas- 
modic and  nervous  affeciiona  unaccompanied  by  inflammation;  thus,  it  is 
employed  will)  benefit  in  cramp  of  the  stomach,  in  spasmodic  or  6atuleill 
colic,  in  nervous  palpitations,  in  hiccough,  in  nervous  headache,  during  i 
paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  &c.  It  is  also  administered  frequently  with 
good  elTect  in  [he  advanced  stages  of  fever  when  subsulius  tendinum  and 
biccougii  are  present ;  and  as  an  immediate  stimulant  in  fainting  and  asphyxia. 
In  the  employment  of  etber  as  a  stimulant,  the  transient  nature  of  its  opera- 
tion should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  consequently  that  tlie  doses  require  to  be 
repealed  at  short  intervals.  The  influence  of  ether  over  the  system  is  much 
diminished  by  habit:  therefore  it  should  be  adminisieied  lo  those  who  ara 
accustomed  tu  its  use,  in  much  larger  dosos."  Applied  externally,  its  actioa 
is  refrigerant,  owing  to  the  cold  produced  by  its  immediate  evaporation.  In 
this  manner  it  has  been  used  with  friction  as  a  local  stimulant  in  rheumatic 
and  neuralgic  pains.  In  very  large  doses  it  ia  a  narcotic  poison,  producing 
death  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  caused  by  alcohol.  Ether  is  employed 
ID  pharmacy  to  extract  ilie  active  principles  of  many  medicines. 

Employment.  —  The  doses  are  from  half  a  dram  to  two  drams.  It  is  usu- 
ally administered  in  some  aromatic  water.  Ether  may  be  readily  incorpo- 
rated  with  water  or  any  aqueous  vehicle  by  rubbing  it  up  with  spermaceti, 
employed  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  for  each  fluid  dram  of  the  ether. 
The  vapor  of  ether,  disengaged  by  adding  it  to  some  warm  water,  is  inhaled 
in  spasmodic  aSeciioos  of  die  respiratory  organs. 


Preparation.  —  Take  what  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of 
sulphuric  ether,  and  distil  down  to  one  half  with  a  moderate  beat;  o^  in 
other  words — 

Take  Rectified  Spirit,  2  potindi ; 
Sotphtiric  AciJ.  4  ponndi; 
Solotton  of  Poiaih  end  diuUled  Wa,ter,  of  each  I  flnul  osBce — 
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or  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient :  mix  the  acid  cautiously  with  the  spirit. 
Let  the  liquor  distil  until  a  black  froth  arises ;  then  immediately  remove  the 
retort  from  the  fire,  separate  the  lighter  supernatant  liquor  from  the  heavier 
one,  and  expose  the  former  to  the  air  for  a  day  ;  add  to  it  the  solution  of 
potasfi  first  mixed  with  water,  and  shake  them  together.  Lastly,  when  suffi- 
ciently washed,  separate  the  ethereal  oil  which  subsides.  This  preparation 
is  only  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  the  following  compound,  which  is  usu* 
ally  known  as — 

■  OFFMAS't    AirODTVt    LI^VOB. 

($fiHtm  MOmU  BtOphmrki  OmpnUuiJ 

Take  Salphnric  Ether,  8  flaid  ounces; 
Rectified  Spirit,  16  flaid  oancet; 
Ethereal  Oil,  3  fiaid  drams. — Mix. 

Propertie$  and  Uses. — This  is  used  in  nearly  the  same  cases  as  sulphuric 
etber,  but  its  properties  are  more  decidedly  anti-spasmodic.  The  dose  is 
from  half  a  dram  to  two  drams.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
Tbb  preparation  is  often  prescribed  in  combination  with  laudanum,  the  dis- 
agreeable subsequent  effects  of  which  it  is  said  to  prevent. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  with  ether,  the  stomach-pump  should  be  immediately 
had  recourse  to ;  cold  affusion,  and  the  most  powerful  internal  and  external 
•timulants,  assiduously  employed.  In  extreme  cases,  artificial  respiration 
should  be  effected. 

INHALATION    OF     BTHBR. 

HiMtory* — The  vapor  of  ether  was  first  exhibited  for  the  prevention  of 
pain  in  surgical  operations  in  this  country.  There  are  several  claimants  for 
Che  honor  of  this  discovery ;  but  the  chief  merit  of  its  introduction  appears 
Co  be  due  to  Dr.  Morton,  a  dentist  practising  in  Boston.  This  gentleman, 
white  engaged  in  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  pain  in  sur- 
gical operations,  communicated  the  object  of  his  inquiries  to  Dr.  Jackson,  a 
lecturer  on  chemistry,  who  suggested  a  trial  of  sulphuric  ether.  Dr.  Morton, 
trailing  himself  of  this  hint,  experimented  with  ether  with  perfect  success  in 
ri^rd  to  the  object  he  had  so  long  had  in  view ;  and  having  constructed  a 
aoitable  apparatus  for  administering  the  vapor,  he  communicated  the  resulta 
of  his  inquiries  to  Dr.  Warren,  surgeon  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, who,  ailer  satisfying  himself  of  its  efficacy,  introduced  the  practice  into 
the  hospital,  and  performed  the  first  important  operation  under  its  influence. 
Etherisation  was  resorted  to  for  the  first  time  in  England  by  the  late  Dr. 
Listen  in  December,  1846,  in  the  amputation  of  a  thigh  at  the  University 
College  Hospital,  London.  It  has  since  been  employed  in  all  the  large 
hospitals  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

**  While  ether,  when  skilfully  administered,"  said  Dr.  Curling,  before  the 
Hunterian  Society,  London,  "  can  accomplish  all  that  may  be  effected  by  chlo- 
roform, the  latter  has  many  important  advantages ;  being  less  pungent  and 
more  agreeable,  possessing  greater  power,  and  consequently  operating  more 
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quickly  and  with  greater  certainly,  and  with  a  much  Bmaller  consuitiptioi)  of 
fluid,  and  alao  being  easier  and  simpler  of  application.  For  these  rariotra 
reasons,  chlorofonn  has  been  very  generally  BubstSlutcd  for  ether.  But  there 
are  certain  caaon  in  which  a  preference  i«  to  be  given  to  ether.  Chloroform 
has  a  greater  tendency  to  produce  involuntary  muscular  coniractioD.  and 
exerts  rIso  a  more  direct  and  powerfnl  influence  on  the  heart  than  etlier.  Id 
those  casea,  therefore,  in  which  we  desire  cbieDy  to  obtain  muscular  relaxa- 
tion, and  in  persons  whose  powers  nre  much  depressed,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  employ  ether.  The  laiier  agent  ia  perhaps  better  suited  also  for  those 
cases  in  which  we  desire  to  prolong  the  insensibility  to  pain,  ns  its  inHuence 
ia  less  transient  than  chloroform,  and  more  readily  rendered  peralsteot."    ^h 


COLLODION.  -A 

Recent  improvements  with  elher  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  CoIlaJi&u, 
which  is  a  solution  of  cotton  in  elher,  making  one  of  tlie  most  efficient  sad 
valuable  applications  for  uniting  wounds  by  the  first  intention  which  perhaps 
has  ever  been  known  lo  the  surgeon.  Stitching  wounds,  forcing  pins  through 
the  cut  edges  in  harelip  operations,  &c.,  may  all  be  dispensed  with  io  future; 
and  not  only  in  these  coses,  but  in  a  multitude  of  others,  where  the  common 
adhesive  straps  have  been  used  imperfectly,  the  collodion  will  doubtless  here- 
afier  be  universally  used  and  prized.  Its  peculiar  properties  may  thus  be 
summed  up : — 

1.  By  its  powerful  contraction,  upon  evaporation,  it  places  the  edges  of 
an  incised  wound  in  much  more  intimate  contact  than  is  obtained  by  sutures 
and  adhesive  cloth  ;  unites  them  by  equal  pressure  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  wound,  and  maintains  them  immoveably  fixed. 

5.  It  preserves  the  wound  perfectly  free  from  contact  with  the  air— b^g 
impermeable  lo  the  atmosphere,  while  its  adhesion  to  the  skin  is  so  intimate 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  air  entering  beneath  its  edges. 

3.  The  substance  remaining  in  contact  with  the  skin  and  wound,  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether,  seems  to  be  entirely  inert  so  far  as  any  irritating 
property  is  concerned,  and  this  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  resinous  adhesive 
cloth  or  preparation. 

4.  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  sutures  in  incised  wounds  of  almost 
any  extent. 

5-  It  is  sure  to  remain  in  inlimaie  contact  with  the  skin  until  the  union  is 
complete;  and,  being  quite  impervious  to  water  and  presenting  a  polished 
surface,  ii  allows  the  surrounding  parts  lo  be  washed  without  regard  to  the 
wound  or  dressing. 

6.  It  is  colorless  and  transparent,  thus  permitting  the  surgeon  to  witness 
alt  that  goes  on  beneath,  without  involving  the  necessity  for  its  removal. 

7.  No  heat  is  necessary  for  its  application,  and  the  presence  of  any  slight 
degree  ot  cold  is  only  objectionable  in  retarding  the  evaporation  of  the  ether. 
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8.  It  may  be  made  at  a  trifling  cost :  an  ounce  vial,  intrinsically  worth 
little,  being  sufficient  for  a  great  number  of  dressings. 

It  is  not  incised  wounds  alone  which  are  amenable  to  its  use,  though  the 
mode  of  its  application  to  a  stump,  or  an  ulcer,  or  any  wound  involving  an 
extensive  loss  of  skin,  must  be  modified. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  this  preparation  be  properly  made  and 
applied.     The  process  for  the  application  is  very  simple : — 

For  straight  incisions  of  whatever  lengthy  provided  the  edges  can  be  brought 
together  without  great  difficulty,  it  is  better  to  apply  the  solution  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  skin — as  follows  :  The  bleeding  should  be  arrested, 
and  the  skin  thoroughly  dried.  If  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  themselves  io 
contact,  the  surgeon  has  only  to  apply  a  coating  of  the  solution  lengthwise 
over  the  approximated  edges,  by  means  of  a  camelVhair  pencil,  leaving  it 
untouched  after  the  brush  has  once  passed  over  it,  till  it  is  dry,  during  per- 
haps ten  or  twenty  seconds.  This  first  film  will,  of  itself,  have  confined  the 
edges  together ;  but,  in  order  to  increase  the  firmness  of  the  support,  more 
must  then  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  allowing  it  to  extend  on  either 
aide  of  the  incision  half  an  inch  or  more.  If,  however,  the  wound  gapes,  an 
assistant  is  required  to  bring  the  edges  in  contact  and  retain  them  so,  while 
the  application  is  made.  If  the  incision  is  so  long  that  the  assistant  can  not 
place  the  edges  in  apposition  throughout  the  whole  extent,  begin  by  covering 
a  small  portion  at  the  upper  end,  and  apply  the  solution  to  the  lower  parts 
18  fast  as  it  becomes  dry  above.  In  this  case,  something  more  timn  the  film 
which  is  left  adherent  to  the  skin  will  be  necessary  for  a  safe  and  proper  sup- 
port to  the  wound,  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  separate.  The  trans- 
parency of  the  dressing  may  still  be  maintained  by  adapting  a  piece  of  gold* 
beater^s  skin  or  oiled  silk  to  the  wound.  This  should  be  covered  with  the 
solution,  and  the  membrane  applied,  after  the  coating  is  on  and  already  con- 
tracted. A  dossil  of  lint,  or  a  strip  of  cloth,  or  even  a  piece  of  tissue-paper, 
which  is  thus  rendered  tough  and  water-proof,  will  answer  the  same  purpose, 
though  not  transparent.  Where  there  is  much  separation,  it  is  better  to  for^ 
tify  the  wound  in  this  way  at  once,  and  as  fast  as  the  first  coating  is  applied 
and  dry. 

*'In  chilblains,''  says  Dr.  C.  Green,  in  the  Buffalo  ''Medical  Journal,'* 
'*  I  have  used  collodion  with  the  most  discided  success.  In  one  case,  the 
patient  had  her  feet  for  some  time  exposed  to  severe  cold,  which  produced 
to  erythematous  inflammation  of  several  of  the  small  toes.  They  were  swol- 
len, red,  tender,  and  itching.  I  completely  enveloped  them  in  a  thick  coating 
of  collodion,  and  the  contraction  which  took  place  on  its  drying,  produced 
so  much  compression  of  the  vessels,  that  the  toes  were  as  pallid  as  frozen 
ones.  The  pain  and  itching  were  immediately  relieved,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  these  members  were  nearly  well.  I  have  also  cured  pernio  of  the  heel 
with  this  article,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  a  panacea  for  all  cases  of  chilblain, 
even  io  its  erythematous  stage." 
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STIMULANTS. 

ALCOHOL 

Deicripiion,- — Absolute  alcohol  is  of  ihe  density  of  794  6.  Ji  is  a  traas 
psreni,  colorless  ric|iiij,  niili  a  pungent,  rather  agreeable  odor,  and  an  aerial 
burning  lasie.  lis  ilensiiy  varies  with  ihe  qiianllty  or  waipr  it  contains,  k' 
boils  at  173"  ;  it  is  very  volatile,  and  is  highly  inflammable,  btirning  wilha 
pale-blue  flame,  free  from  sinolce,  water  and  carbonic  acid  being  ibe  product! 
of  ita  combustion  ;  it  Itns  never  been  frozen.  It  attracts  water  from  tbe  air, 
and  therefore  tecomes  tveak  if  kept  in  an  imperfectly-closed  vessel.  Il  iriR 
mix  with  water  in  hII  proportions — a  disengagement  of  heat,  a  diminutioa 
of  bulk)  and  an  increase  of  density,  accompanying  their  union. 

RECTIFIED     SPIRIT. 

Thia  is  an  adulterated  article  of  alcohol,  being  of  {be  specific  gravity  of 
about  -838  at  60°  Fabr.  The  rectified  spirit  of  commerce  frei]ueii(ly  coo* 
tains  oil  of  grain,  a  conlominaiion  derived  from  ihe  corn  dnring  the  procen 
of  distillation.  Its  presence  is  readily  detected  by  the  test  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopcela :  "  Four  fluid  ounces  treated  with  twenly-five  drops  of  solc^ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  exposed  to  n  bright  light  for  twenty-four  lioiirs,  and 
then  passed  through  a  filler  purified  by  weak  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  separata 
the  black  powder  which  forms,  undergo  no  further  change  when  again  ex- 
posed to  light  with  more  of  the  test."  Tbe  same  lest  is  applicable  to  both 
alcohol  and  proof  spirit.  ReciiBed  spirit  is  employed  in  pharmacy  in  tb* 
preparation  of  many  tnedicines. 

PROOF     8PIK1T. 
ISplrUiu  TtmierJ 

This  is  also  a  preparation  of  alcohol,  an  article  of  the  materia  medics 
made  use  of  in  the  solution  and  compounding  of  remedial  agents;  but  tt 
met  with  in  commerce  It  ia  unfit  for  medical  use,  in  conser]uence  of  its  con- 
taining essential  oil.  It  is  therefore  directed  to  be  prepared  by  mixing  &v» 
and  one  fourth  parts  by  measure  of  rectified  spirit  with  three  parts  by  measun 
of  distilled  water  at  tbe  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.  Its  specific  gravity  at  60** 
should  be  about  -930. 

Proj>ertics. — Alcohol  dissolves  the  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  aulphu- 
rets;  il  also  dissolves  all  the  deliquescent  Inorganic  salts,  except  carbonate 
of  potash,  but  none  of  the  salts  which  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  ia  ' 
water,  nor  efflorescent  salts.  It  likewise  dissolves  many  vegetable  sub- 
stances, as  all  essential  and  most  6xed  oils,  the  vegetable  slknloidg,  sugar, 
resins,  extractive,  &c.,  for  many  of  which  purposes  it  is  employed  in  phar- 
macy. It  prevents  ihe  putrefiiction  of  animal  substances  which  are  immersed 
in  it,  and  hence  its  use  in  the  preservation  of  anatomical  preparations. 

Alcohol  is  the  intoxicating  principle  of  all  aplrltuotis  liquors.     Jn  moderaU 
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dotes  properly  diluted  it  acts  is  a  general  stimulant,  exciting  particularly  the 
vascular  and  nervous  systems ;  in  somewhat  larger  doses  it  produces  the  well- 
known  effects  of  intoxication;  and  in  excessive  doses  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
narcotic  poison,  rapidly  producing  death,  preceded  by  slow  pulse,  contracted 
pupils,  and  coma.  This  effect  is  most  usually  observed  when  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ardent  spirits  has  been  drank  at  once.  As  a  stimulant,  alcohol  is 
employed  in  medicine  to  support  the  vital  powers  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
fevers,  particularly  those  of  a  typhoid  character;  for  this  purpose  brandy  or 
whisky  are  usually  employed,  but  wine  is  generally  preferred.  It  is  also 
often  used  in  flatulent  colic,  in  indigestion,  in  vomiting,  and  in  fainting.  As 
an  external  stimulant,  it  is  a  common  ingredient  in  lotions,  for  sprains  and 
bruises,  for  many  forms  of  external  inflammations,  as  erysipelas  and  erythe- 
ma, for  various  skin-diseases,  to  prevent  excoriations  in  parts  exposed  to 
prolonged  pressure,  and  with  friction  over  the  region  of  the  heart  in  syncope 
and  sus|}ended  animation.  Diluted  with  six  parts  by  measure  of  water*  it 
bts  been  used  as  an  injection  after  tapping  for  tlie  radical  cure  of  hydrocele. 
In  consequence  of  its  producing  cold  by  evaporation,  alcohol  is  frequently 
added  to  cooling  and  evaporating  lotions. 

EmploymeHt, — In  fevers,  brandy  or  whisky  is  given  in  the  form  of  punch  ; 
tbe  quantity  which  should  be  given  depends  so  much  on  tlie  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  here  any 
general  rule.  Nelig&n  states  that  in  the  fever  which  proved  so  fatal  to  tbe 
*^  British  Legion"  in  Spain  in  the  year  1835,  Dr.Lardner  frequently  gave  as 
much  as  thirty-two  ounces  of  brandy  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

In  poisoning  with  ardent  spirits,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should  be 
immediately  evacuated  by  means  of  a  powerful  emetic,  and  external  stimu- 
knts,  especially  the  cold  aflTusion,  assiduously  employed.  The  coma  of 
ordinary  intoxication  is  best  treated  by  the  internal  use  of  ammonia,  or  of 
the  solution  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia.  If  apoplectic  symptoms  be  present, 
cold  lotions  to  the  head,  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  warmUi 
to  the  extremities,  will  be  found  useful  remedies. 

WIIfB. 


Description. — Wine  is  a  transparent  liquid,  of  a  yellowish,  reddish-yellow, 
or  deep-red  color.  It  has  a  peculiar,  agreeable  odor  and  taste,  although  both 
odor  and  taste  vary  exceedingly.  It  consists  of  water,  alcohol,  tartaric  and 
acetic  acids,  bitartrate  of  potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  extractive  matter,  coloring 
matter,  vegeto-animal  matter,  and  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  or  rather  ether,  which 
has  been  named  cmanfhic  ether.  In  the  white  wines,  tannin  and  coloring 
matter  are  in  less  proportion  than  in  the  red  wines.  The  quantity  of  alcohol 
which  is  present  in  wine  differs  very  j^nuch,  some  of  the  weaker  German 
wines  containing  only  6*90  per  cent,  by  weight  of  alcohol,  while  strong  port 
wine  (from  Oporto^  in  Portugal)  contains  17-10  per  cent. 
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Properties. — Wine  is  an  excellent  alimulanl  in  the  advanced  stages  ol 
1)  phdid  fevers,  bein^  generally  beiler  suited  for  this  purpose  ilian  any  oAe 
;ilcoholic  liquid.  Ila  use  is  particularly  cnlled  for  where  delirium  is  present 
with  much  sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  and  when  ihe  nervous  sympioms  (n 
singultus,  subsullus  Icndinum,  and  sleeplessness,  unaccompanied  by  any  Iocs 
inflammation  or  congestion)  predominate.  The  use  of  wine  ia  fever  is  ooi 
ndicaled  wher  ihe  tongue  is  dry,  black,  or  red,  when  the  eyes  m 
red  or  suffused,  or  when  there  is  morbid  heat  of  the  surface ;  as  it  oftea 
proves  of  great  benefit  when  one  or  even  more  of  these  symptoms  are  pm{ 
em.  Wine  is  also  given  with  much  advantage  in  convalescence  from  acrid 
diseases,  in  chronic  debility,  especially  when  it  is  caused  by  excessive  w 
charges,  in  mortification  unaccompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  ia 
tetanus.  When  any  local  congestion  or  inflammation  is  present  or  may  be 
of  wine  in  the  treatment  of  disease  ia  for  the 
lischief.  Although  sherry  is  Uie  only  wine  ofr 
port  is  generally  employed  in  medicit 
When  its  greater  strength  and  its  astringent 
■ine,  when  pure,  is  always  to  be  preferred. 
idmissible  on  occounl  of  their  acidity  ;  bui 


appreliended,  the  adniini: 
most  part  calculated  to  do 
cinal  in  the  pbarmacopfeias 
and  Madeira  are  also  used. 
are  not  objectionable,  port 
deira  and  claret  are  often  ii 

not  the  case,  the  former  is  well  adapted  for  debilitated  or  broken-doi 

;  the  latter  when  the  employment  of  stronger  nines  might  prove  inil 

Sherry  is  chiefly  employed  In  the  preparation  of  the  medicated 

but  cape  wine,  on   account  of  its  cheapness,  is   usually  substituted  by  ll 

-uggists  of  England.     In  a  dieletical  point  of  view,  sherry  is  the  wins  I 

most  general  use,  and  is  likewise  the  one  calculated  to  agree  best  with  tat 

constitutions. 

Emploijmeni,  —  The  quantity  of  wine  which  should  be  administered  in  tl 
treatment  of  disease  varies  so  exceedingly  in  different  cases,  that  it  is  alim 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  on  the  subject.  From  eighi 
twenty  fluid  ounces  is  the  quantity  usually  given  in  the  twenty-four  houi 
and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  great  tolerance  of  wine 
disease.  As  an  injection  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  two  thirds  i 
port  wine  are  diluted  with  onejhird  of  water. 

Adidteriuiona. — The  only  adulterations  of  wine  which  are  of  important 
with  reference  to  its  medicinal  einployment,  are  the  additions  of  lead  or  lit 
which  are  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  acescency.  Tfc 
former  is  detected  by  the  black  precipitate  which  is  produced  on  the  additio 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  latter  by  the  white  precipitate  formed  wil 
solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia.  English  port  is  sometimes  made  of  a  simd 
portion  of  real  port  mixed  with  cider,  juice  of  elder-berries,  and  brandy,  ra| 
rendered  astringent  with  logwood  and  alum.  In  the  United  8laia| 
of  latter  )eai-s,  the  cheapness  of  genuine  wines  has  left  litlle  motive  for  ma* 
ufaciuring  these  faclicious  imitations.  The  wines  most  frequently  imiiatsj 
are  port  and  Madeira,  and  cider  is  the  chief  spurious  ingredient. 
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SPIRIT  OP  AMMONIA. 

(jimm§nm  SpirtM.) 

DetcripHon.  —  This  is  a  transparent,  colorless  liquid,  with  a  pungent  ani- 
moniacal  odor,  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  acts  as  an  alkali 
oo  vegetable  colors.  The  Dublin  and  London  preparations  effervesce  with 
the  stronger  acids.     Its  specific  gravity  is  -860. 

Properties  and  Uses, — This  is  a  stimulant  of  some  power,  and  may  be 
med  as  such  in  the  same  cases  as  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas,  or  of  the 
•asqui-carbonate.  The  dose  is  from  one  half  to  one  and  a  half  fluid  drams 
in  some  aromatic  water,  or  in  camphor-mixture.  It  is  generally  employed 
in  the  following  form : — 

AmOXATIO     tPIBIT     OV     AMMOITIA. 
(SpMtus  AmmotUm  Jramatieus.) 

Take  Spirit  of  Ammonia,  by  measure,  3  pounds;  : 

Essential  Oil  of  Lemons,  2  drams ; 
Nutmegs,  bruised,  i  ounce ; 
Cinnamon,  bruised,  3  drams. 

Macerate  In  a  close  vessel  for  three  days,  shaking  occasionally ;  then  distil 
one  and  a  half  pounds.  This  is  an  excellent  and  agreeable  stimulant  in 
fainting,  hysteria*  nervous  debility,  and  flatulent  colic.  The  dose  is  from 
tbirty  drops  to  one  fluid  dram  in  distilled  water  or  in  camphor-mixture. 


YBA8T. 

(Otraism  Fermentu$ii.) 

Description. — Yeast,  or  barm,  is  a  vegetable  product  developed  in  vinous 
liquids  during  the  process  of  fermentation.  It  is  employed  as  a  stimulant  in 
die  advanced  stages  of  typhoid  fevers,  and  in  the  form  of  enema  in  tympani- 
tiSf  and  has  been  highly  spoken  of  in  cases  where  wine  is  inadmissible  in 
consequence  of  inflammatory  symptoms. 

Properties  and  Uses. — Its  principal  use  at  present  is  for  the  preparation 
of  a  stimulating  cataplasm  for  foul  and  irritable  sores,  the  fetor  of  which  it 
corrects,  and  at  the  same  time  promotes  the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  It 
has  been  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  with  great  benefit  as  an  application 
to  recent  bruises :  it  is  simply  spread  on  lint,  and  the  injured  parts  covered 
with  it ;  the  sooner  it  is  applied  after  the  accident,  the  more  prompt  and  cer- 
tiin  are  its  effects. 

SALT. 
(SoiH  CkhrtdmL) 

Description. — Common  salt  crystallizes  in  transparent,  colorless  cubes ; 
it  has  an  agreeable  saline  taste,  but  no  odor.     Its  density  is  2*557. 

Properties. — Taken  internally  in  moderate  quantities,  salt  acts  as  a  mild 
stimulant  to  the  digestive  organs,  promoting  the  assimilation  of  the  food ; 
on  which  account,  as  well  as  in  consequence  of  its  agreeable  flavor,  it  is  used 
generally  by  man  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  an  adjunct  to  nearly  every 
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lubstance  employed  by  him  as  an  anicle  of  diet.  It  is  also  said  to  prore 
Krviceablm  to  llio  aliineniary  canal,  insBmucb  as  it  prevents  tlie  generation 
of  intestinal  worms,  lo  ivliich  those  who  use  liiile  or  no  sail  wiili  ilieJr  (bod 
U«  very  siihject.  In  somewbnt  larger  doses  it  acts  as  a  mild  cathartic,  forn>- 
iiig  a  principal  inf^redient  in  many  mineral  waters,  in  which  it  aiigtnenis  ibe 
operaiion  of  ilie  oilier  laxative  salts.  It  also  proves  emetic  in  doses  of  one 
or  two  ounces ;  and  in  one  instance,  a  poiind  of  it  taken  at  once  Itas  occa- 
tioned  death  with  all  llio  sympioniH  of  irriiurit  poiaoiiing.  Applied  lo  iba 
luHsre  of  the  body,  it  acts  as  a  local  aiimulatil,  producing  rubefuciion. 

Salt  is  not  much  employed  in  medicine.  As  an  emetic,  it  may  be  idmiB- 
iatered  in  nnrcotic  poisoning  in  the  absence  of  oilier  substances;  as  a  calbv 
tic,  it  is  no!  given  alone,  but  is  advantageously  combined  with  ibe  other  aalioa 
catbanics  ;  as  an  anlhelminiic,  a  strong  sohilion  has  been  injected  into  tha 
rectum  to  destroy  ascarides;  as  a  general  stimulant,  it  is  used  in  some  forms 
of  dyspepsia,  and  in  scrofulous  and  other  glandular  enlargements  ;  and  U 
■  topical  agent  it  is  added  lo  both  bot  and  cold  ballis,  when  liiey  are  intended 
to  act  as  local  stimulants.  A  saturated  solution  of  common  suit  is  employed 
with  much  success  as  a  lotion  in  cbrouic  granular  opbthalmia.  In  cholen 
and  some  other  diseases  in  which  the  saline  constituents  of  the  blood  are 
deficient,  a  solution  consisting  of  two  drams  of  the  muriate,  and  two  scrtiplei 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  sixty  fluid  ounces  of  water,  bas  beeo 
injected  into  the  veins,  but  the  rcsulis  were  not  more  successful  than  (how 
which  followed  the  oiber  methods  of  treatment. 

EnjtUtt/ment. — As  a  stimulant,  the  dose  is  from  ten  grains  lo  a  dram ;  n 
■0  emetic,  from  one  to  two  ounces,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  For  baths, 
one  or  two  pounds  may  be  added  to  from  lliree  to  live  gallons  of  either  cold 
or  warm  v 

Salt,  dissolved  in  the  best  quality  of  brandy,  is  an  excellent  remedy  &r 
■ore  throat  and  all  kinds  of  ulcers  ;  it  may  likewise  be  employed  to  dispene 
scrofulous  and  other  swellings,  fistula,  tumors,  wens,  &c.  A  teaspoonful 
taken  frequently  is  useful  lo  clieck  internal  hemorrhage  of  every  descriplioo, 
and,  apjilied  externally,  to  arrest  bleeding  from  wounds.  It  is  also  good  for 
fevers,  dyspepsia,  &c. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Bond,  a  botanic  physician  of  this  city,  prescribed  salt,  mixed 
with  vinegar  and  hot  water,  with  great  success  In  the  treatment  of  cholera  in 
the  ye.ir  1S32,  and  recommends  it  strongly  in  most  complaints  of  ihe  stom- 
acb,  in  the  following  proportion:  common  fine  salt,  a  lablespoonful ;  pure 
cider-vinegar,  two  tablespoonfuls  ;  boiling  water,  balf  a  pint.  The  wliole  is 
taken  immediately,  and  as  hot  as  possible.  In  half  an  hour  giv«  an 
injection  of  the  same  preparation,  about  a  pint  in  quantity,  sweetened  with 
molasses.  Repeat  this  as  occasion  requires.  For  children,  sweeten  will) 
loaf-sugar,  and  administer  often  according  to  llieir  age,  from  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  lablespoonful. 

Incompaliblct. — Nitrate  of  ailrer. 
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SAL-AMMONIAC. 
(Ammtmim  BfdroeUmwt.) 

Deicripiion. — This  salt  is  found  in  nature,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of 
volcanoes.  Mount  Etna  furnishes  it  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  pro- 
onrod  by  the  manufacturers  on  the  large  scale,  by  decomposing  the  sulphate 
of  ammonia  which  is  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  or  from  the  car* 
bonate  of  ammonia  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bones.  In  either  case,  the 
decomposing  agent  employed  is  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium).  It  is 
permanent  in  the  air ;  exposed  to  heat,  it  sublimes  unchanged.  It  is  soluble 
10  2*72  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water ;  it  is 
who  soluble  in  alcohol.  During  its  solution  in  water,  a  great  degree  of  cold 
at  produced.  This  salt  is  best  characterized  by  the  evolution  of  gaseous 
oamonia,  which  takes  place  when  it  is  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  quicklime. 

Properties. — As  a  topical  remedy,  sal-ammoniac  is  very  generally  em- 
ployed as  an  ingredient  in  discutient  lotions,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  cold 
produced  during  its  solution  in  water,  as  an  external  refrigerant.  In  this 
rospect  it  is  used  as  a  cooling  application  for  various  kinds  of  inflammatioDy 
lod  especially  for  erysipelas  and  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  in  combination  with  a  decoction  of  wormwood,  forma 
an  excellent  application  for  inflammations  resulting  from  sprains  or  contu- 
•iona.  It  should  be  applied  warm.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain,  a  wash 
aade  of  sal-ammoniac,  vinegar,  and  water,  is  very  useful  in  allaying  the  heat 
of  the  head. 

EmploymenU — It  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  or  in  vinegar  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  two  drams  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  in  a  pint  of  liquid,  to 
which  rectified  spirit  is  generally  added.  A  refrigeratory  mixture  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  five  parts  each  of  this  salt  and  of  nitre  in  sixteen  parts 
of  water,  which  will  reduce  the  temperature  fortjr^degrees.  If  an  over-dose 
bo  taken,  vomiting  should  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  mucilaginous  and 
demulcent  drinks. 

Incompatibles. — Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  potash,  soda,  lime,  roagnesiat 
■od  their  carbonates,  and  most  metallic  salts. 


COFFEE. 

(O^m  Arahiea.) 

History. — It  is  said  that  an  Arabian  shepherd,  about  the  sixth  century, 
having  observed  the  goats  of  his  flock,  as  often  as  they  browsed  upon  the 
coiTee-fruit,  to  skip  about  and  display  other  signs  of  intoxication,  was  induced 
to  try  the  effects  of  the  berry  upon  himself,  and  thus  discovered  its  exhila- 
rating property.  The  tree  is  a  native  of  southern  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and 
b  found  growing  wild  at  Liberia,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  African  conti- 
nent. Considerable  attention  has  long  been  paid  to  its  culture  in  its  native 
country,  particularly  in  Yemen,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mocha,  from  which  the 
demands  of  commerce  were  at  first  almost  exclusively  supplied.     About  the 
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veer  1690,  i[  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch  into  Java,  and  in  1718  into  tlieir 
colony  of  Surinam.  Soon  after  ihia  latter  period,  tlie  French  succeeded  u 
introducing  it  into  llieir  West  India  islands,  Cayenne,  and  the  isles  of  Frsnce 
■nd  Bourbon;  and  it  h;ia  subse()uenily  made  its  way  into  the  other  West 
India  islands,  various  parts  of  tropical  America,  the  peninsula  of  Hindoslan, 
and  Ceylon.  The  tree  is  raised  from  the  seeds,  and  transplanted  at  a  auil*- 
ble  size;  they  continue  bearing  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 

The  character  of  coffee  varies  considerably  with  the  climate  and  mode  nf 
culture.  The  Mocha  coffee,  which  is  in  smaU  and  roundish  grains,  Ukes 
precedence  of  all  other  varieties,  but  very  liiile  of  it  is  now  imported  iolo 
Europe  or  America,  The  J«m  cnffee  is  generally  esteemed  most  highly  id 
this  coiiniry,  and  commands  the  highest  price;  but  our  chief  supplies  are 
derived  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Some  good  coffee  has 
also  hc«n  recently  imported  from  the  African  republic  of  Liberia,  Coffee  is 
(houglii  to  improve  by  age,  losing  a  portion  of  its  strength,  and  tlius  acquiriog 
a  more  agreeable  flavor.  It  is  much  belter  when  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
ripe  upon  the  tree,  than  as  ordinarily  collected.  The  grains  should  be  hard, 
and  so  heavy  as  readily  to  sink  in  water.  When  soft,  light,  black  or  dark 
colored,  or  musty,  tbcy  are  inferior. 

Prnpftlies  and  Uses. — The  exhilarating  effects  of  coffee,  united  with  id 
delicious  flavor  when  suitably  qualified  by  cream  and  sugar,  have  given  risa 
to  its  hahiiual  employment  as  an  article  of  diet.  lis  use  for  this  purpose  hu 
prevailed  from  the  earliest  periods  of  history  in  Persia  and  Arabia.  lo  1SI7 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Turks  into  Constantinople,  whence  ii  was  carried 
to  France  and  England  about  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  century.  From 
its  strong  and  excessive  use  by  the  French,  particularly  the  Parisians,  it  Las 
been  supposed  to  be  injurious  lo  the  complexion,  and  this  belief  prevented 
ita  general  introduction  into  Germany,  Poland,  and  some  other  Europmi 
countries,  until  about  a  hundred  years  later.  Since  that  period  ita  use  has 
been  gradually  extended  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  superiority 
claimed  for  ibis  beverage,  as  prepared  among  the  oriental  nations,  is  strongly 
denied  by  an  intelligent  English  author,  who  recently  visited  Constantinople. 

The  common  infusion  of  coffee  is  found  to  be  a  stimulating  tonic  which 
is  a  useful  addition  to  ibe  materia  medica.  Dr.  Pickford,  of  England,  stales 
that,  "  from  ihe  great  importance  which  attaches  to  the  treatment  of  cholera, 
he  feels  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  him  lo  impart  lo  others  the  experience 
which  recent  opportunities  have  afforded  him  of  the  effects  of  coffee  in  lbs 
cholera  of  infanta. 

*'  In  the  case  of  an  infant  at  ihe  breast,  to  which  he  was  called  lale,  to 
whom  the  usual  remedies  bad  been  administered  unavallingly  for  four  daya, 
the  exhibition  of  coffee  was  attended  with  complete  success.  The  incessant 
vomiting  and  purging  had  produced  extreme  emaciation,  the  abdomen  was 
disiended,  and  (he  pulse  fre<]uent  and  small ;  there  was  great  restlcsslesa,  and 
sleeping  with  the  eyes  half  opened,  and  convulsive  motions  of  the  eyes  when 
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awake.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  nourishing  diet,  and  external  stimu- 
lants, having  been  fruitlessly  exhibited,  Dr.  Pickford  determined  to  have 
recourse  to  cofTee,  which  he  knew  to  have  been  recommended  as  a  stimula- 
ting tonic  by  Dr.  Dewees,  of  Philadelphia.  He  began  with  a  small  dose,  a 
scruple  infused  with  two  ounces  of  water,  with  one  ounce  of  sirup,  giving  a 
Urge  spoonful  every  hour.  The  effect  was  surprising :  the  vomiting  was 
arrested,  and  tlie  evacuations  became  more  consistent,  improved  in  color,  and 
lets  frequent.  The  amendment  progressed  so  rapidly,  that  by  the  tenth  day 
the  child  was  discharged  as  cured. 

*'  The  effects  were  equally  good  in  a  little  girl  fourteen  weeks  old,  in  whom 
the  vomiting  was  not  so  severe,  but  the  diarrhoea  was  quite  as  copious.  In 
this  case  also  the  coffee  was  given,  after  other  means  had  been  tried,  and  the 
patient  greatly  reduced." 

Dr.  Pickford  has  since  used  this  remedy  in  children  of  different  ages,  from 
fbor  weeks  to  two  years  and  a  half.  The  doses  varied  from  half  a  scruple 
to  two  scruples  daily.  He  also  administered  it  to  children  laboring  under 
premonitory  symptoms,  especially  where  the  evacuations  had  been  very 
fight-colored.  The  effect  was  always  favorable,  except  in  one  case,  and  in 
that  he  was  called  too  late. 

The  benefit  of  coffee,  especially  in  bilious  diarrhoea,  has  been  extolled  by 
Lauzow  and  Chultze  in  the  first  volume  of  '*  Richter*s  Arzneimittellehre.^^ 
West,  in  1813,  found  a  combination  of  coffee  and  opium  very  useful  in  the 
epidemic  of  that  year.  Coffee  has  long  been  employed  by  the  common  peo- 
ple of  Germany  as  a  remedy  after  excessive  indulgence  in  spirit-drinking.  It 
11  known  to  have  the  property  of  promoting  digestion,  and  accelerating  the 
action  of  the  bowels.  A  cup  of  coffee  taken  after  a  hearty  meal  will  often 
relieve  the  sense  of  oppression  so  apt  to  be  experienced,  and  enable  the 
stomach  to  perform  its  oflSce  with  comparative  facility. 

The  purgative  action  of  burnt  coffee  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Pickford  to  its 
tonic  exciting  properties.  Like  some  other  substances,  in  small  doses  it  is 
capable  of  restraining  diarrhoea,  while  in  large  quantities  it  acts  as  a  cathar- 
tic. The  physiological  explanation  of  this  opposite  effect  of  the  same  remedy 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  motor  nerves,  which,  being 
weakened,  are  by  its  moderate  stimulus  restored  to  their  normal  state  of 
excitement,  and  thereby  diarrhoea  depending  on  their  paralysis  is  cured.  In 
tfab  way  also  is  explained  its  aperient  action  in  larger  doses  on  adults,  by  its 
OTcr-stimulating  these  nerves,  and  so  promoting  increased  movement  of  the 
intestines.  If  taken  in  very  large  quantities,  it  leaves,  after  its  first  effects 
are  passed,  a  degree  of  nervous  derangement  or  depression  equivalent  to  the 
previous  excitement;  and  its  habitual  immoderate  employment  is  well  known 
very  greatly  to  injure  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  frequently  to  give  rise  to 
troublesome  dyspeptic  affections.  This  result  is  peculiarly  apt  to  take  place 
in  individuals  of  naturally  susceptible  nervous  systems,  and  in  those  of  sed- 
entary habits. 
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Atn  Ditififecting  Agent.  —  Coffee  is  one  of  lli«  most  powerful  means,  nof 
Otilr  of  rendering  animal  and  vegetable  effluvia  innoxious,  bui  of  aciuaftjr 
desiroyiiig  il>i-m.  It  is  stated,  in  the  "  London  Medical  Gazette,"  ihil  i 
raom,  in  tvlilch  meat  in  an  advanced  degree  of  decomi>oEition  was  kept  (bt 
time,  W39  instantly  deprived  of  all  smell  on  an  open  cofiee-roasler 
being  carried  llirough  ll,  cotitairiing  a  pound  of  newly-roasled  coffee.  In 
aciollier  room,  exposed  lo  the  clHiivium  occasioned  by  ibe  ctearJiig  owl  of  i 
dung-pit.  so  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ammonia  in  great  quantity  couU 
be  chemically  detected,  the  stench  was  completely  removed  within  half  t 
minute,  on  the  employment  of  three  ounces  of  fresh-roasted  coffee ;  irliilc  tin 
other  parts  of  the  house  were  pcrmBuenily  cleared  of  the  same  smell  by  being 
traverntd  with  the  coffee-ronsler,  although  ihe  cleansing  of  the  duog-ptt  lasted 
for  several  hours  longer.  Even  the  smell  of  musk  and  castor,  which  can  not 
bfl  overpowered  by  any  other  substance,  is  completely  dispelled  by  the  fumes 
of  coff.  e  !  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  odor  of  asaftetida.  It  has  been 
remarked,  however,  that  animal  effluvia  are,  in  general,  more  readily  affected 
by  it  than  vegetable. 

That  here  an  actual  neutralization,  and  not  a  mere  envelopment  of  matter 
lakes  place,  is  shown  from  this — that  the  first  fumes  of  Ihe  coffee  are  imper- 
cepti1)le,  and  continue  so  unlil  a  point  of  saturation,  so  (o  speak,  is  reach«d, 
whereupon  the  obnoxious  smell  disappears,  and  that  of  the  coffee  predomi- 
nates. The  reverse  happens  with  other  aromatic  vapors,  and  even  with 
tcetic  acid  and  chlorine.  Here  both  coexist  until  the  one  completely  pr^ 
ponderatcs.  The  simplest  form  in  which  to  use  it  against  contagious  iDatter 
is  111  powder.  The  ivell-drled  berry  is  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  to 
be  sti'iiwcd  over  a  moderately-heated  Iron  plate,  until  the  powder  assumes  a 
dark-'irown  tint,  Caffeic  acid,  and  the  empyrcumatic  coffee-oll,  act  mon 
readily  la  very  minute  quantUy. 


TONICS. 

OX-GALL. 
rrW  finlaH  J 

Description. — This  substance  is  the  fluid  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  of 
the  ox,  Inspissated  by  heat.  Anciently  it  was  much  employed  in  nicdicioe, 
but  fell  completely  into  disuse  until  within  the  last  few  years,  when  it  baa 
been  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  profession,  as  an  excellent  bmic 
in  various  forms  of  dyspepsia. 

Pripurnlion.  —  The  gall  may  he  refined  In  the  following  manner:  Taka 
of  fresh  ox-ga!I,  one  quart ;  alum,  one  ounce  ;  chloride  of  soda,  one  ounce- 
Boil  one  pint  of  gall,  and  skim  ;  add  the  alum,  and  keep  it  on  the  fire  for 
some  lime ;  boil  ihe  other  part  of  the  gall  as  before,  and  add  the  sail  in  the 
aame  way  as  the  alum :  keep  both  these  solutions  bottled  separately  for  three 
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months;  then  decant  off  the  clear  liquid;  mix  them  in  equal  proportions;  t 
tfiick,  yellow  coagulum  is  immediately  formed,  leaving  the  re6ned  gall  clear 
md  colorless. 

Properties. — The  ox-gall,  as  analyzed  by  Berzelius,  is  found  to  contain 
— *1.  Bilin.  2.  Cholepyrrhin.  3.  Mucus.  4.  Extractive  matters.  6.  A 
peculiar  fatty  matter  (Cholestertn).  6.  Oleate,  magarate,  and  sterate  of 
soda*  7.  Chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  lactnte  of  soda,  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  composition,  as  well  as  its  common  effects,  proves 
bile  to  be  a  powerful  chemical  agent,  alkaline  in  principle,  and  well  calculated 
for  the  digestion  of  oleaginous  substances. 

Ox-gall  produces  effects  on  the  human  system  very  analogous  to  those  of 
buman  bile :  it  promotes  digestion,  proves  tonic,  and  is  prominently  laxative. 
Bile  appears  to  be  the  chief  agent  that  maintains  the  peristaltic  motion*  It 
is  considered  the  most  natural  cathartic  that  can  be  used,  and  the  repugnance 
with  which  it  is  taken  is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  objection  to  its  employment. 
When  the  normal  peristaltic  motion  is  feeble,  and  the  bowels  incline  to  cos- 
tireness,  no  article  is  better  adapted  than  this ;  and  when  duodenal  digestion 
is  imperfect,  from  a  want  of  the  natural  biliary  secretion,  the  ox-gall  will 
a«rve  as  a  substitute. 

BeePs  gall  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  in  flatulent  and  even  lead  colic. 
It  has  often  given  relief,  when  many  other  more  **  fashionable"  remedies  Imd 
Idled.  As  a  remedy  in  intermittents,  it  has  been  much  esteemed  by  some 
country  practitioners,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  better  common  cathartic  for 
dyspeptic  habits. 

Employment. — The  dose  is  a  few  grains  of  the  dried  gall,  or  from  ten  to 
fifteen  drops  of  the  fluid  bile.  The  most  convenient  form  of  using  it  is  in 
pills.  These  may  be  coated  with  sugar,  flour,  or  any  other  substance  desired, 
and  thus  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  gall  is  obviated. 

The  editor  of  the  '*  Medical  Reformer,"  of  1845,  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  the  use  of  this  remedy :  *'  We  administer  it  in  those  cases  of 
dyspepsia  accompanied  with  flatulency,  sour  eructations,  and  obstinate  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  has  been  attended 
with  happier  results  than  all  other  remedies  that  we  have  ever  exhibited  in 
such  cases. 

**  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  make  trial  of  it,  we  subjoin  our 
mode  of  preparing  it.  We  empty  the  contents  of  three  large  galls  into  a 
qaart  bowl,  which  we  immerse  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and  keep  the 
water  boiling  gently  for  the  space  of  six  or  eight  hours,  or  until  the  gall  shall 
have  acquired  the  consistence  of  thick  molasses.  We  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire  and  let  it  stand  till  it  becomes  cool,  when  we  mix  it  with  a  powder 
composed  of  five  parts  of  finely-pulverized  golden  seal  and  one  part  of  cap* 
•icum,  and  mould  into  a  pill-mass.  We  then  divide  it  into  five-grain  pills, 
tod  administer  from  two  to  four,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  three 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.     Under  this  treatment  an  immediate  change 
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generally  takes  place :  the  acidity  is  rectified,  the  distress  at  the  stomacb 
removed,  the  bowels  become  regular,  and  the  stools  natural.  After  using 
the  pills  in  this  way  for  a  few  days,  one  dose  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and 
after  administering  two  doses  a  day,  if  the  bowels  continue  regular,  give  them 
but  once.  Usually  we  have  discontinued  them,  at  the  end  of  about  Ibor 
weeks,  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  if  the  bowels  appeared  disposed 
to  become  constipated  again,  we  have  ordered  them  to  be  resumed  once  a 
day  or  once  in  two  days,  according  to  the  symptoms,  until  a  complete  cure 
was  effected." 

Dr.  Prince,  of  Lebtz,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  informs  me  that  he  uses 
beePs  gall  in  most  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver  with  signal  benefit.  He 
combines  it  with  mandrake,  forms  it  into  pills,  and  gives  three  or  four  once 
or  twice  a  day.  He  says  it  acts  upon  the  human  system  as  oil  does  upon  a 
watch,  or  other  machinery,  making  it  *'  run  easy." 


IRON  FILINGS. 

(Ferri  FUum  <t  Limmtura.) 

Properties  and  Uses. — Iron  filings  were  at  one  time  much  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  at  the  present  day  they  are  seldom  employed.  The  dose  of  them 
was  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  dram,  administered  in  the  form  of  electuary  or 
bolus  made  with  molasses  or  honey. 

More  recently  the  employment  of  metallic  iron,  reduced  to  a  state  of 
minute  division  by  means  of  hydrogen  (fer  reduit  of  the  French),  has  been 
employed  in  continental  Europe,  its  use  having  been  introduced  by  MM. 
Quevenne  and  Miquelard.  To  obtain  it,  a  certain  quantity  of  black  oxyde 
of  iron  (JEthiops  martis)  is  introduced  into  a  tube  of  porcelain  which  is 
heated  to  redness,  and  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  is  then  passed  over  it  until 
it  is  reduced.  When  well  prepared  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  light  powder, 
of  a  bright  grayish-slate  color,  in  very  minute  division,  and  free  from  any 
trace  of  sulphur.  The  advantages  which  this  preparation  is  said  to  possess 
are,  first,  that  it  is  readily  acted  on  by  the  weak  acids  (the  lactic  and  muriatic) 
which  are  ordinarily  present  in  the  gastric  juice  during  digestion ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  it  is  free  from  the  inky  taste  which  the  preparations  of  iron  possess 
in  a  degree  proportioned  to  their  solubility.  The  dose  of  it  is  from  one  to 
ten  grains,  and  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill  or  of  bolus. 

The  general  effects  of  the  ferruginous  preparations,  when  their  use  has 
been  continued  for  some  time,  are  tonic  and  astringent;  but,  when  they  have 
been  given  in  too  large  doses,  or  their  use  persisted  in  for  loo  long  a  period, 
they  produce  a  state  of  over-excitement,  characterized  by  a  feeling  of  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head,  general  fullness,  and  by  other  uneasy  sensa- 
jl  3  lions.     The  morbid  state  of  the  system  in  which  the  preparations  of  iron  are 

:ij;  J.  generally  found  most  useful  is  that  which  has  been  denominated  an(tmxa^ 

or  deficiency  of  blood.     Their  employment  is  contra-indicated  where  there 
.  is  any  tendency  to  inflammation  or  active  hemorrhage  in  the  system,  where 
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there  is  irritability  of  the  digestive  organs,  in  persons  of  a  full  habit  of  body, 
and  in  those  prone  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

AMMONIA-TARTRATB     OF     IRON. 

(nrri  Amm&nio-TartnM,) 

Description. — This  preparation  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  brilliant  scales 
semi-transparent,  and  of  a  beautiful  reddish-brown  color.     It  is  odorless,  and 
has  a  sweetish,  slightly  chalybeate  taste.     It  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight 
of  water  at  60^,  and  in  a  much  less  quantity  of  boiling  water;  it  is  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Properties. — This  excellent  preparation  of  iron  is  void  of  all  astringency. 
It  is  peculiarly  suited  as  a  tonic  for  those  derangements  of  the  uterine  organs, 
in  which  the  ferruginous  salts  are  indicated.  Its  not  disagreeable  taste,  its 
solubility  in  water,  and  the  permanency  of  its  composition,  give  it  an  advan- 
tage over  most  of  the  other  preparations  of  iron. 

Employment. — The  doses  are  from  five  to  eight  grains  in  powder,  pill,  or 
solution,  or  as  a  bolus  in  honey. 

JncompcUibles. — The  mineral  acids,  and  all  astringent  vegetable  prepara- 
tiofls. 

8ACCHABINB     CARBONATE     OF     IRON. 
fl^ri  Oari^fuu  Saeckanumm.) 

Description. — This  is  a  grayish  or  bluish-green  powder,  inodorous,  with 
a  sweetish,  strongly-chalybeate  taste.  The  carbonate  of  iron  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias (ferri  svbcarhonas)  contains  but  little  carbonic  acid  ;  the  precipitate 
during  the  washing  and  drying  absorbs  oxygen,  loses  nearly  the  whole  if  not 
all  its  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  almost  entirely  converted  into  sesqui-oxyde 
of  iron.  Saccharine  matter,  when  used  in  the  preparations  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  prevents  in  great  measure  this  change.  It  was  first  recommended  by 
Dr.  Becker,  a  German  physician,  as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  and  that  idea  was  carried  out  by  Klauer,  a  German 
chemist,  who  first  made  the  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron.  M.  Valett,  of 
Paris,  has  introduced  a  new  method  for  preparing  this  article,  in  which  the 
protection  from  oxydating  is  much  more  complete ;  the  materials  and  prod- 
uct of  his  process  are  kept  continually  in  contact  with  saccharine  matter,  by 
using  weak  sirups  for  both  dissolving  the  salts  and  washing  the  precipitate. 
His  formula  for  preparing  the  protocarbonate  is  the  following :  Take  of  pure 
sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces;  carbonate  of  soda,  crystallized,  five  ounces,* 
honey,  two  and  a  half  ounces ;  sirup  and  boiling  water,  of  each  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  each  in  a 
pint  of  the  water,  and  to  each  solution  add  a  fluid  ounce  of  sirup,  and  mix 
the  two  solutions  in  bottles  just  large  enough  to  hold  them,  close  them  tightly 
with  stoppers,  and  set  them  aside  for  the  precipitate  to  subside ;  pour  oflT  the 
superabundant  liquor,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  warm  water  sweetened 
until  the  washings  no  longer  have  a  saline  taste ;  then  place  it  upon  a  flannel 
cloth,  and  forcibly  express  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible,  then  immediately 
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mix  it  with  tfae  hooey,  and  evaporate  it  as  rapidly  and  carefully  as  possible 
to  ptlulor  consistence.  It  should  be  of  t  uniform  dark  color,  and  a  siron^ 
ferruginous  taste.  It  ia  readily  soluble  in  acids,  and  contains  baifits  weight 
of  carbonate  of  protoxyde  of  iron. 

Propertiet. — Tliis  preparation  ts  superior  to  any  mode  from  that  metal, 
from  its  unchangeableneas  and  easy  solubility  in  acida.  It  u  particularly 
useful  in  chlorosis  and  amenorrhu!!),  nnd  other  female  complaints,  and  ap- 
pears to  act  favorably  by  increasinj^  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  causing 
the  capillary  system  to  become  more  fully  injected,  and  the  lips  to  assume 
a  redder  color. 

Emjiliiymetit. —  It  may  be  given  in  divided  doses  10  the  extent  of  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Fifteen  grains  of  this  article  have 
been  observed  to  produce  headache  and  sense  of  fullness  in  the  head. 

/iiroi»;tari7>/f«.— Acids  and  acidulous  salts,  and  all  astringent  regelable 
preparations. 

PRUSSIAN     BLUE. 

Properties  and  Vsct. — This  substance  has  been  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  iniermitlcnt  and  remitienl  fevers,  and  in  dysentery,  for  tvbich  it  is 
slated  to  have  proved  a  very  elfectual  remedy.  It  haa  also  been  employed 
in  Germany  with  success  in  some  cases  of  old-standing  epilepsy.  But,  ac- 
cording to  more  recent  observations,  it  appears  to  possess  very  little  thera' 
peutical  powers.  The  dose  in  which  it  has  been  administered  is  from  ibroe 
to  six  grains  four  times  a  day. 


CHARCOALS. 


PUBE  CHARCOAL. 

Carbon  is  an  elementary  substance  extensively  diffused  in  nature,  and 
forms  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  In  i 
state  of  perfect  purity,  crystallized,  it  constitutes  ibe  diamond,  and  in  stales 
more  or  less  pure  it  forms  the  black  lead,  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coals,  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  charcoals. 

The  d'Mtnoni,  or  crystallized  carbon,  is  found  principally  in  India  and 
Brasit.     It  is  perfectly  transparent,  and  the  hardest  and  most  brilliant  sub- 
stance in  nature.     Its  specific  gravity  is  about  3-6.     It  is  perfectly  fixed 
unalterable  in  the  fire,  provided  air  be  completely  excluded  ;  but  it  is  com- 
bustible in  air  or  oxygen,  the  product  being  the  same  as  when  charcoal 
burned,  namely,  carbonic  acid. 

Next  to  diamond,  plumbago  and  anthracite  are  the  purest  natural  forms  i 
carbon.  Plumbago  is  the  substance  of  which  black-lead  crucibles  and  peii' 
cils  are  made.     It  is  found  in  greatest  purity,  perhaps,  in  the  mine  of  Bor- 
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*owdale,  in  England ;  but  it  also  occurs  very  pure  in  this  country,  especially 
near  Bustleton,  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  carburet 
of  iron ;  but  in  very  pure  specimens  it  is  nearly  free  from  iron,  which  must 
therefore  be  deemed  an  accidental  impurity.  Anthracite  occurs  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly  in  the  United  States.  Immense  beds  of 
it  exist  in  Pennsylvania.  Bituminous  coal  is  a  form  of  the  carbonaceous 
principle,  in  which  the  carbon  is  associated  with  volatile  matter  of  a  bitumin- 
ous nature.  When  this  is  driven  off  by  the  process  of  charring,  as  in  the 
manu&cture  of  coal-gas,  a  kind  of  mineral  charcoal,  called  coke^  is  obtained, 
vorj  useful  in  the  arts  as  a  fuel. 


COMMON  CHARCOAL. 

Preparation*"^  Common  charcoal  is  not  considered  suflkiently  pure  for 
medical  exhibition,  as  all  the  volatile  portions  of  the  wood  are  not  completely 
expelled.  Lowits  directs  its  purification  to  be  conducted  in  the  following 
manner:  Fill  a  crucible  with  ordinary  charcoal  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
ittCe  on  a  perforated  cover.  Then  expose  the  whole  to  a  strong  red  heat, 
and  continue  the  ignition  as  long  as  a  blue  flame  issues  from  the  aperture  in 
the  cover.  When  this  ceases,  allow  the  charcoal  to  cool,  and  transfer  it 
qoickly  to  bottles,  which  must  be  well  stopped. 

Properties, — This  is  a  black,  shining,  porous  substance,  without  taste  or 
smell,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  When  exposed  to  the  air  after  ignition,  it 
increases  rapidily  in  weight,  absorbing  from  12  to  14  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
As  ordinarily  prepared,  it  contains  the  incombustible  part  of  xhp  wood, 
amounting  to  one  or  two  per  cent.,  which  is  left  in  the  form  of  ashes  when 
the  charcoal  is  burnt.  These  may  be  removed  by  digesting  the  charcoal  in 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  afterward  washing  it  thoroughly  on  a  filter  with 
boiling  water. 

Powdered  charcoal  is  antiseptic  and  absorbent,  and  is  employed  with 
advantage  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  attended  with  fetid  breath  and  putrid 
eructations ;  in  dysentery  it  has  the  effect  of  correcting  the  fetor  of  the  stools. 
As  a  remedy  in  obstinate  constipation,  it  proves  successful,  as  also  in  the 
nausea  and  confined  state  of  the  bowels  which  usually  attend  pregnancy.  In 
eonsequence  of  the  absorbent  and  antiseptic  properties  of  charcoal,  it  is 
invaluable  in  domestic  economy.  Meat  imbedded  in  it  in  close  vessels  is 
kept  perfectly  sweet  for  many  months ;  and  water  intended  for  long  voyages 
is  equally  preserved  by  the  addition  of  its  powder. 

Employment. — In  the  cholera  and  in  dysentery  it  is  given  in  doses  of 
twenty  grains,  frequently  repeated ;  and  the  fresh  powder  is  added  to  linseed 
cataplasms  as  a  useful  application  to  gangrenous  and  fetid  sores.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  dentifrice,  for  which  it  is  very  generally  employed,  as  by  its  me- 
chanical action  it  removes  incrustations  from  the  teeth,  and  by  its  antisepdc 
|K>wer8  it  corrects  the  fetor  of  the  breatli. 
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ANIMAL  CHARCOAL. 

((krh»  AnUmU$,) 

Description. — Ivoiy-black,  bone-black,  or  animtl  chareoaly  is  moally  pr 
pared  by  calcining  the  bones  of  animals  in  close  ressels.  Tbaa  obtained« 
contains  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  woald  aofit  it  for  the  pa 
poses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  pharmacy,  namely,  that  of  acting  as  a  decc 
orizing  agent  in  the  preparation  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids.  Processes  ai 
consequently  given  in  the  pharmacopoeias  for  porifying  the  commercial  artid 
It  is  a  black  powder,  possessing  a  slightly  alkaline  and  bitterish  taste,  u 
having  a  general  resemblance  to  powdered  vegetable  charcoal.  It  is,  boi 
ever,  more  dense  and  less  combustible  than  this  charcoal,  from  which,  mor 
over,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  burning  a  small  portion  of  it  on  a  red-h 
iron,  when  it  will  leave  a  residuum  imperfectly  acted  on  by  sulphuric  add 
whereas,  the  ashes  from  vegetable  charcoal  will  readily  dissolve  in  this  adi 
forming  a  bitterish  solution. 

Properties. — Animal  charcoal  is  used  in  pharmacy  for  decolorixing  rtg 
tables  principles,  such  as  quinia,  morphia,  &c.,  and  in  the  arts,  principdl 
for  clarifying  sirups  in  sugar-refining,  and  for  depriving  spirits  distilled  iN» 
grain  of  the  peculiar  volatile  oil,  which  imparts  to  them  an  anpleasant  tas 
as  first  distilled.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  used  is  to  mix  it  with  the  sol 
stance  to  be  decolorized,  and  to  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  some  tin 
The  charcoal  unites  chemically  with  the  coloring  matter,^and  the  solution  I 
filtration  is  obtained  white  and  transparent.  For  most  pharmaceutical  ope 
ations,  animal  charcoal  should  be  purified  by  muriatic  acid  from  phospha 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

After  animal  charcoal  has  been  employed  as  a  decolorizing  agent,  it  low 
its  powers  as  such ;  which,  however,  may  be  again  restored  to  it  by  dryii 
and  heating  to  redness.  When  properly  prepared,  if  it  be  incinerated  wii 
its  own  volume  of  red  oxyde  of  mercury,  it  is  dissipated,  leaving  only 
scanty  ash. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Rand,  of  Philadelphia,  states  as  the  result  of  many  careful  an 
IK  able  experiments,  that  "  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  drawing,  from  the  presei 

9-  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  the  following  conclusions  : — 

I  *^  **  1.  That  animal  charcoal  has  the  power  of  withdrawing,  when  used  at 

proper  temperature  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  most  known  vegetable  and  an 
mal  poisonous  principles,  and  certain  mineral  poisons  from  their  solutions. 

:JnS  "  2.  That,  given  at  the  same  time  with,  or  shortly  after  these  poisons  hav 

been  swallowed,  it  prevents  their  deleterious  action. 

^  ^,Jlf  *'  3.  That,  given  in  cases  of  poisoning,  it  can  exert  no  injurious  influenci 

ij'i*  but,  on  the  other  hand,  promotes  vomiting,  entangles  the  poison,  and  pre 

,{f;?|  J  tects  the  coals  of  the  stomach  against  it. 

ir'li;!!!  **4.  That,  although  it  can  not  be  substituted  for  the  usual  antidotes  i 

l*i  IS'  poisoning  by  mineral  substances,  yet  it  may  be  usefully  employed  in  cob 

junction  with  them,  or  in  their  absence." 
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MEDICAL   ELECTRICITY. 

As  the  Creator  has  formed  all  substances  upon  this  our  habitable  earth 
out  of  such  few  materials  that,  even  with  our  present  imperfect  chemical  skill, 
we  have  been  able  to  reduce  them  to  fifty-two  elements,  and  as  it  is  likely, 
18  our  progress  in  chemical  analysis  advances,  we  shall  find  this  number 
much  reduced ;  so,  in  this  same  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  that  invisible  and  extraordinary  agent  which  is 
at  once  a  terror,  and  the  ornament  of  the  sky,  as  developed  in  aurors  or  in 
lightning — which  is,  with  much  probability,  believed  to  be  the  safety  of  the 
auuriDer  on  the  boundless  ocean* — which  is  essential  to  the  purity  of  our 
atmosphere,  and  formed  the  crystalline  beauty  and  treasure  of  the  mineral 
kiDgdom,t  thus  bending  chemical  eflfects  to  its  power — is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  one  body  on  water,  and  that  body  the  same  which  maintains  the 
pltoets  in  their  orbits — the  sun — the  centre  of  the  planetary  system.  When 
•o  many  efifects  are  thus  seen  to  result  from  the  action  of  one  body  (the 
sun),  and  when  we  know  that  its  light  and  heat  are  necessary  to  the 
ezisteoce  of  every  organized  being  in  the  planetary  system,  what  an  idea 
becomes  impressed  upon  us  of  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Disposer  of  all 
things !     Well  may  we  exclaim  in  the  language  of  the  poet — 

^  Hi*  wisdom  guides  the  rushing  wind. 
And  tips  the  bolt  with  flame ; 
His  goodness  breathes  in  every  breeze. 
And  warms  in  every  beam  !*^ 

Neither  is  this  universality  of  action  peculiar  to  the  great  luminary  we  have 
been  speaking  of,  but  is  common  to  all  the  great  agents  in  nature  (and  even 
those  of  a  secondary  character).  Thus  we  see  the  multiplied  oflSces  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  moon,  &c.,  &x:. ;  indeed,  this  is  obvious. . 

It  is  well  known  that  electricity  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  powerful 
agents  in  nature ;  and  it  would  appear  that  it  is  not  only  the  great  principle 
that  supports  the  whole  planetary  world,  but  that  it  keeps  them  in  order  or 
in  their  several  spheres  by  the  specific  laws  which  govern  it ;  that  it  sustains, 
perpetuates,  "and  is  the  origin  of  life,'*  both  animal  and  vegetable;  that  the 
whole  creation,  including  every  substance,  is  filled  with  it,  and  that  it  is  ordi- 
narily diffused  in  all  animate,  inanimate,  or  inorganic  bodies.  When  this  is 
the  case,  there  is  uniformity  in  all  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  when  there  is  an 
unequal  distribution  of  this  fluid,  or  the  balance  is  deranged,  or  when  one 
body  contains  more  of  it  than  another,  then  an  instantaneous  and  powerful 
action  takes  place  in  the  laws  of  nature,  causing  great  commotion  or  convul- 
sions.    The  dreadful  thunder  then  is  heard,  and  the  vivid  lightnings  flash. 

*  Thermo-electric  eorrents  at  the  equator  being  believed  to  cause  polar  magnetbm. 
t  See  the  results  of  Becquere!,  Cross,  Pox,  snd  others,  in  producing  mineral  crystals  (bj  means 
af  dectrie  cnrrents  of  low  tension),  which  chemistiy  had  in  vain  previously  sttcmpted. 
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These  phenomena  are  produced  in  conaequence  ofantagoBiede  obiaele  hm 
iiooqiially  charged  with  electricity.  The  lower  clouds  that  paae  over  ll 
•erth  are  surcharged  wiih  it :  it  is  thrown  or  passes  to  tbo  earth  to  itrsHi 
the  loss  of  halance,  and  when  it  passes  it  becomes  visiblo  to  tbo  ajo  m  1 
•hape  of  lightning.  The  experiment  of  Dr.  Frankfio,  who  it  u  aaid  dii 
lightning  from  the  clouds,  is  illustrated  in  the  same  maooor.  Ao  aooooot 
giren  of  a  ship  at  sea,  in  which  the  lightning  passed  from  the  cloada  to  II 
water,  and  back  again  from  the  water  to  the  clouds*  bj  die  conductiof  m 
diom  of  the  masts  and  ropes  of  the  vessel :  when  the  cloada  contaiiied 
greater  quantity  of  electricity  than  the  watery  it  descended ;  and  whta  tl 
water  contained  more  than  the  clouds,  it  ascended,  to  equalise  the  f  aid,  < 
restore  the  loss  of  balance.  Tliis  is  also  shown  by  the  experiments  of  fl 
electrician,  who  passes  the  fluid  from  jar  to  jar  at  pleasure. 

Is  not  this  electricity,  then,  the  primum  mobile  of  the  human  ajaCem?  1 
it  not  the  source  of  life,  and  of  every  action  and  movement  of  the  body 
It  appears  that  the  brain  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  galTanic  battiin 
having  positive  and  negative  poles.  It  produces  the  action  ot  the  hear 
propelling  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  then,  as  Dr.  HamnKHii 
has  further  very  scientifically  suggested  to  me,  it  sends  the  blood  baei 
agaiii  to  the  heart  by  an  inherent  law  peculiar  to  itself,  by  which  h  retams  i 
a  circular  or  concentric  sphere ;  and  that  every  motion,  nervoaa  and  mntw 
lar,  is  derived  from  thb  all-powerful  and  wonderful  agent 

Even  before  the  present  century,  when  that  ibrm  of  electridty  was  aba 
known  which  is  developed  by  the  friction  of  glass  and  silk,  the  rapidity  will 
which  volition  was  transmitted  along  the  nerve  to  the  muscles  had  inducei 
many  persons  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  agent  employed  by  nature  t< 
traverse  the  high  road  of  the  nerves  as  the  messengers  of  its  will,  and  it  wt 
then  remarked  by  these  observers  that  these  latter  bodies  were  by  far  bette 
conductors  of  electricity  than  any  other  portion  of  the  human  frame.  I 
was  subsequently  observed  that  a  strong  spark  or  passage  of  electricity  aloni 
any  nerve  called  its  dependent  muscles  into  action.  These  facts,  combine(! 
with  others,  led  many,  even  at  that  early  period,  to  believe  that  the  nervoo! 
influence  and  electricity  were  identical ;  still  it  was  diflicult  to  co(pceive  boa 
electricity  of  such  high  tension  could  exist  in  the  human  body,  the  fluids  ol 
which  endow  the  entire  with  power  of  electrical  conduction.  But  when  the 
genius  of  Volta  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  unfolded 
to  the  world  a  new  form  of  electricity,  of  tension  so  low  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  nerves,  which  are  excellent  conductors,  the  animal  solids  would 
transmit  it  with  difficulty ;  and  when  it  was  further  seen  that  this  new  form 
of  electricity,  thus  developed  in  a  state  of  tension  so  low  as  to  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  exerted  on  the  muscles,  when 
transmitted  to  them  by  the  nerves,  a  stronger  action  than  frictional  electricity 
had  ever  done ;  and  further  still,  that  animal  matter  alone,  independent  of  met- 
als, could  constitute  an  arrangement  capable  of  developing  this  electricity,  the 
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electro-nervous  theory  received  a  great  accessioo  of  probability*  And  when, 
at  a  period  a  Utile  later,  Sir  Humplu*ey  Davy,  WoUaston,  Cruikshank,  and 
others,  had  shown  that  this  electricity  of  low  tension  was  capable  of  decom- 
posing saline  fluids,  and  of  eliminating  their  acid  constituent  at  one  extremity 
of  the  arrangement  and  their  alkaline  at  the  other,  it  was  soon  seen  that  the 
secretion  of  our  most  important  organs,  as  of  the  skin,  stomach,  liver,  intes- 
tinal canal,  &c.,  might  be  the  result  of  the  electrical  condition  of  these  organs 
impressed  upon  them  at  birth  by  divine  power;  and  hence,  after  the  discov- 
ery of  electro-magnetism  by  Oersted,  the  galvanometer  was  proposed  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  these  organs,  whose  secretions  are 
characterized  by  opposite  chemical  qualities,  were  not  also  in  opposite  states  ; 
and  the  result  of  this  beautiful  test  was  strongly  confirmatory  of  this  theory, 
for  these  organs  all  indicated  opposite  electric  states  whose  secretions  were 
of  opposite  chemical  natures.  Thus  the  skin,  whose  secretion  is  acid,  indi- 
cated positive  electricity  when  examined  by  the  galvanometer;  the  intestinal 
canal  indicated  negative  electricity,  and  its  secretion  has  been  proved  to  be 
alkaline,  except  in  the  stomach,  where  it  is  acid,  and  there  it  indicates  posi- 
tive electricity.  The  stomach  was  found  to  be  in  one  electric  state,  the  liver 
in  the  other,  the  chemical  nature  of  the  secretions  of  each  organ  always 
according  with  that  character  which  should  result  from  the  peculiar  electric 
polarity  in  which  the  organ  was  found  by  the  galvanometer  to  be. 

We  are  led  by  the  experiment  of  Dr.  Philip,  of  England  (on  the  identity 
of  the  nervous  influence  and  electricity),  and  the  amply-proved  existence  of 
kydro-electric  currents  circulating  between  the  organs  of  secretion  (as  shown 
by  Le  Donne,  Marianini,  Orioli,  and  Becquerel),  to  see  that  the  processes 
of  secretion  and  digestion  are  hydro-electric  phenomena,  and  thence  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  judiciously  administered  electricity  of  low  tension 
ID  restoring  a  healthful  condition  to  the  secreting  and  digestive  organs,  and 
to  witness  the  greatly  increasing  probability  that  in  all  cases  of  secretion, 
digestion,  sensation,  and  motion,  electricity  is  the  great  natural  agent  and  is 
identical  with  the  nervous  influence. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  vital  electric  current,  which  M.  Pr^ 
vost  has  shown  to  accompany  motion  in  the  living  animal,  is  really  the  cause 
of  all  human  motion,  and  are  led  to  look  with  confidence  to  the  use  of  artifi- 
cial electricity  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion  to 
•och  parts  of  the  human  body  as  have  become  partially  and  recently  de- 
prived of  it,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves,  arising  from 
either  slight  structural  alteration,  or  deficient  power  of  setting  Into  motion 
the  natural  electric  fluid  at  their  origin. 

But  we  now  come  to  apply  this  principle  to  disease.  And  first,  may  not 
heahh  depend  upon  an  equal  distribution  of  this  fluid  ?  When  it  is  lost  or 
suppressed,  or  is  in  any  respect  injured,  the  stimulus  imparted  to  the  secre- 
tions is  measurably  withdrawn,  and  they  become  incapable  of  performing 
their  offices,  by  which  excrementitious  materials  are  retained  in  the  system, 
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•ad  the  blood  becomet  dettrminad  to  diflmnt  orgtosy  atuBog 
•nd  infltmaiition.  And  does  not  tbif  tbedrj  aecoid  wkb  our  pmAifAofpail 
Tiewt  V  For,  ooder  these  drcamstiocet,  we  can  rettme  theae  ■uppmaed 
aeeretiona  by  the  application  of  heat  or.  vifalitjr,  which  ia  aynonyinoiia  with 
electricity.  TheD»  if  the  theory  be  true  thai  acute  diaeaaca  ariae  from  tha 
esceas  of  electrie  fluid*  and  chronic  diaeaaea  from  a  deficiency,  are  we  net 
iaadnetiFely  led  to  apply  it  for  the  removal  of  diaeaae  V  And  akhough  it  haa 
been  ao  highly  extolled  and  so  frequently  recommended,  haa  not  the  partial 
benefit  only  been  derived  from  the  want  of  a  judicioos  and  akilful  applk 
tion  of  it?  We  have  been  inclined  to  believe  this ;  and  great  light  baa 
oaat  upon  the  subject  by  my  friend  Dr.  Miller,  of  this  citj»  By  a  jadicioan 
and  extended  course  of  experiments,  he  informs  me  diat  he  has  been  veqr 
ancceaaful  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases.  He  has  diacovered  a  method  of 
applying  magnetism  different  from  anything  I  have  seen  or  read  ot  By  using 
Ae  common  small  magnetic  apparatus,  he  isolates  himself  and  paaaea  tha 
fluid  from  himself  to  the  patient,  and  also  by  the  direct  application  of  tha 
machine  to  the  naked  surface  of  the  body.  He  forms  his  diagnoses  of  <Ea- 
eaae  by  the  aame  means,  and  its  application  producea  the  most  peculiar  and 
increasingly  painful  effect  over  the  region  of  organa  which  are  diaeaaed. 

This  subject  deserves  further  investigation,  and  every  student  should  have 
a  small,  cheap  machine,  and  use  it  as  an  auxiliary  with  other  remediea. 

Watm*  is  a  fine  conductor  of  dectricity,  and  it  may  be  owing  to  tUa  that 
when  the  body  is  bathed  with  it  in  fevera,  the  auperabundance  of  bent  er 
electricity  is  rapidly  thrown  fit>m  the  body  through  this  medium,  wheteby 
the  bodily  temperature  is  equalized.  This  fluid  penetrates  every  organ  and 
tissue  of  the  body,  and  by  its  subtle  and  permeable  influence  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  remove  obstructions.  An  artist  in  this  city  is  now  constructing  an 
apparatus  by  which  he  intends  to  force  medicines  into  the  system ! 

Mesmerism,  which  is  now  so  often  indicated,  exerts  an  influence  on  the 
system,  and  its  application  has  and  may  control  disease.  We  have  some 
well-authenticated  cases  wherein  this  principle  has  been  successfully  applied 
for  the  cure  of  disease,  and  it  is  a  subject  which  merits  further  investigation. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  electro-magnetism  are  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Edward  S.  Clarke,  of  Dublin,  to  Dr.  Graves : — 

"  The  results  of  electro-magnetism  in  the  Meath-hospital  cases  include — 
amaurosis ;  ptosis ;  complete  paralysis  of  right  lower  extremity ;  partial  paraly- 
sis of  both  lower  extremities  ;  complete  paralysis  of  right  arm ;  lumbar  rheu- 
matism ;  sciatica ;  neuralgia,  femoral  and  brachial ;  oedema ;  catamenial  sup- 
pression and  irregularity  ;  spinal  irritability.     In  fine,  even  in  the  short  time,: 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  act  under  the  guidance  of  the  physicians  of  Dublif)  1 
(only  three  months),  I  have  verified  nearly  all  the  eflicacy  which  has  bithertt[!: 
been  attributed  to  this  science ;  and  great  as  I  have  shown  its  importance:^ ^. 
a  medical  agent  to  be  even  in  the  narrow  limits  as  yet  assigned^  to  it  by  the 
profession,  I  feel  assured  that  it  will  soon  be  found  applicable  to  a. far  more 
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range  of  diseases,  and  that  higher  triumphs  await  its  progress, 
wfaeo  it  shall  have  been  employed  by  the  profession  to  stimulate  the  func- 
tional performance  of  more  important  organs  than  those  to  which  it  has  as 
yet  been  applied.  This  opinion  I  found  on  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
tbeorj  which  has  led  to  its  adoption  as  a  medioel  agent,  namely,  its  identit) 
with  the  nervous  influence. 

'*  With  reference  to  the  facility  with  which  electricity  removes  various 
fbrois  of  disease,  I  believe  I  may  remark  that  I  have  found  it  to  act  more 
qaickly  in  neuralgia  than  in  any  other,  as  it  occasionally  cures  some  varieties 
of  tiiis  disease  in  two  or  three  applications,  but  in  others  it  often  requires  a 
feeble  electrical  current  for  many  successive  days. 

'*  Next  in  order  of  facility  come  rheumatism  and  sciatic  cases,  then  cases 
of  deafness.  After  these  come  some  varieties  of  catamenial  suppression.  It 
also  acts  readily  on  some  curable  forms  of  amaurosis,  then  in  partial  paraly- 
aist  and  with  greater  difficulty  in  hemiphlegia  than  in  almost  any  other  form, 
as  this  disease  requires  many  weeks  of  daily  and  perhaps  constant  applica- 
tion by  means  of  the  sustaining  battery.  And  here  I  may  mention,  as  an 
iottance  of  the  value  of  electric  treatment,  that  in  tliis  disease  I  have  always 
ibuod  those  muscles  soonest  restored  to  voluntary  power  to  which  electricity 
had  been  the  more  constantly  applied." 


WATER. 

Deacriptton.— Water  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  substances  in  nature, 
and  plays  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  Iv  is  more  or 
laaa  concerned  in  almost  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  inorganic  mat- 
l«r,  and  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  existence  of  living  beings,  whether 
•niroal  or  vegetable.  In  a  pure  state,  it  is  a  transparent  liquid,  without  color, 
taste,  or  smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is  assumed  to  be  unity,  and  forms  the 
term  of  comparison  for  that  of  all  solids  and  liquids.  A  cubic  inch  of  it,  at 
60^,  weighs  very  nearly  252*5  grains.  It  is  compressible  to  a  small  extent. 
Reduced  in  temperature  to  32^,  it  becomes  a  solid  or  ice ;  and  raised  to 
812^,  an  elastic  fluid  called  steam.  In  the  state  of  steam  its  bulk  is  increased 
nearly  1700  fold,  and  its  specific  gravity  so  far  diminished  as  not  to  be  much 
more  than  half  that  of  atmospheric  air.  At  the  temperature  of  39^  its  density 
is  at  the  maximum ;  and  consequently,  setting  out  from  that  point,  it  is  in- 
creased in  bulk  by  being  either  heated  or  cooled.  It  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving more  or  less  of  all  the  gases,  including  common  air,  the  constituents 
<tf  which  are  always  present  in  natural  water.  It  is  uniformly  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  an  invisible  vapor,  even  in  the  driest  weather, 
and  exerts,  by  its  variable  amount  at  diflTerent  times,  an  important  influence 
on  the  animal  economy. 

Water  unites  with  other  bodies,  in  either  the  liquid  or  solid  form  ;  in  the 
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ibrmer  cue  prodacing  solutions,  in  the  latter  bjdrales.  It  is  the  moel  wA" 
venal  solvent  known,  and  on  this  propertj  nrainlf  depends  its  graat  inflfisBce 
in  die  operations  of  nature. 

Water  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  1,  and  one  of  ozjgeo  8*4 ; 
or  in  volumesf  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  and  half  a  volume  of  OAjfge»> 
condensed  into  one  volume  of  aqueous  vapor  or  steam. 

Pfopertiei  and  Utei. — Water  is  a  sobs^nce  of  the  first  nornsoilj!  to  am- 
mals  and  vegetables.  In  animals  there  exists  an  instinctive  desire  ibr  it»  la 
repmr  the  waste  of  the  fluids  which  is  constanily  taking  place  in  the  aoima! 
economy.  It  constitutes  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the  animal  aectatioosv  aad 
nine  tenths  of  the  blood,  and  is  the  only  diluent  proper  in  a  state  of  heaMb. 

**  Nothing  like  nmple  element  dilutes 
The  food,  or  gives  the  chyle  to  soon  to  flow.** 

As  a  remedy,  water  is  liiglily  important  When  taken  into  the  stomach, 
it  acts  by  its  temperature,  by  its  bulk,  and  by  being  absorbed.  When  of  the 
temperaure  of  about  60^,  it  gives  no  positive  sensation  of  either  beat  or  cold ; 
between  60^  and  46^,  it  creates  a  cool  sensation ;  and  below  45^,  a  decidedly 
cold  one.  Between  60<^  and  100^,  it  relaxes  the  fibres  of  the  stomaeb*  and 
is  apt  to  produce  nausea,  particularly  if  the  eflfect  of  bulk  be  added  to  that  df 
temperature.  By  its  bulk  and  solvent  powers,  it  often  allays  irritation  by 
diluiing  the  acrid  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  favoring-  their 
final  expulsion ;  and  by  its  absorption,  it  promotes  tlie  secretion  of  urine  and 
cutanenous  transpiration.  Indeed,  its  influence  is  so  great  in  the  latter  wayy 
that  it  may  be  aarely  affirmed  that  sudorifics  and  diuretics  will  not  produce 
their  proper  efiect,  unless  assisted  by  a  copious  dilution. 

Water,  externally  applied  as  a  bath,  is  also  an  important  remedy.  It  may 
act  by  its  own  specific  effect  as  a  liquid,  or  as  a  means  of  modifying  the 
heat  of  the  body.  It  acts  in  the  latter  way  differently  according  to  the  par^ 
ticular  temperature  at  which  it  may  be  applied.  When  this  is  above  ^^, 
it  constitutes  either  the  vapor  or  hot  bath ;  when  between  97^  and  85^,  the 
warm  bath  ;  between  85^  and  66^^  the  tepid  bath  ;  and  between  65^  and  32^, 
the  cold  bath.  Of  its  use  and  properties,  topically  applied  in  baths,  &c,  I 
have  treated  very  fully  in  other  portions  of  this  work. 

Employment. — Cold  water  is  frequently  applied  as  a  sedative  in  local  in- 
flammations, and  as  a  means  of  restraining  hemorrhage.  Its  use,  however, 
is  inadmissible  in  diseases  of  the  chest.  Water  is  the  most  extensive  phar- 
maceutical agent  that  we  possess.  It  is  employed  in  a  vast  number  of  prep- 
arations, as  a  means  of  promoting  chemical  action  by  its  solvent  power.  It 
is  more  or  less  present  in  all  the  liquid  forms  of  medicines,  and  is  the  sole 
menstruum  in  the  medicated  waters,  decoctions,  and  infusions.  I  consider  it 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  the  materia  medica  ;  indeed,  it  has 
sometimes  appeared  to  me  that  I  could  fulfil  almost  every  indication  by  its 
use— vomit,  purge,  sweat,  and  strengthen,  and  thus  cure  all  fevers,  &c« 
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A  great  portion  of  the  system  consists  of  this  fluid,  and  it  of  coarse  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease;  for  when  it  is  withheld 
for  a  length  of  time,  the  most  distressing  and  sometimes  fatal  effects  ensue. 
The  formation  and  healthy  state  of  the  blood  depend  upon  this  element,  as 
well  as  the  proper  action  of  all  the  secretions  and  excretions  of  the  body ; 
ill  the  excreroentitious  and  poisonous  materials  are  held  in  solution  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  system  through  the  same  medium ;  and  in  various  diseases, 
nature  promptly  and  unceasingly  points  out  the  importance  of  water  by  the 
intuitive  demands  of  the  system  for  it.  In  febrile  and  other  affections,  the 
free  internal  and  external  use  of  this  remedy,  by  its  refrigerating  and  bracing 
effects,  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  invaluable  therapeutical  agent. 

Dr.  Lambe,  of  London,  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  the  great  value  of  pure 
water  and  vegetable  diet  to  prevent  disease  and  prolong  life,  and  many  ancient 
and  modern  physicians  and  others  have  borne  testimony  of  the  same  char^ 
acter.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Croton  water  into  this  city,  the  general 
health  of  the  people  has  much  improved,  and  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs 
btve  diminished  in  a  surprising  ratio. 

*'  The  Great  Harmonia,"  a  work  by  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  clairvoy- 
ant, author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Nature,  her  Divine  Revelations,  and  a 
Voice  to  Mankind,"  contains  the  following  treatise  upon  water : — 

"Water  is  a  medium  for  the  influx  of  electricity.  Every  organized  sub- 
stance contains  water ;  it  is  essential  to  life  and  health ;  and,  by  its  prompt 
and  chemical  action,  imparts  vital  electricity,  and  extracts  various  kinds  of 
matter  from  the  organism  of  man.  It  is  a  constituent  of  every  particle  of  air 
which  is  inhaled,  and  of  every  atom  of  food  which  is  consumed.  It  acts 
chemically  in  and  upon  the  body,  and  the  health  and  equilibrium  of  the  sys- 
tem can  not  be  maintained  without  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  this 
universal  element.  Water  is  manufactured  in  the  interior  portions  of  the 
earth;  it  is  a  chemical  preparation  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  are  elec- 
tricity in  a  peculiar  state  of  combination.  When  used  internally,  water 
readily  enters  into  combination  with  the  blood  and  vital  electricity,  which 
circulate  through  the  system  from  centre  to  circumference.  There  is  always 
an  excrementitious  portion  of  water  which  is  thrown,  with  the  various  excre- 
tions, from  the  system ;  that  is  to  say,  repelled  by  the  superior  forces  of  the 
internal  combinations  of  matter.  When  used  externally,  water  is  a  powerful 
anodyne,  alterative,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  restorative.  That  portion  of 
water  which  is  negative  to  the  internal  acids  and  forces,  is  rapidly  drawn  into 
the  organism,  and  the  internal  negative  fluids  and  atoms  are  thrown  or  repelled 
to  the  surface ;  thus  a  mutual  exchange  or  reciprocation  of  forces  and  con- 
stituents is  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  chemical  action  of  water.  In  case 
the  patient  has  a  fever,  which  is  owing  to  a  superabundance  of  the  acid  and 
magnetic  principles  of  the  body,  the  first  thing  which  intuition  bids  the  tongue 
to  pronounce,  and  the  individual  to  employ,  is  cold  water.  Nothing  but 
ignorance  will  transgress  this  prompting — nothing  but  error  will  disregard 
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this  powerful  and  sacred  odmonUion  of  conscience,  which  is  the  voice 
indwelling  divinity.     Naiure,  intuition,  and  circumstances,  are  ever  tbe 
physicians.     But,  for  illustration,  let  the  reader  suppose  that  Nature 
intuition  prescribed  for  her  own  disturbances,  and  that  the  patient  is  euffa 
ing  with  a  violent  fever;   that  is,  the  system  is  thrown   into  a  positive  si 
owing  to  some  spiritual  disturbance,  which  has  developed  a  superabum 
of  acids  and  vital  magneliam :   intuition  demands  that  cold  water   should 
applied  internally  and  externally.      Tiie  demand   is  supplied   by  making 
application  ;   and  now  let  us  observe  the  chemical  action  which  ensues.      Fi 
acute  fevers,  (he  acids  of  the  system  preponderate  and  come  lo  the  surface 
and  the  vilal   magnetism   rushes  from  the  viscera,  and   intensely   permeaie: 
and  accelerates  the  movement  of  all  the  atoms  belonging  to  the  serous  snr 
faces  and  cuticle.     While  the  system  is  in  this  severe  state  of  general  infljiiD- 
mation,  cold  water  is   properly  applied   to  the   entire  surface   of  ihe   body, 
Chemical  action  instantly  commences.     The  water  repels  the  supcrabuodaiu 
acids  and  magnetism  from  tbe  external  membranes,  and  this  consequently 
diminishes  tbe  atomic  motions,  and  reduces  the  physical  temperature.     Tfiti 
is  accomplished  by  the  electricity  of  the  water  coming  in  contact  with  (be 
magnetism  of  the  body;  the  chemical  phenomena  of  which  are  a  rapid  de- 
composition   of  the   water — one   portion    penetrating   tbe   system,   anothtt 
ascending  into  vapor   or   atmosphere.      And  that  portion  of  the   organic 
muscular  matter  which  was  decomposed  by  the  intensity  of  the  inRammau 
or  magnetic  action,  is  repelled  from  the  system  in  the  form  of  excretions  at 
insensible  perspiration.     The  avenues  through  which  the  electricity  of  t| 
water  enters   the   organism,  are  vessels  for  the  reflux   or  outflowing  of   ' 
exhausted  and  useless  particles  of  matter, 

"Particles  pass  and  repass  each  other  to  and  fro  through  the  Intel 
departments  of  (he  human  body,  especially  when  tbe  surface  is  enveloped] 
that  watery  element  which  abounds  in  nature.  In  emaciation  and 
the  membranes  and  tissues  decompose  and  pass  ofT  through  (he  bowels,  U 
neys,  lungs,  and  skin.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  separate,  and  almospbei 
oxygen,  which  is  also  electricity,  produces  an  oxydation  of  the  lungs, 
branes,  and  brain.  But  the  process  of  starvation  and  the  progress  of  di 
may  be  greatly  protracted  and  arrested  by  the  mere  inhaling  of  water.  If. 
person  of  good  constitution  was  condemned  to  die  by  starvation,  and 
placed  in  a  close  room  with  a  hogshead  of  water  uncovered,  he  could,  wi)| 
out  drinking  it,  by  allowing  bis  mind  (o  act  moderately,  live  from  six  wed 
lo  two  months.  In  this  case,  water  compensates  llie  system  for  matter  whi| 
is  exhaled  into  tbe  attnosphere ;  or,  as  fast  as  the  body  imparts  substances  j 
tbe  form  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  to  tbe  air,  tbe  oxygen 
tbe  water  enters  the  lungs,  and  thus,  as  lung  asit  lasts,  contributes  to  strenglb)) 
that  principle  of  vitality  which  joins  the  mind  to  the  body.  Water,  in  varioi 
degrees  of  temperature,  is  a  powerful  agent  for  the  development  of  happln^i 
in  Ihe  individual,  and  for  the  restoration  of  harmony  in  those  that  are  aiclt.**' 


PART  II. 

PHARMACY   AND    DISPENSATORY. 


INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 


Pbarmact  may  be  defined  as  that  branch  of  medical  science  which  teaches  the  art  of 
preparing  and  combining  remedies  for  the  treatment  of  diseases. 

It  is  the  object  and  province  of  materia  medica  to  provide  articles  or  ingredients  for  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases,  and  to  treat  of  their  prnpcnies  and  virtues.  But  it  is  tho 
province  o£ pharmacy  to  show  how  these  articles  are  prcpRre(l  and  compounded  for  admin- 
ittradon.  It  is  the  design  of  therapeutics  to  indicate  the  modus  operandi^  or  their  efTecta 
vpon  the  human  system,  and  their  application  to  tho  cure  of  diseases.  At  any  rate,  this 
is  the  order  which  I  propose  to  pursue,  although  it  may  difler  from  that  of  some  writers. 

We  wish  every  one  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  sacred  maxim  in 
physic,  that  the  virtue  of  a  medicine  consists  wholly  in  the  skill  of  its  application ;  and 
tlimt  the  best  and  most  salutary  remedy,  if  injudiciously  administered,  may  prove  injurious. 

Some  substances  are  administered  in  their  natural  state ;  others  previously  undergo 
various  preparations. 

Every  article  used  in  medicine  should  be  collected  in  the  proper  season,  and  be  as  free 
M  possible  from  impurities. 

The  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  in  their  raw  or  natural  state,  are  generally  unfit  for 
medicinal  use,  and  their  remedial  powers  are  often  increased  by  combining  two  or  more 
of  them  together :  hence  the  necessity  of  preparation  and  composition,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  form  many  powerful  as  well  as  elegant  prescriptions. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  vegetable  substances  frequently  reside  in  peculiar  proxi- 
mate principles,  which,  from  their  relation  to  certain  solvents,  can  be  separated  from  each 
other;  and  thus,  in  many  cases,  the  principle  on  which  the  medicinal  acriNnty  of  thesub- 
•tance  depends  can  be  obtained  in  a  pure,  and,  if  necessary,  in  a  concentrated  state. 
Reeins,  for  example,  are  dissolved  by  alcohol,  gums  by  water ;  extractive  matter  by  either 
of  these  liquids,  or  by  a  mixture  of  both ;  and  by  this  separation  important  advantages 
may  be  obtained :  the  medicine  is  more  easily  preserved,  more  conveniently  administered, 
and  is  rendered  more  certain  in  its  operation.  On  this  ground  arc  founded  the  various 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  infusions^  decoctions ^  tinctures,  medicated  wines,  extracts, 
6cc. ;  forms  under  which  medicinal  substances  are  often  employed  in  preference  to  their 
natural  state. 

Some  preliminary  operations  of  a  mechanical  nature  are  frecjuently  had  recourse  to,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  bo<lies,  or  eularge  their  surface — such  as  pulverization,, 
trituration,  levigation,  granulation,  ^c. 

Ptdverization  is  the  term  pin})loyed  when  9ti\\i\  bodies  arc  reduced  to  powder  by  beat- 
ing or  pounding,  as  in  a  mortar. 

J\riluration  is  the  name  by  which  to  designate  the  same  effect  when  produced  by  the 
tot  of  rubbing. 

Levigation  denotes  the  operation  of  triturating  a  powder  to  a  great  degree  of  fineness, 
which  is  facilitated  by  the  interposition  of  a  fluid  in  which  the  solid  is  not  soluble.  As, 
by  any  of  these  operations,  the  powder  must  consist  of  particles  of  unequal  size,  the  finer 
art^  separated  from  the  coarser  by  sifting  or  washing. 
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S^fUiig  ii  the  act  of  paulng  ihe  powder  over  a  tieve,  ib«  interBtkei  of  whicH  iro  wa 
Dinnte  m  In  allow  only  the  finer  particles  t<>  Tall  thruajih. 

Watliing  in  an  opt  ration  performeil  on  sulisIaDces  which  are  not  aolnble  in  wbWt.  Tha 
powder  in  iliOuscd  through  a  qaantity  of  that  tlujij,  and  the  mixture  allowed  ta  remain  al 
reat.  The  i:itar«cr  pariiclea  quickly  subaidit.  an^  the  finei  remain  Biupended.  Ttte  floid 
ii  liieii  (lecnnted  offi  the  powder  allowed  to  suheide,  and  af[«rward  dried.  ^^ 


THEORY    AND    ART    OF    MEDICINAL    COMBINATIOK.  ^^M 

Urdkk  ibis  head  I  pnipose  to  make  aome  preliminary  remarks,  which  ih«  atnileBI  aal 
pfactitioneT  will  perceive  to  be  of  f^eat  imponanec,  ami  which  they  will  do  well  ever  t* 
keep  in  view,  in  both  prescribing  and  compounding.  Tfaoae  who  have  read  Dr.  PAmti*a 
"  Pbartnacologia"  will  finil  that  I  have  embodif-d  many  of  hia  ideas  and  obaervatioBs,  aa 
I  consider  him  one  of  the  beat  auiboriiies  on  the  subject. 

The  arm  of  phyaic  has  derived  much  additionat  jKiwer  and  increased  energy  from  the 
naoDrces  which  ate  furnished  by  the  mixtore  and  combination  of  medicinol  bodies.  The 
pbyaician  eon  frefiueocly  falfil  most  important  indieaiions  by  the  administraiton  of  ooe 
■mple  remedy:  but  in  many  casen,  by  its  acientific  combinauon  with  other  mediciaeh  it 
will  not  only  act  with  greater  certainly  and  lew  inconvenience,  but  its  sphere  of  inflaenea 
ouy  Iw  thua  more  widely  extended,  and  its  powers  so  modified  as  to  give  rise  to  a  reneity 
qf  new  pawor^  Such  a  theory  is  amply  JD«iilied  by  the  slate  of  combination  io  wbid 
wrtain  metlidnnl  principles  are  found  in  vegetable  remedies,  while  the  medicinal  pimclite 
foindiHl  upon  it  is  thua.  as  it  were,  sanctioned  by  Nature's  own  prescriptions.  Eater  her 
.  hboratnry,  and  yoo  will  aoon  be  sslisSed  that  many  of  her  most  efficient  remedies  do  not 
VW«  their  valnoblc  powers  to  any  one  specifii:  ingredient,  but  to  ihe  combined  or  modified 
nergiea  of  varioua  and  someiimes  opposite  principles,  for  plants  are  but  chemical  enm- 
ptrandi  prepared  in  the  laboratory  of  nature. 

Dr.  Fordyee  first  estaUished  the  cuiatcncc  of  the  singular  and  important  law  that  ■ 
eoRibination  of  similar  remedies  will  prodace  a  more  certain,  speedy,  and  considerable 
efll-ct,  thnii  nn  r([uivalpnt  dose  of  ony  single  one — -a  fact  which  does  nnt  opppsr  lo  have 
boen  known  to  any  ancient  physician.  The  eariiest  mention  of  it  ig  by  Valivderi,  Aa 
ftvorite  papit  of  Malpighi,  who  filled  the  medical  chur  at  Padua  b  1711,  nearly  wnetj 
years  before  Fordyee  pablished  his  valuable  memoir  on  the  combination  of  medidnea,  bM 
be  does  not  attempt  any  generaliiation  of  the  subject ;  he  merely  states,  as  the  remb  ef 
careful  CKperimenta,  that  twelve  drams  of  casaia-pulp  are  about  equivalent  in  pargative 
•trength  to  four  ounces  of  manna ;  "  and  yet,"  saya  he,  ■■  if  we  give  eight  drams  at  etamk- 
pnlp,  in  combination  with  four  drams  of  manna,  we  obtain  doable  the  efTcet!  How," 
adds  the  prafetsor,  "  can  this  possibly  happen  t  Surely  the  very  contrary  ought  to  obtaia, 
nnce  four  drams  of  cassia  are  much  more  than  equivalent  to  an  equal  weiglu  of  maima; 
the  strength  of  the  former  being  to  that  of  tha  latter  aa  eight  to  three." 

The  truth  of  this  law  of  medicinal  combination  moat  be  continnally  felt  by  the  pradS- 
tkmer  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  practice,  vis. : — 

NAacoTtcs  will  better  falfil  the  intention  of  allaying  irritation  and  pain,  when  compoaed 
of  several  of  snch  medicines  in  combination,  than  when  they  consist  of  any  aiagle  one, 
•Ten  ahoold  the  dose,  in  this  latter  case,  be  increased. 

Arti-bpabnodics  acquire  increased  efficacy  by  the  application  of  the  aame  prioeiple. 

Bitter  Tonic*  are  also  thus  exalted.  The  beneficial  efTecta,  however,  which  arita 
from  combinations  of  this  kind  will  admit  of  a  sadifactory  explenatioD  npon  another  pris- 
dpie :  we  may,  for  instance,  consider  them  a*  medicines  difTering  from  each  other  in  thdr 
oompontion,  and  producing  by  their  union  an  assemblage  of  hitter,  astringent,  and  aro- 
matic principlea,  bb  is  the  caae  with  the  J7e*<or(i()M  IPifK  BiUers,  which  certainly  contaiii* 
greater  tonic  powers  than  any  one  of  ila  ingredients  could  poanbly  ppwai 
vith  other  articles. 
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Aromattc  Aiip  DiprtJSiBLK  STiMULAifTfl. — There  are  perhaps  no  remedies  whicb 
receive  greater  mutual  benefit  by  intermixture  than  the  individuals  which  compose  diis 
class ;  for  they  not  only  thus  acquire  increased  efficacy,  but  at  the  same  time  they  lose 
much  of  their  acrimony.  If,  for  instance,  any  one  spice,  as  the  capsicum,  be  taken  into 
Ac  stomach,  it  will  excite  a  sense  of  heat  and  pain ;  in  like  manner  will  a  quantity  of 
Uack  pepper :  but  if  an  equivalent  quantity  of  these  two  stimulants  be  given  in  combi- 
tuition,  no  such  sense  of  pain  is  produced,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  pleasant  warmtb  is 
experienced,  and  a  genial  glow  felt  over  the  whole  body  ;  and  if  a  greater  number  of  spices 
be  joined  together,  the  chance  of  pain  and  inflammation  being  produced  is  still  further 
diminished.  The  truth  of  this  law  is  also  strikingly  illustrated  by  that  universal  maxim 
bk  cookery,  •*  Never  to  employ  one  spice,  if  more  can  be  procur^** — the  object,  in  this 
ease,  being  to  make  the  stomach  bear  a  large  quantity  of  food  without  nausea. 

Emetics  are  certainly  more  efficient  when  composed  of  lobelia  and  blood-root  than 
when  they  simply  consist  of  either  one  of  these  substances  in  equivalent  doses. 

Cathartics  not  only  acquire  a  very  great  increase  of  power  by  combination  with  each 
cHher,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  rendered  less  irritating  in  their  operation.  The 
AnH'Biliaui  Phytic  aflurds  an  excellent  example  of  a  compound  purgative  being  much 
nore  active  and  manageable,  and  less  liable  to  irritate,  than  any  one  of  its  components 
separately  taken.  Additional  examples  of  this  fact  are  furnished  by  different  compounds. 
In  many  cases,  however,  the  fact  of  purgatives  thus  accelerating  and  correcting  each 
odiet*s  operation  may  be  explained  by  considering  them  as  substances  endowed  with  dif- 
ferent powers ;  for  while  one  ingredient  modifies  the  action  of  another,  the  compound 
becomes  at  once  the  more  efficient. 

Diuretics. — It  may  be  observed  of  this  class  that  whenever  a  medicine  is  liable  to 
produce  effects  different  from  those  we  desire,  its  combination  with  similar  remedies  is 
particularly  eligible,  by  which  the  action  of  the  basis  may  be  directed  and  fixed*  Thus 
Ac  individuals  which  compose  the  class  of  diuretics  are  uncertain  in  their  operation,  and 
&posed  when  exhibited  singly  to  produce  contrary  effects:  it  is,  therefore, in  such  cases, 
Idghly  judicious  to  unite  several  of  them  in  one  formula,  by  which  W6  increase  dieir 
powers,  and  are  more  likely  to  insure  their  operation. 

Diaphoretics. — Here  the  maxim,  **  Vi$  unita  fordor^^^  applies  with  equal  truth. 

Expectorants. — More  is  frequently  to  be  gained  by  the  co-operation  of  these  reme- 
dies than  can  be  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  them  separately,  as  is  exemplified  in  our 
Expectorant  Tincture. 

The  operation  of  the  law  which  has  thus  fbrmed  this  object  of  inquiry,  will  be  found, 
like  every  other,  to  have  a  natural  and  well-defined  limit :  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  ingredients  too  far,  we  shall  either  so  increase  the  quantity 
Mid  bulk  of  the  medicine  as  to  render  it  nauseous  and  cumbersome,  or  so  reduce  the  dose 
of  each  constituent  as  to  injure  the  force  of  the  combination. 

The  propriety  of  combining  several  stimulants,  of  the  diffusible  class,  in  one  fomrala, 
Ims  been  questioned  on  different  grounds.  Dr.  Chapman  suggests  an  important  exception 
to  the  practice  in  question.  **  By  directing,**  says  he,  **  stimulating  remedies  separately, 
we  shall  economize  our  resources  in  many  lingering  diseases.'*  The  justness  of  this  state- 
ment must  be  admitted  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  practitioners  will,  on  certain  occasions, 
do  well  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  views  that  suggested  it.  For  instance,  in  the  feeble 
fonns  of  protracted  fevers,  where  the  indications  are  to  be  met  with  the  continued  action 
of  stimulants,  it  will  certainly  be  salutary  to  alternate  the  use  of  remedies  of  a  similar 
nature,  in  preference  to  presenting  them  all  at  once  in  combination. 

But  there  remains  a  still  more  important  precaution  respecting  this  law  of  medicinal 
eombination :  that  in  combining  substances  in  the  manner  and  for  the  object  just  related, 
^  practitioner  should  be  well  satisfied  that  their  virtues  are  in  reality  practically  simi- 
lar, or  he  will  fall  into  an  error  of  the  most  fatal  tendency.  Medicines  are  not  necessarily 
because  they  have  been  arranged  in  the  same  artificial  division  of  remedies.     lu 
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arity,  tlieir  operstions  mnst  he  fonnd  by  eii 

iilitinn  of  the  hnraan  body;   and,  moreover,  they  i^M' 

e  Buch  similsriiy  lo  m-oclea  of  operfttion  which  ore  compatible  with  each  aha,     ~ 

with  the  general  mode  of  cure. 
The  individual  mcdirines  which  eompow  the  cIsm  of  diaphoretics  nrv  no  lew  in  tl 
primary  operations.  Thus,  in  the  cure  nf  intermilteDt  fevers,  diaphorelica  are  McMfe 
both  the  paroxysm  and  during  the  intermuaion :  in  the  first  case  they  «horl«i  its  darUMi 
in  the  second  Ihey  support  the  tone  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  prevent  i; 
Bat  in  these  opposite  states  of  disease  a  very  different  kind  of  diaphnrrtic  is  tT(|iui«<I  i  ■ 
fulfil  the  lirst  indication,  a  cooling  and  relaxing  one  is  necessary ;  to  Knavrer  the  ko^L 
the  stimalating  diaphoretic  is  exacted ;  the  one  may  be  said  to  solicit,  the  othet  to  «st** 
perspirntinn.  So,  again,  eMMXHAoOGiTES  can  only  be  cotisidered  relatiTc  MKOla.  ■ 
the  suppression  of  the  catamenia  may  depend  upon,  or  be  connected  with,  very  "~ 
states  of  the  system :  in  some  cases  with  a  dtminished,  and  in  others  with  an  jitn 
HtMe  of  excitement:  for  oil  many  occasions  the  sappresaion  of  the  menses  is  the 
and  not  the  caase  of  disease.  It  is  a  most  dangerous  error  to  ascribe  all  the  _  _ 
young  fomalca  to  a  retention  of  the  catamenia,  which  often  do  not  appear  becatua  ttt 
patients  are  disordered  from  other  causes.  If,  therefore,  -we  were  to  aU«tiipt  a  rrtnihi» 
tion  of  the  several  medicines  which  have  gained  reputation  as  emmenagogaes,  it  is  TOT 
obvious  that  we  shnald  bring  together  an  assemblage  of  adverse  and  incotnpatilile  r^^ 
diea ;  nor  would  the  physician  be  less  inconsistent  were  he  to  combine  eKpecioratiU  wilfc- 
ont  a  due  regard  to  their  modes  of  operation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  their  elM» 
fication,  to  become  satisfieii  how  greatly  the  success  of  such  retnedies  must  depenJ  "pfl 
their  scientific  adaptation  to  each  particular  case. 

The  class  of  anti-spnsmodies  may  likewise  embrace  remedies  of  iho  woai  oppocite  !■■- 
dency,  for  spasm  may  occur  under  the  most  opptraiie  drcnmstances — in  an  fxtnune  a*- 
dition  of  weakness,  as  in  nervous  afleclions,  and  in  a  highly-excited  state,  as  in  colic.  Ab 
It  is  hardly  necessary,  therefore,  to  point  out  the  mischief  that  must  arise  from  the  fuitfr 
itons  and  indiscriminate  adinixtaro  of  the  individual  substances  which  are  thus  unamUaUv 
arranged  in  the  same  artificial  classification.     Bark  and  steel  are  also  taoofirn 

as  equivalent  ionics.     "In  dropsy,"  says  Dr.  Blocknll,  "it  is  far  mhcrwise l 

being  infinitely  to  be  prrferred  after  the  dropsy  of  young  persons,  of  acme  iliseweaadrf' 
fotiod  stamina ;  tlio  latter  being  soiled  lo  a  vitiated  rather  than  to  a  feeble  haliit,  mt 
indicated  more  by  a  palp,  sallow  complexion,  and  a  want  of  red  color  in  the  bluod,  m 
shown  by  the  paleness  of  the  lips,  than  by  any  other  signs."  The  terms.  lk*i*((iR^ 
employed  lo  denote  the  different  claasea  of  remedies,  are  fre(|iicnt]y  bat  rdatire  imrr, 
expressive  of  eflecN  which  are  pnninced  only  in  reference  to  a  parlicular  slate  of  tka 
living  body ;  and  as  this  necessarily. varies  in  difiereni  states  of  health  and  ditvaac,  it 
follovra  that  medicines  are  convertible  agents,  and  that  when  we  alictopt  lo  imlitali 
general  rules  respecting  their  administration,  without  taking  into  consiJerarian  ili«  coasa- 
toCion  and  circurastnnccs  of  the  patient,  we  shall  generally  be  disappointed  in  the  rcMlt. 
Wo  may  say  of  medicines  what  Van  Swielen  said  of  diet :  '■  To  assert  that  socb  of  aoA 
a  thing  be  wholesome,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  person  for  whuM  it  fa 
intended,  is  like  a  sail*  pronouncing  the  wind  to  be  fair,  without  knowing  to  what  pun 
the  vessel  is  bound." 

Sir  John  Pringle  speaks  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  obiabcd  by  cf»iibiaii«  as 
alkali  with  n  bitter  infusion,  by  which  the  diuretic  effects  of  the  former  will  be  rnrrtail. 
while  the  latter  is  calculated  to  remove  any  gastric  debility,  and  to  irui>arl  a  gonenl  tOM 
I"  the  boiiy. 

From  all  the  evidences  as  yet  presented  it  appear*  that  certain  element*  eiisi  in  iha 
composition  of  vegetable  remedies,  as  furnished  by  nature,  which,  although  itidividaally 
inert,  confer  additional  strength  and  impnlse  upon  the  principle  of  octiviiy  with  wbxh 
they  are  associated ;  and  if  this  be  ime,  it  shoohl  certainly  be  borne  in  mind  ■fhm  in- 
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•erilnng  the  alktloids  and  what  are  called  tlie  active  principles  of  plants^  for  it  recognises 
two  orders  of  medicinal  elements — the  one  comprehending  those  that  possess  an  inherent 
■nd  independent  activity ;  the  other,  those  that  are  in  themselves  in^rt,  but  which  ari 
capable  of  imparting  impulse  and  increased  energy  to  the  former  when  combined  with 
them.  When  the  stractnre  of  vegetable  remedies  shall  have  been  thoroughly  examined 
upon  the  principle  of  combination,  much  medicinal  obscurity  will  be  removed,  and  proba- 
bly some  pharmaceutical  improvements  of  value  suggested  :  at  all  events,  it  will  teach  a 
lesson  of  prudent  caution  to  the  pharmaceutic  chemist ;  it  will  show  the  danger  of  his 
removing  this  or  that  element  from  a  vegetable  compound,  merely  because  he  finds,  upon 
its  separation,  that  it  is  inert.  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  medicine  at 
which  such  a  caution  was  more  necessary ;  for  while  the  polypharmacy  of  our  ance9tc}r»( 
has  driven  the  physician  of  the  present  day  into  a  simplicity  of  prescription  that  on  many 
occasions  abridges  his  powers  and  resources,  the  progress  of  chemical  knowledge  has 
dilTused  through  the  class  of  manufacturing  chemists  a  bold  spirit  of  adventure  and  em- 
piricism— a  mischievous  propensity  to  torture  our  best  remedies,  in  order  to  concentrate 
or  extract  the  parts  which  they  consider  to  constitute  their  essential  ingredients. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  in  the  administration  of  an  agent  to  combine  with  it  some 
substance  to  obviate  any  unpleasant  effects  which  it  might  occasion,  and  which  would 
defeat  the  object  of  its  exhibition.  This  may  be  done  by  mechanically  separating  or 
chemically  neutralizing  the  offending  ingredient.  The  scientific  physician  is  enabled  to 
remove  or  render  inert  the  element  which  imparts  to  a  medicine  a  deleterious  operation. 
Thus  it  has  been  found  that  the  peculiar  principle  in  the  Spanish  fly,  which  so  frequently 
irritates  the  urinary  organs,  is  soluble  in  boiling  water :  ebullition  in  water,  therefore. 
offers  the  means  of  depriving  it  of  the  power  of  thus  acting  upon  the  kidneys,  while  it 
does  not  effect  any  alteration  in  its  vesicatory  properties.  It  is  upon  the  same  principle 
that  many  vegetable  substances  of  a  very  acrid  nature  become  harmless  by  boiling,  or  by 
chemical  manipulation,  and  some  of  them  might  even,  in  times  of  scarcity  and  want,  be 
introduced  as  wholesome  and  nutritious  articles  of  diet.  The  bitterness  of  the  Lichen 
idandietu  may  be  entirely  removed  by  maceration  in  an  alkaline  ley,  and  a  tasteless  but 
highly-nutritious  fecula  be  obtained.  In  the  same  manner  the  horse-chestnut  may  be 
deprived  of  its  bitterness,  leaving  a  residuum  which  will  afford  a  kind  of  bread,  dec.  By 
a  similar  species  of  address  the  French  prepare  from  the  acrid  Arum  the  harmless  but 
highly-prized  cosmetic  called  Cyprus-powder. 

The  object  aimed  at  is  also  attained  by  adding  some  substance  capable  of  guarding  the 
stomach  or  system  against  its  deleterious  effects.  Dr.  Mead  combined  alkaline  salts, 
when  intended  to  act  as  diuretics,  with  opium,  in  order  to  prevent  their  action  upon 
the  bowels ;  some  obnoxious  agents,  when  administered  in  cases  of  hemoptysis,  or  uterine 
hemorrhage,  are  often  guarded  by  the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  the  same  narcotic ; 
the  griping  and  nauseating  tendency  of  other  remedies  receives  correction  by  the  addition 
of  aromatic  stimulants  or  essential  oils,  or  by  small  portions  of  a  corresponding  tincture. 
Sir  Henry  Halfbrd,  in  his  practice,  has  found  the  addition  of  extract  of  hyosciamus  to 
render  the  operation  of  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth  much  more  mild,  and  no  less 
efficacious ;  and  upon  the  same  principle  the  extract  of  hyosciamus,  mixed  with  mandrake, 
will  prevent  the  griping  effect  of  the  latter  article.  Alum  is  corrected  in  its  tendency  to 
disturb  the  bowels  by  the  addition  of  nutmeg,  or  some  aromatic ;  aud  the  drastic  operation 
of  colocynth  may  be  mitigated  by  trituration  with  cam  phor.  There  are  several  substances 
which  are  deprived  of  their  acrimonious  qualities  by  trituration  with  mucilage,  milk, 
barley-water,  6cc.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  thai  a  combination  of  the  water}' 
infusion  of  opium  with  some  bitter,  will  secure  the  narcotic  virtues  without  those  consec- 
utive effects  upon  the  alimentary  canal  which  we  are  always  so  desirous  to  obviate. 

Sometimes  the  unpleasant  or  perverse  operation  of  a  medicine  may  be  obviated  by 
changing  the  form  of  its  exhibition,  the  period  at  which  it  is  taken,  or  the  extent  of  its 
dose.    For  instance,  the  nauseating  operation  of  some  remedies  might  be  obviated  by 
Vol.  III.— 31 
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trpeaiing  small  doses  at  shurt  intervals.  It  alio  deaerves  notice  ihat  there  is  freqDM^g 
chemical  cuitdition  of  the  eloinach  thsc  may  interfere  with  tbo  mild  opcratiiiii  of  «  nxji.' 
cine,  and  may  iberefuie  require  consiilc ration.  This  is  pirticnluly  exemplilipi]  in  ^ 
action  of  iho&e  prepaialions  which  are  liable  to  become  emetic  ■!»}  drastic  by  the  pn» 
ence  of  en  Bcid :  it  is,  for  this  reuon,  very  eligible  to  guard  such  siibaiajaces  wirh  tUt 
■dil  adjuncis,  The  vinous  infasion  of  colchicum  appears  to  act  more  violemly  <chi^ 
■dd  ia  present  in  the  stomach ;  small  doses  of  magnesia  or  an  alkali  may  thercfiire 
and  accumpany  its  exhibition  with  advantage. 

We  tnny  freqaently  combine  substances  together  whose  modes  nf  operation  arc  diw 
lar,  with  considerable  advouiage,  provided  they  be  not  physiologically  incompatibie  ■ 
each  other.     A  series  of  medicinal  sabstancea  may  be  pTodnced,  each  «f  tvhicb  baa 
property  of  exciting  catbersis,  bat  by  a  diOereni  mode  of  action :  one,  for  instaiice,  slii 
latea  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines;  a  lecimd  acts  upon  The  exhalent  veaMk  i 
mncons  glands;  and  a  third  exerla  its  inOuence  upon  the  neighboring  organa,  mm 
prodace  an  increased  flnrv  of  thw  secretions  into  the  bowpls;  bat  since  aueh  modearf' 
action  arc  quite  compatibie  with  each  other,  they  may  be  simultotitMnuly  eaublisheil,  HI, 
only  without  any  loss  of  eflimcy,  but  with  the  most  decided  sdvantago.     Tbi«  ptincifl) 
was  kept  in  view  (a  judiciiiui  c.'inbi nation  ti>  act  uniformly  upon  every  part  of  the  alt 
mentsry  cnnal)  in  making  the  fcirmnla  of  our  Anli-BUioui  Phytic,  and  it  farnis  dbb  cf  ik* 
best  examples  of  efficirncy  in  ctiropounds  of  this  character. 

The  practice  snggestcd  by  Drs.  Stoll  aud  Warren,  of  England,  in  ihe  treacoieiit  rf 
colica  pictoQum,  afTurd^  a  striking  example  of  ibe  expediency  of  cotnbinatioDS  of  ika* 
nature.  It  ia  found  in  that  disease,  as  well  as  id  others  attended  with  spaamodie  euoMijfr- 
tion  of  the  intestinal  canal ,  that  purgatives  prnduce  no  effects  Dniesa  the  spasm  be  aOayad 
by  combining  them  with  narcotics.  It  is  from  such  a  cause  that  the  pnrgativa  whkk 
consists  uf  aloes,  with  Sagapenuin  or  Galbanum,  aflbrds  such  prompt  relief  in  spauDodk 

PUBOATlVEs  WITH  Tonics.  — In  the  exhibition  of  cathartics,  how  frequently  it  occaip 
in  practice  that  the  patient's  strength  will  hardly  allow  the  evacuation  !  In  such  a  ca^ 
the  addition  of  steel  as  a  corroborant,  or  even  of  ether  or  ammonia  as  adifTosiblc  sltiQalarit 
is  ttrongly  indicated.  So,  again,  in  the  cure  of  dropsy,  we  have  often  two  indicabona  • 
foIGI — to  evacuate  the  water,  and  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient  t  betKc  th> 
necessity  of  combining  or  giving  brisk  and  stimulating  parget  with  acdve  toniea. 

Frequently  the  practitioner  is  desirous  of  dotermiaing  to  the  akin,  aud  at  the  aaine  nnc 
of  supporting  the  strength  of  the  general  system.  In  the  progress  of  a  continued  f«*sr 
we  are  repeatedly  called  upon  to  fulfil  such  indications.  Dr.  Brce  obserrra  that  "  ia  tkt 
exhibition  of  diaphoretics  the  addition  of  a  bitter  infusion  or  lincmte  is  fretjuently  ptopci^ 
for  the  stomach  should  be  gently  excited  and  tirengtheocd  during  the  use  of  a  dia|ib<>reat 
drought."     On  lliB  other  hand,  tonics  not  unfrcquently  require  the  aid  of  a  diaphoretic. 

Dr.  Fordyce  has  observed  that  combinations  of  astringents  with  diaphorrtica  art  ofttB 
indieateil  in  eases  of  diarrhoja,  where  it  is  necessary  tn  astringo  the  vesaela  of  the  inle^ 
tines,  and  at  the  same  time  lo  relax  those  of  the  skin-  Sach  an  indication  may  be  falBlIal 
by  exhibiting  our  Diapkorclk  Potndcrt, 

It  bas  been  remarked  that  in  a  diarrhma  depending  upun  the  inflai  of  aciid  lluida  inls 
the  inteatices,  there  are  three  modes  of  treatment  by  which  the  malady  may  be  obviaiady 
viz.,  by  a  narcotic,  diminisliing  the  irriiabilily  of  the  intestines ;  by  on  aatriagent,  rticraia* 
tng  the  serous  excretion;  and  by  an  absorbent,  neutralizing  the  acrid  matter.  Aa  tha 
modes  of  action  arc  not  incompatible  with  each  other,  ihey  may  be  simuliancnusly  ntab- 
lished  with  the  greatest  advantage,  as  we  see  in  the  administration  of  our  Htwtt«liaag 
Mizlure. 

Abi'RIAsrkts  with  Tokics.  —  A  combination  of  certain  medicines  belonging  lothe« 
two  classes  is  frequently  indicated.  In  the  treatment  of  passive  hemorrhage,  w«  hav*  M 
astringe  tlte  bleeding  ve«s«la,  aud  to  cure  the  hemorrhagic  diathent*  by 
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are  otptble  of  restoring  the  general  tone  of  the  system.  In  the  treatment  of  fluor-albms 
this  is  very  manifest  in  e&hibiting  the  Restorative  Wine  BUUrs,  combined  with  an  astrin- 
gent, which  often  has  an  excellent  effect. 

In  the  exhibition  of  tooic  medicines  it  is  frequently  essential  to  accompany  their  opera- 
tion with  sdmnlants.  In  intermittent  fevers,  for  instance,  a  cure  can  not  be  effected 
without  such  stimulants — a  fact  borne  in  mind  in  the  compounding  of  our  Fever  and  Ague 
Pawder$,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  which,  after  proper  evacuations,  we  meet  with  snch 
decided  success. 

Sydenham  said  that,  ♦•to  aJd  any  thing  to  the  bark,  argues  either  ignorance  or  crajV*  — 
to  which  Sir  (George  Baker  replied  that  *'  there  is  less  of  reason  than  of  severity*'  in  the 
remark;  for  that  it  was  found  in  the  cure  of  the  intermittent  fever,  which  he  describes, 
chat,  according  to  circumstances,  sometimes  the  Virginia  snake-root,  and  in  other  cases 
myrrh,  were  added  with  advantage ;  and,  according  to  the  experience  of  several  practition- 
•IV,  a  dram  of  the  rust  of  iron,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  powder  of  black  pepper, 
added  to  each  ounce  of  bark,  were  the  means  of  subduing  the  most  inveterate  agues. 

In  the  cure  of  cardialgia,  we  have  obviously  two  indications — to  neutralize  the  offend- 
ing acid  by  an  alkali,  and  to  correct  the  morbid  state  of  the  digestive  functions  by  some 
appropriate  remedy.  The  same  observation  will  apply  in  the  treatment  of  certain  cases 
of  chlorosis,  where  cardialgia  is  not  unfrequently  a  very  vexatious  attendant,  and  solicits 
^  union  of  emmenagogues  with  tonics  and  preparations  of  potash. 

As  a  palliative  in  calculous  irritation,  the  union  of  alkalies  and  narcotics  proves  a  valu- 
able resomree.  We  have  also  frequently  two  important  indications  to  fulfil  in  the  treat- 
ment of  urinary  concretions :  where  the  lithic-acid  diathesis  prevails,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  neutralise  any  acidity  in  the  first  passages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  regulate  the  func- 
tioBS  of  the  skin :  we  have,  moreover,  to  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs ;  so  that,  in 
•Qch  cases,  the  art  of  medicinal  combination  is  well  calculated  to  extend  our  resources. 
In  the  formation  of  these  compounds  we  should  rarely  attempt  to  fulfil  more  than  two 
indications,  although  cases  msy  occur  in  which  it  will  be  eligible  to  assail  the  disease 
with  an  engine  of  tripU  powers. 

In  eonstracting  such  complex  arrangements  the  practitioner  must  take  care  not  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  contra-indication,  and  combine  properties  essentially  different,  and  which 
ore  at  variance  with  or  directly  opposed  to  each  pther.  It  is  a  most  serious  error,  and 
onfortunately  one  of  too  common  occurrence  in  the  lower  walks  of  medical  practice. 
**  Cfimine  ah  uno  disee  omnes,**  Dr.  Paris  relates  that  a  country  practitioner  in  England, 
upon  being  asked  by  a  lady  whom  he  attended,  the  intention  of  three  different  draughts 
which  he  had  sent  her,  replied  that  one  would  warm,  the  second  cool  her,  and  that  the 
third  was  calculated  to  moderate  the  too  violent  effects  of  either !  Thus  it  is  that  dia- 
credit  and  contempt  fall  upon  the  use  of  medicines,  which  ought  only  to  attach  to  the 
ignorant  pretenders  or  designing  knaves  who  administer  them. 

As  we  have  before  hinted,  many  of  our  most  valuable  vegetables  owe  their  useful  prop- 
erties to  the  joint  operation  of  the  several  distinct  and  diff*erent  ingredients  which  enter 
ioto  their  composition.  How  many  substances  does  nature  produce  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  which  the  permanent  tonic  quality  of  bitterness  exerts  its  influence  in  union 
with  the  transient  stimulating  powers  of  an  aromatic  principle !  Indeed,  there  is  a  series 
of  remedies  of  this  kind :  commencing  with  those  that  are  simply  bitter,  we  gradually 
liroeeed  through  the  different  species,  each  blending  as  we  advance  an  increasing  propor- 
tioii  of  aroma,  until  we  arrive  at  those  in  which  the  aromatic  quality  greatly  predominates. 
Peruvian  bark  may  be  said  to  combine  within  itself  the  properties  of  bitterness,  astrin- 
gency,  and  aroma — a  fact  which  suggested  the  probability  of  our  being  able  to  produce 
on  artificial  compound  that  might  emulate  the  effects  of  Cinchona^  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  idea  appears  to  have  been  realized,  for  we  are  told  that  Dr.  Cullen  frequently  sue- 
eeeded  in  the  cure  of  an  intermittent  by  a  combination  of  oak-bark  and  gentian,  when 
neither  bitters  nor  astringents,  teken  separately,  produced  the  least  impression.    Dr. 
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Harnson,  of  England,  never  employed  any  other  remedy  for  coring  tbe  ague  than  eqvtl 
parts  of  Bistorta  (astringent)  and  Calamus  aromatiau  (bitter  and  amtnatic),  neither  of 
which  plants,  individually,  ever  produced  the  lea.st  benefit  hi  anch  diaeaaea.  Dr.  Yooi; 
attempted  to  produce  a  compound  of  this  description  by  adding  to  the  bark  of  the  aih 
some  tormentil-root  and  ginger ;  and  he  observes  that  it  acted  aa  an  excellent  tonic,  aad 
that  according  to  the  experiments  of  his  friends,  it  seemed  to  cure  qnartan  agues.  In  the 
aromatic  barks  and  woods,  such  as  those  of  the  comus,  sassafras,  ^c,  the  aromatic  prin- 
ciple is  combined  with  a  bitter  ingredient — a  union  which  proves  of  singnlar  service  in 
the  formidable  bowel-complaints  so  common  in  tropical  climates. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  hop,  as  an  ingredient  in  malt  liqoora,  depends  npon  Ae 
fact  of  its  containing  several  distinct  and  independent  elements  of  activity,  which  the  other 
bitter  herbs  that  have  been  employed  as  its  substitute  do  not  possess.  The  philosophy 
of  its  operation  may  be  adduced  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  present  sabject.  Fint, 
then,  it  contains  a  bitter  principle,  which  imparts  to  the  beverage  a  tonic  qnaKty  and  as 
agreeable  flavor,  while  at  the  same  time  an  aromatic  ingredient  adds  a  warm  and  stimi- 
lant  property,  and  modifies  the  bitterness;  the  hop,  moreover,  contains  an  astringeot 
ingredient  (tannin  and  gallic  acid). 

Rhubarb  is  another  medicinal  plant  which  may  be  brought  forward  in  elncidation  of 
the  analogies  subsisting  between  natural  and  artificial  combinations.  In  this  case  Natiie 
has  presented  us  with  a  singular  and  most  important  union  of  medicinal  powers — that  of 
an  astringent,  with  a  cathartic  property !  virtues  which  we  might,  witbont  tbe  light  of 
experience,  have  pronounced  to  be  incompatible  with  each  other ;  and  yet  we  find  that 
in  this  instance  the  property  of  ^stringency  never  interferes  with  or  oppoaea  the  pvrgatiTe 
force,  since  the  former  does  not  display  itself  unless  the  substance  be  administend  is 
small  doses,  or,  when  given  in  larger  ones,  not  until  it  has  ceased  to  operate  as  a  rathtrtif. 
We  combine  medicines  sometimes,  to  obtain  a  new  and  active  remedy  not  afibrded  by 
any  single  substance.  This  constitutes  by  far  the  most  obscure  part  of  tbe  snl^eet  i 
medicinal  combination,  and  must  ever  continue  so  until  we  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  laws  which  govern  the  action  of  medicinal  substances  upon  the  living  system.  That 
the  most  valuable  effects,  however,  arc  really  produced  by  such  arrangements,  we  have 
the  testimony  of  long  experience,  and  examples  arc  furnished  in  the  valuable  and  weD- 
known  operation  of  many  officinal  preparations.  Thus  the  *^ptilris  Ipecacvanhse  eom- 
jyositus*'*  contains,  as  its  active  elements,  opium  and  ipecacuanha ;  and  yet,  in  well-regu- 
lated doses,  it  neither  possesses  the  narcotic  operation  of  the  former,  nor  the  nauseating 
effects  of  the  latter :  they  appear  to  be  mutually  lost,  and  converted  into  a  powerfal 
diaphoretic.  Dr.  Bree  has  observed  that  tincture  of  squills,  combined  with  extract  of 
henbane  and  nitric  acid,  has  been  proved  by  much  experience  to  be  expectorant  and  seda- 
tive in  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  although  each  article,  uncombincd,  had  been  given  without 
success. 

Many  interesting  and  important  agents  have  been  and  may  be  hereafter  derived  from 
an  extended  knowledge  of  vegetable  chemistry.  Recent  analysis  has  already  developed 
principles  of  extreme  activity  from  several  of  our  most  esteemed  plants,  the  properties 
and  application  of  which  are  fully  explained  under  the  history  of  the  different  substances 
which  contain  them. 

After  the  views  which  have  been  submittedi  it  is  evident  that  the  form  in  which  a 
remedy  is  exhibited  may  exert  some  influence  upon  its  medicinal  effects.  In  general,  it 
must  be  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the  dose — the  nature  of  the  remedy — its  degree  of 
solubility — the  objects  it  is  to  fulfil  —  and,  as  far  as  can  be  attained  with  propriety,  to  the 
caprice  of  the  patient. 

When  a  substance,  or  a  combination  of  substances,  requires  the  addition  of  same  other 
one  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  convenient,  agreeable,  or  efficacious  form,  a  vehicle 
should  always  be  selected  whose  effects  will  be  likely  to  correspond  with  the  inteotioD 
of  the  other  ingredients. 
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Some  mediciBes  are  more  grateful  to  the  stomach,  aa  well  aa  more  efficacious  in  their 
operation,  when  exhibited  in  a  state  of  efiervesccnce.  We  must,  however,  be  careful 
that  their  properties  are  not  injured  by  such  a  combination. 

**  Such  are  the  objects,*'  says  Dr.  Paris,  "  which  are  to  be  attained  by  combining  sev- 
eral substances  in  one  formula,  and  sach  are  the  laws  by  which  these  compositions  are 
to  be  regulated ;  but  unless  a  physician  can  satisfactorily  trace  the  operation  of  each  ele- 
ment in  his  prescription  to  the  accomplishment  of  one  or  more  of  the  objects  which  I  have 
enumerated,  simplicity  should  be  regarded  by  him  as  the  greatest  desideratum.  I  was 
tokl  by  a  practitioner  in  the  country  that  the  quantity,  or  rather  com)>lexity  of  the 
which  he  gave  his  patients  (for  there  never  was  any  deficiency  in  the  former), 
always  increased  in  a  ratio  with  the  obscurity  of  their  cases.  *  If,*  said  he,  *  I  fire  a 
great  profosion  of  shot,  it  ia  very  extraordinary  if  some  do  not  hit  the  mark !'  ** 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  has  given  us  a  similar  anecdote.  A  practitioner  beiug  asked  by  hia 
patient  why  he  put  so  many  ingredients  into  his  prescription,  is  said  to  have  answered 
note  facetiously  than  philosophically,  '*  In  order  that  the  disease  may  take  which  it  likea 
beat  P  A  patient  in  the  hands  of  such  a  practitioner  has  not  a  much  better  chance  than 
tSbm  Chinese  mandarin  who,  upon  being  attacked  with  any  disorder,  calls  in  twelve  or 
more  physicians,  and  swallows  in  one  mixture  all  the  potions  which  each  one  separately 
pieacribea! 

Let  not  the  young  practitioner,  however,  be  so  deceived.  He  should  remember  that 
velaaa  he  be  well  acquainted  with  the  mutual  actiona  which  bodiea  exert  upon  each  other, 
Old  upon  the  living  system,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  in  proportion  a$  he 
complicates  a  medicine,  he  does  hut  multiply  the  chances  of  its  faUurt.  Superflua  nwi- 
fmam  non  noeent:  let  him  cherish  this  maxim  in  his  remembrance,  and,  in  forming  com- 
poands,  always  discard  from  them  every  element  which  has  not  its  mode  of  action  clearly 
defined,  and  as  thoroughly  understood. 

Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks,  which 
riKmId  be  well  heeded  by  the  young  practitioner  in  every  form  of  prescription : — 

*^  It  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  how  far  it  may  be  proper  for  the  physician  to 
iaterfere  in  the  management  of  diseases.  There  is  no  doubt  that  too  much  may  be  and 
eften  has  been  done,  and  that  as  much  evil  may  accrue  from  this  cause  as  from  doing  too 
Iktle.  The  yoong  practitioner  should  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  disease  will  end  in  recovery,  whether  under  treatment  or  not. 
He  ia  not  to  suppose  that  every  instance  of  recovery  under  his  management  is  a  cure. 
The  prevalence  of  empiricism  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  ascribable  to  the  popular  error 
tliat  a  favorable  termination  of  disease  is  always  owing  to  the  means  employed.  Patients 
often  survive  improper  and  even  injurious  treatment,  and,  believing  themselves  cured* 
irally  acquire  confidence  in  the  practitioner,  or  in  the  supposed  remedy.  Medical 
may  do  much  toward  ob\'iating  the  evil,  by  imbuing  the  popular  mind  with  accurate 
aotions  in  this  respect.  But  they  should  especially  guard  themselves  against  a  participa- 
tion in  the  error.  An  impression  that  medicines  are  essential  or  important,  in  all  caaea, 
will  often  lead  to  their  unnecessary  and  even  to  their  injurious  employment.  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  diseases  which,  if  undisturbed,  would  have  spontaneously  terminated  in 
iMalth,  have  often  received  an  unfavorable  turn  from  officious  interference.** 

The  perfection  of  a  medicinal  prescription  may  be  defined  by  three  words :  it  should 
be  PRECISE  (in  its  directions),  concise  (in  its  construction),  decisive  (in  its  operation)* 
It  should  carry  upon  ita  very  face  an  air  of  energy  and  decision,  and  speak  intelligibly 
the  indications  which  it  is  to  fulfil.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  position  which  is  not  in 
much  danger  of  being  controverted,  that  where  the  intention  of  a  medicinal  compound  is 
oiseure^  its  operation  will  be  imbecile. 

A  medicinal  formula  has  been  divided  into  four  constituent  parts,  a  division  which  Mrill 
be  found  to  admit  of  useful  application  to  practice,  inasmuch  as  it  was  evidently  suggested 
inth  a  view  of  accomplishing  the  more  prominent  objects  which  have  been  related  in  the 
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Iireceding  paget;  or,  in  the  language  of  Asclepiadea,  of  enabling  the  basis  to 
cito^  tutOf  etjucundc — quickly,  safely,  and  pleasantly.     Thns-^ 

1.  The  Basis,  or  principal  medicine  (curare). 

2.  Tde  Adjdvans  ;  that  which  assists  and  promotes  its  opentioo  feiia)^ 

3.  Thk  CoRRiOKifs ;  that  which  corrects  its  operation  ftulo) 

4.  The  Constitukns  ;  that  which  imparts  an  agreeable  form  (jueunde). 

These  elements,  however,  arc  not  all  necessarily  present  in  every  scientific  formula, 
for  many  medicines  do  not  ret]nire  any  addition  to  promote  their  operation,  and  the  Bsild 
and  tractable  nature  of  others  renders  the  addition  of  any  corrective  uonecesaary ;  while 
many,  again,  are  in  themselves  sufficiently  manageable,  and  do  not  therefore  require  the 
inUrmede  of  any  vehicle  or  constituent.  It  also  frequently  occurs  that  one  element  it 
capable  of  fulfilling  two  or  more  of  the  objects  required :  the  adjnvana,  for  instance,  aaay 
at  the  same  time  act  as  the  corrigens  or  constituens.  Thus  the  addition  of  soooe  snicks 
to  aloes  mitigates  their  acrimony,  and  at  the  same  time  quickens  their  operation.  So. 
again,  neutral  salts  both  quicken  and  correct  the  griping  which  attends  the  operstian  of 
resinous  purgatives,  as  in  the  infusion  of  senna  and  manna. 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  errors  may  be  committed  in  the  composition  of 
poraneous  formulae  in  two  ways : — 

1.  Substances  are  added  together  which  are  incapable  of  mixing,  or  of  forming 
pounds  of  uniform  and  suitable  consistence. 

2.  Substances  are  added  together  which  mutually  decompose  each  other,  whence  their 
original  virtues  are  changed  or  destroyed. 

The  practice  of  combining  certain  vegetable  tonics  with  alkalies,  though  fornaeriy  veij 
common,  is,  in  cases  where  we  are  desirous  to  obtain  their  eutringenl  effects,  of  very 
doubtful  propriety ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  tannin  forms,  with  the  alkalies  end  alkaline  earths, 
compounds  that  arc  not  soluble  in  water,  and  which  are  therefore  probably  ineSicaciosk 
It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  such  an  argument  can  not  avail,  because  if  the  astringent 
matter  be  even  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  its  purest  form,  it  will  immediately  form 
an  insoluble  compound  on  its  contact  with  gelatine.  We  know  so  little  of  the  laws  of 
gastric  chemistry^  that  it  is  difficult  to  leorn  what  changes  take  place  in  the  animal  labc»- 
ratory ;  but  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  powers  of  the  stomach  rather  consist  ia 
decomposing  the  ingesta  into  simpler  forms,  than  in  complicating  them  by  favoring  new 
combinations;  besides  which,  if  such  a  compound  were  formed,  it  would  be  subsequently 
decomposed  in  transitu^  for  the  experiments  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  show  that  vegetable 
astringent  matter  passes  through  the  body  unchanged. 

It  is  impossible  to  furnish  any  general  rule  that  may  enable  the  practitioner  to  avmd 
mixing  together  substances  which  are  incompatible  with  each  other.  A  knowledge  of 
their  chemical  action  must  in  every  case  direct  him,  as  noted  under  the  history  of  each 
medicinal  substance. 

The  file  of  every  apothecary  would  furnish  a  volume  of  instances  where  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  prescription  are  fighting  together  in  the  dark,  or  at  least  are  so  adverse  to 
each  other  as  to  constitute  a  most  incongruous  and  chaotic  mass. 

In  dismissing  this  portion  of  pharmacy,  which  is  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  upon  the  subject,  as  founded  upon  and  verifietl  by  the  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  the  past,  we  will  only  make  one  remark.  Our  views  of  pathology  have  instructed 
US  that  the  causes  of  disease  are  few,  although  that  disease  may  manifest  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand different  forms  and  be  called  by  a  thousand  difi'erent  names.  In  another  part  of  this 
volume  we  have  denominated  botanical  agents  as  the  strong  right  arm  of  our  system,  by 
which  we  grapple  with  and  conquer  disease,  and  have  indulged  in  the  speculation  that  it 
may  yet  prove  the  sole  and  only  means  necessary  to  effect  this  object.  While  thus  spec- 
ulating, we  might  go  still  further :  vegetable  chemistry  has  undoubtedly  tended  much 
to  the  simplification  of  ))rescriptions ;  and  the  use  of  the  alkaloids,  resins,  and  active  prin- 
ciplcs  of  plants,  has  opened  the  minds  of  reflecting  physicians  to  new  views  of  the  admin- 
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tatration  of  remedies  which  have  yet  to  be  tested  by  careful  dxperiments,  close  observa- 
tions,  and  gradual  approximation  to  results;  by  which,  althongh  he  can  not  hope  to 
realize  the  dreams  of  the  ancient  alchemists,  and  produce  the  universal  catholicon,  he  may 
approach  that  degree  of  knowledge  which  shall  give  him  specific  remedies,  either  simple 
or  compound,  for  specific  diseases. 

THE    D08B8    OF    MEDICINAL    SUBSTANCES. 

These  are  specific  with  respect  to  each,  and  can  therefore  be  only  learned  from  expe- 
rience. The  young  practitioner,  however,  is  too  often  betrayed  into  the  em>r  of  suppo- 
nng  that  the  powers  of  a  remedy  always  increase  in  an  equal  ratio  with  its  dose,  whereas 
Ae  dose  alone  very  often  determines  its  specific  action.  *' Medicines,**  says  Linncus, 
**  differ  from  poisons,  not  in  their  nature,  but  their  dose*' — which  is  but  a  paraphrase  of 
the  well-known  aphorism  of  Pliny :  **  Uhi  virus,  ibi  virtus.*^ 

Powerful  doses  of  medicine  appear  rather  to  produce  a  local  than  general  effect.  Ex- 
perience seems  to  prove  in  this  respect  that  the  effect  of  an  internal  application  is  similar 
to  that  of  an  external  impression :  if  violent,  it  affects  the  part  only,  as  pinching  does  that 
of  the  skin ;  whereas  titillation,  which  may  be  said  to  differ  only  from  the  former  in 
degree,  acts  upon  the  whole  system,  and  occasions  itching  and  laughter,  and  if  long  con- 
tinued, weakness,  sickness,  vomiting,  and  convulsions.  In  like  manner,  ipecacuanha  and 
digitalis,  if  given  in  large  doses,  act  immediately  upon  the  stomach  or  bowels,  becoming 
emetic  and  cathartic,  but  in  smaller  proportions  they  produce  a  general  effect,  increasing 
an  the  excretions,  especially  that  of  urine.  The  regulation  of  the  dose  of  a  medicine  is 
even  more  important  than  it  is  usually  supposed  to  be. 

In  some  cases,  substances  perfectly  inert  and  useless  in  one  dose,  may  prove  in  another 
aeHve  and  valuable.  Hence  may  be  explained  the  great  efficacy  of  many  mineral  waters, 
while  the  ingredients  which  impart  activity  to  them  are  found  comparatively  inert  when 
tliey  become  the  elements  of  an  artificial  combination ;  and  hence  probably  the  failure  of 
many  alterative  medicines,  when  no  other  rational  cause  can  be  assigned  for  it.  We  need 
HOC  seek  far  for  an  example  of  the  very  different  and  opposite  effects  which  the  same  sub- 
Stance  can  produce  in  different  doses.  The  operation  of  common  salt  is  familiar  to  us  all. 
Sir  John  Pringle  has  shown  that  in  quantities  such  as  we  usually  take  with  our  food. 
its  action  is  highly  septic  softening  and  resolving  all  meat  to  which  it  is  applied,  whereati 
in  larger  quantities  it  actually  preserves  such  substances  from  putrefaction,  and  therefore, 
when  so  taken,  instead  of  promoting,  destroys  digestion. 

It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  medicinal,  like  nutritive  substances,  are  more  readily 
absorbed  into  the  circulating  system  when  presented  in  small  quantities,  than  when 
applied  in  more  considerable  proportions.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  a  large  quantity 
of  food,  taken  seldom,  does  not  fatten  so  much  as  smaller  quantities  at  shorter  intervals, 
aa  is  exemplified  in  the  universal  good  condition  of  cooks  and  their  attendants.  It  is  not 
pressing  the  principle  of  analogy  too  far  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  alteratives,  which 
require  to  be  absorbed,  may  be  more  effectually  answered  by  similar  management — that 
is,  by  exhibiting  small  doses  at  short  intervals. 

The  operation  of  medicines  is  influenced  by  certain  general  circumstances,  which 
should  be  also  kept  in  mind  when  we  apportion  their  dose:  for  example,  age — sex — 
temperament — strength  of  the  patient — habit — diet — profession — climate — duration  of 
the  disease — state  of  the  stomach — idiosyncrasy — and  the  variable  activity  of  the  medici- 
nal substance. 

Women  generally  require  smaller  doses  than  men.  Habit,  or  the  protracted  u»e  of  >i 
medicine,  generally  diminishes  its  power,  although  certain  cathartics  appear  to  offer  an 
exception,  for,  when  long  continued,  their  activity  is  proportionally  increased.  £metic«i 
also  frequently  become  more  powerful  by  repetition,  but  this  is  probably  the  eflect  of  the 
mind,  for  after  the  frequent  use  of  such  a  remedy,  the  mere  sight  of  it,  or  even  cunversa- 
tioQ  relative  to  it,  will  excite  nausea.    In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  different. 
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In  ftppoitioning  the  dose  of  a  very  active  medicine,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  degrees  of  power  between  the  system  and  the  remedy,  and  to  knnw  m 
what  extent  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  carried,  consonantly  with  the  powers  of  life  lo  resist  it. 
A  dose  of  medicine  that  will  purge  one  man,  will  have  no  eflTect  on  another.  So,  after  a 
patient  has  been  exhausted  by  protracted  and  severe  suflferiug  and  watching,  a  ilcwe  dif- 
ferent from  one  at  the  comraencemcnt  of  the  disease  is  requisite.  The  importuure  of  tint 
precept  is  impressed  upon  my  mind  from  having  witnessed,  in  the  course  of  mv  practice, 
several  instances  of  the  mischief  which  has  arisen  from  a  want  of  attention  to  it.  Thfet 
disease  materially  influences  the  condition  of  the  body,  and  its  susceptibility  to  remedial 
impressions,  has  been  already  demonstrated.  Emetics  act  very  readily  in  febrile  aflec- 
tiona,  while  in  other  diseases  they  produce  their  effects  with  difficulty. 

The  variable  activity  of  a  medicine  should  also  be  appreciated,  and  ]>erhaps  the  prac- 
titioner would  act  cautiously  if  he  were  to  reduce  the  dose,  should  it  be  a  ver^'  consider- 
able one,  whenever  a  fresh  parcel  of  the  medicine  is  commenced,  especially  of  the  pcm- 
dera  of  active  vegetables  liable  to  deterioration  from  being  kept. 

The  Hme  of  the  day  at  which  remedies  $)ioidd  he  administered  deserves  likewise  suinc 
attention.  Evacuating  medicines  ought  to  be  exhibited  late  at  night  or  early  in  the  ok)m- 
ing.  It  would  seem  that  during  sleep  the  bowels  are  not  so  irritable,  and  consecjuently 
not  so  easily  acted  upon,  which  allows  time  for  the  full  solution  of  the  substance.  Tbe 
same  observation  applies  to  alterative  and  other  medicines,  which  are  liable  to  snflTcr  frou 
a  vexations  irritability  of  the  bowels. 

In  fevers,  it  is  of  importance  to  consult  in  all  respects  the  quiet  ond  comfort  of  the 
patient.  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  England,  therefore,  in  his  valuable  work  on  **  Purgatives,** 
very  judiciously  observes  that,  on  this  account,  the  exhibition  of  purgative  medicines 
should  be  so  timed  that  their  effects  may  be  exhibited  during  the  day. 

In  some  cases  the  time  of  administering  a  remedy  must  be  regulated  by  the  stage  of 
the  disease.  Thus,  in  fevers,  a  dose  of  medicine  may  either  increase  the  heat  of  tbe 
body,  augment  thirst  or  restlessness,  or  occasion  tranquillity  and  sleep,  accordin«v  to  the 
temperature  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  its  administration.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Carrie 
advises  not  to  give  the  evening  anodyne  in  typhoid  fevers  till  very  Inte,  or  alii>ut  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  heat  is  subsiding,  and  m<}isturc  in  cttming  oa. 
Emetics  administered  for  the  cure  of  the  slighter  cases  of  fever  should  be  given  in  tbe 
evening,  as  their  operation  leaves  u  tendency  to  sleep  and  dia))hort\sis,  wbicli  it  is  useful 
to  promote.  Remedies  that  rccjuire  to  be  absorbed  will  probably  be  more  eilicirnt  in  the 
morning  after  sleep.  The  old  custom  of  giving  medicines  on  a  morning  fu^linfr^  is  m^t 
quite  so  absurd  as  some  modem  practitioners  8up})ose. 

The  intervals  between  each  dose  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  remedy  and 
that  of  the  objects  which  it  is  intended  to  fulfil,  and  whether  it  be  desirable  or  not  that  the 
latter  dose  should  support  the  eflccts  of  the  ])receding  one,  or  whether  there  be  any  ftar 
of  a  reaction  or  collapse  taking  place  after  the  effect  of  one  has  subsided,  unless  imme- 
diately repeated.  In  the  case  of  diaphoretics,  we  ought  not  to  allow  the  jx  rioti  betwtt  m 
the  doses  to  be  so  remote  as  to  occasion  any  striking  abatement  in  the  iinprrs^ion.  So  of 
an  anodyne :  where  its  primary  and  stimulant  operation  is  requiretl,  as  in  diseases  of 
debility,  such  as  fevers  of  the  tyjdioid  type,  it  should  l>e  given  in  small  doses  at  ^hort  inter- 
vals, so  that  it  may  enkindle  and  sustain  a  uniform  and  regular  slate  of  exciumont;  hut 
where  the  object  is  to  mitigate  pain,  ollay  irritation,  and  produce  sleep,  it  owht  to  be 
exhibited  in  full  doses,  at  distant  intervuls. 

Consdtufional  peculiarities  or  idiosyncrasies  will  sometimes  render  the  operation  of  the 
mildest  medicine  ptusonous.     *' ^7rwm  wow,"  says  Gaubius,  **  qui  cum  fat  man  lai)idum 

cancrorum  pulvisculuni  ingcssit,  vi.c  mitius  aj/icitur  quam  alii  ah  arscnico,^* ••  I  have 

seen,"  remarks  Dr.  Paris,  '^a  general  erysipelas  follow  the  applicati«>n  of  n  1  lister;  and 
tormina  of  the  bowels,  no  less  severe  than  thoso  profluccd  by  the  ingestion  of  arsenic, 
attend  the  operation  of  purgatives  composed  of  senna!     In  tome  constituti«)ns  antimony 
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bM  been  known  to  produce  a  ptyalism  :  Dr.  Jaroe9  assured  Sir  George  Baker  that  he 
knew  six  instances  of  it,  although  the  patients  thus  aflected  had  neither  their  teeth  loos- 
ened nor  their  breath  made  offensive.  The  pecaliar  susceptibility  of  certain  individuals 
to  the  efiects  of  particular  plants  is  also  very  singular.  Murray  relates  that  unpleasant 
symptoms  have  been  experienced  by  merely  keeping  aconite  for  some  time  in  the  hand 
or  on  the  bosom.  I  am  acquainted  with  two  persons  in  whom  the  odor  of  ipecacuanha 
always  produces  a  most  distressing  d^'spncea.  There  are  some  idiosyncrasies  so  singular 
and  incredible,  that  nothing  but  unimpeachable  testimony  could  sanction  our  belief  in 
dieir  existence.  Schenkius  relates  a  case  in  which  the  general  law  of  astringents  and 
ctthartica  was  always  reversed !  Donatus  tells  us  of  a  boy  whose  jaws  swelled,  whose 
faee  broke  out  in  spots,  and  whose  lips  frothed,  whenever  he  ate  an  egg !  Education  and 
eftriy  habits  certainly  establish  very  extraordinary  peculiarities  in  diOerent  countries  with 
respect  to  various  objects  of  diet  and  luxury.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  refinement  of 
the  ancients,  who  regarded  the  flavor  of  the  citron  with  disgust,  while  the  otlor  of  putrid 
fish  was  deemed  by  them  so  exquisite,  that  they  carried  it  about  in  caskets  of  onyx  as  a 
favorite  perfume !" 

TABLES    OP    DOSES,    ETC. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  following  table  of  doses  will  be  quite  sufTicient ;  but  much  must 
always  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  prescriber,  who  alone  can  judge  of  the  constitution 
of  the  patient,  and  the  state  of  the  case : — 

A  person  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  may  take  two  thirds  of  a 
dose  intended  for  an  adult. 

From  nine  to  fourteen,  one  half. 

From  six  to  nine,  one  third. 

From  four  to  six,  one  fourth. 

From  two  to  four,  one  sixth. 

From  one  to  two,  one  tenth. 

Below  one  year,  a  twelfth. 

A  woman  should  generally  take  a  little  less  than  a  man. 

apothecaries'  weight. 

A  pound  contains  twelve  ounces. 
An  ounce,  eight  drams. 
A  dram,  three  scruples. 
A  scruple,  twenty  grains. 

MEASURE    FOR    LIQUIDS. 

A  pint  contains  sixteen  ounces. 

An  ounce,  eight  drams. 

A  tablespoonful  is  about  half  an  ounce. 

A  teaspoonful  is  one  fourth  of  a  tablespoonful. 

Sixty  drops  make  one  teaspoonful. 

Tke  degree  of  fineness  to  which  substances  should  be  reduced  by  pulverization,  in 
Older  to  obtain  their  utmost  efficacy,  is  an  important  question.  The  impalpable  form 
appears  to  be  extremely  injurious  to  some  bodies,  as  to  cinchona,  rhubarb,  guaiacum,  and 
to  certain  aromatics,  in  consequence  of  an  essential  part  of  their  substance  being  dissi- 
pated or  chemically  changed  by  the  operation.  Fabbroni,  for  instance,  found  by  experi- 
ment that  cinchona  yielded  a  much  larger  proportion  of  soluble  extractive  when  only 
coarsely  powdered.  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  extreme  pulveri- 
sation assists  the  operation  of  all  substances  whose  active  principles  are  not  easily  solu- 
ble, and  of  compound  powders  whose  ingredients  require,  for  their  activity,  an  intimate 
intermixture ;  while  it  certainly  injures  if  not  destroys  the  virtues  of  those  which  contain 
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M  their  active  constituents  a  volatile  principle  easily  diaaipated,  or  extractiTe 
which  is  readily  oxydized.     This  remark,  however,  applies  to  powders  which  are 
by  grinding  or  other  modes  of  pulverization,  where  heat  is  generated  in  the  proceas;  if 
powdered  at  a  temperature  low  enough  the  difficulty  complained  of  may  be  obviated. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  construction  of  compound  medicinal  powders,  the  additnof 
an  inert  ingredient,  which  the  mere  chemist  might  condenm  and  discard  as  naeleas,  lol 
unfrequently  acts  a  very  important  part  in  the  combination,  owing  to  its  effects  in  divi- 
ding and  comminuting  the  more  active  constituents.  The  sulphate  of  potaaaa  in  Dovei^i 
powder  acts  merely  in  dividing  and  mixing  more  intimately  the  particles  of  opiamaad 
ipecacuanha.  In  the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  the  cream  of  tartar  greatly  increases  As 
activity  of  the  jalap,  by  breaking  down  its  substance  and  dividing  its  particles ;  and  Vaa 
Swieten  observes  that  the  operation  of  this  resinous  purgative  is  improved  by  bmisiBg  it 
with  sugar,  and  adding  some  aromatic.  So  it  b  daily  observed  in  regard  to  an  inni 
able  number  of  compounds. 


PHARMACEUTIC   APPARATUS. 
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The  **  Dispensatory**  of  Drs.  Wood  and  Bache  contains  many  valaable 
on  this  subject,  the  substance  of  which  wc  extract : — 

Medianical  Division. — **  For  the  greater  part  of  those  drugs  that  are  powdered  in  tht 
shops,  iron,  brass,  glass,  or  Wedgewood  mortars,  are  to  be  used  :  the  two  former  for  hard 
substances  requiring  repeated  blows ;  the  latter  for  those  which  arc  friable  and  can  be 
reduced  to  powder  by  trituration.  The  interior  surface  of  the  mortar  should  be  coDcave 
and  nearly  spherical,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  impede  the  operation  by  overload- 
ing and  cidgging  the  pestle.  In  powdering  acrid  substances,  the  mortar  should  be  covered 
with  a  board  perforated  in  the  centre  for  the  pestle.  The  operator  should  guard  himself 
against  the  fine  particles  of  very  acrid  substances,  by  standing  with  his  back  to  a  current 
of  air,  and  covering  his  nostrils  with  a  wet  cloth.  Various  means  arc  used  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  powdering.  All  vegetable  substances  must  be  carefully  and  thoroughlv 
dried.  Resins,  gum-resins,  and  gums,  must  be  powdered  in  cold  frosty  weather.  Trag- 
acanth  an<l  nux  vomica  must  be  dried  in  a  stove  heat,  and  powdered  while  hot.  The 
Hbrous  roots,  as  licorice  and  marshmallow,  should  be  previously  shaved  into  thin  trans- 
verse slices.  Agaric  is  to  be  powdered  by  beating  it  into  a  paste  with  water,  then  drying 
and  triturating  it.  Cloves  and  the  aromatic  seeds  may  be  ground  in  a  hand-mill  and  after- 
ward triturated.  Squill  and  colocynth,  the  comminution  of  which  is  sometimes  aided  bv 
soaking  them  in  mucilage  of  tragacanth  and  then  drying,  are  best  powdered  in  a  dn* 
atmosphere,  after  being  thoroughly  dried  in  a  stove  heat.  Camphor  requires  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol.  The  elllorescent  salts  may  be  obtained  in  the  state  of  fine 
powder  by  exsiccation ;  and  those  which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  may  be  precipitated  bv 
it,  in  an  impalpable  powder,  from  their  aqueous  solution. 

»♦  In  the  operation  of  powdering,  the  fine  particles  are  to  be  separated  from  time  to  time 
by  sifting.  Fine  sieves  should  be  made  of  that  sort  of  raw  silk  called  bolting-cloth: 
coarser  ones  of  wire,  huir-cloth.  or  gauze.  Valuable  or  aromatic  powders  should  be 
passed  through  box-sieves,  which  are  sieves  provided  with  covers  for  the  top  and  boctom, 
that  shut  up  so  as  to  prevent  all  waste. 

"  Ivory,  horn,  nux  vomica,  wood,  and  iron,  are  prepared  for  pharmaceutic  purposes 
by  filing  or  rasping;  guaiacum-wood  by  turning  in  a  lathe;  roots,  stalks,  and  leaves,  by 
cutting  with  a  knife,  such  as  is  used  for  cutting  straw.  Tin  and  zinc  are  granulated  by 
melting  them,  and  strongly  agitating  while  they  are  cooling;  carbonate  of  potasaa,  by 
stirring  the  concentrated  solution  with  a  rod  as  it  hanlens. 

♦»  Earthy  insoluble  substances  are  conveniently  reduced  to  powder  by  levigation.  This 
is  performed  by  moistening  them  with  alcohol,  and  rubbing  them  on  a  bard  flat  atone  with 
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t  nailer  or  robber  of  tbe  same  material.  Tbe  powder  may  be  rendered  impalpable  by 
agitating  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  pouring  off  the  liquid  to  setde,  after  the 
eoaraer  particles  have  subsided. 

Separation  of  Solids  from  Liquids. — **  Solids  may  be  separated  from  fluids,  when 
there  eiists  no  chemical  action  between  them,  by  being  allowed  to  subside.  The  Buper- 
Mtant  liquid  may  then  be  carefully  poured  oflT,  or  drawn  oflT  by  a  syphon,  or  separated 
by  filtering.  Either  the  last  operation,  or  expression  by  a  stronger  force,  is  necessary  to 
ieparate  the  whole  of  the  liquid. 

**  The  most  convenient  material  for  a  filter  is  unsized  paper.  This  is  to  be  folded  into  a 
cone,  and  placed  in  a  glass  funnel.  It  will  serve  for  filtering  tinctures,  wines,  saline  sola- 
tians,  watery  infusions,  and  essential  oils.  When  the  liquid  is  too  viscid  to  pass  readily 
through  paper,  a  cotton  or  woollen  bag  of  a  conical  shape  may  be  used.  Acids  may  be 
filtered  through  a  layer  of  fine  siliceous  sand,  supported  in  the  neck  of  a  glass  funnel  by 
pieces  of  glass  gradually  decreasing  in  size.  Castor-oil,  sirups,  and  oxymels,  may  be 
readily  filtered  through  coarse  paper  made  entirely  of  woollen  shreds.  Melted  fats,  plas- 
ters, resins,  and  wax,  may  be  strained  through  muslin  stretched  over  a  square  frame  or 
a  hoop. 

**  The  filtration  of  liquids  which  are  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  requires  much  cau- 
tioQ.  A  very  simple  method  of  accomplishing  it  is,  to  insert  a  slender  tube  of  glass  into 
Ae  funnel,  long  enough  to  reach  below  the  neck,  while  the  upper  part  is  nearly  as  high 
as  the  funnel.  The  space  between  the  tube  and  the  neck  must  be  filled  with  bits  of  glass 
and  fine  sand,  so  as  to  form  a  good  filtering  bed :  the  liquid  is  to  be  poured  in,  and  the  top 
of  the  funnel  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass.  If  this  be  luted  on,  and  the  funnel  luted 
into  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  the  process  will  be  performed  with  perfect  accuracy. 

*^  Expression  is  required  to  separate  the  last  portions  Y)f  tinctures  or  infusions  from  the 
dregs.  A  screw-press  is  used  for  this  purpose.  The  substance  to  be  pressed  is  put  into 
a  cylinder  of  sheet  tin,  the  sides  nf  which  are  pierced  with  small  holes.  This  is  placed 
on  a  square  tray  of  tin,  having  a  lip  for  pouring.  A  block  of  wood  fits  into  the  cylinder 
and  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  whole  is  put  under  the  screw- press,  the  pressure  of 
which  is  gradually  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  This  press  is  to  be  used  for  expressing  the 
juices  of  fresh  plants,  which,  previously  to  being  pressed,  must  be  well  beaten  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  water  added  to  those  which  are  hard  and  dry. 

**  The  clarification  of  liquids  may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  some  coagnlable  sub- 
stance, such  as  milk  or  an  aqueous  solution  of  ichthycolla.  The  white  of  an  egg,  beaten 
«p  with  water,  will  coagulate  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  clarify  any  liquid  with  which  it  haa 
been  mixed.     The  vegetable  acids  will  clarify  many  of  the  expressed  juices  of  plants. 

**  A  sand-hath  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus.  It  is  usually 
an  iron  pot  or  a  shallow  vessel  of  sheet  iron  capable  of  holding  sand  to  the  depth  of  four 
or  six  inches.  It  serves  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  heat  on  vessels  which  do  not  bear 
a  rapid  change  of  temperature.  It  is  sometimes  heated  to  a  red  heat,  as  in  preparing  the 
mineral  acids,  though  more  frequently  used  for  the  evaporation  of  saline  solutions  and 
Tegetable  juices.  The  water-hath  is  to  be  used  in  all  cases  in  which  a  heat  above  that 
of  boiling  water  would  be  injurious.  A  very  convenient  one  consists  of  two  copper  ves- 
sels, the  upper  one  of  whichjs  well  tinned.  Where  a  temperature  above  that  of  boiling 
water,  and  not  exceeding  228^,  is  required,  the  water-bath  may  be  filled  with  a  saturated 
aolntion  of  common  salt. 

*'  The  common  still  and  worm,  the  vessels  in  general  use  for  distillation^  are  too  well 
k.iown  to  need  description.  A  convenient  still  or  alembic  for  small  operations,  which 
may  be  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp,  can  be  purchased  in  all  our  large  towns.  The  top  of  the 
bead  is  kept  filled  with  cold  water,  and  all  escape  of  vapor  is  prevented  by  having  an 
inner  ledge  to  the  still,  and  filling  the  space  in  which  the  head  fits  with  water. 

**  The  vapors  of  some  volatile  solids  have  the  property  of  condensing  into  the  solid 
Ibrm,  either  in  mass  or  in  a  state  of  the  nooet  minute  division.     The  operation  in  which 
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tbis  occurs  i*  eiillcd  tubliinalion.  Wlien  the  prrtJuet  Ic  compsct.  ii  is  railed  a 
when  uliglitly  cohering,  it  is  enlled  Jloioers.  The  operation  is  generally  perfur 
Miid-balh ;  and  ths  apparatus  consists  of  two  veawU  fitting  ench  other,  one  beiag  inioli 
over  tlia  otiicr.  The  shape,  sii^c,  and  depth  of  the  veiseli,  and  the  degree  of  beat  tol 
ajiplied.  are  regulnted  \iy  the  oature  of  the  suliatance  operated  on. 

"£mda/iOTt  ii  a  proceas  used  for  separaiing  a  tolublt  fnim  a  porous  inrtJubU  bodi 
It  causiats  in  placing  the  substance  to  lie  liiiviatcd  in  a  vessel,  the  bottont  of  whicJi' 
covered  wilh  Btran,  lie,  pouring  water  npon  it,  allowing  the  water  to  remain  antil  aati 
rated,  and  then  drawing  it  oQ' through  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  (bun 
thai  if  fresh  water  be  poQrod  on  unthuat  distarbing  the  mixture  in  the  vessel,  it  doe«  u 
mix  with  tbn  liijuid  already  there,  but  perciriates  the  aolid  particles,  driving  the  Baloral« 
liquid  before  it;  so  that,  for  example,  in  lixiviaring  woDd-ashes,  if  a  galloii  of  water  ha 
been  pouted  upon  the  ashes,  end  allowed  to  become  saturated  with  the  alkali,  we  ahs 
obtain,  by  this  mode  of  pmcceding,  a  gallon  of  strong  ley,  und  immediately  ibereafier  ih 
water  will  become  elnjost  tasteless.  The  fact  has  been  appliedto  the  sen-ice  of  the  pbu 
moreutist,  and  has  k-d  the  way  to  some  ralaoble  improvemeatd  ia  the  mode  of  ei 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  plants. 


^f^ 


'•  The  operation  referred  to  is  called  by  the  French  the  mtthod  of  difplacemait.  Tht 
accompanying  engraving  represents  Buullay'a  filter,  ctmstrucied  on  this  principle.  I 
coDlists  of  a  lung  tin  vesspl,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  narrower  at  the  lower  end,  which  hai 
a  fanael-Eliaped  termination,  fur  lbs  purpose  of  being  inserted  in  the  neck  of  a  buttle.  A 
metallic  plate  pirrced  with  holes,  like  a  colander,  and  having  a  handle  in  the  centre,  fiti 
accurately  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder.  Upon  this,  previously  covered  with  a  ihii 
layer  of  carded  cotton,  is  placed  the  substance  upon  which  it  is  intended  Xa  operate,  in 
which  should  be  coarsely  powdered  or  meshed  in  a  mill.  It  must  then  be  saturated  wid 
the  menstnitim,  which  is  done  by  ponring  on  the  liquid  from  time  to  time  until  it  wil 
abaorb  no  more,  and  then  allowing  them  to  retnaiu  for  a  few  hours  in  contact.  On  tb( 
top  of  the  powder  is  placed  another  similarly  jiierced  plate,  and  fre^h  portions  of  tlu 
menstruum  arc  gradually  and  successively  added,  until  all  the  sensible  properties  an 
eUrected.  The  first  portion,  that  with  which  the  powder  is  mixed,  flows  ofT  very  highly 
concentrated,  while  the  next  is  much  lees  so,  and  the  succeasive  infuBiiios  rapidly  becomt 
weaker. 

"■  Prtdpitalion  u  sometimes  mechBnical,  as  in  the  process  oilevigating  and  duliialin^ 
the  carbonate  of  time,  and  sometimes  chemical,  aa  in  the  preparation  of  this  salt  by  dc- 
eompoung  chloride  of  calcium.  When  a  precipitant  is  directed  to  be  added  until  at 
further  precipitation  takes  place,  the  fact  may  be  ascertained  by  taking  a  drop  of  thl 
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tiqnid  on  a  glass  plate,  and  trying  it  with  the  precipitant.  The  formation  of  a  precipitate 
is  often  much  assisted  by  agitation  or  by  heat.  The  separation  of  the  snpematant  liquid 
from  the  liquid  is  most  effectually  accomplished  by  means  of  a  syphon.  When  the  liquid 
it  a  saline  solution,  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  precipitate  until  the  water  exhibits  no 
trace  of  the  salt.  In  doing  this,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  select  the  purest  and  clearest 
water,  and  the  ultimate  drying  of  the  precipitate  must  be  performed  in  a  filter,  or  on  a 
porous  stone. 

"  The  pharmaceutist  should  be  provided  with  pallet-knives  of  wood,  bone,  and  horn,  as 
well  as  of  steel.  It  should  be  an  invariable  rule  to  clean  every  knife  and  graduated  meas- 
ure immediately  after  it  is  used,  and  to  put  the  dirty  mortars  apart  from  those  which  are 
clean.  Too  much  particularity  and  order  in  all  the  minute  details  of  the  shop  can  not  be 
practised.  The  counters  and  scales  should  be  cleaned  once  a  day,  and  brushed  as  often 
as  they  become  dusty.  The  bottles  should  be  replaced  as  soon  after  being  taken  down 
and  used  as  possible,  and  should  on  no  account  be  changed  from  their  accustomed  place 
on  the  shelf.  Fur  the  proper  preservation  of  leaves,  flowers,  aromatic  powders,  and 
other  medicines  to  which  light  is  injurious,  the  bottles  should  be  coated  with  tin  foil  or 
black  varnish. 

**  No  compounder  should  be  destitute  of  a  set  of  troy  weights ;  as  without  them  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  comply  with  the  officinal  directions  for  the  preparation  of  his  medicines. 
Id  dispensing  medicines,  no  vial  or  parcel  should  be  suflfered  to  leave  the  shop  without  its 
appropriate  label ;  and  this,  as  in  th^  case  of  prescriptions,  should  always  be  the  physi- 
cian's direction  as  to  the  manner  of  taking  it,  and  likewise  the  name  of  the  medicine. 
The  prescription,  or  a  cdpy  of  it,  should,  in  every  instance,  be  retained  and  numbered, 
and  the  same  number  marked  on  the  bottle  or  parcel.  Everything  connected  with  the 
shop,  and  the  dispensing  and  putting  up  of  medicines  and  parcels,  should  be  characterized 
by  neatnes$i  accuracy^  system^  and  competent  knowledge^ 


LIST     OF     COMPOUNDS     AND    PREPARATIONS. 

Tme  different  medical  compounds  and  preparations  used  in  our  system  of  practice  may 

be  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Balsams.  18.  Mixtures. 

2.  Bitters.  19.  Mucilages. 

3.  Caustics.  20.  Oils. 

4.  Cordials.  21.  Ointments. 

5.  Decoctions.  22.  Pills. 

6.  Drops:  23.  Plasters. 

7.  Electuaries.  24.  Poultices. 

8.  Emulsions.  25.  Powders. 

9.  Essences.  26.  Salves. 

10.  Extracts.  27.  Sinapisms. 

11.  Eye-Waters.  28.  Sirups. 

12.  Fomentations.  29.  Spirits. 

13.  Gargles.  30.  Tinctures. 

14.  Infusions.  31.  Troches. 

15.  Injections  32.  Washes. 

16.  Liniments.  33.  Waters. 

17.  Liquids.  35.  Antidotes.         34.  Wines. 
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PHARMACY. 

BALSAMS. 

Br  balsams,  is  generally  understood  the  concrete  or  inspissated  jaice  of  ve|>:etab]ei^ 
«Qch  as  balsam  of  tir,  copaiba,  &:c.  Bat  we  make  ase  of  the  term  here  to  designate  cer- 
tain artificial  preparations,  which,  as  regard  qualities  or  consistence,  resemble  balsams. 

1.  PULMONARY    BALSAM. 

Take  Spikenard-root  (Aralia  racemosa) 1  poaiKL 

Horehotmd-tops  (Marruhium  vulgare) 1  pounds 

Comfrey-root  (Symphytum  officinalis) 1  poiud 

Wild-Cherry  bark  (Prunus  virginiana) 1  ponixL 

Blood-root  (Sanguinaria  canadensis) 1  poond. 

Elecampane-root  (Inula  heUnium) 1  pound. 

Add  a  sni table  quantity  of  Water. 

Boil,  and  pour  oflf  the  infnsion  repeatedly,  until  the  strength  is  all  extracted ;  then  sCiaii, 
and  reduce  the  liquid  to  twelve  quarts  or  less ;  after  which  add  of  white  sugar  twdve 
pounds,  and  good  honey  twelve  pounds :  boil  again  down  to  three  gallons.  Let  it  stial 
twenty-four  hours,  in  order  that  it  may  settle ;  add  one  quart  of  spirits,  and  finally  botdt 
it  for  use. 

Dose. — A  winegkssful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Use, — This  preparation  is  highly  useful  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  affectioiM  and 
coughs  of  long  standing.  It  is  admirably  calculated  to  relieve  that  constricted  state  of  ^ 
lungs  which  is  often  met  with  in  consumption,  and  to  assist  expectoration.  It  does 
increase  the  circulation,  and  is  therefore  safe  in  any  stage  of  the  above  disease. 

— • — 

2.  BALSAM    OP    HONEY. 

Take  Balsam  Tolu  (Balsamvm  tolutanum) 2  ounces. 

Balsam  of  Fir  (Pinus  halsamca) 2  ounces. 

Opium  (Papaver  somniferum) 2  drains. 

Dissolve  all  these  in  one  quart  of  alcohol. 
Dose.  —  A  teaspoonful  occasionally. 
Use,  —  This  preparation  is  also  very  useful  in  pulmonary  diseases. 


BITTERS. 

Bt  this  class  of  medicines  is  understood  certain  liquids,  as  wine  or  spirits,  impregnated 
with  those  vegetables  which  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  bitter  principle,  such  t 
gentian,  centaury,  aloes,  &c.     They  are  used  to  impart  tone  to  the  stomach. 

1.     WINE    BITTERS. 

Take  Golden-Pcal  (Hydrastis  canadensis) 1  dram. 

White  wood -bark    ( Liriodendron  tulipijera) 1  dram. 

Biffer-root  (Apocynum  androseamifolium) 1  dram. 

Crtycnne  Pepj)er  (Capsicum  haccatum) J  dram. 

Bruise  oil,  and  tuld  two  qnnrr**  of  wine. 

Dose.  —  From  a  tul»l«'s|)(M»iiful  t4»  a  wincglassful  three  times  a  day. 

Use,  —  This  fi/rtnw  a  \Qvy  useful  tonic  and  pleasant  bitter.  It  is  administered  in  dys- 
pepsia and  ofher  com])l(iiuts  where  tonics  are  indicated. 


J  i 
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2.    COMPOUND   BITTERS. 

Take  Tamarack-bark  (Pinus  microcarpa) 6  pounds. 

Prickly- Ash  bark  (Xanthoxylumfraxineum) 4  })ound8. 

Wild-Cherry  bark  (Prunus  virginianaj 3  pounds. 

Seoeka  Snake-root  (Poly gala  senega  J 3  pounds 

Tansy  (Tanactlum  crispum) 1  pound. 

Sucotrine  Aloes  (Aloe  socotorina) J  pound. 

Let  these  articles  be  pulverized  and  mixed  ;  then  take  of  the  mixture  one  (]uarter  of  a 
pound,  add  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  two  quarts  of  Hollands  gin,  and  one  pint  of  noo- 
lasses.     Let  it  stand  a  week. 

Don. — Haifa  wineglassful,  to  be  taken  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening. 
Use. — This  preparation  forms  a  most  excellent  tonic  for  dyspepsia,  obstruction  of  the 
menses,  and  other  diseases,  where  tonics  are  required. 

♦ 

3.    RESTORATITE    WINE    BITTERS. 

Take  Comfrey-root  (Symphytum  officinalis) 1  ounce. 

Solomon's  Seal  (Convallaria  multijlora) 1  ounce. 

Spikenard-root  (Aralia  racemosa) 1  ounce. 

Columbo-root  (Cocculus  palmaius) \  ounce. 

Gentian-root  (Gentiana  ItUea) |  ounce. 

Chamomile-flowers  (Anlhemis  nobilis) i  ounce. 

Bruise  all  together,  and  then  add  four  quarts  of  Malaga  or  other  good  wine.  Let  it  stand 
one  week,  and  strain. 

Dose. — Half  a  wineglassful  three  or  four  times  a  day.     « 

Use. — This  is  a  very  useful  tonic  in  all  cases  of  debility,  particularly  in  female  weak- 
ness, and  is  remarkably  beneficial  in  dyspepsia,  chorea,  neuralgia,  and  all  nervous  dis- 
orders. It  is  likewise  pectoral  and  corroborant ;  it  is  valuable  in  fluor  albus  and  incipient 
consumption ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom  or  never  given  without  benefit. 

# 

4.     SPICE    BITTERS. 

Take  Poplar-bai  k    (LiriodcnJron  tiUipifera) 10  pounds. 

Bay  berry-bark  (Myrica  cerifera) 2  pounds. 

Balmony-bflrk  (Chdone  glabra) 2  pounds. 

Gk)lden  Seal  (Hydrastis  canadensis) 1  pound. 

Cloves  ( Caryophillus  aromaticus) 1  pound. 

Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsicum  haceatum) i  pound. 

Loaf-Sugar 16  pounds. 

Let  these  articles  all  be  made  fine  and  well  mixed.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  this  com- 
pound, with  four  ounces  of  sugar,  into  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Take  a  wineglassful  of 
this  three  times  a  day  before  eating.  This  is  a  good  bitter.  Or  a  teaspoonful  of  these 
powders,  with  one  of  sugar,  may  be  taken  in  a  cup  of  hot  water ;  or  one  ounce  may  be 
scalded  in  half  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  put  into  a  (|uart  bottle,  which  may  be  filled  with 

good  Malaga  wine.     Prepared  in  this  way,  it  is  an  excellent  bitter  for  weak  patients. 

Tnoanoii. 

# 

5.     WINE    BITTERA. 

1.  Take  Balniony-bark  (Chdone  glabra) 1  part. 

Poplar  hark     (Liriofhndron  tulipifera) 5  parts. 

Boil  in  water  suflicirnt  to  strniii  from  one  pound  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  to  which 
■dd WWitv  Sugir 3}  pounds, 
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Nerve  Powder 2J 

while  hot.     Strain,  and  add  — 

Best  Malaga  Wine 3}  gallaBB. 

Tincture  of  Meadow- Fern  (Myrica  gale) 1  qnut. 

Prickly-Ash  seeds  ( Xanthoxylum  fraxineum) 1  qnait. 

2.  Take  Poplar-bark    (Lirlodcndron  tidijfifera) 5  poiuids. 

Balmony-bark  (  Clielone  glabra) 1  poond. 

Boil  them  in  fifteen  gallons  of  water;  then  add,  while  hot — 

Loaf-Sagar 20  pounds. 

Nerve  Powder 1  pound. 

Stndn  oflT,  and  add  — 

Jamaica  Rum  or  Brandy,  fourth  proof. 4  gallons. 

Malaga  Wine 20  gallons. 

Tincture  of  Meadow-Fern  (Myrica  gale) 1  gallon. 

Tincture  of  Prickly- Ash  bark  ( Xanthoxylum  fraxineum) 1  gallon. 

When  cool,  put  it  into  a  barrel,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.    Dose,  from  half  to  a  winegltssfa 
three  times  a  day. 


CAUSTICS. 

Caustics  and  Escharotics  are  those  substances  which,  when  applied  to  fungous  flesl 
or  to  the  skin,  disorganize  the  same.  Their  operation,  however,  differs  very  much,  ac 
cording  to  the  agents  employed  —  some  acting  very  mildly,  and  others  with  great  severity 
They  are  derived  from  both  the  mineral  and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  the  latter  ar 
always  to  be  preferred,  when  they  answer  the  indication  required. 

1.     VEGETABLE    CAUSTIC. 

Make  a  strong  ley  of  hickory  or  oak  ashes,  put  it  into  an  iron  kettle,  and  evaporate  t 
the  consistence  of  thin  molasses;  then  remove  into  a  sand-bath,  and  continue  the  evapo 

rution  to  tho  con'-istrnrr!  (if  h'Mirv.      Krvp  it  in  a  2r'>'ind-«t()ppefi  glass  jar. 

Use.  —  This  cnii<ric  is  very  valii'i!)lo  in  fistula-^,  raiuv  rs,  vcn«ful)us  and  iml.ilent  ulcer? 
])articular]y  where  there  arc  sinuses,  necrosis,  and  in  all  case>:  where  there  is  proud  flesh 
and  also  to  excite  a  hoalihy  anion  of  the  jiarts.  It  removes  fun2;ou3  flesh  without  cxci 
ting  inflammation,  and  acts  hut  little  cxcej)t  on  sj)on^y  or  soft  flesh. 

■ — ♦ — 

r2.     LUNAR    CAI'STIC. 

This  preparation  is  in  some  rn«;es  of  great  value,  applied  either  in  substance  or  solution 
(he.  —  A  piece  is  introduced  into  a  cpiill,  and  the  granulations  occasionally  touchec 
with  it;  or  the  solution  is  aj^plied,  in  the  strength  desired.  Eighteen  grains  of  the  caustii 
added  to  one  pint  of  soft  water,  and  injected  daily  with  a  syringe,  forms  a  vcrv  efficacious 
application  in  uterine  discharges,  gleet,  &c.  In  some  obstinate  cases,  this  preparatitw; 
seems  to  atFord  relief  when  all  other  means  have  proved  unavailing. 

♦ 

3.     CAUSTIC    POTASH. 

This  caustic,  a  little  moistened,  and  applied  to  ulcers,  slight  tumors.  Arc,  which  raflv 
appear  somewhat  malignant,  will,  by  decomposing  the  part  atT'ected,  euro  the  complaint. 
The  manner  of  making  it  renders  it  much  more  corrosive  than  the  f'eirctahle  Caystic, 


4.     WOOD-SOOT. 

This  is  saiil  to  be  an  excellent  escharotic  to  remove  fungou?  or  proud  flesh  from  ulcers 
and  wounds,  and  may  be  substituted  for  burnt  alum,  being  much  belter. 
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CORDIALS. 

Bt  this  class  of  medicines  we  understaDcl  preparations  containing  the  virtaes  of  Tarioni* 
vegetables,  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  conunon  cordials,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering other  medicines  more  pleasant  in  their  exhibition.  After  a  decoction  of  the  arti- 
cles composing  it  is  sufficiently  concentrated,  it  is  made  palatable  with  sugar  and  spirits. 

1.    BESTORATIYE    CORDIAL. 

Take  Comfrey-root  (Symphytum  (officinalis) 1  ounce. 

Solomon's  Seal  (Oonvallaria  mvlt^ra) 1  ounce. 

Spikenard-Foot  (Aralia  raeemcaa) 1  ounce. 

Colambo-root  (CoccuLus  palmatus) i  ounce. 

Gentian-root  (OenUana  lutea) i  ounce. 

Chamomile-flowers  (Anthemis  nohilis) |  ounce. 

Bruise  all  together,  and  then  add  four  quarts  of  the  best  Malaga  wine.  Let  it  stand  a 
week,  and  strain. 

Da$e, — Half  a  wineglassful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Use. — This  is  a  very  useful  tonic  in  all  cases  of  debility,  especially  of  that  kind  pecu- 
liar to  females.  It  is  pectoral  and  corroborant,  and  is  very  valuable  in  fluor-albus,  in- 
cipient consumption,  dyspepsia,  and  in  all  cases  of  nervous  derangement  where  a  strong 
tonic  is  required.  It  is  seldom  or  never  given  without  benefit,  and  is  superior  to  all  other 
preparations  of  a  similar  character. 

# 

2.    ANTI-DTSENTERIC   CORDIAL. 

Take  Birch-bark  (BetuLa  lenia) 2  pounds. 

Bayberry-bark  (Myrifia  cerifera) 1 J  pounds. 

Wild-Cherry  bark  (Prunus  virginiana) 1  pound. 

Peach-pits  (Amygdcdus  persica) 1  pound. 

Water 2  gallons. 

Boil  down  to  one  and  a  half  gallons,  after  which  add  half  a  gallon  of  good  brandy,  and 
loaf-sugar  sufficient  to  make  it  palatable. 

Dost. — A  wineglassful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Ust. — This  preparation  forms  a  very  excellent  tonic  and  astringent  for  dysenteries  and 

diarrhoeas  of  long  standing. 

— • — 

3.    NEUTRALIZINO   CORDIAL    OR   MIXTURE. 

Take  Turkey  Rhubarb  (Bheum  palmatvm)^  coarsely  pulverized 1  ounce. 

Peppermint-leaves  (Mentha  piperita),  pulverized i  ounce. 

Sal-a€ratus  {Potassa  biearhonas) 1  ounce. 

Mix,  put  the  materials  in  a  stone  jar,  and  add  one  pint  of  boiling  water;  let  it  stand  till 
cold,  and  then  add  half  a  pint  of  best  brandy  and  half  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar.  Digest  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  strain  through  flannel.  Bottle  for  use.  In  some  cases,  a  little  tincture 
of  opium  may  be  added  to  the  powder  before  the  water  is  poured  on. 

Dose. — For  an  adult,  a  tablespoonful  every  thirty  minutes,  or  according  to  the  symp- 
toms *,  for  a  child  a  year  old,  two  teaspoonfuls,  every  two  hours. 

Use. — This  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  cholera-morbus,  dysentery,  and  diarrhcea.  It 
is  administered  in  every  stage  of  these  diseases  with  the  best  efTects.  It  is  antacid,  anti- 
dysenteric,  and  I  may  say  anti-rAo^eroic.  This  preparation  has  now  become  so  generally 
known  as  scarcely  to  require  further  remark  here.  Nothing  that  I  have  ever  seen  car 
compare  with  it  in  cholera,  dysentery,  and  other  diseases  of  the  bowels. 
Vol.  in.— 32 
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4.    CUEXItV  CORDIU,. 

Take  WJId-Chcrry,  bark  of  tbe  roots  ('Pruniu  rir^'niona^ 4  onncn. 

Puplar-ljBrk  (LinandendTon  luiipifcra) 4  auoM*.         ' 

Hake  B  ilron^  teai  by  moderate  steeping ;  strain  off,  and  add  — 

Loaf-Sagar 4  pamuli. 

KeroclB  of  Peach' stones,  finely  pnlvetited 4  onncw. 

Good  Brandy 2  qoarta. 

Date.  —  Half  a  wineginHsfu!  several  limes  a  day. 

Use.  —  This  ia  a  most  valuable  astringent  Ionic  nsefal  in  all  caaea  of  obatinate  diartbat 
and  dysentery.  It  also  combines  [lie  properties  of  a  bitter,  btit  tbe  kmnogeat  by  far  pc^ 
dominaiea,  and  is  so  powerful  as  to  need  using  wiih  care.  TUa  cordiKl  ia  ■  cratefal  aal' 
VDlaaLle  medicine.  Sifwuk 

DECOCTIONS. 
certain  preparations  of  medicines  and  drinks,  made  by  IxHliog  nW< 
a  considerable  lime.     Wbere  we  wish  to  admioUtcr  llie  viruaad 
any  plant  in  a  small  voltinie,  in  the  Torm  of  drink,  decoctioaa  are  very  aarfiil.     3m 
ingredients,  however,  lose  a  part  of  theii  efficacy  by  long  boiling,  and  are  given  bed 
some  other  form.     Vegetables  designed  fin'  decoction  should  be  cut  into  alicea,  or  brail 
into  a  coarse  pnwder,  that  their  strength  may  be  more  easily  cKtracted. 

Decoctions  may  be  prepared  from  other  roots  or  herba  in  tbe  same  manotr,  and  mtiti 
agreeable  to  the  taste  with  sugar  if  desired. 

1.    DIURETIC   DECOCTION. 
Take  Queen  of  the  Meadow  fBupa/onuin  ;>uiyurevni^ 2  omttM. 

Milkweed  (Atcltp'taa  lyriaca) 2  ottacea. 

Juniper- berries  fJuniptrus  eommunu) Sobbcbs. 

Dwarf-Elder  (Aralia  hiijnda) 2  oanec*. 

Spearmint  (Mentha  viHdii) Somcca. 

Wild-Corrot  se«d  (Daacia  earoCa) 2  oiuwM. 

It  all  into  a  mortar,  and  bToiac.     Make  a  strong  decnction. 

Dose.  —  Half  a  pint,  to  be  taken  often  through  the  day.  ■-* 

Vte. — This  decoction  is  strongly  diuretic,  end  ia  very  niefal  b  gravel,  dn^wf,  dee. 


;    DECOCTION. 

Take  Virginia  Snake-Mut  (Arislolochia  scrpenlana) I  draea. 

White-Pine  bark  (Ptnw,  ihobua) S  drama. 

Barduck-seed  (Ardiunt  lappa) 9  drama. 

Prickly-Ash  bork  ( Xanlhorylum  fiatintma) SooBCea. 

Pokc-tont  ( Fhytolacea  dccandria) 2  dramfc 

Pnlverize  all  fgrther,  anJ  add  half  a  gallon  of  water:  boil  dawn  to  three  puita. 
Dose.  —  Half  a  pint,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Utt This  forms  an  excellent  decoction  in  chronic  rheamatistD. 


3.     tmiN'ARV    DECOCTION. 

Take  Marshraallows  (Allhaa  qfficinala) 3 

Qncen  of  the  MoaJow  ( Eupaiarimn  purpureum) 3 

Add  foor  qnarts  of  water,  and  boil  it  down  to  one :  then  add  oim  onnca  of 
lunee  of  pulverized  nitre. 
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De§e. — A  teacnpfal  Uiree  or  four  timet  t  day. 

Use. — This  is  a  valaable  remedy  in  nephritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  kidneys.  It  is 
likewise  useful  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder ;  in  hemataria,  or  bloody 
wine,  and  other  urinary  diseases.     It  is  a  demnlcent  diuretic. 

4.    DIAPUORBTIC   DECOCTION. 

Take  Pleurisy- root  (Asdepias  luhtrosa) 2  ounces. 

Boil  it  a  few  minutes  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  then  strain. 

Do$e^ — A  teacupful. 

U$e» — This  decoction  has  been  proved  a  highly- useful  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
pleurisy,  and  other  forms  of  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

5.    DECOCTION    OF   COrHOSH. 

Take  Black  Cohosh  (Maerotyi  raeemosa) 2  ounces. 

Water 2  quarts. 

Boil  it  down  to  three  pints. 

Dose. — From  a  wineglassful  to  a  gill,  sweetened,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Use. — The  foregoing  preparation  is  an  excellent  article  in  treating  uterine  hemonbage, 
fluor-albut,  obstructed  menstruatioa,  coughs,  and  rheumatism. 

^ — 

6.    SAR8APARILLA   DECOCTION. 

Take  bruised  Honduras  Sarsaparilla  fSntUax  sarsaparUla) 2  ounces. 

Boiling  Water 1  quart. 

Simmer  until  the  strength  is  extracted,  and  then  sweeten. 
Dose. — A  gill  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Use. — This  is  used  as  an  alterative  in  all  diseases  and  impurities  of  the  blood,  and  is 
more  to  be  depended  upon  than  any  of  the  sirups  of  this  root  so  highly  extolled. 

# 

7.    DECOCTION  OP   prince's   PHfE. 

Take  Prince^Pine  fChimaphUa  umheUata) 2  ounces. 

Water - 3  quarts. 

BTtporate  it  to  two  quarts,  and  then  strain. 

Dose. — One  or  two  wineglassfuls  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

Use. — This  is  very  useful  to  purify  the  bluod ;  also  in  chronic  mucous  discharges  from 
the  bladder  and  urethra,  and  albuminaria.  **I  have,*'  says  Neligan,  "administered  a 
decoction  of  umbellate  with  excellent  effects.** 

■        # 

8.    BALM-OP-OILEAD   DECOCTION. 

Take  BaTm-of-Gilead  buds  fPopulus  halsamtfer^) 1  teaspoonfnl. 

Rain- Water 1  pint. 

Mix,  and  simmer  down  to  half  a  pint. 

Dose. — From  half  to  one  small  teacupful  when  the  cough  is  severe;  occasioimny 
drinking  through  the  day  of  the  following  infusioiv: — 

Leatherwood-bark  (DkeapalMMtis) 1  ounce. 

Pure  Water 1  quart. 

Mix  and  infuse. 

Use. — An  approved  remedy  io  terera  eoe^^  coniumplioot  and  all  pulmonary  com- 
phints. 
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>   DECOCTION   C 

T»ke  DecoclioD  of  Prince's  Vine  ( Chimapkila  umbtHata) 1  pink 

Solotion  of  CaibannK  o!  Potash  (Potanit  carboiiai) 2  dnsM 

Mis. 

Do*e.  —  Fonr  tsWeapoonfoU  three  times  a  day. 

U$i!.  —  ThU  ha  uEeful  dccoctioci  id  dicipsy  and  chronic  aSecdcns  of  the  arioaiy  ot 

10.     tNDIAN-HEMP    DBCOCTIOW. 

Take  Indian-Hemp  root  (Apotynum  eanmjbmwni) i  ounce. 

Water U  pJBts. 

Mix.  aimmer  down  to  one  pint,  and  strain. 

Date,  —  From  one  to  [wo  fluid  ounces,  two  or  three  dmea  a  iuj. 

Vm.  —  This  hna  been  found  useful  in  Aiopsy,  acting  as  a  bydragogne  pargatire. 


11.     BURDOCK    I 

Take  Burdock-root  M'^'''"'  loppa) 2  ounce*. 

Water 3  pint*. 

Mix,  aimmer  down  to  two  pints,  and  (train. 

Bote.  —  A  gill  three  or  four  times  io  the  course  of  the  dfty. 

Uie.  —  This  is  a  volaable  decoction,  on  an  alterative  and  porifier  of  the  blood.       _ 

12.   BOSK-wn.L0w  DECOCTION. 

Take  bruised  Rose- Willow  bark  (Comut  tirieea) I  onnoe. 

Water I  pint. 

Simmer  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Dote,  —  A  wineginssful  may  be  taken  every  hoar. 

Uie. — Thia  preparation  is  highly  recommended  in  the  apyrexia  of  iutemuttCDta. 


Doie.  —  A  wineglaasfnl  or  more,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Ute.  —  This  decoction  operaCej  aa  an  emetic,  diaphorelic.  and  aperieot.     It  is  a  moat 
excellent  remedy  for  fevers  and  colds. 

DEOPS. 
Diu>PB  include  medicines  which,  from  their  strength  or  active  properties,  require  lo  be 
given  in  very  minute  quantities ;  the  dose  being  usually  graduated  by  the  number  of  drops 
In  be  administered.  Great  caution  h  necessary  in  giving  this  class  of  remedies,  as  mis- 
takes are  more  liable  to  be  made  in-this  than  in  some  other  forma.  Vials  containing  dropj 
most  always  be  kept  corked,  that  tho  atrengtli  may  not  be  increased  by  evaporation,  or  the 
'Virtoea  of  them  lost.     They  should  be  taken  in  a  little  simp  or  sweetened  water.  , 

1.    DrpReTic  DROPS. 

Take  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre  fS/rtViiiis  «rteri»  nitridj Sonncea. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba  (Copaifera  officinalii) 1  ounce. 

Tincture  of  Gum- Kino  (Plerocarpui  erinaeeut) J  onnce. 

Spirits  of  Tarpentiue  ( Pinug  palustnt) I  ounce. 

Mix  theee  together,  and  add  one  scrapie  of  camphor. 
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Dase^ — A  small  teaspoonful,  well  shaken,  given  in  rancilage  of  gum-arabic,  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

Use. — These  drops  are  snccessfnlly  administered  in  cases  of  scalding  of  urine,  whether 
arising  from  syphilitic  or  other  complaints.  In  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  flnor-albna, 
&c.,  they  give  prompt  relief.  They  are  superior  to  all  other  preparations  for  these  uses, 
and  particularly  in  gono^rha^a.  A  beautiful  emulsion  is  made  of  these  drops  by  adding 
the  white  of  an  egg,  well  beat  up. 

2.  BLACK   DROP. 

The  **  black  drop**  was  originally  prepared,  upward  of  one  hundred  years  since,  by 
Edward  Toustall,  a  practitioner  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  England.  The  receipt 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  relative,  and  was  finally  published : — 

Take  Opium  (Papavcr  iomniferum) }   pound. 

Vinegar .*. 3    pints. 

Nutmeg  ^Jlfyruftca  mosehata) 1 J  ounces. 

SaSVon  ( Crocus  saHmu J }   ounce. 

Simmer  a  while,  and  then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
ef  yeast ;  set  the  whole  in  a  warm  place  for  four  or  five  weeks :  decant  and  bottle  far  use. 
Dose. — From  fifteen  to  fifty  drops. 

Use, — This  is  perhaps  the  best  form  in  which  opium  can  be  administered  as  an  ano- 
dyne.   It  is  given  in  all  cases  when  an  anodyne  is  indicated. 

3.  TAR-DROP8. 

Take  best  Oil  of  Tar  (Pinus  palttstris.) 
Dose* — Give  from  four  to  ten  drops,  in  a  little  milk,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Use. — These  drops  form  a  good  remedy  for  pain  in  the  breast. 

# 

4.   whitwith's  drops. 

Take  Camphor  (Laurus  eamphora) 1  dram. 

Oil  of  Origanum  (Monarda  punctata) 6  drams. 

Spirita  of  Turpentine  (Pinus  palustris) i  dram. 

Alcohol  (Spiritus  rectifieaius) 1 1  pint. 

Alkanet-root  (Anchusa  Hneloria) 2  drantis. 

mix,  and  let  it  stand  one  week. 

Dose. — Administered  internally,  twenty-five  drops,  mixed  with  wine  or  sweetened 
water. 

Use. — This  preparation  is  useful  as  a  stimulant,  and  may  be  applied  externally  in 
chronic  rheumatism  and  other  painful  affections. 

— « — 

5.     CARMINATIYB   DROPS. 

Take  Angelica  (Angdiea  atropurpurea) 4  ounces. 

Lady's  Slipper  (CSfpropedium  fiavum) 2  ounces. 

Sweet-Flag  (Aeorus  calamus) i  ounce. 

Anise  fPimpindla  anisumj 1  ounce. 

Dill  (Anethum  graveolens) 1  ounce. 

Fennel-seed  ( Anethum  faniculum) 1  ounce. 

Catnep  flowers  or  leaves  (Nepeta  cataria) 2  ounces. 

Motherwort  (Leonarus  cardiaca) 2  ounces. 

Pleurisy-root  (Asclepias  iuberosa) 4  ounces. 

Infuse  the  whole  in  two  quarts  of  brandy  or  good  common  spirits,  and  digest  with  a  moder- 
ate heat  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  press  oat  and  strain  the  liquid,  and  add  to  it  half  a 
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ponml  of  loBf-sagnr :  when  lettlei],  bollle  h  Tur  use.  A  Gne  prepoTBliun  b  made  by  t^ 
to  (his  fuioiulfl  sufficient  wntcr  lo  prevent  enipyreumK.  nnd  distil  it  frian  n  rommoaM 

Dolt.  —  For  chililrfn,  from  ten  to  sixty  drujis,  acrording  to  tlie  b|!p  ;  fur  adulti,  b 
nne  to  four  teaspnoDfuls,  in  a  c!  up  of  warm  tea.     It  may  be  repeated  once  iu  fnur  ur  six  fan 

Ust. — Tbis  pre|>BratiiiD  eajcs  pain.  cfcatES  a  moderate  perspiratian,  bimI  prod* 
refreshing  sleep:  is  pind  for  reslkss  childrcD,  removing  flatulency  and  wind-colic,  U^ 
Dsefnl  ID  hysteric  and  nprvoua  aQVciioos,  female  debility,  tec.  • 


6.     FBTER -DROPS.  I 

Take  expressed  juice  of  HouBeleck^iSmjwrvmiMrw'onini^,  ilrained. .  1  piat.     I 

Loaf-Sagar 1  pouit'J 

Simmer  half  an  hour,  to  form  a  strap.  ^ 

Dote.  —  A  tahJespoonful  every  two  hours,  after  proper  ewacoanta  have  berti  rakM,  j 

Uk.  —  This  prtpsrotion  has  been  employed  for  thirty  years,  and  baa  never  htcn  kMj 

to  bil  in  relieving  or  curing  a  fever.     In  oae  case  of  inflammoliiry  fever  which  had  rea^ 

niy  asaal  prescriptionsi,  these  drops  redaced  it  a!m<nt  immediately. 


Take  Oom-Oaaiac  (Guaiaeitm  offidnate) I  Onm. 

Gum-Campbor  (Laurut  camphora) I  acrviiiaa 

Castile  Soap 12  frmJiN. 

Laudanum  (TincUra  opii) aO  drops. 

Alcohol  (Spiritasrectificatut) , |  oanc*. 

Balsam  of  Peru  ( BaUamvm  permianum) 12  drop*. 

Mix  all  together. 
Dose.  —  Fifteen  drops  three  times  a  day,  on  a  piece  of  n-hite  sugar. 
Uk. — Recommended  in  coughs  and  pain  in  the  breast. 

8.    DR.  lobstein's  rheumatic  drops. 

Take  Gnm-fiual^c  (GuaiacamqSicinaU) I  dram. 

Gam-Cemphor  (Laurua  campliora) )  dram. 

Alcohol  fS/iiri;u*  Tcctificalui} 1  ounce. 

Laudanum  fTinciura  opii) 1  Mrapk* 

H»  these  together,  and  let  them  macerate  fur  twelve  boor*. 

Dote.  —  From  thirty  to  fifty  drops  three  times  a  day,  in  a  tableapooafol  of 


9.   CaOLERA'DROPB. 

Take  Tincture  of  Opium  (Papaver  lotnniferum) 1  ooi 

Tincture  of  Camphor  (Laurut  eamphora) 1  ooi 

Essence  of  Peppermint  (McnCka  piperita) 1  oni 

Tincture  of  Capsicum  (Capsicum  barcatum) 1  onti 

Mix  all  these  together. 

Dote,  —  Half  a  teaspoonfal,  in  a  little  sweetened  water,  to  be  repeated  according  19 1 
urgency  of  the  symptoms. 

Use. ^Thh  h  a  very  valnable  medicine  in  cholera  and  rainy  other  painfol  aflectki 
It  proved  exceediogly  serviceable  in  the  cholera  which  recently  prevailed  in  this  ci^. 

10.     NERVOUS    DROPS. 

'Inlii'  Spiriia  of  Ilnrtshom  (Spirilut  ainmonia}. 
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Do§e. — Ten  drDp0,  taken  in  a  little  water. 

U»€, — These  drope  are  very  valaable  to  administer  in  cases  of  fainting  and  hysteria- 

— — • — 

11.   COUOH-DROPS. 

Take  Olive-OU  (OUa  evropaa) 1  pint. 

Flaxseed,  pulverized  (Lini  uiitaUssimum) i  pint. 

Molasses  or  Honey 1  pint. 

Spirits  of  Turpentine  (Pinus  palustris) 1  ounce. 

Balsam  of  Fir  (P\nus  haUamea) 1  ounce. 

Extract  of  Licorice  (Olycyrrhvra  glabra) }  ounce. 

Miz,  and  simmer  the  whole  together  till  well  conglomerated. 
Dou*  —  From  ten  to  thirty  drops,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

12.    DROPS   POR   THE   OLEBT. 

Take  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron  (Tinctura  ferri  chloridi) 1  dram. 

Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre  fSpirilus  Athens  nitrici) 3  drams. 

Hose. — One  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  ^ 

13.    QOLDBN   DROPS. 

Take  Chloride  of  Gk>ld  and  Sodium 2  grains. 

Distilled  Water  (Aqua  distillata) 1  ounce. 

Simple  Sirup  (Syrupus  nmpUx) 2  drama. 

Mix,  and  form  a  solution. 

Dose. — Twelve  drops  three  times  a  day. 

Use. — As  an  alterative,  for  tubercles,  and  in  syphilis.  This  is  one  of  the  best  forms 
for  administering  the  preparations  of  gold,  as  the  dose  can  be  apportioned  with  great  accu- 
racy. ^' 


14.    POTASH   DROPS. 

Take  Liquor  of  Potash  (Liquor  potassa) ^ 5  drops. 

Linseed-Tea  (Lint  usUalisiimum) 1  gill. 

Miz«  and  take  at  a  draught.     Gradually  increase  the  dose  one  or  two  drops  daily. 

]7«e. — This  has  completely  removed  the  gravel  after  several  other  remedies  had  fidled. 


ELECTUARIES. 

EuHrrDARiES  are  mixtures  consisting  of  medicinal  substances,  especially  dry  powders, 
conlmied  with  sirup  or  honey,  in  order  to  render  them  less  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
mora  eonvenient  for  internal  use.  Their  consistence  should  not  be  so  soft,  on  the  one 
band,  as  to  allow  the  ingredients  to  separate,  nor  so  firm,  on  the  other,  as  to  prevent  them 
from  being  swallowed  without  mastication.  To  prevent  the  hardening  of  electnariec, 
the  French  writers  recommend  the  use  of  sirup  prepared  from  brown  sugar,  which  is  less 
apt  to  crystallize  than  that  made  from  the  refined.  Molasses  would  answer  the  same 
parpoae,  but  its  taste  might  be  considered  objectionable.  Some  persons  employ  honey, 
bat  this  ia  not  always  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  woo». 


1.     ELECTUARY   OF    SENNA    (lENITITE   ELECTUART). 

Take  Alexandria- Senna  leaves  (Cassia  acuiifolia,  &:c.) 8 

Figs  (Ficus  eariea) 1  foamL 

Tamarind-pulp  ^jTamaniufiw  \ndica)y  by  macerating  in  water.  •  <|*  a. 
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Pulp  of  Prunes  ( Prurtua  Juliana),  obtained  id  Mme  manner. 

Cnrisnder-aeeds  (Coruindrun  MOtivan) 

Refined  Sagar  (Sacckaruin  alba) 3)  ponndg. 

Powder  ihe  senna-leaves  wilh  ihe  coriaoJer-seeiU,  and  s«parate  by  sifcin^  ten  uoncnf 
tbe  mixed  powder  :  aimmer  the  remainder  wilb  ihe  6gs,  In  four  pints,  until  it  is  ml«C( 
one  liolf;  then  press  out  and  strain  the  liquor;  eva|K)raielhe  liigaor  tnbalf  a  pint,  and  ad 
the  sugar  to  make  a  airap ;  lastly,  mix  [he  polp  grailnolly  with  the  sirap.  and.  bavil 
added  the  sifteil  ponder,  mix  the  whole  together. 

Dote.  —  A  piece  of  tlie  aize  of  a  hickory -nut  to  he  taken. 

Use.  —  This  electuary  is  used  fur  coslivencss.     It  is  genemlly  best  to  porchai 
already  prepared :  the  English  is  \'ery  superior.     It  enters  into  the  Piie-  Electuary. 

3.  riLE-et.ECTCAiiv, 

Take  Cream  of  Tanai  ( Polassa  hilaTtrat) 1  anon. 

Jalap  (Ipomta  jalapa),  pulverized 1  obbcc. 

Electuary  of  Senna  (Cassia  aeulijblui,  Scc) Saoncei. 

Cream  a!  SaXpbnr  (Sulphur  prireipilalum) |  ounce- 
Nitrate  of  Potash  (Potatsm  mtra$) \  uaoce. 

Add  sufficient  molasses  to  make  Q  pill  or  thick  mass ;  roll  into  small  cakes,  iguarter  of  ■ 
inch  sqnare  :  dissolve  one  id  water,  and  take  every  uight.  Or  it  may  he  formed  into  {hI 
of  the  coDimoi]  size,  and  foar  taken  tiigbt  and  morning. 

r/ac. — This  makes  a  very  superior  remedy  for  the  blind  and  bloeiKng  piles,  and  nai 
ally  excels  all  others :  it  corrects  a  faulty  slate  of  the  biliary  organs,  which  pnnlaei 
coativencBs,  and  sabsequently  the  piles.  A  Dr.  Upham,  of  this  city,  ailvertisea  and  ■ 
this  preparation  very  extensively. 


l«n^ 


When  alum  and  other  astringents  have  been  employed  without  snccess,  tbe  futlo* 
formula  has  been  osed  ; — 

Tnkc  Exirnct  of  Campeachy  Logwood  ( Hamatoztflon  camptehianvm).  2  di 

Salts  of  Tartar  (Potassa  eatbonai  purut) Idi 

Confection  of  Red  Roses  ( Roia;  gtdliai} 6  di 

Form  an  electuary. 
Dose, — Take  a  teaapoonful  every  hour. 

4.     FOR    BLEEDINO    AT    TKB    LtlKaS. 

Take  Confection  of  Red  Rnses  (Rma  gallkte) 

Powdered  Nitrate  of  Potash  (Polaaiie  nilras) 

Mix.  and  make  an  elecruary. 
Dote.  —  A  teaspooaful  may  he  taken  every  two  hoars. 

5.   FOR  Dltopsr. 

Take  pulverized  Squills  fSriUa  mantima) 50  gruiu. 

Acetate  of  Pdteih  (Potatsis  aetlas) 1  00««. 

Onymel  of  Squills  (Ojymd  teiUa) 3  diaoa. 

Honey i  ooDce. 

Oil  of  Juniper  (Juniperus  cemmviU) 20  drop*. 

Make  an  electuary. 

Dote.  —  The  duae  is  a  bit  the  size  nfa  nntmep.  and  may  be  repealed  evtty  aia  hoi 
Uie. — Thi«  is  a  gond  preparation  in  old  dropsical  caaea. 
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6.    CONFECTION   OP    ROSES. 

Take  Red  Roees,  in  powder  (Rosa  gaUica) 4  ounces. 

Refined  Sugar,  in  powder  (Saecharum  alba) 30  ouncea. 

Clarified  Honey 6  ouncea. 

Rose-Water 8  fl.  ounces. 

Rub  tbe  roses  with  the  rose-water  at  a  boiling  beat ;  tben  add  gradually  tbe  sugar  and 
hooey,  and  beat  tbem  togetber  until  tborougbly  mixed.  U-  ^  PiiA«MAcof«u. 

Take  Red  Roses,  fresb  (Rosa  gallica) 1  pound. 

Refined  Sugar  (Saecharum  alba) 3  pounds. 

Beat  tbe  rose-petals  in  a  marble  mortar ;  tben  add  tbe  sugar,  and  beat  again  until  tbey  are 
incorporated.  Lohdom  ph. 

Use, — Tbis  confection  is  sligbtly  astringent,  but  is  almost  exclusively  used  as  a  rebi- 
de  of  otber  medicines,  or  to  impart  consistence  to  tbe  pilular  mass.  Tbe  Edinburgb 
college  employs  it  in  most  of  tbeir  officinal  pills. 


EMULSIONS. 

Emulsions  are  mixtures  containing  substances  of  an  oleaginous  or  resinous  nature  sus- 
pended in  aqueous  fluids  by  tbe  aid  of  gum,  sirup,  yolk  of  eggs,  or  any  viscid  matter.  It 
is  a  mecbanical  compound,  and  tbe  union  of  its  ingredients  is  promoted  and  rendered  more 
or  less  permanent  by  tbe  addition  of  an  alkali.  Emulsions  are  made  by  triturating  certain 
oleaginous  seeds  witb  water,  or  by  mixing  tbe  oil  procured  from  tbem  witb  tbe  necessary 
ingredients ;  and  also  from  gum-resins  in  tbe  same  manner.  Sometimes  tbey  are  made 
wiA  oils  and  an  alkali'.  In  making  an  emulsion  of  tbe  oils  or  oleo-resins  witb  mucilage, 
tbe  former  sbould  be  gradually  added  to  tbe  latter ;  by  adding  tbe  macilage  to  tbe  oil,  a 
good  emulsion  can  not  be  formed.  Mucilage  is  preferable  to  an  alkali  in  making  many 
emulsions,  as  tbose  witb  castor-oil  or  copaiba :  an  alkali  is  preferable  in  forming  an  emul- 
•ion  of  almond  or  olive  oil ;  but  an  emulsion  formed  witb  eitber  of  tbese  agents  alone  will 
often  separate,  if  tbe  otber  be  added.  Tbe  presence  of  soluble  salts  in  an  emulsion  is  also 
ipC  to  cause  a  separation  of  tbe  oil.  Mucb  spirit  will  produce  tbe  same  efiect  in  emulsions 
made  witb  mucilage,  and  an  acid  in  tbose  made  witb  an  alkali.  Some  substances  can 
Bot  be  formed  into  good  emulsions  eitber  witb  an  alkali  or  witb  mucilage :  tbis  is  tbe  case 
witb  spermaceti  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  also  witb  our  Diuretic  Drops,  In  sucb  cases, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  is  tbe  best  agent  for  effecting  tbe  admixture,  by  rubbing  down  tbe 
ingredients  in  a  mortar. 

EMULSION   OF   TURPENTINE. 

Take  Spirits  of  Turpentine  (Pinus  palustris) 1  ounce. 

Simple  Sirup  (Syrupus  simplex) ^...r i  ounce. 

Mucilage  of  Gam- Arabic  (Acacia  vera) i  ounce. 

Pulverized  do.  do.  ^ i  ounce. 

Wbite  Sugar  (Saecharum  alba) i  ounce. 

Pure  Water  (Aqua  pura) 1  ounce. 

Mix,  and  rub  tbe  materials  well  togetber,  to  form  an  emulsion. 

Dose. — Tbirty  drops  tbree  or  four  times  a  day. 

Use. — Very  valuable  in  febrile  and  urinary  diseases.  I  bave  seen  tbis  alone  remove 
a  fever  in  twenty-four  bours.  Dr.  Wood  bas  employed  it  for  twenty-four  years,  and  has 
never  known  it  to  fail  of  producing  great  benefit  in  fevers,  particularly  wbere  tbe  intes- 
tines are  inflamed.  In  swelling  of  tbe  abdomen,  inflammation  of  tbe  intestines,  and  puer- 
peral fever,  a  small  teaspoonful  may  be  added  to  our  Common  Injection;  and  also 
applied  externally  to  tbe  abdomen.    It  is  also  excellent  for  cramps  and  spasms. 
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ESSENCES. 
EasKttcat  are  made  by  adding  slcnhol  to  the  eaaential  oils,  f[enen\\y  \a  tha  ji 
of  on*  ounce  of  nil  lo  aiilcen  vuncFB  of  alcnhnl.     Tbe^r  are  applied  extcnudly  U 
ptin,  and  are  ased  nilfa  advanlage  internally  for  many  coiDplaiats. 

1.   BssEitcK  or  rerrKKMtNT.  ^B 

Take  Oil  of  Peppeimmt  (Mentka  jAperUa) 1  imiee.        ^ft 

Alenhol  (Spirilu4  Tulifieatut) 1  plot  —  Mfa. 

Dott.  —  A  tcflBpiMiofuI. 

Utt.  —  Thia  essence  is  useful  to  pain  of  the  breast,  cramp,  aicknesa  of  the  Blom»cb.d[o- 

Thia  )•  made  in  ihe  lame  manner  from  the  oil  of  Ptnut  canadnn*. 
Don. — Twenty-five  or  thirty  drop*,  to  be  taken  on  sugar,  ox  id  le». 
V»e.  —  Very  valuaUo,  applied  eitcnially.  in  inflammalury  rheumatisni,  gout,  and  mImt 
ftfl'ections;  i[  11  likewiao  cxcellcDl  forapTains,  &c. 

3.     ESSENCK    op    i«SSAPnil9. 

Made  ill  the  same  mannci  as  ihe  preceding,  from  the  oil  of  LaNrva  lataajra: 

!>»)«.  — From  one  half  to  a  teasponnful. 

Uu.  —  It  i«  useful  in  gout  and  rhcumalism,  pain  in  tbe  breaal.  latnbago,  adatica,  e(D> 
toaiona,  and  a*  an  outward  application. 

The  irther  simple  etsencea  are  mode  in  llie  same  manner  aa  those  already  given,  nd 
their  virluea  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  oila  from  which  ihey  are  prepared. 

1.  couroDND  EsaENCB  or  valebiu*.  ^H 

Take  Essence  of  Valerian  (Valeriitna  njicinalii) 1  onnce. 

Essence  of  Castor  (Caitortvm) ...  1  nunce. 

Dott.  —  A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  for  eight  days ;  tboa  a  teaapooufnl  twioa  • 

day.  for  eight  days  ;  and  afterwanl,  continue  with  one  teaspoonful  a  day. 
V»e.  —  This  preparation  is  employed  fur  epilepsy,  fits,  Itc 

EXTRACTS.  1 

Tuc  Simple  Exiracls  are  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Matekia  Medic*,  in  aooAef 
part  of  this  volume  (gee  page  411).  The  formula  hfre  inserted  are  mostly  thuse  where 
iwo  or  more  materials  are  combined  to  form  a  Compound  Extract. 


1.     DR.    bone's 

Take  Expressed  Juice  of  Poke  (Phylolaaa  decandrui) 4  gallon. 

Gunpowder. . I  gill. 

Lard J  pin^ 

Simmer  to  the  cnnsiatencE  of  honey  or  molasses. 

Uie.  —  This  forma  a  very  efficacious  extract  or  plaster  for  scrofalous,  canceroaa,  and 
inilBtaEed  tumor*.     It  may  bo  rubbed  upon  the  parts  aflected,  or  a  plaster  of  it  applied. 

Take  Saturated  Tincture  of  Mamlratie  ( Podophylltun.  pettalum) I  pound. 

Saturated  Tincture  of  Bluud-n>ul  (Sartguinaria  eanadetuii)...  3  onocea. 
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Mil,  and  evaporate  in  a  water-bath  (not  to  boil)  until  it  is  about  tbe  consiatence  of  mo- 
lasses; then  add — 

White  Sugar,  or  lamp  pulverized  (Saccharum  alha) 1  pound. 

Oil  of  Anise  (PimpineUa  aniaian) 2  drams. 

Incorporate  the  whole  together,  and  spread  it  out  to  dry ;  then  triturate  in  water  until  it 
ii  fit  for  use.    It  makes  a  beautiful  red  powder. 

Dou» — For  a  male  adult,  fifteen  grains;  for  a  female,  from  ten  to  twelve  grains.  Am 
m  alterative,  from  one  to  two  grains  may  be  taken. 

Use. — Excellent  for  liver-complaints,  costiveness,  and  all  impurities  of  the  blood:  it 
may  be  given  in  all  diseases  where  mandrake  or  its  resin  (podo^ikylline)  is  indicated. 

3.  FLUID  EXTRACT  OP  SENNA. 

Take  Alexandria  Senna  (Cassia  aeutifolia,  6cc.) 15  pounds. 

Boiling  Water 60  |)ounds. 

Mix,  and  exhaust  in  a  displacement  apparatus ;  then  concentrate  this  infusion  tn  vacuo  to 
10  pounds.  Now  dissolve  in  this  6  pounds  of  molasses  previously  concentrated  over  a 
rapor-bath  till  nearly  candied  ;  add  24  fluid  ounces  of  rectified  spirit,  and,  if  necessary, 
water  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  15  pints.  Every  fluid  ounce  of  this  corresponds  to 
one  avoirdupois  ounce  of  senna. 

Dose. — Two  fluid  drams  for  an  adult. 

Use. — It  is  an  excellent  preparation,  operating  efiectusUy,  and  seldom  causing  griping 
'or  any  other  annoyance. 

•  ■ 

4.    COMPOUND    EXTRACT   OP   COLOCTNTH. 

Take  Culocynth  pulp,  cut  small  (Cucumis  colocynthis) 6  ounces. 

Purified  Extract  of  Aloes  (Aloe  socotorina) 12  ounces. 

Scammony,  pulverized  (Convolvulus  scammonia) 4  ounces. 

Cardamom-seed,  pulverized  (Alpinia  cardamomum) 1  ounce. 

Castile  Soap 3  ounces. 

Proof  Spirit  (Spiritus  tenuior) 1  gallon. 

Macerate  the  colocynth  in  the  spirit  for  four  days  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  express;  add 
the  aloes,  scammony,  and  soap,  to  the  strained  liquor ;  then  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence, mixing  the  cardamom  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

Dose, — From  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

Use. — This  is  one  of  the  most  generally  employed  cathartics  in  use,  and  also  one  of 
^  safest,  if  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  be  pure. 

•  ■ 

5.    ALCOHOLIC    EXTRACT   OP   ACONITE. 

Take  Monkshood  (Aconitum  napellus) 1  pound. 

Diluted  Alcohol  (Spiritus  tenuior) 2  pints. 

Make  a  tincture  by  displacement ;  distil  off*  the  alcohol,  and  evaporate. 
Dose. — One  sixth  of  a  grain. 
Use. — This  extract  may  be  given  in  all  cases  where  aconite  is  indicated. 

— • — 

6.  ACETIC  EXTRACT  OF  COLCHICUM. 

Take  fresh  Colchicum-bulbs  (Colckicum  auiumnale) 1  pound. 

Acetic  Acid  (Addum  aceticum) « 3  fluid  ounces. 

firuise  the  bulbs,  gradually  adding  the  acid ;  then  express,  and  evaporate  in  a  porcelain 
>1  to  a  proper  consistence. 
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Dote.  —  From  cnc  to  two  griina  two  or  three  limes  a  day.  ThJa  estract  is  dow  p»w 
in  LnnJiin  in  preference  to  all  oilier  preparitiotis  of  colchicuin. 

7.     AtCOHOLIC    STHERBAL    BXTRACT    OF   CUBBBR. 

Take  powdercil  Cnbebs  (Piper  cubebo),  aa  much  •»  wiahad,  end  exhaust  by  rthrr 
by  meniiR  uf  a  displacement  apparatus  act  on  the  reaidae  with  dilated  alcahol  fSpirilu. 
lenuioT);  distil  the  two  tinctures  separately.  Evaporate  the  re^ddue  of  the  alcoholi) 
IJDClare  by  means  of  a  water-bath ;  add  both  leather,  and  let  the  mnauiiiig  elher  vt*f 
tttU9  ipoQtaneoualy.  I 

8.    ACBTIC    EXTRACT  OF   LOBELIA,  ^H 

Take  Lobelia-seed,  bmiaed  (Lobelia  inflaCa) 8  oaneem. 

Diluted  Alcohol  (Spiritug  Unviar) 2  pinta. 

Vinegar . .  1  fluid  onoee. 

Macerate  the  seed  in  the  alcohol,  to  which  the  vinegar  has  been  added,  for  forly-eigfal 
hours;   then  displace  until  four  pints  of  tinctare  are  obtained,  using  diluted  elcohnltci 
expel  the  last  portion,  and  then  evaporate  tti  the  consistence  of  bo  extract. 
J}o»e.  —  From  one  half  to  four  fluid  drwna. 

9.  FLUID  EXTRACT  ( 
Take  Dandelion-root,  fresh  (Leoniodon  taraxaeam) , . 
Stice  it.  and  reduce  to  a  pulp ;  mix  thia  with  one  sixth  ila  bulk  of  aJcohol,  i 
twenly-four  hours,  and  express  strongly ;  add  a  pint  of  water  cnntaining  a  Utile  alcnhol, 
and  again  eiprcs.i ;  evaporate  the  mixed  products  to  twelve  fluid  onnces,  add  fonr  floid 
ounces  of  alcohol,  and  filter. 

A  teaapuonful  is  equal  to  half  a  dram  of  ibe  extract  obtained  from  the  expreBscd  joke. 
It  may  be  made  from  Bixteen  ounces  of  the  dried  root,  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  tnacer- 
aled  in  a  (|uari  of  water  mixed  viiih  half  a  pint  of  alcohol,  for  two  days,  and  expressed. 

Ztei«.  — From  half  an  ounce  to  mi  ounce. 

Use.  —  This  extract  18  aseful  in  all  caacH  where  taraxacum  is  indicated. 

10.     FLUID    EXTRACT    OF    HEN  DANE. 

Take  fresh  Hyosciamus-Ieaves  ( Hyosriamua  nig«r J.  bruised,  a  sufficient  qnanlity; 
express  the  juice  with  a  powerful  press;  set  it  aside  for  twenty -four  hours.  Pour  off  the 
clear  liquid,  and  strain  the  other  through  (be  flannel.  Mix  the  atrainingi,  and  add  one 
liflh  part  of  alcohol.    T  bis  is  an  excellent  preparation  of  henbane,  internally  and  external^. 

Dose.  —  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  dmps. 

Uie — This  preparation  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  all  diseases  when  opium  disagreea, 
and  is  rather  aperient.     It  la  useful  in  bronchitis,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organa. 

Fluid  extracts  of  any  fresh  plant  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  above. 

EYK-WATEKS  (Collieidks). 
EiE- Waters,  or  GiHyriams,  are  prepared  fmra  either  mineral  or  vegetable  substaocea, 
and,  being  usually  added  to  spirits  or  water,  are  applied  to  the  eyes  in  the  form  of  wash. 
They  should  Srst  be  applied  very  weak,  and  the  strength  gradually  increased. 


Taka  Brandy,  fourth  proof. )  pint. 

Rain-Water }  pint 

Camphor  (Laurui  campkora} )  drora. — Mix. 
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lUe.^ThiB  eye-water  fonns  an  excellent  preparation,  and  is  mucli  employed  in  chronic 
ophthalmia,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

2.    MUCILAGINOUS    OR   LAURU8    ETE-WATER. 

Take  the  pith  of  Sassafras-twigs  (Lattrus  sassafras) ^ 1  dram. 

Add  to  it  a  suitable  quantity  of  rose-water,  which  makes  an  excellent  mncilaginoos  and 
cooling  wash. 

Use. — This  collyrinm  will  be  found  yery  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia,  or 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  during  the  acute  stages. 

•     ■ 

3.  VITRIOL    ETE-WATER. 

Take  White  Vitriol  (Zinci  sulphas) 1  dram. 

A}tim  (Alumen) ^ 1  dram. 

Common  Table-Salt,  fine 3  drams. 

Water - 1  pound. 

Boil  the  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  put  the  two  salts  in  a  new  earthem  pot, 
and  pour  the  boiling  water  over  it ;  let  it  simmer  for  fifteen  minutes :  when  cold,  strain 
through  filtering-paper. 

Use. — This  is  a  good  wash  for  inflanmiations  of  the  eye. 

— -♦ — 

4.  GOLDEN   ETE-WATER. 

Take  Chloride  of  Gold  (Auri  chloridum) 2  grains. 

Distilled  Water  (Aqua  distUlata) 6fl.  ounces. 

Mix  and  dissolve. 

Use* — As  a  collyrium  in  ophthalmia. 


FOMENTATIONS. 

FoKKNTATiONs  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  local  bathing.  Although  the  decoc- 
tioiis  usually  employed  are  useful  in  aiding  warmth,  by  their  soothing  or  sedative  influ- 
eace«  yet  they  are  secondary  objects  in  the  application  of  fomentadons,  the  intention  being 
to  convey  heat,  combined  with  moisture,  to  the  part  fomented.  Flannel  cloths,  wrung 
out  of  boiling  water,  by  means  of  two  sticks  turned  in  opposite  directions,  form  the  best 
fomentations.  If  they  be  shaken  up,  and  laid  lightly  over  the  part,  they  involve  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  air»  which,  being  a  bad  conductor,  retains  the  heat  in  them  for  a 
considerable  time.  In  every  process  of  fomenting,  there  should  be  two  flannels,  each  three 
yards  long,  with  the  ends  sewed  together,  to  admit  of  the  boiling  water  being  wrung  out 
of  them ;  and  the  one  flannel  should  be  in  readiness  while  the  other  is  applied.  The  fine- 
or  the  coarseness  of  the  flannel  is  not  a  matter  of  indiflerence :  the  coarser  it  is,  the 
readily  does  it  conduct  heat,  and  the  longer  it  retains  its  warmth ;  therefore,  it  is  more 
«ffident  for  fomenting.    White  flannel  also  retains  heat  longer  than  colored. — Oumni. 

Fomentations  are  usually  composed  of  several  kinds  of  bitter  herbs,  and  are  very  useful 
10  relieve  pain  and  inflammation,  by  taking  off*  tension  and  spasm ;  or  to  brace  and  restore 
tlie  tone  and  vigor  of  those  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  first  of  these  intentions 
may  generally  be  answered  by  warm  fomentations,  and  the  second  by  those  that  are  cold. 
They  should  often  be  renewed.  This  class  of  remedies  is  very  valuable  in  a  great  many 
complaints. 

1.   HOP-POMENTATION. 

Take  two  handfuls  of  hops  (Humulus  lupulus),  and  add  equal  parts  oi  water  and  vin- 
egar.   Make  a  strong  decoctioa. 


Tm   AmRtOAN  rRAOTlOB    OP  HBDICINB. 

Uie- — Ineun  of  aorr  I>iroiil,  hoancncM,  or  Mirrnrss  af  ihe  breau.  aevere  pain  in  tb 
ibdonifn.  nilic,  rlyseiitcry,  fc<:.,  ihia  furuciiral'mn  will  pive  eo»e  and  allay  tn-itBlion.  ] 
twy  be  applied  at  bedlimc,  and  kepi  on  oil  night,  n(  any  time  in  the  ilay,  if  occeaarj 
Bat  it  u  ntnally  best  to  appty  waim,  and  uftca  rrnew  it. 

2.  BITTBB-BEBB    rOIUtNTATION. 

Take  Hop*  fHtimalas  lupidm) 3  ooncca- 

Donblo  Tansy  (Tanaeeiura  friipum) 3  aniices. 

Wurmwood  (Aritnina  vaigart) .. .... 3  oaocea. 

Hiirehoand  (Mankhitan  vuigart) 3  uaoi^ts. 

Catnep  (Nfpela  catariaj 3  uunce*. 

Make  of  these  nniclea  a  strong  decocliim.  by  boiling  '\a  eqaal  paita  of  vinegar  aoJ  water 
Vk.  —  Thia  will  be  foniul  very  elScacioaa  ia  relieving  pain,  and  reducing  inflamraa 
tion.  resnlling  fmm  contuaions,  sprains,  dialocations,  and  other  raases.  It  tnay  also  b) 
tlaefally  employed  in  iDflammalion  of  llle  bowels;  in  short,  this  forma  a  very  beoeficia 
application  in  almost  every  Epecies  of  inflammation. 

3.  STIMVL4TINO    FOMENTATION. 

Take  Red  Pepper  (Capiicam  annvytn) ., .  2  aimce*. 

Muslanl-senl,  bruised  (Sinapu  alba) 3  nonces 

Alcuhcil  rSpirifM  rtetifiealut) 2  qaarta. 

Simmer  theae  together  for  a  few  minulct. 

Ute.  —  Thia  ia  employed  aa  an  cutcrnal  application  in  cbolcra,  pttralyna,  or  palsy. 

4.   POPFI-FOMBNTATION. 
Take  white-poppy  heads  (Papaver  tomniferum},  or  the  doners,  a  saiiable  qoanlily; 
add  equal  itaantilicii  of  vinegar  anit  wnt^r :  simmer  for  a  few  mioaiea. 

Vie.^Th'is  forms  an  excellent  annOync  fomentotion  applied  tu  painful  affections. 


Take  white-poppy  heads   (Papater  tomniferumj,  nt   ben baoe -leaves   {HyMdamm 
ttiger),  tnH  nmmer  ifaem  in  water  end  spirits. 

Uu.  —  In  severe  aeote  ophthalmia,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  this  fomenlaEion  is 
s  employed  with  excellent  eU'ect. 


OAROLES. 
GABOLRa  are  very  useful  in  many  complBiota,  parlicnlarly  in  aphthE,  r]i]iiisy,  feren. 
&C.  By  thia  class  of  remedies  we  underslanil  certain  iofuaions,  decoctions,  or  t^er 
liqaida,  designed  for  washing  ihe  month  and  iliroat,  which,  by  their  Etimnlating  or  deleft 
gant  properties,  become  ediuacions.  Adnlts  can  generally  gargle  their  mouth  or  throat 
with  little  difficnlly;  bat  infants  and  children  require  nn  assislant  to  apply  them,  which 
ia  best  done  by  tying  a  small  piece  of  linen  to  a  probe  or  stick,  dipping  it  in  the  liquid, 
•ad  often  applying  it.     They  should  never  be  made  very  stim Dialing,  except  in  severe 

1.    STIMULATINO  CAROt.B. 

Take  Sumach-berries  (Rhvs  glabra) q.a. 

GMen  Seal  (Hi/ilraitia  canadeitrs} q.a. 

Hake  a  strong  decoction,  strain,  and  add  one  dram  of  pnlverized  alum  to  every  pinL 
Utc.  —  This  gargle  may  be  employed  in  ulcerated  sore  throat  of  long  standing.        ._ 
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2.    A8TRINGBNT   OAROLE. 

Take  black  cohosh  (Macroty*  racemosa)^  a  sufficient  qnantity,  and  make  a  strong 
decoction. 

Uu, — This  forms  a  gargle  which  is  much  used  in  qninsy  and  sore  throat. 

3.    ANTIPHLOOISnC   OAROLB. 

Take  Sage  (Salria  officinalis) 1  ounce. 

Hyssop  (Hijssopus  officinalis) 1  ounce. 

Poor  on  one  quart  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour ;  then  strain,  and  add 
one  dram  of  fine  borax  (Soda  boras). 

Use. — This  gargle  is  usefully  employed  in  aphthas,  and  likewise  in  qninsy  or  sore 
tkioatt  particularly  where  there  is  acute'inflammatioo. 

4.   TEA8T-OARGLE. 

Take  Yeast 1  wineglassfnl. 

Milk Igill. 

Use. — This,  sweetened  with  molasses,  forms  an  excellent  gargle  for  sore  throat. 

• 

5.  OAROLB  FOR  PUTRID  SORB  THROAT. 

Take  Upland- Sumach  bark  (Rhus  glabra) 4  ounces. 

High  Blackberry  (Rubus  viUosus) 4  ounces. 

Common  White-Elm  bark  (  Ulmusfulva) 4  ounces. 

White-Oak  bark  (Quercus  alba) 4  ounces. 

Virginia  Snake-root  (Aristolochia  serpentaria) 2  ounces. 

Nanny- berry  bark  (  Viburnum  lentago) 4  ounces. 

Make  a  strong  decoction,  add  a  piece  of  alum,  and  sweeten  well  with  honey ;  then  bottle 
for  use.  Apply  often  to  the  sores  with  a  rag :  it  may  at  first  irritate  a  little,  but  after- 
ward efiects  a  cure.  This  preparation  proved  a  sovereign  remedy  during  the  revoln- 
donary  war,  when  all  other  means  failed,  and  many  had  previously  died. 

6.   PEPPER-OAROLE. 

Take  Cayenne  Pepper,  pulverized  (Capsicum  baccatum) ....  2  tablespoonfuls. 

Common  Salt 1  teaspoonful. 

Boiling  Vinegar i  pint. 

Boiling  Water i  pint. 

lfiz«  infuse,  and  strain. 

Use. — This  gargle  is  employed  in  bad  cases  of  scarlatina. 


INFUSIONS. 

Iiipusiorfs  (or,  as  they  are  usually  denominated.  Teas)  form  a  very  common  and  gooil 
method  of  administering  the  virtues  of  various  medicinal  agents.  It  is  probably  the  must 
natural,  if  not  ancient,  mode  of  preparing  medicine.  A  twofold  benefit  is  derived  from 
infusions :  first,  the  medicinal  propenies  of  the  article  made  use  of;  second,  the  heat  and 
£luent  properties  of  the  water.  An  excellent  m^^thod  to  make  infusions  is,  to  put  the 
plant  or  root  into  a  teapot,  pour  on  boiling  water,  aii'l  let  it  stand  a  short  time  by  the  side 
of  the  fire :  in  this  way  the  infusion  is  rradily  mmle  very  clear. 

♦•When  it  is  an  object  to  retain  the  heot  ss  lonr?  a*  possible,  polished  metallic  vessels, 
provided  they  are  not  acte<]  upon  by  the  infasititi.  are  to  be  preferred,  as,  from  their  info- 
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rior  radiating  powcra,  chey  relain  1ient  better  ihan  carilienware.  luFusions  an  ma 
made  fur  ciiempuraneoaa  use,  as  ibc^y  ere  excet^dingly  tioLile  lo  dccompoeition,  bmI  < 
BeqoBntly  can  nui  be  kept  for  any  considerable  period  without  spoiling.  Tbey  amy,  fc 
ever,  be  preserved  fur  some  time  by  pouring  ihem,  while  hot,  ittro  bottlea,  so  u  M 
tbeni,  anil  forcing  in  stout  corks.  If  the  nperaciuo  be  properly  performed,  so  as  I* ; 
fcctly  eiclude  the  air.  ihc  infusion  will  keep  fur  some  monik?.  An  iafuaiaa  naik  1 
cold  water,  by  the  prucL-sa  of  diapUcemeot,  has  lesa  tendency  to  E(>oil  iliau  on 
the  utaal  manner  with  hot  water."  . — _  ' 

1.    INFUSION  or  LINSEED. 

Take  Flaxseed,  in  meal  (lAai  tuilalutimum) 1  oi 

Boiling  Water 2  pini^ 

Macerate  for  foar  hours,  near  the  fire,  in  a  vesael  lightly  closed,  and  then  strait 

Uie.  —  This  forms  a  good  demulcenl,  which  is  often  employed  with  ailvantafe  JM 
orrhtea,  dyeoria,  and  sometimes  in  catarrh  and  cough- 


Take  Boneset  (Eupalorium  peTfoliatum) i  oi 

Boiling  Water . ...  i  pint.  ^ 

Infuse  two  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Uie.  —  This  infusion  is  very  beneficial  in  colds,  fevers,  coughs,  Sec.  i  to  be  arank  fil 
Taki^n  cold,  it  is  likewise  an  excellent  remedy  for  dyspepsia. 


Take  Balra-leavea  (Mflitsa  nffidnaUtJ 1  nam 

While  Sugar  (Saecharutn  alba) I  apoonfi^ 

Boiling  Wnler 1  pint. 


Infuse  fifteen  minutes,  closely  covered,  and  strain.  ' 

Use. — This  forms  a  good  drink,  when  cold,  for  a  fever. 

4.     INFUSIONS    OF    ELDER. 

Take  While-Elder  fl.nvcr*  fSamtwiu  ea.(n(/eii«s; 1  drwoi.  * 

Boiling  Wnlor 1  pint.  I 

Honey I  ittlOespoenifBL. 

Doae.  —  One  table  spoonful,  every  half  hour,  lill  it  operalea. 
Vie,  —  This  will  prove  a  gentle  purgative  for  ynnng  children. 

Take  Elder-berries,  dried  (Sambvau  canadentiij 3  tablespcxinfidai^ 

Bi.iiiDg  Water I  pint. 

Molasses  or  Sugar i 1  tablespomifaL    i 

Use.  —  This  infoaion  will  operate  similar  to  the  preceding,  in  the  Mine  dose*.    J 
useful  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  if  drank  freely  for  some  time. 

3.   ELECAHPANE-TBA. 

Take  Elecampane-root,  cut  iine  ^/nuIaA^imiiim^ 1  mino 

Boiling  Water 1  pint, 

Honey 2  lab]«ipinnfsl« 

Infuse  twenty  minutes,  end  strain. 

Doif.  —  One  teacupful  every  two  hours,  fur  uriuiis. 
Uie.  —  This  tea  is  somewhat  glutinous,  and  of  nn  arinnatje  billcf.     It  i: 
stomachic  and  pectoral  in  cases  of  coughs,  asllimos,  calarrhs,  ice. 
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6.  swBBT-reifiniL  seed  tea. 

Take  Sweet-Fennel  seeds,  pnlTerized  (AneAum  fmniiidum), .  1  drtm. 

Boiling  Water * 1  pint. 

White  Sugar  (Saetharwn  alba) ; 1  tableapocmfnl. 

Infase  for  twenty-five  minutes,  cloeely  covered,  and  strain. 

Use. — This  tea  has  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  a  moderately  pungent  and  aromatic  taste. 
It  is  carminative,  resolvent,  and  diuretic.  It  has  been  used  to  much  advantage  in  cases 
of  colics,  malignant  fevers,  headaches,  indigestion,  &c. 

7.    flWECT-fXAO   ROOT  TKA. 

Take  Sweet-Flag  root,  pulverized  (Acotub  ealamtu) 9  drams. 

Boiling  Water 1  pint. 

Honey 1  tablespoonf nl . 

Infuse  for  twenty-five  minutes,  and  strain. 

Use. — This  tea  is  reputed  to  be  an  antiseptie,  and  hat  been  employed  to  prevent  oon- 
tagion.  A  little  alkali  will  add  much  to  its  medicinal  virtues,  b  is  beneficial  in  colic, 
pain  in  the  breast,  and  flatulence. 

■■  ■»     ■ 

8.  HT8flOF-TBA. 

Take  Hyssop  (Hyssopus  officinalis) i  ounce. 

Bcnling  Water i ^  pint. 

Honey 1  tablespoonful. 

Infuse  for  thirty  minutes,  closely  covered,  and  strain. 

Dose.-^The  dose  for  an  adult  is  one  teacupful,  as  often  as  occasioii  may  require ;  for 
children,  in  proportion  to  the  age. 

l^M.— Hyssop-tea  has  an  aromatic  and  pungent  taste,  and  is  particularly  recommended 
in  asthma  and  other  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs,  being  good  to  promote  expectoration. 

9.  CATffEF-T£A. 

Take  Catnep  leaves  and  flowers  (Nepeta  eataria) 1  ounce. 

Boiling  Water 1  pint. 

White  8uffir(Saccharymalba) « jounce. 

Milk 1  tablespoonful. 

Infuse  for  twenty-five  minutes,  and  strain. 

Dose. — The  dose  for  a  child  one  year  old  is  a  tablespoonful,  when  occasion  may  re- 
quire.   A  little  gin  is  sometimes  added. 

Use. — This  is  an  excellent  tea  for  infants.  It  removes  irritation,  griping  pains,  and 
flatulence,  which  frequently  occur  with  small  children. 

10.   SPEARMINT-TEA. 

Take  Spearmint  (Mentha  vvridis) i  ounce. 

Boiling  Water 1  pint. 

Infuse  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain. 

Dose. — One  tablespoonful,  every  two  hours,  for  a  child  about  one  year  old. 

Use. — This  tea  is  a  warm  stomachic,  useful  in  relieving  nausea  and  retching;  it  is  also 
strongly  diuretic,  and  diminishes  fever  and  inflammation,  by  promoting  a  discharge  of  urine. 
It  is  an  excellent  agent  to  check  a  tendency  to  nausea  of  the  stomach,  and  to  prevent  an 
excess  of  vomiting,  under  the  administration  of  powerful  emetics. 

This  herb  has  sometimes  been  employed  at  a  vermifuge,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  it 
possesses  anthelmintic  properties. 
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11.    TANBT-TBA.  ' 

Tnke  TuDsy-lcaves  (Tonacetun  crupum} I  osncfl. 

Boiling  Waier 1  pint. 

White  Sugar  (Saccharum  alba) 1  Iftbleapotnfal.  J 

Infuee  for  twenty-five  minntes,  and  itrain. 

Dote. — The  diise  of  this  is  the  same  aa  tbst  of  *pearmint-tea. 
Uit.  —  The  infnaion  of  tanny  ii  a  warm,  denbstrnent  biiter.  tad  ia  very  tueTol  for  g 
i\rea,  tii  ileslroy  wnrma  in  lliu  btiwila.     It  uleo  promotes  menatruatiao. 

12.   PEMNVIUIYAL-TKA. 

Take  Peonyroyal-leaves,  dried  (Hedoma  puUgiaidu) ...  1  omoe. 

Boiling  Water . 1  pint. 

Infuse  for  twenty-five  minnles  in  a  covered  veaael,  and  nniii. 

Doie. — One  teacupfnl  fur  an  adult. 

ITic. — This  is  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic  l«a,  similar  to  mint,  bat  mare  acrid,  ■ 
Icsa  agreeable.  It  is  an  aperient,  and  ia  employed  in  hysteric  cases.  To  be  taken  liracl 
in  a  warm  state  at  bedtime  (the  feet  being  previously  bathed  in  hot  water),  in  amBMi 
rhcea,  and  lo  promote  perspiration.  Taken  in  a  tepid  stale,  it  wanna  the  Eti>inach,  la 
assists  the  operation  of  emetics;  also  excellent  in  atrangaary,  sappreaaion  of  n 
in  gravel.  _ 

13.   BASBAFBAS-TBA. 

Take  Sasaafraa-root  bark,  made  fine^XaurM  tauaftai) 

Boiling  Water i  pint. 

Infuse  for  thirty  minuteB,  and  strain. 

Dose.  —  The  infusion  maj'  be  taken  in  doaet  of  from  one  tii  three  tableapocmfnla  cnr 
iwo  or  three  hoors,  with  a  little  attgar  to  make  it  more  agreeable. 

Uie. — This  ia  a  warm  aperient  and  corroborant.     It  ia  frequently  employed  with  gpoi 
success  for  purifying  the  blood,  and  in  rheumatism,  IsLc. 


14.    INFUSION  OF  riitaiNiA  bnamb-Boot. 

Take  Virginia  Snake-root  ( Aristoloiihia  ttrpaitana) .  I  oonoe. 

Boiling  Water 1  piw. 

Infuse  for  two  hours  in  ft  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Use. — This  forma  an  excellent  tonic  for  convalescent  patients.     It  ia  alao  very  h 
in  febrile  diseases,  particularly  when  there  is  little  or  no  remission. 

15.     INFUSION    OF    SMPPBBT    BLH. 

Tnke  Slippery -Klin  bark,  sliced  (  Ulmus  fulva) I  dram. 

Boiling  Water i  qnan. 

Infaae  for  one  boar  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

l/«.  — Ilia  useful  in  gastroenteritis,  dysentery,  diarrhtea,  and  bowel-cotafilaiMa ^.^ 
erally ;  also  in  inflamation  of  the  eyes,  stomach,  bowels,  &e.     It  may  bo  drank  finiaj; 

16.    ANTHELMINTIC   INFUSION,   OR   WORM-8IBUF. 

Take  Alexandria  Senna  (Cassia  aeutifolia,  tee.) aoBoe 

Male  Fern  (Aspidium  Filix-mai} 1  agaei 

Carolina  Pink  fSpigdia  maritandiea) Stmao 

Peach-leavea  ( Amygdalut  ameneana) |  ovaci 
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lledvee  these  to  a  ootrae  powder,  end  add  one  pint  of  distilled  or  pnre  eoft  water,  and 
one  pint  of  alcohol.  Let  it  stand  closely  stopped  in  a  glass  jar  fpr  two  weeks ;  then  sub- 
flsit  the  whole  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  water -bath,  unstopped,  for  six  honrs ;  then  decant, 
add  one  pint  of  distilled  or  pore  soft  water,  and  half  a  pound  of  loaf-sngar.  £vaporate  to 
one  qnart. 

Hose. — For  a  child  from  four  to  six  years  old,  one  teaspoonfnl  four  or  five  times  a 
day ;  in  proportionate  doses  for  older  or  younger  children.  It  may  be  administered  in  a 
little  sage>tea,  with  milk  and  loaf-sugar  added. 

Use, — This  preparation  for  expelling  various  kinds  of  worms  is  the  safest  and  the  most 
eflectnal  of  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  our  old  Anihdmmlic  Jnfiuiomy  with 
the  addition  of  two  articles  by  Dr.  W.  Elmer,  of  Utica. 

•     ■ 

17.    COMPOUND   INFUSION   OF    8BNNA. 

Take  Alexandria  Senna  (Coma  aeutifolia,  &c.) i  ounce. 

Manna  (Fraxinus  omus) )  ounce. 

Cream  of  Tartar  (PoUu$m  bitartras) )  ounce. 

Fennel-seed,  bruised  (Anethum  fanicultan) 1  teaspoonfnl. 

Add  one  pint  of  boiling  water  to  the  senna  and  manna ;  when  cold,  strain,  add  the  cream 
of  tartar,  and  sweeten. 

Ihse. — A  wineglassfui  may  be  taken  every  hour,  until  it  purges. 

Use. — This  forma  a  cleansing  and  cooling  purgative ;  it  is  useful  in  fevers  and  inflam- 
matory diseases,  and  is  one  of  the  best  cathartics  I  know  of. 

— • — 

18.    IBrFUSION   OF   CATENBIB. 

Take  Bird-Pepper,  powdered  (Capsicum  haecatum) 1  teaspoonful. 

White  Sugar  (Saccharum  alba) 2  teaspoonfnis. 

'  Bmling  Water 1  pint. — Mix. 

Make  an  infunon,  and  drink  it  as  hot  as  possible. 

Use. — This  is  useful  in  colic,  pain  in  the  breast,  cholera,  See, 

— • — 

19.    COMPOUND   INFUSION   OF   BURDOCK. 

Take  Burdock-seed  (Arctium  lappa) 1  ounce. 

Wild  Carrot,  bruised  (Daucus  carota) 1  ounce. 

Boiling  Water 1  quart. 

Dose, — When  cold,  sweeten  with  honey,  and  take  a  gill  morning,  noon,  evening,  and 
at  bedtime. 

1/m.— The  infusion  of  burdock  forms  a  very  efficient  remedy  in  gravel. 

♦ 

20.    INFUSION   OF   PARSLET-PIBRT. 

Take  Parsley-piert  or  Breakstone  leaves  (Aphanes  arvensis) 1  ounce. 

Boiling  Water .' 1  pint. 

When  cold,  sweeten  and  drink  freely. 

Use, — This  infusion  constitutes  a  very  superior  medicine  for  the  gravel ;  it  has  cured 
several  extraordinary  cases  where  all  other  means  had  failed. 

21.    COMPOUND   INFUSION   OF   PBRUTIAN   BARK. 

Take  Peruvian  Bark,  powdered  (Cinthona  officinalis) 1  ounce. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric  Add  (Addum  sulphuricum  aromaUcum), .  1  fl.  dram. 
Water 1  pint- 
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Maoame  for  twpWe  hours,  inci  unin.  The  yplbw  or  boM  nA  hmrk  ahonlt)  be  seleeied 
wbm  •  slrong  preparation  IB  desired. 

Dbm— The  medium  dose  of  lbs  infanon  U  two  Said  mnee*.  wUch  is  equivalent  in 
Mi«  ilrmin  of  the  bark. 

(Jte. Thia  is  an  elognnl  and  very  efHcecioas  prcpamtioo  in  iatennittent  fovera.     The 

■dditian  of  Ihe  acid  insares  the  iMlatioo  of  «JI  or  nearly  all  ibe  active  naltet.  "  1  have." 
Mys  *  practitioner,  ■'  been  long  in  the  habit  of  using  ibis  iofasioD.  and  have  hod  great 
tuowib  til  be  Bslisfipd  with  its  efficacy." 

Arotiuilic  lulphuric  aad  is  made  as  follows:  Take  sulphnric  acid,  three  aiul  a  half 
fluid  ooncM;  gin  get.  braised,  one  ounce;  cinnamoD,  bniiied,  one  and  a  half  ouncot;  alco- 
hol, one  i]UBrt.  Add  the  arid  gradually  tu  the  alcohol,  and  digest  in  a  cloaeil  vesaet  for 
throo  days ;  mix  the  powders,  and  macenitc  for  one  week :  filter  ihroogh  paper. 

22.     INFUSION    OF    FOXOLOVK.  H 

Take  Foxglove-leaves  fDigi/aiw^jurpurea; 1  dtkni.  ^ 

Boiling  Water i  plot. 

Tincture  of  Cinnsmon  (Lavrat  cinnawiomumj 1  fl-onntw. 

Mamratc  the  foxglove  with  the  water  in  a  covered  veasel  for  four  bonn;  than  atriti, 
ami  add  the  tinctare. 

Doit.  —  Half  a  flaid  ounce  twice  a  day,  until  the  system  be«oi»es  afieeteij. 
Utt.  —  Kn  excellent  preparation  for  dropsy  in  the  chest,  palpitation  of  tk«  I 


23.   inpi;bioi4  of  hekbanb. 

Take  Henbane-lFiivM  (Hyxciamws  niger) |  o 

Boiling  Water 1  p 

Kvaporate  one  half.     Eocloee  ell  in  muslin,  and  apply. 

Uw.  — Thia  makes  a  good  applicalicin  to  painful  ulcers,  inflamed  eyes,  Jtc. 


1 


24.    INFUSION 

Take  Lobelis  (Lobelia  injlala) 1  o 

Boiling  Water 1  p 

Mix,  and  make  an  infusion. 

Do»c,  —  A  fluid  unoce  may  be  taken  every  half  hour,  until  vomiting  ensvea. 

25.     INFUSION    OF    CHAMOMILE. 

Take  Chamomile-flowers  (Anlhe^nii  nobili>) J  a 

Boiling  Water 1  n 


0  for  ten  minutes  in  a  cnvcrctl  vcwel,  and  strain. 
Doie.  —  One  or  two  fluid  uuncca  several  tines  a  day,  to  be  taken  cold- 
Uu.  —  This  infusion  forms  a  good  tonic.     As  an  aid  to  the  operation  of  emeucs,  it 
should  be  administered  in  a  tepid  autc,  and  drank  freely- 


INJECTIONS  (EsKKAB,  ok  Citbteks). 
iHJKCTiona,  or  elysUrs,  are  certain  liquids  thrown  into  the  rectum  by  artificial  means. 
Thrir  operation  depends  upon  the  ingredients  employed.  Some  are  emollient,  othen  are 
stimulant,  nnodync,  purgative,  a nti- spasmodic,  ftc.  Those  generally  o»ed  by  practitioo- 
er»  are  composed  of  starch ;  and  so  inefficiently  ore  they  employed  in  this  country,  that 
little  or  no  benefit  ta  derived  from  them.  A  bladder  and  pipe  is  commonly  used  to  admin* 
t«ter  injections,  but  the  liijuid  can  nut  be  effectually  introduced  by  this  instrument.     A 
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large  syringe  shonld  always  be  used  for  adolts,  and  a  small  one  for  infants  and  cbildren. 
This  enables  the  practitioner  or  nurse  (one  of  whom  shoald  always  perform  this  simple 
bat  important  operation)  to  throw  up  the  injection  to  such  an  extent  as  will  render  it  efii- 
eaeioas.  To  prove  effectual,  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  must  be  employed.  Few  are 
aware  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  injections.  They  oftea 
piDve  a  sovereign  remedy  for  diseases  which  nothing  else  will  relieve :  henee,  every 
family  shoald  possess  a  syringe,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  use.  Sometimes  the  ttosMMli  it 
in  such  a  state,  that  medicine  can  not  be  given  to  act  upon  the  bowels.  In  this  case,  the 
enema  is  very  useful ;  also  in  strangulated  or  incarcerated  hernia,  or  rupture,  and  in  bilious 
cdic,  dysentery,  cholera-morbus,  and  bowel-complaints  generally. 

1.    COMMON   INJECTION. 

Take  Sweet  Milk 1  pint. 

Mucilage  of  Slippery-Elm  ( Ulmtu  fidva) 1  pint 

Olive-Oil  (OUa  europcta) 1  gill. 

Molasses i. \  pint. 

Coounon  Salt 1  ounce. — Mix. 

Use. — Thia'fbnns  an  injection  of  much  value,  and  may  be  employed  in  almoet  every 
case  where  one  is  indicated.  It  is  frequentiy  used  with  admirable  effects  in  dysentery, 
cholera,  and  diarrhoea.  Sometimes  when  there  is  great  pain  in  the  lower  intestines,  it 
will  have  a  better  effect  if  a  dram  of  laudanum  is  added  to  each  injection,  aad  it  will  not 
fail  of  relieving  the  griping  pain  occasioned  by  the  disease.  The  administration  should 
be  made  with  a  large-sized  Freaeh  syringe. 

2.    STIMITLATINO   INJECTION. 

Take  Lobelia  (Lohdia  ii{flata) 1  dram. 

Red  Pepper  (Capsicum  annwtm) i  dram. 

Make  aa  iafusioa,  sweeten,  and  iatrodice  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint. 

Uie. — This  injection  is  occasionally  employed  in  very  obstinate  cases  of  coativieaMii 
bilkws  and  painters*  colic,  strangulated  or  ioeareerated  hernia,  and  similar  afiectiooa. 

3.  TOBACCO-INJECTION. 

Take  Tobacco  (Nieotiana  tahaeum) 1  dram. 

Tepid  Water 1  pint. 

Infuse  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutea. 

Use. — This  injection  is  oocaaioiially  used  is  the  treatment  of  incarcerated  hernia,  oa 
account  of  its  relaxing  properties,  end  in  snppressioa  of  urine.  It  should^  however,  be 
employed  with  caution,  as  it  b4S  sometimes  produced  alarming  symptoma.  It  is  also 
uscNJ  to  destroy  worms  in  die  rectum.    Lobelia,  in  general,  is  a  good  substitute. 

♦  - 

4.    ANTHELMINTIC   CLT8TBE. 

Take  Aloes,  powdered  (Aloe  §oeotorma) 1  dram. 

Bariey-Water - 1  pint. 

Mix,  and  administer. 

U§e. — This  forms  a  veiy  effectual  remedy  against  ascazides  in  the  rectum. 

♦  ■■ 

5.    COMPOUND   ALUM-INJECTION. 

Take  Straoaooium-ieaves  (DaUara  sirmmomhim) i  ounce. 

Boiling  Water 1  quart. 

lafiue  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  add  from  two  drams  to  an  ounce  (d  alum. 
Ums — In  cancerous  aflectioes  of  tha  Eteraa. 


THB  AHERioAir  psAonoB  (V  mmciint. 


LINIMENTS-  • 

I.iKiMKifTii  Mr  prcpMotioiK  oznployeil  in  rrictioM  ot  emIjiocMiaoB  nn  tlio  akin.  Tber 
•ra  nanslly  coini>o«eil  of  oily,  spiritooiu.  uiil  gammy  or  Mpunaceoiia  snliuaoces  —  »*aonM 
of  the  esceatial  uls,  alcohol,  unp,  caiopbor,  iu,  Linimrnim  are  used  eiienially  for  thea- 
maliam.  ijuinsy,  aod  i>tli?r  paiuful  allectiuna.  Tbs  benelii  i*  ileriveiJ  from  thrir  coaairi- 
liriiani  cITecla. 

"They  are  generally  oiJed  by  fiicliun  of  ibe  part  lo  which  ihey  are  applied,  citlict 
with  the  hand  alcmt,  or  with  anjcles  capable  of  eadling  aiiino  irriiaiiun  of  the  akin,  a*  a 
piece  of  flannel  or  a  soft  llerh^brueh.  In  many  cascB,  in  which  linimenta  are  founil  bene- 
ticial.  the  advantage  obtained  frum  ibrm  i*  auribatable  rather  lo  the  friction  than  tn  toy 
(nedicioal  power  in  the  lotion  iuelf."  "■■''■'■ 

1.     COMM 

Take  Cwtilo  Soap 

Oil  of  Soaaarrni  (Laurui  aauafrai) 

Camphor  (Lauruf  camphara) 

Spirits  of  Hartaborn  (Oirnu  ttnn  dapki). 

Alcohol  (Spiiitui  Tcctijicului) 

Vk.  —  This  forma  an  ASoUant  Unimeul  tadiarateaof  the  thnwl  aiut  lonuls. 


S.     OPIUM    AND    CAHPIIOK    LimXKNT. 

Take  Opium,  powdered  ( Papaver  .■annniftTv.m) 1  dram. 

Oum-CBmphor  (Lavrvs  camphora) 1  drBn. 

Castile  Soap,  aoraped  line 1  dram. 

Alcohol  {Spiritiu  rectificatiu} .  1  ounce. 

Rvb  ihem  all  together  in  a  monar,  until  ihc  e4mplior,  aoap.  iimI  OiriinB,  are  diaeolved,  tai 

they  form  a  liniment. 

U$e.  —  This  preparation  is  a  valuable  enlernal  slimnlant  and  rabefacioat.  and  is  en 

efficacious  remedy  for  inflammatory  sore  throats  and  nW  necka.     It  shoold  be  applied 

with  a  flannel  every  two  hours,  and  rubbed  in  by  friction.     In  some  casc«  it  ia  necessary 

to  dry  it  in  by  applying  a  hot  iron  or  brick  over  the  flannc!  cloth. 


3. 

Tike  Spiritt  of  Turpentine  rP''«MJ«''a»[rMj I  ornic*. 

Crolon-Oil  (Croton  tigHum) i  ounce. 

Olive-Oil  fOdtfl  earopaa) 1  onnce. 

Add  a  little  origanum  or  sssssfras  oil,  and  mix. 

Ute.  —  One  of  the  best  counler-irrilants  for  chronic  and  deop-eeated  pains.     Rubbed  ie 
daily,  it  produces  copioua  eruptions.     It  is  good  in  bronchitis. 


E-LINIMBNT. 

Take  Oil  of  Hemlock  (Pwm  /vnadenm) I  OMce. 

Oom-Caraphor  (Lavna  camphora) (  oimee. 

Gum-Opium  (Papavn  lomnifirum) Jounce. 

Alcohol  (Spirilua  rectijicatas) 1  quart.  —  Mil. 

Use.  —  This  forms  an  extraordinary  combination  for  ell  coses  of  pain,  particularly  of  an 
inflammatory  character,  where  heating  liniments  prove  too  stimulating.  I  have  scarcely 
ever  found  it  to  fail  of  atTurding  imroedinle  relief  in  inflammatory  rheumatism,  goat,  quinay, 
while  HWflling,  inflamed  brenalB,  Sec.     Apply  frequently. 
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5.    RHBUMATIC   LINIMENT. 

Take  Sassafras-Oil  (Lawms  sa$safra$) 2  oances. 

Hemlock-Oil  (Pinus  canadensis) 1  oance. 

Red-Cedar  Oil  fJunipenu  virginiana) 1  oQnce. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  (Pinw  palustrisj 1  ounce. 

Gum-Camphor  (Laurus  camphara) 1  ounce. 

Capsicum,  pulverized  (Capsicum  baccatum) 1  ounce. 

Alcohol  (Spirilus  rectificatus) 4  quarts. 

Mix,  and  put  all  into  a  jug ;  keep  it  warm  for  five  or  six  days,  frequently  shaking  it  until 
di«olved;  then  strain. 

Use. — This  liniment  is  excellent  for  rheomatism,  neuralgia,  sprains,  and  other  painfiil 

affections.  The  parts  affected  should  be  often  bathed  with  ir,  and  well  nibbed  with  the 
hand.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  preparation,  seldom  or  never  disappointing  the  prac- 
titiooer  in  relieving  pain. 

6.   HSNBANE-LINIMBNT. 

Take  Extract  of  Henbane  (HyosciamMS  niger) ^  dram. 

White  Soa  p 2  drams. 

Linseed-Oil  (Lint  usitatissimum) ^ 6  ounces. 

Mix,  and  form  a  liniment. 

Use. — This  is  applied  as  an  embrocation  to  white  and  glandular  swellings. 


LIQUIDS. 

Liquios  include  such  medicines  as  are  made  from  various  menstruums  or  solvents, 
ioch  as  spirits,  wine,  water,  6cc.    They  are  usually  compound  preparations. 

1.    RHEUMATIC   COMPOUND. 

Take  White  Turpentine  (Pinus  palusiris) ^ 4  ounces. 

Poke-berries  (Phytolacca  dtcandria) 4  ounces. 

Malaga  Wine,  or  Metheglin • 2  gallons. 

Let  these  articles  be  mixed,  and  stand  one  week ;  then  filter,  and  bottle  for  use. 
Dose. — Half  a  wineglassful  three  times  a  day. 
Use* — This  liquid  forms  an  excellent  preparation  for  chrome  rheumatism. 

•     ■ 

2.  ANTI-PYROSIS    LIQUID. 

Take  Compound  Tincture  of  Senna  (Elixir  saluUs) 1  pound. 

Tincture  of  Balsam  Tolu  (Balsamum  toltUanum) 1  ounce. — Mix. 

Dose. — A  tablespoonful  every  morning  or  evening. 

Use. — This  will  be  found  efficacious  in  removing  the  troublesome  symptoms  of  water- 
brash.    It  may  be  taken,  mixed  in  sweetened  water,  every  night  on  going  to  bed. 

3.  STIMULATING   LIQUID. 

Take  Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsietan  baccatum)^ 1  ounce. 

Common  Spirits  or  Brandy 2  quarts. 

Let  it  stand  for  a  few  days. 

Dose. — A  small  teaspoonfnl  in  sweetened  water. 

Use. — This  liquid  is  used  internally  for  pain,  and  externally  in  rheumatism,  paralyAi-s 
soreness  of  the  flesh,  ague  in  the  face  and  breast,  pain  of  the  breast,  and  indeed  of  every 
otlier  organ.    It  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  No.  6  of  Thomson. 


aVO  THB  AUBBICAN   PKAOTKB    OV   mOICIIIB. 

4.     LI<tUOR    TARAXAVI. 

A  v«ry  elegant  preparation  has  been  inlroducnl  widor  the  aliove  name,  wfaieb,  fhaH  iu 
■irong  Hmvot  of  the  recent  root,  is  much  eintilnyeil  by  tbiiM  who  have  corfidHncc  in  ibe 
remeilial  power  of  danJcUun.     The  fatlowing  ia  iba  (brmnia  for  preparing  it : — 

Take  Danilel ion-roots,  dried  and  ilieed  (Leontodon  larataeuBt) 18  oonce*- 

_  Pure  Waler  (Atjaa  jnirts) ij,  a. 

Wute  for  twenty-four  honrs ;  press  snij  «el  aside,  that  the  fccnia  may  mbside.  Nov 
cover  the  roou  with  proof  spirits  for  one  day,  and  Mrain  :  tbia  is  to  be  added  lo  the  lii|Di>l 
when  Snislieil.  Derant  and  best  the  ilecociion  to  190*  Fabr.,  so  aa  to  cua^iaie  llie 
■Ibomen ;  fitter  tbe  liqaid  while  boi,  sad  evaporate  in  a  drying- room,  or  by  meana  of  ■ 
current  of  warm  air  [a  water  or  itcsm  baih  will  not  succeed  so  weD).  until  the  proJvct 
aball  weigh  foarteen  ODnces:  thco  aJiI  the  spirit  or  tincture.  The  tool*  abooM  be  per- 
fectly cleonijed.  If  properly  prepared,  lifjDoriBraxaci  reaemblaa  brown  ibcny  to  enkir.isd 
poaaesaes  tbo  acid  taste  of  the  fresh  root  in  an  emineDl  degree. 

Doit.  —  Tbe  dnse  may  be  from  one  to  three  fluid  drama. 

Vte. — This  valuable  pieparsiion  n  fully  treated  of  nndcr  the  head  of  Eitkactb  {aee 
page  411),  aad  i«  oonsideted  superior  tn  any  othvr. 


fj.    BEt.LAI>ON\A-LI()DOII. 

Take  freali  Bolladoana--Ieavea  (Almpa  betladonita),  gathered  in  tbe  beginning  of  Jaly : 
braise,  expresa  the  jaice,  and  set  it  aside  for  forty-eight  honrs  r  then  add  lo  ibe  clear 
decanted  tiipior  one  fifth  part  of  rectiRed  Bpiril. 

Dott.  —  From  twenty  U)  forty  drops,  gradually  increased,  while  ita  eflecie  abonld  be 
carefully  observed. 

Use.  —  This  liquid  ia  useful  in  all  cases  in  which  bellodoniia  is  indicated. 


Made  in  the  same 
dUevn  aulnmnaUJ. 

Doit.  —  From  five  to  twenty  drops. 


0.    LIQDOH   OP  OOLOBICUM. 

as  the  above,  from  the  fresh  bulbs  of  n 


eadow-Baflroa  (Od- 
a,  and  keeps  well. 


Prepared  in  the  same  n: 
(Conium  mactiialum).     It  is  the  moet  certaii 
nniform  strength,  and  keeps  well. 

Dote.  — Tbiny  drops,  gradaiUy  increaseii  to  one  flnid  dram 
ita  eflects  being  carefully  watched.  It  is  best  administered 
wmple  sirup  or  sirup  of  poppies. 


the  preceding,  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  Cicata 
Bt  certain  of  the  preparations  of  Cicuia,  as  it  is  of  a 


LIQUOK. 

This  is  prepared  after  the  above  method,  from  tbe  fresh  leaves  of  ibe  foxglove  (Digi- 
lalU  purpurea/. 

Dntt.  —  From  one  to  two  drams  may  be  adminiatenid. 


Mnde  by  a  similar  process,  from  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  black  henbane  ( Hyoteiamui 
H'girr).     Thif  is  the  lipst  pfeparotion  of  heotwiM. 
Dasf.  —  Frimi  Iwrniy  lo  forty  drojia. 
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MIXTURES. 

BCiXTURKS  are  t  combiDation  of  medicines  in  a  liquid  form,  or  wben  subatances  are 
diffoted  through  liquids  by  means  of  mucilage  or  sirup. 

1.    NERVOUS    MIXTURE. 

Take  Mixture  or  Liquid  Carbonate  of  Ammonia )  dram. 

Mint-Water  (Mentha  viridis) 1}  ounces. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom  (Amomum  Cardamamum)    ^  ounce. — BCx . 

J}o$e. — Two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

Ui€» — Beneficial  in  fainting,  hysterics,  debility,  and  all  nervous  cases.  This  prepara- 
tioD  was  often  prescribed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  highly  recommended  by  him. 

2.    NEUTRALIZING    MIXTURE,   OR   PHYSIC. 

Take  Rhubarb,  pulverized  (Rheum  palmaiwn) 2  scrupka. 

Sal-aeratus,  pulverized 2  scruples. 

Peppermint-plant,  pulverized  (Mentha  piperita) 2  scruples. 

Boiling  Water \  pint. 

Strain,  sweeten  with  loaf-sugar,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy. 

Dmc— One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  every  quarter,  half,  or  one  or  two  hours,  according 
to  the  symptoms.    For  children,  in  proportion  to  the  age. 

Uecm — This  is  one  of  the  most  vduable  preparations  known  for  cholera-roorbua.  cbol- 
era-infantum,  or  summer-complaint  of  children,  diarrhooa,  dysentery,  Uc.  Its  operation 
and  efiects  seem  to  render  it  an  almost  infallible  remedy.  It  is  very  similar  in  its  action 
to  the  Neutralizing  Cordial  (see  Cordials),  difiering  only  in  form. 

3.    HOOPINO-COUOH    MIXTURE. 

Take  best  'M.xi»\(Mosch%u) 6  graina. 

White  Sugar  (Saccharwn  alha) 1  scruple. 

Gum- Arabic,  pulverized  (Acacia  vera) 1  dram. 

Fennel- Water  (Anethumfaniculum) 1  ounce. 

Sirup  of  Marshmallows  (AWuea  qffieinalii) 3  ounces. — Mix. 

JOoM. — One  teaspoonful  every  two  hours. 

l^.— ^This  mixture  is  highly  recommended  in  hooping-cough.  i^mtbim. 

4.    SULPHUR-MIXTURE. 

Take  Cream  of  Sulphur  (Sulphur  precipitatwn) 2  drams. 

Fennel- Water  (Anethumfaenieulum) 3  ounces. 

Cinnamon- Water  (Laurus  cinnamomvm) 1  ounce. 

Sirup  of  Poppies  (Papaver  iomniferum) i  ounce.— Mix. 

Do§€,^^A,  teaspoonful  every  hour. 

Use. — Said  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  for  diarrhaa  urinm*  UmmK, 

♦ 

5.     M'MUNN's   ELIXIR   OP   OPIUM. 

Take  Opium,  pulverized  (Papener  gamniferam) 1  ounce. 

Muriatic  Acid  (Acidum  mwriatieum) 1  ounce. 

Pure  Water  (Aqua  pura) 20  ounces. 

Mix  the  acid  and  water  together,  and  then  add  the  o|Mum ;  shake  it  daily,  digesting  it 
fourteen  days,  and  filter. 


089  TBB    AKBBICAK    FRACTICS    OF    HBDICIHS. 

Datt.  —  Fmm  ten  dnips  In  a  tEii^pnnnful  may  be  Bdministerrci  fur  a  dose. 

Ui£.  —  Tliiii  is  a  good  substitute  ivhen  the  connnon  prepirBlioDS  of  opium  are  obJMlkn- 
■ble.  It  ia  said  to  act  withoat  producing  lieadocbe  or  coDstipation.  aa  it  posscstes  tbe 
othor  propertiet  of  opium,  wilhout  the  conslipaiing  cflects  of  that  drag. 


1 


Take  Sirup  of  Tjipcac  (Si/rvpus  Tptracuankaj (on: 

SiiHp  of  Sn<iil}i( S^ntpaiaciUit} i  oni 

Tincture  of  B1o(id-ri>ot  (San^uinaria  canadentii) .  (tnn 

Deit.  —  Tlje  doee  of  this  may  be  from  one  half  lo  a  teaapoonful  oDce  a  daj- 

7.   FOR  iioopiKa-covaR. 

Take  Ipecacuunlm  (CtphatlU  ipecaeuanhaj 14  gt«iiM, 

Lukewarm  Water i  plat. 

Mix  and  digest. 

Dote.  —  The  doae  of  this  mixlure  is  one  tvaspooDful  occasionallj. 

8.   AKOTIIER. 

T«k«  Sail  aC  TartiT  ( Polatsa  tarbonat  puna) 1  acniple. 

Cochineal  (Coanis  cacti) 10  graioa. 

Water 1  gill. 

Mil  and  dijipsE ;  then  sweeten  with  loaf-aiigBr. 

£>ojc.  — Tho  dose  fur  SiO  infant  is  one  teaspoonful  fonr  times  a  day ;  for  s  child  of 
frnm  one  to  four  years  old,  a  tnlile spoonful  foar  times  a  day. 

Uir,  —  In  hooping -cough,  this  preparation  is  said  to  ofibrd  immediate  relief- 

9.     PDR    TBC    OODT. 

Take  Vfhhe  HfWehore  (  VfTatrumalbum) 1  pooad. 

Thorn-Apple  leave?  fUafura  slramoniumj }  poaod. 

Black  Henhone  ( Mi/ascianius  niger) (  ponnd. 

Cicuia  (CoJiium  maculatum) ^  pooad. 

Large  Siirrel  (Ruvut  aeelosiu) J  pound. 

Palverixe  all,  mix  it  with  two  gallims  of  best  brandy,  and  stMp  it  down  to  one  gallon. 

Ua€.  —  In  the  treatment  of  iIir  gout,  baibe  the  feet  and  legx  with  this  miitnrc  (made 
hot)  every  night.  From  three  lo  fifteen  drops  may  bo  taken  internally  every  night  and 
morning  in  a  little  milk.     This  has  pruvnd  a  very  successful  trealmenc  of  the  atfectioa. 

10.    riNCCAIt   OF  COFPKE. 

Take  roasted  Coflee.  graund  (Coffca  arahica) 3  onneea. 

Vinegar 13  aoncca. 

Mix.  boil,  and  strain;  then  add — 

White  Sugar  (Saccharum  alia) 1)  ounce*.' 

Awe. — Two  Bpoonfulg  may  be  given  occasionally. 

Uie,  —  In  [Kiisaning  by  opium,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  poison,  this  is  eflecEual. 

Take  Creosote  COeajodim; 3  drops. 

Mucilage  of  Oum- Arabic  (Acada  vera) 2  drama- 
Distilled  Water  (Aqita  dislillala) 1  ounce. 

Spirit  of  Nutmeg  (Spirilai  nucii  motchala) 2  dtwn*.        | 
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Mix.    Let  this  draaght  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  every  other  hoar,  if  neceseary,  or 
antil  the  vomiting  is  checked. 

Uit. — This  preparation  is  useful  to  check  obstinate  vomiting.  Nbuoaii. 

■■   • 

12.    COMPOUND   POXOLOVfi-MIXTURB. 

Take  Juice  of  Digitalis  (Digitalis  purpwrea) 12  drope. 

Camphor- Mixture  (Aqua  camphors) 1  ounce. 

Strop  of  Orange-peel  (Syrupus  auraniU) « 2  drams. 

Pmssic  Acid  (Amdum  hyarocyanwn) « 1  drop. 

Miz«  and  make  a  draught,  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
U$€. — This  forms  an  excellent  remedy  in  nervous  palpitaticms.  NBuaAs 

— ♦-— 

13.    ASTHMATIC    MIXTURE. 

Take  Ethereal  Tincture  of  Lobelia  (Lobelia  xnfiata) 2  drama. 

Almond-Mixture  (Misiura  amygdaUe) 6i  ounces. 

Hemlock-juice  (Oonium  maadalum) 2  drams. 

Sarsaparilla-sirup  (Syrupus  sarparilUe) 1  ounce. — Mix. 

Dose. — A  tablespoonful  every  three  hours. 

Use. — This  is  an  excellent  mixture  in  asthma  and  paroxysmal  coughs.*  Hblmam 

14.    IPXCAC   AND   TOLU   MIXTUBB. 

Take  Wine  of  Ipecac  (Vinum  ipeeacuanha) 3  drams. 

Sirup  of  Tolu  (Syrupus  tolutani) 5  drams. 

Mucilage  of  Gum- Arabic  (MucHago  gummi  acaeitt) 1  ounce. — Mix. 

Dose. — A  teaspoonful  every  hour  or  two. 

Use. — For  children  threatened  with  an  attack  of  croup  or  bronchitis.  Cnvim. 

♦ 

15.     XLIXIB   OF    VITRIOL. 

Take  Oil  of  Vitriol  (Aeidum  sulphurieum) 3ifl.  ounces. 

Ginger,  bruised  (Amomum  zingiber) 1  ounce. 

Cinnamon  (Laurus  einnantomum) 1}  ounces. 

Alcohol  (Spiritus  recHfieaius) 1  quart. 

Drop  the  acid  gradually  into  the  alcohol,  and  digest  in  a  close  vessel  for  three  days;  then 
•dd  the  other  articles,  macerate  for  a  woek,  and  61ter. 

DoH, — From  ten  to  fifteen  drops,  taken  occasionally. 

Uu. — This  mixture  forms  a  valuable  remedy  in  checking  night-fweats. 

16.   ALUM-MIXTUBB. 

Take  Alum  (Alumen) H  drams. 

Simp  of  Roses  (Syrupus  rosis) 1  ounce. 

Rose-Water  (Aqua  ros€e) 7  ounces. — Bfix 

Dose. — A  tablespoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Use. — In  chronic  diarrhosa,  flooding,  fluor-albus,  and  painters'  colic.  Nblioam. 

17.    STIMULATING    MIXTUBB. 

Take  Sulphuret  of  Potash  (Potassii  svlphureium) 40  grains. 

Distilled  Water  (Aqua  distUlata) ^ 6  ounces. 

Saraaparilla-sirnp  (Syrupus  ^arsapanllsej 2  ounces. 

[ix,  and  make  a  draught. 


THB   AaCBUOAX  PBACTIOB   OF   MBDiClNB. 


OoM.  —  A  tableapornirui  three  or  fuur  timea  ailay. 

tjte.  —  Tbia  U  higtily  re  com  to  ended  in  rebellioai  cotanoova 


1 


18.    COMPOUND   PTjI-BKBI   MtXTVKB. 

Take  TiB«ure  of  Bvvhu  (Dvuma  ertiutU) i  a 

Decoction  of  Uva-urw  (AibMia  uva-ttrtt) 74  oancea.  —  Mn. 

i)oM.  —  Half  a  n-iDCglaasful  foar  tiinea  a  day. 

U»e.  —  This  prrparation  hafl  been  employed  in  ehrtmio  citArrii  of  the  bladder,  and  a 
chronic  mncoui  discharges  fram  llie  vagina  or  oretbra.  liatw** 

Take  Pcmilrnteof  Iron  (Fern  pernilnuj 2  drama. 

Simple  Sirup  (Syrvpia  rimpUrf 6  drum. 

OistiVled  "W tin  (Ai/ua  dutillala} 3  onncea.— Mil. 

Doit.  —  A  tatileapoonfnl  every  ain  hoare. 

Umi.  —  A  very  uacfu)  natringent  tonic  mixture  in  chronic  macous  diarrbcE*,  and  in 
leDcorrhcea.  «nj«»* 


20.    PRcasrc-Ai 

Toko  Prnsaic  Acid  (Aeitlum  hjdror^nwn) 1  drop. 

Distilled  Water  M?""  diMiUaia) 1  ounc«. 

Simple  Sirap  fSyruput  limplex) 1  oonc*.- 

Ihst. — The  above  mixture  id  lo  be  takeo  at  a  draugbt,  and  ^(^peat<^<]  every  I' 
iniil  the  ayiuptoms  abate. 
Ute. — Ingutric  irritability,  nervous  palpiiatioDs,  angina  pectotia,  Stu.         " 


3  ooDCM.  —  Hix. 


21.   MUSTAKD-MIZTDBB. 

Take  Mattard-floor  ('Srnaj»«  niger) 

Warm  Water 

To  be  taken  at  a  draught,  or  euflicient  to  vomit- 

Uie.  —  This  forms  an  excellent  stimulant  emetic,  particalarly  nMfoI  wbeu  the  Titaj 
powers  are  declining,  and  for  an  instant  emetic  in  pinaoBS.  K«,io*». 

— • —  J 

2S.     STIMULATING    DKADOHT  — NO.    1.  ^ 

Take  Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether  (Spirilui  itOierit  ttdphtneij l  dr«tB. 

Sololion  of  Muriate  of  VLi>x^h\t  (Morphia  solatia) IG  drop*. 

P eppennint- Water  f.^jua  menOta  piperita) 1  onnce. 

Make  a  mixture.     Give  one  half,  and  repeat  the  dose,  if  necessary,  every  quarter  or  half 

Uie. — This  compoand  is  a  powerful  atimalani  atid  anti-spasmodic ;  it  u  very  nsefol  in 
tpaams  of  the  stomach,  and  in  spasmodic  colic.  tliuew. 


Take  Spirit  of  Soljihnric  Ether  (Spirilus  ttthcrit  ndphuiici) 1  drai 

Camphor- Mixture  (Miitura  camptwrte) 1  oon 

CompoundTinciureof  Cardsmomt'T^'nciu'oeari/awoniioonijNWjVaja  dra 
Hix,  and  make  a.  draught:  to  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  every  two  hours,  c 
the  colic  subsides. 

U*e.  —  Thi*  mixture  is  very  beneficial  in  flatulent  colic.  '•"^ 
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24.  coHFouND  mvcrvmm. 

Take  Bromide  of  Potash  fPota$mhnmidum) 520graiii8. 

Orange-flower  Water  (Aqua  atirantH  Jhrti) 3  oaneet. 

Simp  of  Orange-peel  fSyn^pus  avranUi) 1  ootiee. 

Make  a  mixture. 
Date, — One  fourth  part  every  six  hours. 

Vke. — Id  chronic  enlargements  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  in  secondary  syphHitie 
aflleetions,  this  article  has  heen  highly  recoounended.  Nbumii. 

»     ■ 

26.  HENBANE-MIXTURE. 

Take  Oil  of  Henbane  (Hyosciamiu  niger) )  ounce. 

Gum-Camphor  (Laurus  eamphora) |  ounce. 

Tincture  of  Opium  (Papaver  wmniferum) 1  dram. — Mix. 

liW.— This  is  to  be  applied  in  frictkMis  every  two  hows.  EvrsLAim. 

26.    ICELAND-MOSS   MIXTURE. 

Take  Iceland-Moss  jelly  fCetraria  islandica) |  ounce. 

Sirup  of  Licorice  (Olycyrrhaa  glahra) 1  ounce. — Mix. 

Hots.— A  teaspoonfnl  every  two  hours. 

l/se.— This  is  a  good  expectorant,  useful  in  colds  and  coughs.  UvrmiMnK 

27.  CAMFHOR-MIXTTRE. 

Take  Camphor  (Laurus  eamphora) 2  drams. 

Alcohol  (Spiritui  rectificatus) 40  drops. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  (Magnesia  earhonas) 1  dram. 

Distilled  Water  (Aqua  distillata) 1  quart. 

Rub  the  camphor  first  with  the  alcohol,  afterward  with  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
lastly  with  the  water  gradually  added ;  then  filter  through  paper. 

DoH. — It  is  usually  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls,  repeated  every 
hoior  or  two  hours. 

Use. — Camphor-water  is  chiefly  employed  in  low  fevers  and  typhoid  diseases  attended 
nHth  rsstlessnesa,  slight  delirium,  or  other  symptoms  of  nervous  derangement  or  debility. 
It  is  used  also  to  allay  uterine  after-pains.  It  has  this  advantage  over  camphor  in  sub* 
•Cmce,  that  the  latter  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  by  the  liquors  of  the  stomach ;  but  it  is 
not  applicable  to  cases  where  very  large  doses  of  the  medicine  are  required.         wooa 

♦ 

28.  ALMOND-MIXTURE. 

Take  Sweet  Almonds  (Amygdala  eommums) \  ounce. 

Gum- Arabic,  pulverized  (Acacia  vera) ^  dram. 

White  Sugar  (Saecharum  alba) 2  drams. 

jyitfkiXMWsLtoT  (Aqua  distillata) 8  fl.  ounces. 

Macerate  the  almonds  in  water,  and,  having  removed  their  external  coat,  beat  them  with 
the  gum-arabic  and  sugar,  in  a  marble  mortar,  till  they  are  thoroughly  mixed ;  then  rub 
the  mixture  with  the  distilled  water  gradually  added,  and  strain. 

When  the  almonds  are  employed,  care  should  be  taken  to  reduce  them  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  paste  previously  to  the  addition  of  the  water ;  and  with  each  successive  portion 
of  fluid  a  uniform  mixture  should  be  formed  before  another  is  added.  Common  water, 
when  not  very  impure,  may  be  properly  substituted  for  the  distilled.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  select  the  almonds  perfectly  free  from  rancidity.  The  mixture  is  not  perma- 
nanl.    Upon  standing,  the  oil  rises  like  thick  cream  to  the  surface,  and  the  separation  it 


I 
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eS«cled  more  quickly  by  lienl,  alcohol,  anil  the  aciJ*,  which  coafnlole  the  slbateeo.  It 
ba»  a  cloae  nnalcigy  trj  milk  in  chemical  (elaiiona  as  well  a*  io  apppsraace.  The  gmpa- 
ration,  in  warm  wpather,  eoiiii  becomes  »our,  and  unfit  for  use. 

Dose..  —  To  tie  of  Bcrvice,  it  innst  be  freely  employed.  From  t«u  to  eight  fluid  ouoet* 
■nay  be  taken  at  once. 

Vtt. — The  almond -mix  lure  has  a  bland  laste,  and  may  be  naed  (s  an  apeeable,  nutri- 
tive demulcecl  in  calBrrhal  and  dyaentertc  afleclions.  and  irritatinn  of  the  orinary  pw- 
■agea.  It  n  lucasionally  employed  ta  the  vehicle  of  less  agreeable  meJtcinei,  bat  thouU 
not  be  used  in  cimnexiuii  with  any  considerable  ((tiantity  of  tiactures,  aciilulotis  lalta,  or 
other  enb»t«nce«  containing  an  excese  of  acid.  "*"" 


iSIUCILAQES. 
MociLAQES  are  soft,  bland  eubstnncea,  made  by  diaeolving  dlfieient  kjoda  of  gnm,  oi 
the  roots,  leaves,  or  other  parts  of  plants,  which  abound  with  these  properties.  Hndla- 
ginouB  drinks  are  useful  in  diseases  of  the  bowelx,  urinary  organs,  tic. ;  and  are  Ukewice 
employed  to  cover  any  acrid  matter  taken  internally,  ao  as  to  prevent  il»  iirilaliag  iht 
p«rti  over  which  it  pasacB.  

1.    HUCILAQB   or   OUH-AXABIC. 

Take  Gum-Arabic  (Acaaa  vera) 4  oqucea. 

Boiling  Water > 6  ounces. 

Hub  Ac  gum  with  the  water  gradnally,  until  it  form*  ■  mucilage ;  then  strain. 
I>o$e.  —  Half  a  wineglassful  three  or  four  timet  a  day. 

Uk.  —  Macitnge  of  gum-arabic  ia  used  in  pharmacy  to  suspend  in  water  aubstaDcci 
insoluble  iu  that  liquid,  to  dilTiise  oils  in  water,  and  for  other  eimilar  purposes.  It  it  aha 
aome'tmes  employed  in  the  fiirraation  of  pills.  It  is  very  useful  in  diseases  attended  wid 
heat,  in  scolding  of  the  urine,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  taking  the  Diuretic  Dropt.  ^^ 


'    8L1PPBIIV    ELM.  _ 

Take  Slippery- Elm  bark  (Ulmus  fuloa) 1  drmm. 

Boiling  Water 1  (gnan. 

Let  it  stand  an  hour,  and  form  a  macilage. 

Vie.  —  This  mucilage  is  employed  in  gastro-enteritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  stomicb, 
io  bowel -com  plaints  generally,  and  in  other  diseases. 


3.    ICELAND-MOSS   JELLT. 

Take  Iceland  Moss  (Cetraria  islandica) -    3  parts. 

Water 30  parts. 

Simmer  down  to  six  parts,  and  strain ;  then  add  — 

White  Sugar  (Sa^charum  alba) 4  pun. 

Mix  all  together,  and  set  it  by  to  cool. 
Uit.  —  This  is  an  encellent  article  in  colds,  coughs,  and  soreness  of  the  diMt. 


i.    HUC1LAQB   or   TRAGACANTH. 

Take  Trflgacnnth  (Aslragalui  vtnu) 1  ounce. 

Boiling  Water 1  pint- 
Macerate  the  trogacanth  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  occasionally  stirring;  then 
triturate  it  so  oa  to  render  the  mucilage  uniform,  and  strain  forcibly  ihr&ugh  linen. 

Uie.  —  Tliis  mucilage  is  chiefly  employed  Id  the  miDofactDre  of  fills  ani]  trocbe^  bm 
wc  make  very  little  use  of  it.  ^t^  -^  ^^  ,   ^   ••»  »• . 
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OILS. 

Oils  are  of  varions  kinda,  and  iiaed  either  singly  or  combined.  When  applied  eiter- 
aaHy,  they  are  generally  employed  for  rfaenmatism  and  other  painful  afiectioiis.  The 
simple  oils  are  treated  of  nnder  their  proper  head  (see  page  373). 

1.     RHEUMATIC    OIL. 

Take  Oil  of  Wormwood  (Artemisia  absinthium) 1  oonce. 

Oil  of  Sassafras  (Laurus  sassafras) 1  onnce. 

Oil  of  Cedar  (Juniperus  virginiana) 1  onnce. 

Oil  of  Hemlock  (Pinus  canadensis) 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  (Pinus  palustris) 1  ounce. 

Oil  of  Olives  (Olea  europaa) 4  ounces. 

Camphor  (Laurus  camphora) 1  ounce. — Mix. 

Use, — This  oil  is  exceedingly  efficacious  in  relieving  pain  in  chronic  rheumatism.  It 
b  also  a  good  remedy  in  sprains,  contusions,  and  in  painful  aflections  of  almost  every 
deacription.  It  may  be  applied  warm  three  or  four  times  a  day  to  the  afiected  parts, 
which  are  to  be  well  rubbed  with  the  hand  or  with  a  soft  flesh-brush. 

— — ♦ — 

2.  ANTHELMINTIC   OIL. 

Take  Castor-Oil,  best  quality  (Rieinus  communis) 1  ounce. 

Wormseed-Oil  (Oienopodium  anlkelmintieum) 1  dram. 

Anise-Oil  (Pimpinella  anisum) 1  dram. 

Tincture  of  Myrrh  (Balsamodendron  myrrha) 1  dram. 

Mix,  and  warm  it  to  the  temperature  of  milk,  which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  ingre- 
dients may  become  fully  incorporated. 

Dose. — For  an  adult,  one  large  teaspoonful,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  for  three  days; 
for  children,  in  proportion,  according  to  age.  Should  the  bowels  remain  inactive  until 
the  second  day  in  the  evening,  give  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  or  any  other  approved  cathartic 
medicine. 

Use. — This  preparation  is  highly  recommended  by  a  person  of  competent  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  therefore  merits  a  trial.  •  Howaed. 

3.  OIL    OP   WORMWOOD. 

Take  Wormwood  (Artemisia  absinthium) 1  ounce. 

Olive-Oil  (Olea  europcsa) 8  ounces. 

Mix  these  together,  and  heat  for  two  hoars  in  a  water-bath«  stirring  often ;  then  express 
and  filter. 

Use. — It  is  employed  as  an  embrocation  to  the  abdomen  in  cardialgia,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

4.   HENBANE-OIL. 

Take  Henbane-leaves,  fresh  (Hyosciamus  niger) 1  ounce. 

Olive-Oil  (Olea  europcsa) 2  ounces. 

Bruise  the  leaves,  mix  with  ihe  oil,  and  heat  it  over  a  gentle  fire  until  all  the  water  is 
evaporated ;  then  digest  for  two  hours,  and  strain  with  expression. 

^sc. — This  is  very  valuable  for  external  use  in  fioulticcs,  liniments,  &c.,  for  rheuma- 
tism and  other  painful  aflectinns.  (The  preceding  is  an  excellent  method  of  preparing 
many  of  our  narcotic  plants  for  external  use.)^ 


n 
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OINTMKNTS. 

OtdTMBNT*  fnrni  ■  class  of  inedicinea  which  conMin  the  propeniea  of  cerlun  vegrti- 
ble>  designed  for  external  n»e.  Their  consialGnce  is  softer  than  that  of  salves  or  plastm. 
ibe  beat  of  the  body  being  sufficient  w  melt  them-  Lard  and  batter,  or  oil  with  Max. 
•re  principally  used  to  make  them.  According  to  the  direi;tion  given  in  the  conuDra 
ditpentalories,  the  properties  of  regetablea  are  not  commonicaled  lo  ctlher  of  theae  nb' 
attncea  (cbrongh  the  mcdiunn  of  water  alone),  particularly  if  they  are  dry  ;  but  by  rao- 
nering  them  in  spiriti,  the  vinuev  arc  extracted  and  imparted,  and  the  demnA  buob  ii 
lAtained. 

"  Compoand  ointments,"  wys  Griffith,  '■  are  of  thret  kinds :  one  consiatiiig  of  litnple 
ointment,  combined  mecltanicslly  with  varion*  labstances;  the  aecond,  formed  by  di*- 
aolving  the  active  ingredients  in  melted  ointment  or  1ard  ;  the  third,  made  by  nnttiaj 
8ub«[«oceB  to  the  fatly  matters  that  induce  a  chemical  action  between  them. 

■'  Compound  ointraenta  of  the  first  claw  ate  miiiures  of  the  fatty  basw  with  vtiioo.' 
sniid  and  liquid  substances;  these  are  incorporated  by  trit oration  in  a  tnortar,  or  cm  a  Mnx 
slab.  When  hard  substances  enter  into  the  combinatiun,  they  rctjuire  lo  b«  prevtowlj 
retlDced  to  a  fine  powder,  or,  if  they  are  soluble,  to  be  rubbed  into  a  paste  with  a>i  appro- 
|)riite  menstmum,  and  ihcD  admixed.  When  extracts  form  constituents  of  an  (nonafaH. 
if  they  are  not  of  a  sufl  consistence,  they  should  be  rendered  so  by  triluratioii  with  watu 
before  they  arc  mited  with  the  fatty  body.  The  mixtarc  of  two  or  more  oititmects  nia<F 
be  ollecled  by  tabbing  ibem  together  on  a  alooe  slab  by  means  of  a  spatula. 

"  Cotapound  ointments  of  the  aeeond  kind  are  made  by  binling  recent  re|Rtabk  tab- 
■tancoB  In  the  fatly  basis,  until  all  the  water  of  vegetation  is  driven  off;  ib»  heat  sboaU 
then  be  reduceid  to  about  that  of  boiling  water,  when  the  uinlment  is  to  be  etrainrd, 
Thiiae  of  the  third  kind,  as  citrine  ointment,  are  prepared  by  adding  the  ccnsiitDenl! 
gradaally  together,  aided  by  heat,  and  constantly  stirting. 

'■  CKntments  are  preserved  by  keeping  them  in  glazed  jars,  with  the  surface  covetvil 
with  tin  foil.  According  to  M.  DeEchampa,  th«  ndmixtare  of  acweoty-firth  pan  of  btt< 
Kiiin  with  the  fatty  matler  Qsed  to  make  the  ointment,  will  prevent  or  greally  retard  t\u 
procesa  of  decomposition.  In  the  case  of  simple,  and  those  for  highly  irritable  giir&ces. 
this  plan  answers  well ;  where  it  is  inexpedient,  the  ointments  should  be  renewed  at  thon 
intervals." 


s  (Da'u 


■a  shamnnium).  a  proper  quantity  ;  bmise  lien 
vessel;  cover  uilh  tpirits  and  lard  ;  simmer  the 
iped ;  then  strain,  and  add  of  Venice  turpentine  half  a  poanil 


Take  freah  ilramcmium 
tn  a  pulp,  and  put  them  ir 
leaves  until  they  become  i 
to  every  ten  pounds  of  ihi 

(/»*.  — This  is  a  poixl  application  for  scalds,  bums,  piles,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  atmd 
ed  with  inflnmmstion.     It  may  be  applied  occasionally  with  the  finger  or  with  a  jnece  of 

S.     VENICB'TL'BPENTINE    OlNTMErn-. 

Take  Venice  Turpentine  CPinu*  la-rii) )  pound. 

TntfPmuspahistris) J  pound. 

Fresh  Butler 1  |Mmi.d. 

Simmer  anlil  they  are  united. 

Vtt.  —  This  ointment  mny  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  tinea  capitis  (scald  bead). 
After  the  parts  have  been  washed  with  soap  and  water,  let  the  (nntment  be  ap^ied  dine 
times  a  day,  ^^ _^ 
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3.    ORBEN   OINTMENT. 

Taka  Doable  Tansy  (Tanapeiym  crupwmj ,.,.  1  onaee. 

Wormwood  (Artemisia  absintkiumj « 1  ounce. 

Horehound  (Marruhium  vulgare) 1  ounce. 

Catnep  (Nepeta  cataria) 1  ounce. 

Hops  (Humultu  ItqnUus) 1  ounce. 

Bniine  these,  and  put  them  into  a  kettle ;  cover  over  with  spirits  and  lard,  and  let  it  stand 
fof  two  weeks;  then  simmer  a  while,  and  strain.  Add  one  ponnd  of  common  turpentine 
to  every  ten  |)oiinds  of  the  ointment. 

Use,  —  This  ointment  is  very  cooling,  resolvent,  relaxing,  and  emollient.  It  is  nsefnl 
in  sprains,  contusions,  swellings,  dislocations,  contracted  suiewsi  &c. 

4.    YELLOW   OINTMENT. 

Take  Lard  or  fresh  Batter 1  poond. 

Flowers  of  Salphar  (Sulphur  suhlimatum) 4  ounces. 

Mix  together,  and  stir  till  cold. 

C/sc— The  yellow  ointment  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  piles,  and  is  likewise 
very  usefol  in  itch,  and  in  tetter  or  salt-rheum. 

>  ■   ■ 

5.    DI8CUTIENT   OINTMENT. 

Take  Bark  of  Bittersweet-root  (Celastrus  seandens) 2  ounces. 

Stramonium-leaves  (Datura  stramonium) 8  ounces. 

Cicuta-leaves  (Conium  maculatum) *...« 2  ounces. 

Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  heiliuionna)^ 2  ounces. 

Yellow-Dock  root  (Rumex  erispus) .^2  ounces. 

Lard 1  pound. 

Bruise,  and  simmer  the  roots  and  leaves  in  spirits ;  then  add  the  lard,  and  siomier  till  the 
ingredients  are  crisped. 

Use, — This  forms  an  exceedingly  valuable  ointment  in  discussing  scrofulous,  indolent, 
and  glandular  tumors  and  swellings.  The  parts  should  be  rubbed  for  about  half  an  hour 
at  each  application,  and  then  a  piece  of  cotton  applied,  secured  by  a  proper  bandage. 

6.  VBOETABLS  OR  TETTER  OINTMENT. 

Take  White  Turpentine  (Pinuspaluitris) ^  pound. 

Unsalted  Batter • ^  pound. 

Olive-Oil  (Olea  europaa) 1  ounce. 

Beeswax 2  ounces. 

Indian  Turnip  (Arum  triphyUum) 1  ounce. 

White-Lily  leaves  (Lilium  candidum) 1  ounce. 

Common  Plantain  leaves  (Plantago  major) 1  ounce. 

Braise  the  leaves  and  roots,  and  slowly  simmer  them  in  spirits,  in  an  earthem  vessel, 
which  should  be  slightly  covered ;  then  strun,  and  when  nearly  cold  add  two  drama  of 
vellow  ochre. 

Use. — This  ointment  has  cured  many  of  the  most  inveterate  cases  of  salt-rheum  and 

her|>etic  afiections. 

s 

7.    ITOH-OINTMENT. 

Take  native  Solphur,  fine  (Sulphur  vivum) 1  ounce. 

Venice  Turpentine  (Pinus  larix) 1  ounce. 

Lard ^  pound. 

Vol.  til  — 3i 
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Melt  ihe  lard  and  larp^al'ine ;  then  add  the  aDlphur,  sod  stir  till   it  ia  eoM. 
applied  two  or  three  Eimes  b  day. 

Uie.  —  It  BoOD  cares  the  cooiplabt,  without  the  cecesaity  of  changing  the 


1 


8.    CELANDINK-OINTHENT.  | 

Take  Garden  CelonJiDo  (Ckelidonun  tnajui)  i  bmiic,  and  cover  with  say  ka4; 
■pirita ;  aimmcr  fur  a  white ;  then  add  freah  butter,  aod  let  it  reraun  over  the  fire  M 
[he  leaves  are  crisped ;  strain. 

Vie.  —  This  oinCraeiit  is  uaefnl  in  the  piles  and  in  cntaneons  ernptiotu. 


9.    OPBTRALHtO   OtNTHKKT,   Oft  SKB-aAl.nE. 

Take  Fresh  Batter 3  oi 

While  or  yellow  Wax }  m 

Red  Precipitate 2^  di 

Prepared  Tutty,  or  pure  Zinc  pnlveriited 1  di 

Melt  and  mix  all  the  other  articles,  and  then  add  — 

Camphor,  dissolved  in  olive-oil ,..  1  d> 

Uie.  — We  now  employ  this  ointment,  in  preference  to  every  other,  for  salt-ibei 
itions,  aa  well  as  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 


'"•1 


10.    HEBPETIC   OtNTHBNT. 
Take  Yellow- Dock  roots  Cilumer  m»;»Bi; I  oone- 

Scabious  (Engrron  philadelphicum) 1  ovki 

Swamp-Sassafras  (Comvi  alttrnifolia) 1  oano 

Boil  down  strong,  and  add  one  pound  of  lard ;  then  ummer  down  to  an  nioiment. 
Uit.  —  Rab  this  ointment  on  the  parts  afTected  three  or  four  times  a  day. 


11.   MABBIIMALLOW-OINTMEITT. 

Take  Marshmallnw  tops  and  roots  (Altluea  officinalii) }  poB»d. 

%""" I--- 

Bmise  and  simmer ;  then  cover  the  plant  with  fireah  butter,  and  simmer  until  the  atra 
is  extracted. 

Use.  —  This  forms  a  very  cooling  ointment,  and  ia  efficaciona  in  all  kinds  of  erapl 
attended  with  inSammation,  sach  as  erywpelas,  tore  nipples,  and  cataneoos  aSad 
(particularly  in  children)  in  the  face  and  around  the  ears. 


IS.  TOBACCO-OINTHKNT. 

t  fine  (Nieotiana  tabatum} )  p 


Take  Tobacco, 
Cover  with  apirita,  and  add 

Fresh  Lard l  par 

Simmer  over  a  moderat-e  fire  until  the  herb  ia  a  little  crisped  ;  then  remove  ami  bu>_ 
Uir.  —  For  piles,  aalt-rheum,  and  herpetic  alTeetions.     This  makes  the  best  pila-dl 
ment  of  any  in  use,  to  be  applied  two  or  three  times  a  day. 


13.    BITTER SWBBT-OINTM  BUT. 

Take  Bark  of  Bittersweet-root  (Celaitnu  teandait) 4  o 

Cover  wiib  spirits,  and  add  — 

U  n  sal  ted  B  niter Ip 

Simmvr  and  strain. 
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Dm* — This  makes  one  of  the  best  ointments  for  tumors,  swelled  bretsC,  and  ocber 
afleeted  parts.    It  may  be  applied  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

14.  SCROrULOUB    OINTMENT. 

Take  Tobaeoo*  best  quality  (NieoiUma  tahaeum) 1  ounce- 
yellow  Dock  (Rumex  mtpui) 4  omieea. 

Wood-Soot 4  oances. 

Unsalted  Batter 4  oances. 

Tar  (Pinus  palustris) 4  oaooea. 

Spirits  of  Camphor  (Launu  camphora) 2  oances. 

Boil  the  tobacco,  dock,  and  soot,  in  two  gallons  of  water  down  to  one  gallon ;  then  strain 
off  and  boil  down  to  one  qaart.  Add  the  butter  and  tar,  and  nomier  over  a  fire  of  coals 
down  to  one  and  a  half  pints ;  then  add  the  camphor,  and  stir  till  cool. 

U$c* — TKus  mntment  is  applied  to  scrofulous  ulcers,  scald  head,  itch,  and  all  diseases 
of  the  skin.  ^"'^^ 

15.  SCALI>*HBAI>   OINTMENT. 

Take  Tar  (Pinua pahutrii)^  boiled  until  the  water  is  evaporated. . .  .«2  ounces. 

Tallow  from  smoked  Beef. bounces. 

Black  Pepper,  pulverized  (Piper  nigra) ii  ounces. 

Melt  the  tar  and  tallow  together,  and  then  stir  in  the  pepper.  Apply  the  ointment  vpao 
die  head,  after  cutting  off  the  hair  closely.  If  there  are  any  painful  tumors  of  a  largo 
mwd  OD  the  scalp,  cut  diem  down  with  caustic  potash,  and  apply  the  Blade  Sahe. 

■■  • 

16.    RBNBANE-OINTMBNT. 

Take  Extract  of  Henbane  (Hyoseiamus  niger) 1  dram. 

Lard 1  ounce. 

lGx«  and  mb  together  into  an  ointment. 

V$e, — This  ointment  forms  a  good  application  to  painful  hemorrhoids. 

17.    COMPOUND   OINTMENT   OF   HENBANE. 

Take  Henbane-leaves,  fresh  (HyosciamuM  niger) i  pound. 

Stramonium-leaves  (Datwra  stramonium) ^  pound. 

Bittersweet-leaves  (Solanum  dulcamara) i  pound. 

Elder-bark  (Samhueui  canadensis) |  pound. 

Lard 2  pounds. 

MsK  and  heat  all  together  till  the  moisture  has  evaporated,  and  then  strain. 
CTse. This  compound  forms  a  good  ointment  f<nr  frost-bites,  chilblains,  dec 

18.    NABCOTIC  OINTMBNT. 

Take  Balm-of-Oilead  buds,  fresh  (Popvius  halsamifera) 4  ounces. 

Henbane-leaves  (Hyoteiamus  niger) 1  ounce. 

Poppy-petalB  (Papaversomniferum) 1  ounce. 

Belladonna-leaves  (Atropa  belladonna) 1  ounce. 

Bittersweet-leaves  (Solanum  dulcamara) 1  ounce. 

Lard 13  ouncea. 

Mix  and  heat  all  together  till  the  moisture  has  evaporated,  and  strain. 

Use, — This  article  is  much  employed  in  Europe,  under  the  name  of  **  UNouK^TiHa 
P0PU1.BUM.**    it  is  a  sootlmif  aad  iBodya  ointment  to  painful  local  affiBctioos. 
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19.     OtNTHENT    or    POKE-ROOT. 

Take  Pokfi-root.  palverizeJ  (Pkytolaa-a  rtccandiia) 


Mix,  and  rub  together  to  for 
(7j«.  — Thifl  is  excellent  m 


B  cHpic  s,  panra,  dec. 


20.    COMPOUND   TOBACCO-OINTMENT. 

Take  Tobacco,  poivdercd  (yicoliana  labacuia) 4  oimoea. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  (Sulphur  nMtmaltim) ......... .  4  onBcea. 

White  Hellebore,  powdered  (Veralrumaltnim} S  oaoce*. 

Muilflin  (Vrrbatcum  Oiaptut) I  onnc 

Common  Sdt lOdrima. 

Rose- Ointment  fKoiiE  gaUtcieJ 2  poundi — 

(A*.  — Thia  oonstitutes  a  good  application  in  ptora,  flw. 


21.    OINTMENT   FOR  BURNS. 

Tako  El^er-bark,  acraped  (Sambuciu  cenadeniu) . .  — 

Yarrow  tops  Bud  leaves  (AchilUa  miUtfaliam) 

Plantain-lcavea  (Planiago  major i 

Rose- Willow  bark  f  Com lu  »eri«raj 

Stramonium-leaves  (Datura  Mtramonium) . — 

Latd , 

Beeswax , 

Mix  these  together,  and  form  an  oinlmenC-     Apply  in  the  niaal  manner. 


.   ACONITK-OINTMKNT. 


Mil,  and  form  a: 

U*e. — This  preparation  has  been  recomniended  as  a  fricdon  in  neuralgia. 


23.   oiNTMBNT  or  aiLnnt. 

Take  Nitrate  of  Silver  (Argenti  nitraij 2  g 

Lard 2  d 

Mix  well  into  an  ointment. 

f/*e.  — This  ointment  forms  a  good  application  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 


24.     OINTMENT    OP    GOLD. 

Take  Chloride  of  Gold  (Auri  MorulumJ B  gi 

Lard |o 

Mix  well  and  form  an  ointment. 

Ifte,  —  Ointment  of  gold  ia  employed  to  relieve  rheumatic  pliM. 


25,     OINTMENT    OP    QOI.D    AND    aODtVH. 

Take  Chloride  of  Qold  and  Sodium  M^n  «kI»  cUoru^wnJ 1  Mrapl*. 

Mix  well  into  an  ointment. 
Ute.  —  This  ointment  is  recommended  in  otmiiiaM  berpnie  ■! 
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26.    BOTPTIAK  OINTllBlfT. 

Take  Verdigris  (Oupri  nibaeeUu) 5  paitt. 

Purified  Honey 16  parts. 

Strong  Vinegar 7  paita. 

Burnt  Ainm  (Alumen)  ,^ \  part. 

Mix*  and  melt  by  a  gentle  heat*  stirring  constantly. 

Use. — Said  to  fbrm  an  excellent  detergent  application  to  foul  nlcers. 

27.    •TIMULATIirG  OINTICKNT. 

Tike  Oil  of  Turpentine  fPinus  palustris) i  owiee. 

Prepared  Lard  ( Adept  prttparcUus) 1}  ounce. 

O^  oi  Beitfiuaol  ( CUvut  Itmetta) .,...  13  drops. 

Ifix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

Oie. — This  ointment  is  reeonmiended  in  chrome  eczema  and  impetigo  of  the  acalf^ 
To  be  applied  and  mbbed  in  at  night  on  going  to  bed.  mbumk 

»     ■ 

28.   PILE-OINTMENT. 

Take  Belladonna-Ointment  (Unguentum  helladanna) 2  omices. 

Camphor,  pulverised  (Launu eamphora) ••.,.  1  dram. 

Opium,  pulverized  (Papaver  somniferum) 1  dram. 

IGx,  and  make  an  ointment. 

Use.  — A  valuable  applicatioa  to  painful  hemorrhoids,  and  along  the  urethra  in  chordee. 

» 

29.   LAUREL-OINTMENT. 

Take  Laurel-leaves,  fresh  (Kalmia  UUifciia) 4  ounces. 

Fresh  Butter  or  Lard « 8  ounces. 

Bruise  the  leaves,  and  cover  them  with  spirits ;  then  add  the  lard,  simmer  till  the  laaves 
are  crisp,  and  strain. 

Use. — This  ointment  forms  a  good  application  for  salt-rhenm,  and  obstinate  cases  of 
herpes.  Apply  a  small  quantity  once  or  twice  a  day.  If  it  causes  irritation,  omit  it  and 
take  a  little  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  once  a  day. 

♦ 

30.   BELLADONNA-OINTMENT. 

Take  Extract  of  Belladonna  (Atropa  belladonna) 2  drams.  \ 

Unsalted  Butter  or  Lard 1  ounce. 

Rub  up  together. 

Use* — GK)od  in  painful  hemorrhoidal  affections,  chordee,  earache,  &e. 


PILLS. 

Pills  are  certain  small,  round  substances,  composed  of  medical  agents,  and  are  de- 
signed to  operate  in  small  doses,  the  disagreeable  taste  or  smell  of  which  renders  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  concealed  from  the  palate.  In  general,  they  do  not  operate 
as  soon  as  medicine  as  in  other  forms.  In  pills  is  a  good  way  to  administer  many  kinds 
of  medicine,  as  some  persons  can  take  it  prepared  in  this  manner  better  than  in  any  other ; 
besides,  there  is  a  great  uniformity  in  the  doses,  which  can  very  conveniently  be  increased. 
Powdered  licorice  and  mucilage  are  important  articles  in  forming  pills. 

"  The  article  or  articles  to  be  administered  in  this  mode,'*  sajrs  Griffith,  **  should  bit 
be  formed  into  a  consistent,  moderately  firm  mass — sufficiently  plastic  to  admit  of  its 
being  moElded  into  shape,  withovt  adheaiop  to  the  moulding  instrument,  and  yet  of  ao  firm 


\ 
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■  consistRnce  is  to  retaiti  the  fonn  given  to  il-     To  accompluh  Ibta.  the  felk>wntg  t 

RiTiBt  be  attended  in  : — 

■■  1.  AU  the  cDDstitiif  nts  vh'ich  can  be  palverked  miut  b«  redaced  to  die  state  of  U 
powder,  and  tlien  thnronghly  mixed  together. 

"  2.  If  soft  ingredienta  enter  intn  the  corajHisition,  they  most  be  tritoratcd  i 
harder  articles,  which  tbas  serve  as  an  inlenncdiilin. 

"  3.  No  deliqneiceDt  salt  Bhould  enter  into  tho  compositiDn  of  officinal  piFU ;  ol 
tbey  will  become  iltereii  and  decomposed." 

1.     ANTl-DTEFEI'TIG    MLt- 

Take  Socotiine  AJcwJi  fAI^te  localanna) ■ 4  ontifc     I 

Castite  Soap 9  ooace*.     ' 

Colocynth  ( CacumU  colocynlhis) 3ot)oce«.    1 

Qanibofje  (Stalagmilii  gambogia) 3  oaaet^  ^ 

Extract  of  Gentian  (Gmtiana  lulta) 4  owicifc  i 

Oil  of  Cloves  (Eugenia  caryophj/Uala) S  drana.    J 

MUt  uid  form  into  pills  of  the  ordinary  size.  | 

Dote. — One  or  two,  morning  and  evening,  according  as  ihey  operate. 

Uie. — This  is  a  very  valoable  pill :  while  it  cleanses  the  stomach,  it  restorei  the  MM) 

without  cansing  debility.     After  using  thii  for  a  great  length  of  time.  I  atill  find  it  «a|| 

rior  to  any  other  pill  I  have  ever  seen.     It  ia  also  good  in  ulietnicted  mensei.  i 

2.    NERTODS   on   BYSTERIC   PILL.  J 

Take  Asafceiida  (Ferula  aiafatUa) 1  oraee.     | 

Opium  ( Papaver  mmmfenim) I  annee.     j 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (Ainiaonix  bicarbonai) 1  oiuce.     1 

DiMolve  the  6rst  two  articles  over  a  fire ;  then  add  the  ammonia,  mix,  and  fonn  JBIo  fl 

of  the  ordinary  size :  keep  thera  in  a  close-stopped  bottle.  J 

Dote.  —  One  or  two.  T 

Use.  —  This  pill  is  very  useful  in  hysterica,  and  in  all  nervooa  derangenneots,  A 

3.    OPIUM-PILL.  J 

Take  Torhey  Opium.  (Palaver  iomniftTum)  i  cat  out  the  soft  part,  form  ii  into  |d| 
of  three  grains'  weight,  and  rub  them  in  a  little  flour  or  magnesia. 

Doie.  —  One  (and,  if  necessary,  two)  every  hoar. 

Uie.  —  This  is  the  best  form  to  give  opiara  in  very  urgent  and  acnte  case*. 
ing,  from  any  canse,  attended  with  spasm,  it  afibrds  prompt  relief;  tuefnl  in  cutic.  AStj 


Take  extract  of  Cicuta  (Conium  maculalvm),  and  form  into  pills. 

Dose.  —  One  or  two  of  these  may  be  Bdministered  for  a  doae. 

Ute. —  Thia  pill  aids  in  diwuawng  bard  glandular  tuaMrs,aiKlalw>  acts  as  a  deobMnMj 

on  the  liver.  J 

5.    BTDIUeOOUB   PILI..  1 

Take  Jolap,  pulverized  ( Ipomea  jalapa) t  acrapl*.     ~ 

Scammony  (Convolruluj  icammonia) 1  acmpl*. 

Gamboge  (Stala/tmilU  gambogia) I  acraple. 

Add  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  safficient  to  form  into  nxteen  [nib. 
Do«.— One  every  hour  or  two. 
Vk.  — TIjis  pill  baa  cured  the  dropsy,  and  may  be  given  when  other  n 
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• 


6.    CAPSICUM   OR  tTlMOLATINO  PILL. 

Take  Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsicum  haceaium) ;  add  aufiicient  mucilage  to  form  into 
pills :  or  the  {x>wdered  cayenne  may  be  farmed  into  pills  with  some  mncilsfet  and  be 
■ogar-coated  afterward. 

Do9t. — Give  one  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 

Use. — This  pill  forms  an  excellent  article  for  employment  in  dropsy  of  the  chest, 
asthma,  flatulence,  indigestion,  pains,  cramps,  colic,  cholera,  dee. 

7.    ANTI-HTtTBmiC   PILL. 

Take  Musk  (Moschus) 84  grains. 

Evtract  of  Opium  (Papaver  somniferum) 12  grains. 

Extract  of  Valerian  (VaUriama  ^fcinalis) 24  grains. 

Mske  sixteen  pills. 

Dose, — Give  one  or  two  occasioiially. 

Use. — A  very  valuable  pill  for  cleaning  the  stomach,  and  restoring  its  tone,  iinthout 
creating  debility.  ^ 

8.   MANDRAKE-PILL. 

Take  Extract  of  Mandrake  (Podophyllum  peltatum) 2  parts. 

Capncum,  pulverized  (Capsicum  haeeatMm) 1  part. 

Mix,  and  form  into  pills  of  the  common  size. 
Dose, — Three  or  four  at  night,  or  sufficient  to  regulate  the  bowels. 
Use. — Excelleot  for  liver,  bilious,  dropsical,  dyspeptic,  and  nervous  complunts. 

♦ 

9.   PODOPRTLLINE-PILL. 

Take  Resin  of  Mandrake  (Podophyllum  peltatum) 1  ovnce. 

Conserve  of  Roses  (Rosse  galUea) « I  ounce. 

Mix,  and  form  into  pills.    Where  the  conserve  of  roses  can  not  be  obtained,  an  eztimet 
may  be  employed. 

Dose. — One  or  two,  to  be  taken  occasionally. 

Use. — This  is  a  most  valuable  pill  in  the  same  diseases  as  the  one  preceding. 

10.    PILL   POR  CHROmC   BRONCHITIS  AND   ASTHMA. 

Take  TtiT  (Pinus  palustris) 2  ounces. 

White  Sugar  (Sacckarum  alba) I  ounce. 

Skunk-Cabbage  root,  pulverized  (letodes  fadda) 2  ounces. 

Mix,  and  rub  up  into  pills. 

Dose. — Take  one  pill  every  one,  two,  or  three  hours,  as  they  agree  with  the  stomach, 
and  continue  daily  till  cured,  which,  in  most  cases,  will  be  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

U$e. — *'  This  preparation,"  says  a  physician,  **  may  almost  be  called  a  specific  for  the 
cure  of  chronic  bronchitis.    I  have  used  it  in  several  cases,  and  performed  cures  in  all.** 

11.    HBPATIC   PILL. 

Take  Extract  of  Dandelion  (Leontodon  taraxacum) 1  ounce. 

Mandrake,  pulverized  (Podophyllum  peltatum) 1  ounce. 

Blood-root,  pulverized  (Sanguinaria  canadensis) 1  ounoe. 

Add  a  few  drops  of  essential  oil  (peppermint  or  spearmint),  and  form  the  mass  into  pills 
of  the  common  size. 

l>oie. — Take  three  night  and  morning. 

Use. — This  is  an  extraofdiiiary  lemady  for  the  Bver-eomplamt.    In  generul,  it  soon 
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.-.vei  tbo  pun  in  tlie  eido,  shoalder.  Ice.,  and  U  excellent  in  jaondice  stid  affectioni  of 
Ineya.  The  IrrUating  Ptaitrr  should  be  worn  over  ihe  teat  of  the  diseue.  An 
meat  ia  tare  to  follow  ihe  employment  of  thii  pill  in  •  few  dayi.  Recently  I  have 
he  rcrin*  of  the  maodrake  and  blood-root  in  itt  prepwalioa,  but  c«n  not  spoak 

rely  of  their  comparative  merila. 

12.   CROTON-PILL. 

ake  Crolon-Oil  (CroUm  tigliian) Z  drop*. 

Extract  of  Rhubarb  (Rheum  pabnatum) 1  draat. 

4od  form  into  twelve  piila. 

•e.  —  Take  two  or  three  every  uigbt, 

,  —  They  will  keep  the  boweli  regular,  without  cansiag  debility. 

13,     BHUt-MATIC    PILL. 

Take  inspiasated  juice  of  Poke  (Phytolacca  deemdna) 1  ounce. 

Oom-Tnrpetitiae  (Pima  paltutrii) 1  onnes. 

Gnnt-GaBiacom.  pulverized  (Qwiiacum  oJieituiU) 1  ooaee. 

Mix,  melt,  and  itraiu.     When  sufficiently  cool,  form  into  pilla. 
DoM.  —  Take  three,  morning,  noon,  and  uighL 
Utc.  —  Tbi*  pill  forms  an  excellent  medicine  in  the  treaboent  of  rIieiitnati«B. 


14. 

Tike  Red  0»ydeof  Iron  (Ozydamftrrirubnm) 1  onaee. 

Aloes,  pulverized  (Aloe  iocotorina) 1  oance. 

White  Torpenline  CPinus  ;nji«(mj 1  ounce. 

Melt  the  terpentine,  and  BtraiD ;  when  cold,  pulverize  and  mix  all  together  with  modla^ 
of  gam-trtgacanth. 

Dote.  —  Three  or  four,  twice  or  three  limes  a  day,  and  drink  tnotherwort-tea  d-oring 
the  rime  of  taking  them. 

Ute. — This  pill  constitntea  an  eflicient  remedy  in  obstructed  menses. 

15.    ANTI-BILtOtrS  PILL. 

Take  Aloea,  pnlverized  (Aloe  toeolmina) Soouce*. 

Dry  CMtita  Soap,  fine i  ounce. 

Gamboge,  pulverized  (Stalagmitis  gambogia).. . 1  omiM. 

Colocynlh  (Cucumis  colocynlhu) 1  onnco. 

Extract  of  Gentian  ( Qentiana  bUta) i  oonce. 

Mandrake  ( PodophyUun  peitatum) .,.,  1  ooBeo. 

Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsicum  baccalum) Sonno^ 

Oil  of  Peppermint  (Mentha  piperita).,, ... ......  ^  dn^ 

lacMfonte  well  together,  and  form  into  pilla. 
Date. — From  three  to  five. 

Ute, — This  makes  one  of  the  best  pills  for  all  ordinary  com plainta,  and  pnrgee  withont 
griping,  causing  debility,  or  leaving  the  bowels  in  a  costive  state. 

16.   STOHACH-PILL. 

Take  Componnd  Rhei  Pill-m  aas  ('PiluLe  Bhei  etMtponbe) iooaeea. 

Extract  of  Boneset  (Eupaloriianperfoliatvm) 4  onnoan. 

Mandrake,  pulverized  (PodopkyUtua peltabim) 3  onnoes. 

Pure  Ginger,  pulverized  (Amomian  ungiberj.. ....,,, ,,.,,,  }  onnc*. 

Hull  and  fbim  into  pill*  of  the  ordinary  lizo. 
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Doie» — One  or  two,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

Use. — This  pill  is  excellent  to  regulate  and  strengthen  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

17.    FOB  IMPOTBNCT. 

Take  Iron  Filings  (Ferri  ramenta) 1  oonce. 

Cinnamon,  pulverized  (Laurus  cmnaniomwn) 3  drams. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon  (Laurua  cinnamomum) 10  drops. 

Extract  of  Gentian  fOentiana  lulea) • i  ounce. 

Bfix,  and  divide  the  whole  into  pills  of  two  grains  each. 

Dose. — Eight  pills  three  times  a  day,  in  connexion  with  a  poultice  made  of  the  pul- 
verized cinnamon,  and  the  following  mixture  for  frictions  on  the  scrotum : — 

Take  Oil  of  Rosemary  (Bo$marm%u  offidnalU) 15  drops. 

Oil  of  Juniper  (Juniperus  communis) 15  drope. 

Oil  of  Lavender  (Lavandula  spica) 15  drops. 

Alcohol  (Spiritus  rectificatas) 1  ounce. 

Liquor  of  Caustic  Ammonia  (lAqwrr  Ammonia  caustietim) ....    2  drama. 

Rose-Water  (Rosa  damascena) 3ounees. 

Make  a  mixture.  Iiomtbii. 

18.    FOB  THE   OBATBL. 

Take  Uva-ursi,  pulverized  (Arbuius  Iha^wrsi) 2  drams. 

Castile  Soap 2  drama. 

Simple  S\xJxp(SyrMpus  amfUx) q.  s. 

Mix,  form  a  mass,  and  divide  into  seventy-two  pills. 

Dost. — Two,  three,  or  four,  every  day  half  an  hour  before  dinner.  When,  after  a 
few  days,  the  patient  shall  find  his  stomach  fatigued,  he  should  take  the  following  pills : 

Take  Uva-ursi,  pulverized  (Arbutus  Uva-ursi) 1  dram. 

Extract  of  Rhubarb  (Rheum  palmatum) 1  dram. 

Castile  Soap 1  dram. 

Mix«  and  divide  this  mass  into  twenty-four  pills,  which  may  be  taken  in  the  same  mail' 
ner  as  the  first.  liniiw. 

19.    COMPOUBID    LOOWOOD-PILL. 

Take  Extract  of  Logwood  (Hamatoxylon  eampechianum) 1  ounce. 

Gum-Opium  (Papaver  somniferum) 1  ouiiee. 

BCx,  and  form  into  pills. 

Dose. — Take  one  at  bedtime,  and  whenever  there  is  an  evacuation. 

Um.— This  is  a  remarkably  efficient  pill  for  severe  cases  of  diarrhcsa  and  dysentery. 
During  the  epidemic  of  1649  it  had  a  very  beneficial  eflect,  prescribed  by  Dr.  J.  HasseU. 

20.    QOLDBN  FILL NO.  1. 

Take  Bichloride  or  Muriate  of  Gold ^2  g>^* 

Red  Sulphuret  of  Antimony 1  grain. 

Extract  of  Cicuta  (Conium  maadatum) 2  grains. 

Mix,  and  form  into  three-grain  pills. 

Dose. — Take  one  daily,  either  in  the  morning  or  at  night. 

Use. — This  pill  will  be  found  a  complete  substitute  for  mercury.  It  is  an  alterative 
and  diuretic  thus  obviating  defective  secretion,  and  purifying  the  blood ;  it  is  particularly 
valuable  in  secondary  symptoms  of  syi^iilis,  and  where  there  are  ulcers  in  the  throat. 
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21.    GOt-DBN   PILL NO.  ». 

Take  Chlmdo  of  GolJ  and  Sodiam  (Auriiodii  Mondmn) 4  | 

Dissnlve  in  Wnler ij. 

Entract  of  Aconite  (Aconilum  napetlui) ji 

E«ra«  of  Bittersweet  (Solaniun  dviramara) It 

Marsh mallun.'' root,  pulverized  (AUhaa  qffieutali$)  ....... q. 

Mil,  and  divide  into  eig:lity  pills. 
Doie.  —  Odp.  three  times  a  day. 
Uk.  —  Said  lo  be  very  elfiencioua  in  venereal  and  skin  discaaes. 


22.     GOLDEN    PII.L— NO.  3. 

Take  Chloride  of  Gold  and  Sodium  (Ann  sodii  chloridum). . 

T.xlni:t  nf  Me:,.crean  (Daphne  maereum) 

Mix.  and  form  sixty  pills. 

Dine.  —  One  pill  a  day  may  be  given. 

Ute.  —  Thia  ia  emploj'ed  in  cases  rimilar  to  tbe  above. 


I 
1^ 


23.  coDoa-PiLL.  -4 

Take  Extract  nf  Henbane  (Hyasdamui  tiger) ]  aatite.      ' 

Canada  Balaam  f  Pin iw  hahajnta) I  oqitce. 

Ipecac,  or  Lobelia  ( Iptcacuanha  —  Labtlia  infiata) 1  oance.      I 

Kxtract  of  Balm-of-Gilead  bnds  (Poptdut  baUamca) . . . ...  ]  aanoe.       I 

Mix  and  incorporate  well  together,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  kniae:   fom  aM 
pills  of  the  ordinary  size. 

Dair.  —  One  or  two,  three  or  fonr  timea  a  day. 

Use.  — I  endeavored  fur  more  than  twenty-five  years  to  obtain  a  medicine  to  fulfil  ik 
indications  which  are  cQectcd  in  this  coogh-pill,  particolarly  for  ordinary  coldt  aa 
coughs ;  and  this  admirably  answers  the  intention,  excelling  all  others.  It  allay*  the  ini 
tation  of  the  mucoua  memlirane,  the  bronchia]  lubeg.  and  the  langs,  and  will  be  fo«B 
exceedingly  valnable  in  deep-aeeted  coughs  and  all  diseases  of  the  chest.  The  bad  eScal 
uf  opinm  (so  much  used  in  coughs)  are  in  thia  pill  entirely  obviated,  and  it  is  *lEog«lli 
better  than  the  Cough-Drops,  which  I  now  dispense  with.  ^ 


34.  DIURETIC    PILL.  I 

Take  Solidified  Ca^taha.  (Copaifera  oj^cinalii) 3  onucM.      i 

Alcoholic  Extract  of  C\i\ieliit  ( Piper  euhtba ) 1  onacc.        1 

Incorporate  together,  add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  juniper,  and  form  into  pilk.  * 

Dote.  —  One  or  two,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Un This  ia  equally  valnaMe  with  the  Cough-Pill.     It  invariably  cnrea  or  aflwd 

relief  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder.  For  chronic  afleetjoni  of  the  kidneva.  bM 
der,  and  urethra,  and  also  in  gravel,  gnnorrhma,  gleet,  end  Huor-albus.  it  is  superior  to  aq 
similar  preparation.  A  persoa  some  time  ago  handed  me  twenty  dollars  for  ■  cure  oToH 
of  the  above  complaints  by  tbe  use  of  this  pill  alone.  I  employed  it  in  several  of  ll 
diseases  while  I  was  in  London,  with  the  most  immediate  end  lasting  benefit. 

35.  NERTOCB    ] 

Take  Extract  of  Foreign  VB.\entn  (Valeriana  qgieiiialu J 2o 

Henbane  ( HyoseianuJi  niger) ,.- . ,  So 

Aconite  (Aeonitum  napelltu) ... 

Incorporate  well  together,  add  a  few  drop*  of  eaasBtial  ml,  and  bim  into  tline-craiB  ^ 
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I}o$€. — One  or  two  may  be  taken  every  two  or  fonr  boon. 

17m. — In  neoralgia  and  all  painfal  and  nerrona  aSectiont.  Thia  eonatitates  one  of  the 
noat  efficient  combinationa  in  all  oar  catalogoe  of  formnlaa.  I  commenced  tbe  prepare 
tion  of  it  in  tbis  country,  and  after  much  atady  completed  it  in  London,  aince  which  I 
have  used  it  extensively  with  the  moat  marked  ancceaa.  The  worst  cases  of  idiopathic 
nearalgia  yield  to  it  like  a  charm,  when  given  after  evacaants.  Indeed,  I  have  cared  all 
cases  of  thia  kind  in  which  I  have  preacribed  it.  It  haa  the  effect  of  allaying  irritability, 
without  producing  any  disturbance  of  the  system :  instead  of  causing  constipation,  it  acta 
rather  aa  an  aperient.  A  lady  in  London  received  ao  mach  benefit  from  ita  employmeBt» 
that  she  persisted  in  calling  it  the  *^  Diamond  PUL" 

26.  Frank's  fill. 

Take  Aloes  (Aloe  soeotorina) 4  ounces. 

Jalap  ( Convolvulus  jalapa) 4  ounces. 

Rhubarb  (Rheum,  palmalum) 1  ounee. 

Sirup  of  Wormwood  (Artemisia  ahsinlkium) q.  a. 

Bfix,  and  divide  into  three-grain  pilla. 

Dose. — One  to  four,  to  be  taken  through  the  day. 

Uu, — These  are  the  Orains  de  SanU  so  much  employed  aa  dinner-piEa  in  Europe. 

— • — 

27.  COMPOUND   COPAIBA-FILL. 

Take  Oil  of  Copaiba  (Copaifera  qficinalis) Ifl.  dram. 

Oil  of  Cubeba  (Piper  eubeha) Ifl.  dram. 

Oil  of  Turpentine  (Pinus  palustris) Ifl.  dram. 

Calcined  Magneais 2  drama. 

Mix,  and  form  sixty  pills. 
Dose. — One  or  two  a  day. 
Uu» — This  has  been  recommended  aa  an  excellent  preparatioD. 

28.  BOLUS   OF   FOMEOBANATB. 

Take  Bark  of  Pomegranate-root,  powdered  (Puniea  granaiwn) 1  drank 

Aaafcetida  (Ferula  asafntida) \  dram. 

Oilof  Croton  (Oroton  UgUum) 4  drops. 

Sirup  of  Ether q.  s* 

Bfix,  and  form  fifteen  boluses. 
Dose. — Administer  five  a  day. 
Use. — This  pill  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  tmia. 

29.    COMFOUBID   GALL-FILLS. 

Take  inspissated  Ox-Gall  (Fel  hovinum) 1  onnoe. 

Gum-Ammonia  (Dorema  ammoniaeum) 1  ounce. 

Rhubarb,  powdered  (Rheum  palmalum) 1  oonee. 

Bfix  into  mass,  and  form  pilla  of  two  graina  each. 

Use. — In  constipation,  deficiency  of  bile,  dec.    It  forma  a  good  dinner-pill, 

30.    OHALTBBATB   OB  TONIO   PILL. 

Take  Vallette's  Proto-carbonate  of  Iron 1  ounee. 

Licorice-Powder q.  a. 

Mix,  and  form  into  four-grain  pilla. 
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n^tt.  —  One  or  two  msy  be  taken  bofore  each  meal. 

!,  —  Thii  probftbly  fomis  the  raoet  cffieient  preparation  io  bU  cases  where  iroa  ia 
tedi  ts  m  Deurstgia,  obstructed  meniei,  weakness  of  the  ttoinacb  and  aeTvea,  tee. 
I  favorite  pill  of  Dr.  Meig>,  of  Philatlelpbia,  in  female  diteaaea. 

31.    PILL   P«It   THB  «B«riL. 

'ake  Carbonate  of  Soda  (Soda  rarbonai) Sihwna. 

Castile  Soap 2drUH. 

Oil  of  Janiper  (Juitipems  eommunit) q>*> 

1  a  mass,  and  divide  into  sixty  pills. 

tjotc.  —  Three  pills  three  ot  four  time*  a  day. 

Take  Extract  of  StrBmonium  ( Datura  ttTamon\Mm} 3  graia^ 

Extract  of  Heobaoe  (Hyoiciamus  tiger) 9  {raifta. 

Extract  of  Hops  (Humtdus  lupulvi) i  dram. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  pilU. 

Don-  —  Oiva  one  every  four  hours,  or  tintil  the  pain  nibaidea- 

Vtt.  —  In  jiainfal  nervosa  efleclicinB,  and  in  all  forma  of  chronic  disease  attended  witfa 

PLASTERS. 

PLAarns,  like  oinlmenU,  have  generally  for  their  base  an  oily  ot  fatty  sobstance,  but 
they  ara  more  solid  and  tough,  and  they  adbere  to  the  parts  without  melting.  Some  are 
enrnpoaed  of  wax,  re«D,  and-oils ;  others  are  the  product  of  a  chemical  combinaliDo  bv^ 
tween  oleaginoua  aabstancea  and  the  metallic  oxydoa  with  which  they  are  combined 
Some  are  spread  npon  leather,  and  others  upon  linon. 

"  In  ronking  pluitera,"  remarks  Griffith,  "  io  most  cnscs  it  is  necessnry  to  ojicrate  at  a 
temperatare  that  will  not  volatilize  or  carbonize  the  ingredients ;  hence,  a  water-buh  or 
Meam  heat  is  preferred.  In  the  case  of  the  '  burnt  plaster'  (onguent  de  la  mere}  of  the 
French  Codex,  snfBcient  heat  is  employed  to  caaae  the  fata  to  fiime.  Plasters  abonld 
be  made  in  metallic  vessels,  much  larger  than  wit!  contain  die  ai^Mtaiicea  to  b«  <q>erated 
upon,  aa  the  laaia  increases  in  balk  by  the  action  of  heat  canring  an  extrieatina  of  vapora. 
....  The  ingredients  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  together  during  the  proceaa  of  melting. 
When  thii  operation  is  cuucladed,  the  plaster  is  to  be  removed,  in  small  p(»tiosB  at  a 
time,  into  ■  vessel  constantly  supplied  with  cold  water ;  and,  when  enfficiently  "^tiitrif. 
rolled  into  cylinders  on  a  wet  marble,  and  again  placed  in  cold  water  to  hardeo.  To 
render  plasters  of  a  lighter  color,  they  are  kneaded  and  pulled  underwater;  but  this 
proceas  should  not  be  practised  on  compound  plasters  containing  substance*  atdabk  ia 
water ;  nor  shonld  these  plasters  be  cooled  in  water,  bnt  sufiered  to  chill  cm  a  marble  slab 
tmlil  Gt  to  be  made  into  rolls,  ot  put  in  tin  boxes. 

■■  Plaiten  are  preserved  by  enveloping  the  rrils  with  paper,  to  exdode  Aa  air  aa  modi 
aa  poaaible.  When  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  Avj  are  apt  to  become  hard  and  britde, 
and  to  lose  their  color.  When  this  is  the  case,  they  sbouM  be  re-melted  by  a  geadi 
heat,  and  sufficient  oil  added  to  restore  their  proper  conwstetwe." 

1.   fibris'b  black  plaitbb. 

Take  white-oak  bark  (Qutmu  alba),  a  proper  rjuantity ;  bruise,  and  add  urine  anffi- 

dent  to  cover  it.    Let  it  stand  two  or  three  daya,  and  then  boil  it  till  it  becomes  of  the 

emisiatmce  of  honey ;  to  every  five  poimda  add  one  pound  of  honey  and  one  pound  t£ 
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•mined  turpentine-gum  (Pmmi  pabuim).  When  tfie  plnster  »  intended  to  be  eoi- 
ployed  ••  an  etcharotie,  add  two  drame  of  pohrerised  white  yitrid  (ZmH  mdfha»)  to 
every  ounce. 

I7m. — This  forms  a  very  valuable  platter  for  cancers,  ulcers,  or  white  swelling  in  a 
state  of  ulceration,  and  for  the  removal  of  spongy  or  fungous  flesh.  It  excites  but  little 
pain  or  inflammation.  It  should  be  spread  on  linen  or  a  soft  piece  of  leather.  This  is 
the  celebrated  cancer-plaster  of  Dr.  Ferris. 

— •— — 

2.   8TRBNOTHBNING-PLA8TBR. 

Take  Hemlock-Oum  f'PiiiMf  canmdmuU) q.  s. 

Dissolve  and  strain  it. 

Use. — This  is  an  excellent  strengthening  and  stimulnting  plaster.  It  is  employed 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  weakness  in  the  back,  dec. 

— • — 

3.   BLISTBftlNG-PLASTUU 

Take  Mutton-Suet 4  ounces. 

Beeswax ^ 4  ounces. 

White  Resin  fPinus  paluatris) 4  ounces. 

Meh  these  articles  together,  and  add  one  proportion  of  Spanish  flies,  pulverized. 

» 

4.    ASTEINGBNT  FLA8TBR. 

Take  White-Oak  bark  ^Qtftfrntf  Ma) q.  s. 

Materate  it  in  cold  water  for  one  day ;  then  put  it  into  a  bcnler,  and  evaporate  until  an 
extract  is  obtained. 

Use. — This  plaster  is  very  useful  in  hernia ;  it  is  to  be  spread  on  a  piece  of  soft  leather 
and  applied  over  the  rupture,  after  wluch  a  truss  must  be  worn. 

5.    ADHESITB   AND    STRSNGTHlStaNG  PLASTER. 

Take  White  Resin  fPinus  palustris) 3  pounds. 

Beeswax. 4  ounces. 

Burgundy  Pitch  (Pinus  obits) 4  ounces. 

Mutton- TaUow 4  ounces. 

Melt  these  together,  and  then  add — 

Olive-Oil  (OUa  ewropaa)* }  ounce. 

Camphor  (Lawrus  camphora) i  ounce. 

West-India  Rum 1  gill. 

Sas8afra»-0il  (Lawrus  sassafras) i  ounce. 

When  the  latter  articles  have  been  incorporated  with  the  former,  let  the  whole  be  poured 
into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  kneaded  with  the  hands  until  it  is  cold.  In  certain  seasons 
and  climates,  a  little  addition  <^  resin  or  of  olive-oil  is  required  to  render  it  of  the  proper 
oomostence. 

Use. — This  elegant  preparadon  is  enaployed  as  a  sticking-plaster,  and  also  in  iheuma- 
tism.    It  is  likewiM  useful  in  cuts,  ulcers,  dec. 

s 

6.    GOimON  8TRBNGTHENING-PLA8TBB,  CALLED   "  8EAR-CLOTH  PLA8TER." 

Take  Tellow  Resin  ^Pmic#|Mi{iis<m^ 1  pound. 

Beeswax 4  ounces. 

Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsicum  haccatum) 4  ounces. 

Spirits 1  quart. 
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ler  tha  prpper  tenelosed  in  a  linen  bag)  in  the  spirit*,  and  Mrain.     MeU  th«  otto 

01  tofcoihrr,  and  add  the  tinctare ;  then  Bimaier  till  the  spiriu  ue  oemrly  evapwaMrf, 

ivc  it  from  the  5rc,  ami  when  nearly  cold  add  — 

Qam- Camphor  (Laurui  camphora) ..S  tnaet^ 

Oil  of  SessBfras  (Laurus  tatsafrat) 3  drama. 

t.  —  Tbii  article  may  be  employed  whenever  •  nreDgthening-plaater  ii  wwit«d.     k 

m  or  never  faili  to  alford  reUef. 


7.    honk's  e«AH-cLOTB  plabtkr. 

Take  Turpentine  ( Pinui  paluitnt),  melted  and  strBlned 4  aanc 

Beain (j.  a. 

Motton-Tatlow q.  ^ 

Vioegsr .- q-  a. 

Xhi. — Tbia  plaster  a  employed  for  the  aame  pnrpoce*  aa  the  preceding. 


}   CANCKR  PLABTKIt. 

Take  Extract  of  Hcnhane  (Hyoidamat  niger) 1  ttoBee. 

Enlract  of  Cicuia  (OmiammaeulatutnJ 1  ovdcm. 

Iodide  of  Lead  fFiamfri  WiVumJ }  oWKW. 

Wenn  the  extracts;  (ben  add  [be  lead,  anil  incorporate  well  together.     Spread  itqn  • 
amell  piece  of  leather  and  apply  it  to  the  parti,  occaaionally  renewing  it. 

Uie-  —  This  plaster  i»  vnlualile  for  discussing  tumors  on  the  breasts  and  other  parti  of 
femnles,  and  dUo  for  cancerons  ulcers.  Dr.  Rogers,  a  snrgeon  of  ibe  New  York  Hea- 
^tal,  saya  hs  has  cut  out  ■  bosbel  of  cancerous  inmora  of  the  breast,  and  is  convinced 
that  the  operation  is  naelesa,  and  that  the  above  plaaler  is  the  beat  application  for  this 
afiectiun.  " 


9.   IRRtTATINO   PLAflTSm. 

Take  of  good  tliick  Tar  (Pintu paltulrii) I  poand. 

a  am- Turpentine  (Pinta  palutlrii) ^  ponnd. 

Borgnndy  Pitch  (Pmtu  ah'iei) ,  \  pooDd. 

Beeswax ^  pound. 

Malt,  Mrain,  and  boil  a  few  mbniea;  Ihen  rentove  from  the  fire,  and,  as  it  ooola,  stir  in  tb«  Mlow- 
ing  articlei,  flnelj  pulieriiad,  mixed,  and  liAsd,  vii. :  Ihres  onQCM  aacb  of  Paks^oot,  Mandraka, 
Blaod-rmt,  and  tudiiq  Tomip.     Stir  il  occinanslly  till  ths  whole  man  is  well  incorponted. 

Dirtctiotu. — Spread  on  a  piece  of  soft  leather,  and  plaoe  over  the  part  a&eled.  Keep  it  a>  M 
loof  aa  it  on  be  borne,  than  remove,  and  pul  it  on  again  in  a  da;  or  two.  If  tbe  ildung  pevw 
tM  troublesome,  occasionallj  remova  Ihe  plisler,  and  wuh  tbs  parta  with  spirita. 

Ute. — This  pluler  brings  oat  poilnlei  or  eropttons  liks  thoae  of  the  ■mall-pox,  and  cenaaa  a  fia- 
ctiargs  of  matter.  Il  ippeais  superior  la  M'Nsir'i  sod  all  other  plisteis.  I  abonld  la«  mil —lit 
Aoie  who  have  obstinste  olcers  to  apply  the  Irritating  Fbultr. 

-  honaam,  Aofu^  MM 

■r  ibg  OH  lild  dowB.  Bui  ilili  ti  not  tiw  Tkl  TbB  piwi  mmfcoJ  li  s  mow  itefiti  imrrvwimnmt.  Wlw  Uitt  f\imr 
wiS|H«pvvdwltliUf  Dnlf.ltKxnbMmHdrTud  Iwrd,  ud  |[  aeeuloBallir  did  b«  imuM.    rrepuad  accartiv  W 
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POULTICES. 

PovifTiCKt,  or  cataplasms^  m  external  applicatioiis,  of  a  soft  or  pulpy  eondatence,  and 
aomewbat  tenacious.  They  are  of  variooa  kinds :  some  are  designed  for  diseutienta,  ocbera 
to  produce  suppuration;  aome  are  refrigerent  or  cooling,  while  others  are  stimulating ; 
others,  again,  are  emollient.  In  general,  poultices  are  best  applied  warm  or  tepid,  and 
they  should  not  be  suflTered  to  get  dry  before  they  are  renewed. 

**  As  warmth  and  moisture,"  says  Griffith,  "  are  the  principal  efiects  of  emollient  poul- 
tices, an  excellent  substitute  for  them  is  lint,  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  laid  over  the 
diseased  part ;  the  lint  should  be  covered  with  a  towel,  in  order  to  prevent  evaporatioo. 
This  mode  is  much  neater  and  more  cleanly  than  any  poultice,  and  where  merely  warmth 
and  moisture  are  required,  it  will  anawer  purposes  intended.  A  peculiar  fabric,  called 
spongio-pUine^  consisting  principally  of  sponge,  has  lately  been  invented  in  England, 
which  is  said  to  answer  very  well,  when  properly  embned  with  hot  water,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  simple  emollient  poultice. 

**  The  addition  of  a  little  lard  is  useful,  if  the  poultice  does  not  require  to  be  frequently 
ehiBged.  When  the  object,  however,  is  to  promote  suppuration,  the  poultice  ahould  be 
frequently  renewed,  in  which  case  the  addition  of  the  lurd  is  unnecessary.  They  abouSd 
never  be  heavy,  nor  very  bulky,  but  they  should  be  frequently  repeated.* 


t* 


1.   LIN8EED-P0ULTICB. 

Take  Linseed,  powdered  (Lini  iuUatiinmum) 4  ouiioea. 

Hot  Water i  pint. 

Gradually  sprinkle  the  powder  into  the  water,  and  stir  tliem  together  with  a  spoon ;  let 
it  Ml  for  a  short  time. 

Uu» — This  is  a  good  and  convenient  emollient  poultice  for  many  cases.  It  is  prefer- 
able to  the  bread-and-milk  poultice  ao  much  in  use,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  become  brittle 
and  hard  when  dry.  It  is  very  useful  in  carbuncle,  obstinate  inflanmiatioo,  dtc.,  and  ia 
the  poultice  universally  employed  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris. 


2.    COUMOlf  OB  ULMVB   POULTIOS. 

Take  Slippery-Elm  bark  ^IT^iM/ttliNi^ q.  s. 

Pulverize,  and  stir  it  in  hot  milk  or  water,  to  the  consistence  of  a  poultice. 

Uu. — This  poultice  exceeds  every  other  in  point  of  efficacy.  It  is  of  almost  univer- 
sal application,  and  removes  inflammation  sooner  than  any  other.  Compared  to  this,  for 
general  use,  every  other  poultice  dwindles  into  insignificance. 


■"»• 


•v.'-' 


3.    ALKALINB   POITLTIOE. 

:Take  Ley,  rather  weak .'«jk. q.  a. 

Slippery-Elm  bark  (Ulmut  fidva) q.  a. 

Warm  the  ley,  and  stir  in  the  bark  until  it  is  of  thQ  proper  cgqnstepce. 

Use. — This  poultice  is  useful  in  inflansmatioB  of  the  b^^east  and  other  parts;  alio  in 
felona,  white  swellings,  lockjaw,  wounda,  fistulas,  Ac. 

4.  POTATO-POULTICE. 

Take  Conmion  Potato,  boiled  and  mashed  soft q.  a. 

Slippery-Elm  bark  (Ulmus  fidva) «• q.  a. 

Bfix,  and  form  a  poultice. 

Ust. — This  article  has  been  employed  with  succesa  in  cases  of  ophthalnia  of  m  aesla 
ehaneter»  when  other  remediea  have 
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Take  OBrdfD  Carrots,  boiled  and  broiacil  (Daucm  canta) 1  ponml. 

Floor 1  mmcfc 

Bnuer ImsM. 

6.    CABB0T-POin.TICB NO.  % 

Take  Garden-Carrot  roots  (Daucui  eania) I  pound. 

Wath  them  clean,  scrape  ihem  down  to  a  pulp,  and  apply. 

Utt.  —  These  will  be  found  valuable  application*  to  itlceraied  eores  and  (irenuigv 
Mrufnloas  aares  of  an  irritable  kind,  and  many  other  inveteru«  nicera,  and  partieolar^f 
influned  buboes.  ^ 

7.    MDBTARD-CATAPLABM, 

Take  Mustard,  in  ponder  (Sinapii  ^igra) 4  oOBeef. 

Soft  Bread,  or  Indian  Meal 6  oanon. 

Vinegar . q.  >■ 

Mix,  tnd  make  into  a  cataplaam. 

Vit. — This  is  found  to  be  a  good  application  to  the  sole*  of  the  feet  in  eases  of  rfatv- 
nuttism,  gonl,  inflammatory  disease*,  fevers,  to. 

8.    INDIAJ4-TtIIUtlP    POtTLTlCK. 
Tike  Indian-Turnip  tops  acid  toots  (Arum  triph^uin),  if  green ;  if  dty, 

the  rooUonly q.  «. 

Slippery- Elm  bark  (Tllmtu  fulva) q,  a. 

Bimtnor  the  first  in  water,  and  add  snfEcient  bark  to  form  the  proper  connatetiee. 

Um.  —  This  poultice  la  used  witli  the  best  edcct  in  the  treatmaot  of  scrofnU.  I  ihiok 
it  k  good  prepuation  in  Bdofnloaa  swellings  and  inflammatioD. 

9.  CICUTA-POULTICE, 

Take  Cicala-plant,  green  or  dry  (Conium  maculatum) q.  s. 

Slippery-E!m  bark  (Uimui/ulixt) ....  q.  s. 

Boil  the  cicuta  in  milk-and-water  until  it  ia  very  soft,  and  then  add  s  very  small  quaatity 
of  the  bark,  to  make  it  adhere ;  apply  it  blood-warm. 

Use. — It  is  excellent  to  produce  suppuration,  especially  in  tbose  swellings  where  tha 
gland*  are  indurated ;  also  usefol  in  catu^ers,  inflamed  breasts,  tesdclcs,  &c. 

10.    rBBHtS'S    POULTICE. 

Take  Garden  Carrots,  scraped  (Daueiu  cawla).,., q. ^ 

Decoction  of  Spikenard -root  (Aralia  racemota) ...  q,  ■. 

Indian  Men] q,  a. 

Mix,  and  fnrm  into  a  ponltice. 

Use.  —  The  Uie  Dr.  Ferris  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  this  poultice  in  ease*  of 
inflammatioD  bordering  on  gangrene  or  morttficatioa. 

11,    WILLOW-PODLTICI. 

Take  bark  of  Pussy-Willow  root,  pulverized  (Saiix  ditealor) q.  §, 

Cream ,.. . q.  s. 

Mix,  and  make  a  poultice. 

Uit.  —  This  is  the  common  poultice  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bone,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
has  acquired  a  great  repulatiori  for  the  successful  treatment  of  inflammation  and  ulcers, 
I  have  aaed  it  with  great  eflect  in  erysipetatons  inflammation,  where  other  means  &ii«> 
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12.    TBABT-POULTICB. 

Take  Milk,  blood-wann < 1  pint. 

Yeast,  or  Beer-groands 1  gSi, 

Slippery-Elm  bark  (JJlmu$  JuLva) q.  •• 

Mix  together,  and  form  a  poultice. 

Ust, — This  is  a  good  antiseptic  and  refrigerant  poultice.  Applied  to  gangrenoui 
ulcers,  it  is  exceedingly  efficacious,  and,  when  combined  with  proper  auxiliaries,  arrests 
mortification.  It  is  also  very  serviceable  in  other  species  of  inflammation,  and  in  ulcers 
emitting  a  fetid  effluvium. 

13.    LOBELIA-POULTICE. 

Take  Lobelia,  in  powder  (Lobelia  infiata) 4  ouices. 

Slippery-Elm  bark  (TRmua  fidva) « 4  ounces. 

Ginger  (Amomum  zingiber) « 4  ounces. 

Whisky,  or  other  Spirits q.  •• 

Mix,  and  make  into  a  poultice. 

Use* — This  poultice  is  beneficial  in  removing  inflammations  in  painful  diseases,  such 
as  pleurisy,  inflammatory  rheumatism,  drc.    It  has  been  used  with  marked  success. 

14.   TOBACCO-CATAPLASM. 

Take  fine  Tobacco  (Nxcotiana  tahaeum) 1  omee. 

Water q.  a. 

Beat  the  tobacco  up  with  the  water,  to  form  a  cataplasm. 

Use, — To  be  applied  to  the  throat  in  cramp,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  ftc. 

15.    SAL-AMMONIAC   CATAPLASM. 

Take  Sal-Ammoniac  (Ammonia  murias) ••    i  ounce. 

Henbane-leaves  (Hyosciamua  niger) i  ounce. 

Flaxseed-Meal  (lAni  usitatiasimum) 1^  ounces. 

Boiling  Water ^ q.  a. 

Mix  these  together,  and  form  a  cataplasm. 

U$e. — Recommended  in  cases  of  engorgement  of  milk  in  the  breasts. 

16.    NARCOTIC  POULTICE. 

Take  Oil  of  Cicuta  (Qmium  maadahtm) li  drams. 

Laudanum  (Papaver  somniferum) 1  tesspoonfiiL 

Flaxseed,  pulverized  (lAni  ttiitoHssimum) q.  a. 

Mix,  and  with  warm  water  form  a  large  poultice. 

V$e. — This  is  an  admirable  poultice  in  painful  glandular  enlargements. 

17.   BRAN-POULTICS. 

Take  Wheat-Bran q.  s. 

Cider  or  Wine  Vinegar q.  a. 

Mix,  and  make  a  poultice. 

Use. — This  makes  one  of  the  very  best  poultices  in  inflammatory  rheumatism,  gout 
&c.,  and  for  other  inflamed  and  painful  parts.    I  have  never  yet  known  it  to  fail  of  affiifd  • 
ing  immediate  and  permanent  relief,     yesterday  (April  30,  1850)  a  patient  reported  to 
me  the  extraordinary  relief  from  great  pain  of  a  swelled  foot,  by  the  use  of  this  poultice. 
In  some  cases  it  is  superior  to  that  made  firom  slippery-elm. 
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19.  SKKAD-FOin.Tn;x 

Tskfl  Wheal- Dread,  etaie 4.»~' 

Milk  orWiicr q.  ^ 

the  bread  a  ebort  time  in  the  miik  or  water,  and  apply. 

t.  —  Thik  i»  an  excellent  poultice  in  general  inflamiHtiaM.  Md  pMrticnlatly  in  dif- 
t  UiuU  of  uphthalmia. 

POWDEna. 
WDSU  are  the  moat  limitar  and  nataral  form  in  which  medicine  can  be  givm,  m 
vinora  are  not  impaired  by  pMaJng  through  any  paiticular  process ;   bnt  when  il  it 
•n  >ary  lo  administer  a  largo  quantity  uf  any  article,  it  cod  not  be  conveniently  lakea 
I  ■    -  ' —      "— .-dcrs  ars  either  liinple  or  coropouDd.    In  the  preparation  al  eompmiDd 
<  he  following  roles  : — 

1,  nee  is  to  be  pulverized  scparatelv,  and  the  [jnantity  ordered  in  the  prc- 

W         mi.  jf-hed  off;  otherwise,  the  doe  proportion*  will  not  be  maintained. 

stances  with  those  which  are  the  reverae,  which  will  thnt  *em 

n.  .  e  BubsCancei  throagh  the  same  sieve,  la  this  will  reader  ihem  more 

bimogeneona.  and  will  also  prevent  unncceMsry  Iom. 

All  powJera  should  be  put  into  cloaely-atoppod  glass  venels,  and  kept  from  ihe  light : 
ntkerwtM  tbeir  virtues  may  be  impaired.  They  may  be  adminiatered  in  mnlaaaea,  booey. 
nrnp,  tea,  or  any  other  aniuble  vehicle. 

1.    BNUFP-FOWDBB. 

Take  High  Laurel  (Kalmia  latifoUa) 10  pomda. 

Saaasfrai  (Launu  lassafrai) I  paand. 

Blood-root  {Sangmnariaeanadearit) 1  ounce. 

Pvlverite,  and  mix  well. 

Uu. — This  preparation  is  good  for  catarrh,  obstnictiona  of  the  bead.  Sec 

i.    CATBARTIC   OB  ANTl-BILIOUB   POWDEB COKHOII  rUKGATIrB. 

Take  J»i»f  (Ipmtt  jalapa) 1  pound.' 

Alexandria  Senna  (Cauia  anUtfoUa,  tee.) 2  poand*. 

Clove*,  pulveiiied  (Eugenia  caTyophyliala) 3  onncea. 

iIjM  these  Mticlea  be  separately  pulverized ;  then  mii  them  and  pasa  throngh  a  fine  aieve. 
Dose. — A  teaapoonful  (two  scruples).    It  ahoald  be  put  into  a  teacnp,  with  a  lanp  of 
loaf-sogar  and  a  gill  of  hot,  warm,  or  cold  water  added,  and  gives  to  the  patient  fasting, 
or  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Ute. — This  forma  the  best  general  purgative  that  is  now  knowB.  Il  couhinea  power 
with  mildneia  of  action,  and  operates  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  alimenMiy 
canal,  cleanaing  it  and  producing  a  healthy  action.  It  may  he  given  to  either  eex  in 
■n  ages,  lit  removes  offensive  accumulatioiu  in  the  bowels,  without  canaing  anbeeqnent 
coostipatiDii ;  it  stimulates  every  contiguous  organ  to  a  healthy  state.  In  bitiona  and 
febrilriiliaeaaes  it  is  invaluable,  and  is  osefal  in  all  diseasea  where  physic  ta  reqnirwd. 

3.    COMMON   BMBTIO-POWDBB. 

Take  Ipecacnanha^CcpAaKlis  ipecaaianha) ^omoea. 

Lobelia  (Lobelia  injlala) I  naai  !■ 

Blood-root  ^.San^'naria  Mito^tiut*^ 2  uaaew. 

PBlveriu  npwately,  aRd-mix  dionmgU]^. 


jMle.  — ^  ^nipH  (ft  liffff  i"  tM^pootifuU  given  every  twenty  minutes  till  H  opMMte, 
and  after  having  drank  freely  of  sdaie  kind  of  herb-drink.  It  should  generally  be  ^SMnf- 
iftered  in  warm  boneaet  or  cbamomile-flower  tea.  If  the  first  or  second  potions  are 
rejected,  continue  to  give  it  till  vomiting  takes  place.  Daring  its  operation,  drink  freely 
of  berb-tea  or  warm  water. 

l/se. — This  emetic  ia  perhapa  ansorpassed  by  any  other  for  efficacy  of  action.  It  is 
administered  in  all  those  cases  where  an  emetic  is  indicated ;  and,  from  its  extensive 
effects  upon  the  system,  is  very  efficacious  in  breaking  up  morbid  associations,  or  exciting 
a  healthy  action  of  the  system.  It  is  nscfal  in  febrile  and  other  diseases,  and  excellent 
in  croup,  chronic  affectiona  of  the  li^'er,  stomach,  and  intestines. 

4.    bone's   Bllkt16   ASD   CATHABTIC   POWDBB. 

■         * 

Take  ipecacnanhaY  CspAa^Iif  tpteacuanha) ^  draiii. 

Dpie^ — To  be  be  given  in  molasses. 

the, — This  is  excellent  in  dropsy,  obatmcdon  of  the  menses,  janndiice,  &c.  It  ia'ti^ 
wise  a  ^ood  hydragogae  cathartic. 

5.    AlfOOTNB  POWDBB. 

Tdte  Taritey  Opium  (Papaver  tomntferum) ^  ounce. 

Cayenne  Pepper  (Captieum  haecatmn) 1  ounce. 

The  opium  should  be  previously  put  into  a  bag,  and  anspended  in  a  chimneyt  until  it  has 
Vbcome  hard  or  dry ;  th^n  palv^riab  and  sift  it,  and  mix  with  the  capsicanif  robbing  tliom 
well  together  in  a  mortar. 
Dose. — Four  graina  iMy  be  adsnnistered,  and  repeated  aa  occasion  requires; 
U§e* — This  powder  forms  s  valuable  remedy  in  cramps  and  acute  pains. 

6.    BMMBNAOOOUB,    BLACK,   OB   TOlfIC    POWDBB. 

Take  Flowers  of  Sulphur  (Sidphur  iubUmatum) 4  ounces. 

Qum-Myrrh  (BaUamodetidnm  myrrha) 4  ounces. 

Steel  Filings 4  ounces. 

White  Sugar  (Saa^iarum  albh) 4  ounces. 

Wine. 1  quart. 

Mix  together,  and  simmer  till  nearly  dry ;  then  remove  from  the  6re,  and,  when  cM; 
pulverise  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

Dose, — Half  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  to  be  taken  in  molasses;  or  the  same 
quantity  may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  pills. 

Use. — This  forms  an  excellent  prepu^tion  for  the  treatment  at  o6s6tlbted  menses, 
when  thst  complaint  is  an  idiopathic  of  primary  disease. 

7.    DIAPHOBBTIC   POWDBB— > NO.  1. 

Take  Gum-Opium,  pulverised  (Papaver  somniferum) • i  draas. 

Camphor  (Laurus  eampkmra) 3  drams* 

Ipecae«anha«  pulverised  (  Cej^oHis  ipecacuanha) 1  dram* 

Cream  of  Tartar  (Potass^  hitartras) 1  ounce. 

Pulverize  each  article  separately,  and  then  mix. 

Dose. — Ten  grains,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Use. — This  fbrms  a  valuable  ahodyne,  diaphoretic,  and  sudorific.  It  is  beneficially 
administered  in  fever,  diarrhoea,  dysent^,  and  cholera-morbus,  and  in  all  cases  where 
an  anodyne  combined  with  a  sbdorific  is  required.  In  these  diseases  it  slioiild  be  sdmhi- 
islered  in  small  doses.  It  is  ahb  applicable  to  many  other  alRcifaM^'^^^"''^''*'rtnsiilii, 
f0Bt,dcc.    It  promoM|Mi|fMieiliiwit^ 
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of  the  skin  fur  ■  great  length  of  time,  while  it  kll&yB  initatkxi ; 


1 


ia  particularly  valuable  in  uterine  and  other  hemorrhagea. 


8,     DIAPHORETIC    POWDER NO.   «. 

This  powder  is  composed  of  the  same  ingredients  as  the  preceding,  with  tbe  esceplk 
that  the  extract  of  henbane  ia  sabstirated  for  opioni,  and  in  aoine  cases  may  be  preferaU 


9.  FETER'APID-AGCE   POWUKB NO.  1.  J 

Take  Snlphate  of  Quinine  ( Qui«t>  tulpkatj 1  acniple.      1 

Cayenne  Pepper  (Capricum  baccalum) 2  •cmplea.      j 

Mix,  nib  well  in  a  inoriar,  aad  divide  into  ten  powders.  J 

Dote.  —  Give  one  powder  in  sirup  every  two  boure,  ai^r  having  cleansed  the  ito^M 
and  bowels. 

Utt.  —  This  is  a  eure  remedy  for  chills  and  fever,  and  excellent  where  the  yegttait 
Wine  Tincture  can  not  be  taken.  After  the  chills  are  broken,  the  tincture  may  be  ad 
minjatered,  which  prevents  a  reiapae. 

10.  FEVER- AND- AGDB    POWDEm NO.    3. 

Take  SalJcin  (Salir  alba) 2  acruplea.  ' 

Cayenne  Peppei  (Capricum  baeeatvm) I  dram.  ^ 

Hti,  and  divide  into  twelve  equal  parts.                '  | 

Dote,  —  One  of  the  powders  every  four  hoars,  in  the  intervals  of  the  parozysmt.  | 

may  be  taken  in  sirup  or  any  other  convenient  vehicle.  4 
Vie.  —  This  ia  en  excellent  anbatitute  for  the  sulphate  of  qoiDine. 


11.    RED   OR   aXTPTIC 

Take  Copperas  (Ferri  tulphai) .6 

Submit  it  to  a  red  beat  in  a  flame  :  a  decomposition  ia  thus  effected,  and  a  red  sabacaMK 
formed.  This,  when  pulveriied,  forms  a  powder,  containing  highly  astringent  propertia^ 
Ute.  —  It  ie  employed  in  the  trcalmenC  of  piles,  and  in  hemorrhage.  It  cnay  be  iniia^l 
with  a  little  molted  tallow,  and  introduced  up  (he  rectnm,  for  the  bleeding  piles.  Oi^ 
dram  of  thia,  to  an  onnce  of  nnsalted  butter,  makes  an  excellent  applica^on  for 
■    ■     ir  tetter.  _ 


13.    biti.i,'h  bilious  phtsic. 

Take  Aloes  (Aloe  toeaCorina) 8  c 

Gum- Myrrh  ( Balfamodrndron  myrrhaj 1  o 

Cinnamon  (La-urus  ctnitamamum} 1  o 

Cloves  (Eugenia  caryophi/Uata) 1  o 

Ginger  (Amomum  tingiber) ,  1  o 

Saffron  (Crocus  officinalis) , ... I  onnM. 

Pulverize  fine,  and  mix. 

Doie.  —  A  tcaspoonful  every  hour  until  it  operates. 

Utt.  —  Thifl  preparation  is  celebrated  oa  a  remedy  b  the  treatment  of  biliona  colic. 

Take  Blood-root  (Sanguinaria  canadentis} I  onnc«. 

Bayberry-root  bark^iV/ynco  ctHfera) I  oiine«. 

Common  SnafT  (Nkoliana  tabacum) I  onnce. 

Mil.     Calomel  has  sometimes  been  added  in  cases  of  polypoa. 
Ute. — This  anolT  is  beneficial  in  caianh,  headache,  polypus,  dec 


^    - 

VHABICAOT   AND  DI8FBXSAT0BT.  Stt 

14.  HSNmr's  cephalic  snupf. 

Take  Daisy-root. 1  ounce. 

Yarrow-root  (Achillea  millefolium) 1  oonce. 

White-Hellebore  root  (  Veratrum  alhum) 1  ounce. 

Coltsfoot-leaves  (  JhtssUago  farfara) 1  ounce. 

Bayberry-bark  (Myrica  cerifera) 1  oxmce. 

Pnlverize  finely,  and  sift  through  gauze ;  mix  the  powders  well  together  in  a  mortar, 
and  drop  in  it  one  dram  of  the  essence  of  bergamot.  Keep  it  for  use  in  a  closely-corked 
bottle. 

U$€* — A  small  pinch  of  this  snofi*  may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  as  a  cnra  for  vertigo, 
**  megrims,**  obstructions  from  catarrh,  &c ;  and  I  have  found  it  effectual  in  relieving 

headache. 

— ♦— 

16.    COMPOUND   POWDER  OP   MANDEAKB. 

Take  Mandrake  (Podophyllum  pdtatum) 1  ounce. 

Spearmint  (Mentha  viridi») 1  omice. 

Cream  of  Tartar  (Potaiue  hilartras) 1  ounce. 

Pulverize  separately,  and  mix. 

Dose, — A  telspoonful,  given  in  tea  or  sirup. 

Use* — This  is  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  dyspepsia,  obstructed  menses,  dropsy, 
in  venereal  affections,  and  every  ^taint  of  the  system.  I  was  recently  called  to  visit  a 
young  lady,  whose  menses  had  been  obstructed  for  many  months,  attended  with  dizziness 
and  pain  in  the  head,  enormous  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  dec.  The  exhibition  of  the 
above  medicine  (mandrake  alone),  every  other  morning,  vrith  two  or  three  pills  of  gum- 
turpentine,  restored  the  menstrusl  discharge,  and  removed  the  symptoms. 

16.    POE   HOOPINO-COUOH. 

Take  Licorice-root,  pulverized  (Olycyrrhiza  glabra) 1  dram. 

Belladonna-root,  pulverized  (Atropa  belladonna) 1  scruple. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  ninety-six  equal  parts,  that  each  powder  may  contain  one  fourth  of 
a  grain  of  belladonna. 

Dose. — One  powder  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  evening,  for  children  under  one 
year ;  throe  powders  a  day  for  children  under  two  years ;  four  powders  for  childron  bft- 
tween  three  and  four  years ;  six  powders  for  children  from  four  to  six  years  old. 


17.  POE  ANA8AECA. 

Take  Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea) 10  grains. 

Squills  (ScUla  maritima) 2  scruples. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (Potasste  nitras) 1  dram. 

Pulverize  each  separately,  mix,  and  form  into  a  powder;  divide  into  twelve  equal  parts. 
Dose, — From  three  to  four  powders  a  day. 
Use, — Recommended  for  anasarca  and  dropsy  in  the  chest.  Lomtbdi. 

18.    POWDEE  TO   RE-ESTABLISH   MILK. 

Take  Cocoa-bean,  roasted  (Theohroma  cacao) }  ounoe. 

Anise-seed  (Pimpinella  anisum) }  ounce. 

Fennel-seed  (Fctnieulum  vulgare) i  ounce.     . 

Make  a  powder  of  each  of  the  articles,  and  mix. 
Doie. — From  five  to  six  teaspooofuls  may  be  given  «  day. 


m 


AJJEBICAJl    PRACTICE    OF  JI^BP^CUfS. 


19,    FOR   THE    nBARTV^It-  ' 

Take  QnaniB,  pulverized  (Quassia  eicelia) 4.*cnf4^  | 

Rhubarb  (Rheum  palmatum) §  mrrapU.  i 

CalcineJ   Magnesia I  acrnpl*.   1 

Mil,  form  a  powder,  anil  ilivlile  ii  into  twelve  equal  put*.  J 

Dott-  —  Three  powders  a  day. 

20. 
Take  Poplar-bark  fPopuli 
Unicom  (AUlris  fi 
Cinnemnn  (La,xT^  cinnamom^m) 
Golden  Seal  f Hydrastis  canadeniit) 
Cloves  (Eugenia  earyophyllala)  . . . 

Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsicum  baccatum} . .  4 

White  Sugar  (Saccharum  alba) ^  ga^ip^ 

Let  them  all  ho  made  lire  aud  well  mixed. 

Dose.  —  A  tcasponnf ul  may  be  laken  in  ■  fjill  of  hot  wMer. 

Use.  —  This  is  an  excellent  article  in  female  weakneito>,  ta  f  reyent  ■bornoo.^iii^ 


.ipOMNi.       i 

.  I  poBnd.       < 


of  the  u 


21.   tdouson's  composition  rowpsma. 


It  the 


Take  Bayberry  (Myriea  ceri/era) SfDmdf. 

Ginger  (Amomum  zingibtrj 1  povod. 

Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsicum  baccatum) S  oaiicM. 

Cloves  (Eugenia  caryophyllala) 2auMC«. 

Pnlverizo  finely,  and  mis  well. 

■icoac  rtkgr^Ktjyu^. 

Take  Baybcrry  f  Afi/Wca  cerifera) I  poond. 

Ginger  (Amornum  zingibrr) 1  pnund. 

Poplar-bnrk  (PopiUus  balsarnifcra) 1  povnd. 

Hemluck-baik  (Pinus  eanadtnsit) I  poood. 

Bed  or  White  Oak  liark  (Querela  mhra  —  Quenut  alba) 1  ponnd. 

Ciyenue  Pepper  (Cap»(um  baccaivm)... 3  oBiicef. 

Cloves  (Eugenia  caryophyllala) 9  owcm. 

Palverize,  and  mix  well. 

TBIRD  rBtruuTioff. 

Take  Bayberry  ("JBj^ra  cm/crnj t  pQWd^ 

Ginger  (Ainamum  zingiber) 3  poondi. 

Poplar-bark  (Populua  balsamiftra) I  poBDd. 

White-Oak  bark  (Quercus  alba) I  poww). 

Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsii-um  baceatum) 3  onKea- 

Cloves  (Eugenia  caryophyllala  j 3  ounce*. 

Palverize,  and  mix  well- 

Doae.  —  A  leaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  aweetened. 

(7«.^Let  either  of  these  compoonds  be  taken  for  canker,  and  to  promote  pervpiradol 
the  patient  being  shield cd  from  llie  oir.  Thiiisfor  the  first  stages  and  less  viuleoti 
of  disease.  It  is  a  valuable  medicine,  and  may  be  safely  employed  in  all  cases. 
good  for  relax,  pain  in  the  stomach  an')  bowels,  and  to  remove  all  obstructioos  caused  H 
Rold.  A  few  doses  of  this,  the  patient  being  in  bed,  with  a  steDming-stooe  at  the  f^~ 
will  cure  a  bad  cold,  and  usually  throw  ofi'  dueoae  io  \\a  firet  atajoa.       sibob.  Txwaa 


dS 


22.    POR   HCMMHe^OINIH  AS9D  NBRTOVB   CATARRH. 

TalbB  White  Sugar  ('Soecftuncm  a/6aj ^ lidnunu 

BelUdonnt-root,  pulverised  (Abropa  heUadoumaJ .^ 3  grains. 

Mix,  make  «  powder,  and  divide  into  twelve  -equal  paita. 
Dose, — One  powder  a  day. 


23.    POR   THE   ASTHMA* 

Take  Cicuta-leavet,  pnlverized  (Oonium  maeulatum) 1  dram. 

Flowers  of  Sulphur  (Sulphur  suUimatumJ. 5  drams. 

Extract  of  Licorice,  pulverized  (Olycyrrhiza  glabra) 6  drams. 

Mix,  and  form  the  whole  into  a  powder. 
Dose. — A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  LmsfMim. 

24.    POm  CHRONIC   DIARRHOUk. 

Take  Prepared  Chalk  (Orelm  prteparmia) |  omioe. 

Cdlumbo-root,  pulverized  (OoeetUus  palmatusj • .  2  draan. 

Turkey  0[Mum,  pulverized  (Papaver  somniferum) 6tod  f  raii^ 

Mix,  and  make  into  a  powder. 
Dou. — A  teaspoonful  may  be  administered  every  two  hours. 

— •— 

25.  lobbtbin'b  petbr-powdbr. 

Tske  Onm-Camphorf  Lanotf  campkora) 1  grain. 

White  Sog;ar  (Saecharum  alba) • ....It)  grains. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  powders. 
Dose. — One  powder  every  three  hours. 
Use. — Given  in  cases  where  the  tongue  is  very  much  parched. 

•  ■■ 

26.    COMPOUND    POWDER   OP   lALAlP. 

Take  Jalap,  pulverized  (Ipomeajalapa) ^  ounces. 

Cream  of  Tartar  (Poiassa  bitartras) 2  drams. 

Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders. 
Dose. — One  powder  every  two  houfs. 
Use. — This  powder  constitutes  an  excellent  hydragoguepurgati^iVr 

■    ♦    ■■ 

27.    POWMBR  OP  ROAflTBD   RHUBARB. 

Take  Rhubarb,  coarsely  powdered  (Rheum  paltnaiuk) ^.e. 

Place  it  in  a  shallow  iron  dish ;  heat  regularly,  so  as  to  scorch  the  powdert  vUeh  shairfd 
be  constantly  stirred,  that  the  influence  of  the  heat  may  be  uniform  thfooffheutc  when 
the  color  has  changed  to  brown,  the  process  is  to  be  st(^ped,  and  the  rhnharb  t«d«eed  to 
fine  powder  for  use. 

Dose. — From  five  to  ten  grains. 

Uu. — This  preparation  forms  a  useful  astringent  in  diarrhGoa. 

28.    COMPOUND   SULPBUR-POWDBR. 

Take  Flowers  of  Sulphur  (Sidphur  sublimatum) |  onoce. 

Cream  of  Tartsr  (Potasses  bitartras) 1  eunce- 

Mix  with  molasses. 
Dose. — A  teaspoonful  four  or  five  times  a  day,  for  children. 
CPss. — This  powder  is  employed  in  pies,  and  in  cutaneous  afiections  and  eruptions. 


THG    AMERICAN    PBACTICE    OF    HBDICINB. 


S9.    STIMtTLATINe  I 

T«lm  Iodide  of  Gold  (Auri  iodidum) 1  gramr  ] 

Gom-ArBbic,  palveriEcd  (Acacia  vera) 30  pviofcJ 

Incorporate  well,  and  diviiie  into  firtccn  equal  parts.  t 

Dose. — Give  one  powder  three  times  a  day.  4 

Ute.  —  Thii  ifl  employed  in  secondary  syphilitic  aOecttoiw.     The  Aata  should  be^ 

ually  increased  !□  one  tenth  of  a  grain. 


30.  wni*T-POWDK». 
Take  Whee^Flo^r q.l 

Put  it  into  a  pepper-box,  and  aprinkle  it  upon  the  parts  two  or  three  times  «  dty. 

Uk.  —  For  iofiamcd  and  irritable  surfaces,  particalarly  bams.  Dr.  Reese,  i 
Bellevue  Hospital,  states  that  of  the  varioDS  applications  (br  every  kind  of  bom*  a 
icalds.  this  excels  them  all.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  yeara,  with  remti 
able  aacceaai  after  applying  it  for  a  few  days,  be  adds  linseed-oil  combined  with  ba 
water.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  good  application  also  to  ulcers  emitting  an  Bcritl  dtscli«i| 
a»  in  cancer ;  also  in  erysipelas,  &c.     Would  not  the  nlmos-powdeT  be  still  better  1 

31.     MEDICAL    OK    RQOT-BI 

Take  Saasafras-root  (Laurut  saisafrai) 

Burdock  (Aretium  lappa) 4  omice*. 

Spice-wood  (Benzoin  odorifcnm) 4  q 

Spruce-bark  (Pinui  nigra) , (  o 

Hops  (HumTdlut  Ivpultia) ]  ei 

Ginger  (Amomum  xingiber) , I  oi 

Water 3  gi 

Boil  for  two  hoors,  strain,  and  add  half  a  gallon  of  cold  water ;  when  blaod-wwnu  ■ 
one  pint  of  good  yeast,  end  let  it  ferment  for  six  hottri :  atrain,  aod  boUle  for  u 
Dote.  —  To  be  taken  freely. 
Vie.  —  This  forms  an  excellent  cool  drink  for  purifying  the  blood. 


32.    ANOTHER   REBft-rOWDEft. 

Take  Hops  (Humutta  lupulaa) 1^  onncM. 

Boil  in  six  quarts  of  water  for  two  hours ;  atrain,  and  add  two  quarts  of  water,  vii  cm 
and  a  half  pounds  of  roall ;  then  stir,  and  let  it  stand  till  blood-warm ;  then  odd  one  piol 
of  yeast,  and  let  it  ferment  for  six  hours.  Strain  off  the  malt,  end  it  is  ready  for  Hft 
This  will  make  two  gallons. 

Dote.  —  This  is  to  be  dronk  freely. 

Vtt.  —  A  good  and  wholesome  beverage,  and  for  purifying  the  blood. 


33.     BlIRNT-aPONOE    PtlWDEK. 

Take  Common  Sponge,  cut  fine  (Spongia  o^cinalii} I  ometu 

B  ay  berry  I'Mjn  ca  ecrifera) 1  ooaee- 

Whtte  Sugar  fSaccharum  alba) 1  onaee. 

Mix,  pot  into  a  crccible.  and  cover  with  plssier  of  Paris,  leaviag  an  apertine  far  i 
escape  of  the  steam ;  put  it  in  the  fire,  cover  with  coals,  and  let  it  rvmain  fiit  bklf  I 
bonr;  then  lake  it  out  and  pulverize.     Keep  it  in  a  close  vial. 

Uie — This  makes  a  very  good  powder  fur  chancres,  to  be  applied  once  or  twice  ad 


PHARMACT    AND  DISPEXSATORT.  6M 

34.    POWDBR   OP   IPECAC. 

Take  Ipecacuanba  ( Oepha^is  ipecacuanha) 1  grain. 

White  Sagar  (Saccharum  alba) 2  drama. 

Make  a  powder,  to  be  divided  into  eigbt  equal  parta. 
Do$e> — One  every  quarter  of  an  bonr. 
Ute* — Tbia  powder  ia  beneficial  in  fevera  and  otber  diseaaea.  BmnMn. 


SALVES. 

SAi.vRa  are  medicinea  of  proper  conaiatence  for  apreading  oa  linen  or  mnalin,  deaigned 
for  external  nae,  for  barna,  ulcers,  6cc.  Tbey  are  formed  by  uniting  wax,  reain,  or  oil, 
with  aome  remedial  agent,  either  vegetable  or  aome  of  the  metallic  oxydea,  such  aa  red 
lead.  They  require  to  be  made  of  a  little  harder  consistence  for  summer  than  winter, 
which  may  be  done  by  adding  or  diminiabing  the  quantity  of  oil  used.  Salves  designed 
fixr  ulcers  should  be  renewed  about  twice  a  day. 


1.     BLACK   PLA8TBB,    OR   BEALINO-8ALTB. 

Take  Olive-Oil  (Olea  europaaj ....3  quarts. 

Common  Reain  (Pinus  palustrisj 3  ounces. 

Beeswax 3  ouncea. 

Melt  these  articlea  together,  and  raise  the  oil  nearly  to  the  boiling  point ;  then  gradually 
add  of  pulverized  red  lead  two  and  a  quarter  pounda,  if  it  be  in  the  winter ;  if  in  the 
aummer,  two  and  a  half  pounda.  In  a  abort  time  after  the  lead  ia  taken  up  by  the  oil, 
and  the  mixture  becomea  brown  or  of  a  shining  black,  remove  from  the  fire,  and  when 
nearly  cold  add  half  an  ounce  of  pulverized  camphor.  It  should  remain  on  the  fire  until 
it  forms  a  proper  consistence  for  spreading,  which  may  be  known  by  dipping  a  spatula  or 
knife  into  it  from  time  to  time,  and  suflfering  it  to  cool. 

Use. — We  have  found  this  elegant  salve  auperior  to  every  other,  where  applieationa 
of  thia  kind  are  required.  It  has  an  excellent  efiect  in  burns,  and  in  acrofulous,  fistulous, 
and  all  other  ulcers.  It  ahould  be  thinly  spread  on  a  piece  of  linen,  and  renewed  once  or 
twice  a  day. 

2.   CICUTA-8ALTB. 

Take  Extract  of  Cicuta  (Conium  maadatum) 2  ouncea. 

Iodide  of  Lead  (Plumhi  iodidum) i  ounce. 

Incorporate  well  together ;  spread  on  leather  or  muslin,  and  apply  night  and  morning. 
Use. — For  scrofula,  6cc.    In  walking  the  wards  of  one  of  the  Paria  hospitals,  I  noticol 
a  young  lady  nearly  cured  of  acrofula  in  the  neck ;  and  on  inquiry,'  I  learned  that  sbe 
waa  using  this  preparation. 

3.    BONb'b   TBLLOW   8ALTB. 

Take  Wild-Indigo  roota  (BapUtia  Hnctaria) 1  buahel. 

Boil  till  the  strength  is  extracted ;  atrain,  boil,  and  skin ;  then  add  — 

Unsalted  Butter 10  pounda. 

Beeswax 3  pounda. 

Mutton-Tallow IJ  pounda. 

Then  boil  the  water  out,  and  strain  till  clear. 

Use. — This  salve  was  employed  by  the  late  Dr.  Bone  for  all  kinda  of  ulcere.  It  ia 
cleansing,  detergent,  discutient,  &c.  It  generally  agrees  with  and  benefita  every  spedoa 
of  ulcer. 


TBB    AUSIUOAH   PBACTICG    07    UBDICTKB. 


4.    ORBSM   «ALTB. 

Tike  Turpentine  (Pinus  paliulrii) J  pomd. 

Bay  berry  •Tallaw  (Myrica  cerifira) i  puaoA. 

DiMolve  tngether,  ani]  fonn  into  ■  lalve :  adil  olive-oil,  if  bi 
Cm. — This  ulve  U  deiigaed  for  Bcrofuloui  nleen. 


SINAPI6HS. 

SiFAPiBUS,  ind  other  stimulating  draaghtSt  are  employed  nith  the  Bune  ioleotiaa 
the  common  lilister,  to  produce  conntpr-irrilalion,  and  they  often  give  relief  very  tpeedt 
IB  Internal  paina  and  inflammation.  Mustard  ponlrices  ur  platters  act  much  more  iiiiick 
than  blister*,  and  ihey  are  free  from  tbc  iaconveDience  and  distress  whieh  ansa  tn 
them.  Sinapism*  should  be  applied  sufficiently  strong  to  prodace  a  little  pain,  cr 
redden  the  skin ;  afler  whiclt  they  may  be  remnved,  and  reapplied  near  the  original  plac 
They  are  excellent  to  relieve  pain  and  inflammatinn  of  the  head  in  febrile  end  olbet  id 
eaaes,  and  are  useful  to  e<[aalize  the  citcolation  in  very  many  complaioia.  For  aui 
yeara  I  have  substituted  roustard- plasters  for  blisters,  with  belter  cHects. 

"  In  delicate,  sensitive  people,"  says  OriHitb.  "  the  siospisn)  accJ  niit  remaio  appU 
above  aix  or  eight  minutes,  as  the  eircct  continues  Bom«  time  after  its  removal,  tf 
ronaio  too  lung  od,  gangrene  may  supervene:  ihi*  can  not  happen  unless  the  invalid 
inteiuible,  as  too  much  pain  is  felt  to  permit  the  lengthened  applicalion  of  a  sinapiai 
bnt>  in  caiea  of  stupor  or  insensibility,  or  to  low  fevorg.  a  sinapiMQ,  if  left  on  longer  A 
an  hour,  may  cause  both  vesication  and  gangrene.  If  the  reilness  only  is  re(|uirei],  t 
pain  nay  bo  moderated  by  mixing  with  the  paste  a  dram  uf  tincinre  of  opiom,  or  ti 
(Inms  of  tinelDre  of  henbane,  neither  of  which,  although  ibey  lUay  the  pain,  dimiiiiali 
ttiB  rubefacient  aelivity  of  the  sinapiun." 

1.  HD0TABIHBINAFINI. 

TAe  Moifard  fSinapisni^a) q.  «. 

Rye,  Indian,  or  Oat  Meal .....q,  «, 

Vinegar q.  «, 

Mix,  and  form  it  into  a  proper  consistence, 

Uic,  —  This  plaster  auswcrs  all  the  pnrpoeea  of  a  blister,  without  its  being  altendi 
with  any  of  the  distressing  cflects  which  generally  result  from  the  application  of  the  Is 
ter.  They  should  be  made  sufficiently  Btrong  to  redden  but  not  to  break  the  skin,  ai 
may  be  very  often  changed  from  ]ilnce  lo  [ilnce  wirh  good  eflect.  They  are  very  beni 
ficial,  applied  to  the  feet,  in  causing  revulsion,  or  to  eijtialize  the  circulation  ;  hence  the 
•re  useful  in  fevers,  ioBnnitaation,  &c.  In  severe  cases,  the  pure  mUBterd  with  vinegi 
juy  be  applied. 


Take  Garlics  or  Onions,  raw 
Bruise  well,  and  apply. 

(7ie.  — This  is  useful  in  the  si 
longs,  &c. 


[in  —  Allium  cepa) q.  a. 

s  the  preceding,  in  inflamtDation  of  tl 


3.   POKB-SINAPISM. 

Take  Piike-loot  (Phi/lolacca  dicandria) q.  s. 

Scrape  it  fine,  and  apply  in  the  raw  state,  or  it  may  be  previously  simmered  in  vinegi 
for  a  ahott  time. 

Ute. — A  good  revulsive,  applied  toiho  aolea  of  the  feet  and  other  parts,  lo  relieve  pai 
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SimUFS  are  liquids  containing  tbe  prnpertiet  of  certain  vegetaUes  in  a  very  concentrated 
They  are  prepared  by  simmering  tbe  ingredients  until  their  strength  is  extracted, 
and  macb  of  the  watery  portion  evaporated ;  then  adding  a  snfficient  quantity  of  clarified 
sugar  to  prevent  fermentation.  Nothing  should  be  added  to  clarify  the  simp,  as  this  may 
remove  the  extractive  or  active  properties. 

In  consequence  of  tbe  oleaginous  and  other  peculiar  properties  of  all  or  most  vegetables, 
water  is  not  sufficient  to  extract  their  virtues,  and  it  is  necessary  to  use  spirits.  Tbe 
fwo  menstruuros  combined  answer  this  purpose  admirably.  After  the  alcohol  has  ex- 
tracted the  component  parts  of  the  plants  or  roots,  it  is  evaporated  by  simmering,  when 
no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  its  stimulating  effects.  Sirup  is  an  excellent  form 
in  which  to  administer  many  kinds  of  medicine. 

**  Sirups,  especially  those  containing  the  juice  of  fruit,**  remarks  Griffith,  *' should  be 
bottled  while  hot,  and,  when  cold,  well  stopped  and  sealed ;  and  these,  as  well  as  all 
other  kinds,  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60^*  Fahr.  Various  plana 
have  been  devised  to  preserve  sirups,  bat  the  best  is  to  prepare  them  only  in  such  quan- 
tities as  will  be  used  within  a  short  time.  The  addition  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  as  advised 
by  Maccttlloch,  and  of  sugar  of  milk,  as  advised  by  Chereau,  has  proved  useful ;  but  the 
jlftst  mode  is  that  of  Mr.  Durand,  viz.,  adding  about  one  dram  of  HoffiDann*s  anodyne  |to 
each  pint  of  sirup :  this  appears  to  have  the  property  of  arresting  or  preventing  aay 
Ifpdency  to  fermentatioii." 

1.  ALTSRATfTK   8IRUP. 

Take  Honduras  or  Jamaica  Sarsaparilla,  sliced  ^5mi2axSar9apanZ2aj.  6  pounds. 

Guaiac-wood,  rasped  fOuaiaeum  offieinalt) 3  pounds. 

Sassafras-bark  (Laurus  sasaafrai) « 2  pounds. 

Elder-flowers  (Samhueus  canademisj 2  pounds. 

Burdock  root  or  seed  (Arctium  lappa) 3  pounds. 

Yellow  Dock,  bruised  (Rumtx  crispus) 3  pounds. 

To  the  above  articles  add  diluted  alcohol  or  common  spirits  sufficient  to  immerse  them. 
I>ige/«t  with  a  moderate  heat  for  one  week ;  filter  the  liquor,  and  set  it  a^ide.  Add  eight 
gallons  of  pure  soft  water,  and  boil  gently  to  four  gallons.  Mix  the  liquor  and  the  decoc- 
fion  together,  and  boil  again  till  four  gallons  remain ;  add  thirty-two  pounds  of  white  or 
clarified  sugar,  and  simmer.  Then  put  the  sirup  into  new  or  dean  quart  bottles,  and 
cork  and  seal  tightly. 

Dose. — A  wineglassfttl  three  times  a  day,  after  having  cleansed  the  stomach.  We 
sometimes  use  the  decoction  without  the  addition  of  sugar. 

Ugf, — >Ve  employ  this  sirup  extensively  in  all  cases  where  there  is  impurity  of  the 
blood,  and  find  it  better  than  any  other.  It  is  excellent  in  venerealy  aerofaloiis,  and  cuta- 
neous diseases,  ulcers,  &c. 

— f— 

2.  TEOETABLB   SntVP. 

Take  Liverwort  (Hepatiea  trUoha) 1  pound. 

Solomon*8  Seal  (Oonvolmdw  multyiora) 1  pound. 

Skunk-Cabbage  (Ictodesfatida) 1  pound. 

Blood-root  fSangtdnaria  eanademns) ^  pound. 

Water-Horehound  (Lycopus  virginiana) 1  pound. 

Watei? - q.  s. 

Boil,  till  the  strength  is  extracted ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  strain,  and  simmer  down  lo 
twelve  quarts.  Add  twenty  pounds  of  strained  honey ;  remove  from  the  fire,  and  add 
pint  of  brandy :  let  it  settle,  and  bottle  for  use. 


1 
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JJoie.  —  A  wineglassful  three  or  fc^at  timee  a  day.  j 

Utt.  —  This  prepBration  is  employed  in  every  vnrioty  of  palmonary  disesM^H 

ticalarly  in  bleediag  froni  the  luDga,  and  ia  asthmatic  aSecdons.  1 

I  procured  this  fonnuU  ftom  the  late  Dr.  Lawieoce,  sn  excellent  bouuiiM,  aJ 

phyueisD  and  turgeon  Ui  the  aodety  of  "  Shakers"  at  Lebanoo,  New  Yoik. 


3.     SCKOPULA-SIROP. 

Take  Yellow-Dock  raol  (Rumtx  criipui) 3  posnd 

Bark  of  Binertweet-root  (Celailnu  seandent) S  po«ad 

Bruise,  and  boil  till  the  airengih  ia  extracted ;  then  ttraini  and  simmeT  down  to  tl 

loDl.     Add  sugar  sufficient  to  prevent  jennenlation.  1 

Dou.  —  A  winegUssful  ihree  times  a  day.  I 

U,t.  —  This  sirup  is  beneficial  in  scrofula  end  herpetic  aSecdoDa.  I 


4.    SIBL'P    OF   aiNGER.  I 

Take  Ginger-rool,  bruised  f  Jmomum  zingiber) 4  oqbcM 

White  Sugar  (Sacfkarwn  aiba) 5j  ponaA 

Boiling  Water,  by  meosare ....     3  poanli 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  for  twenty-lbnr  honn ;  tben  ■train,  add  the  Hg* 

Uie.  —  This  ia  a  stimalBling,  aromatic  airup.  and  contaioe  all  the  propcrtiea  of  ■ 
ger.     It  is  combined  with  other  agents,  and  employed  chiefly  in  the  cholerm.  | 

5.    WBITE-POFPy   BIHUF.  I 

Take  White-Poppy  capsules  (Papavcr somniferumj ,,.      ^J 

WmW.M ^, 

lofase  the  capsules  for  twelve  hatir«;  then  boil  and  strain:   add  safficient  sngir  to 

Dose.  —  Prepared  in  [his  manner,  there  appears  to  be  less  of  the  natcolie  pmattt 
the  herb  retained  than  when  made  with  spirits.     The  same  doae  Is  therefore  icvnin 

Uit.  —  Thisformaa  good  anodyne,  particularly  fur  infants  and  children.  Iirdi 
coughs  and  pains  in  a  similar  manner  to  paregoric,  and  is  superior  to  it,  but  posM 
■bout  the  same  strength.     It  ia  very  beneficial  in  infantile  coughs. 


6.     elRUP    FOR    THE    DVaENTRKT. 

Take  Rhubarb  (Jiheum  patmalum) a  o 

Wild-Cherry  bark  (Prunua  virginiaiia) .,  Jo 

White  Sugar  (Saccharwn  alba) ipi 

Simmer  a  while  in  water. 

Do*t.  —  Give  a  tables poonful,  every  fifteen  minDles,  until  the  pain  ceaae*.     Dft 
fresh  every  day,  and  add  a  little  brandy. 

Use.  —  The  obovn  is  taken  from  a  work  entitled  "  The  Indian  Pbyaician."  aod  h 
nounced  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  dysentery,  never  having  failed  in  thirty  j 


7.     BXPECTOKANT  8IRVP. 

Take  Johnswmt  fHyperieum  perforatum) B 

Sage  (Salvia  ojicinalis) s 

Form  a  sirup. 

Dole. —  For  a  child  six  mnnths  old,  a  tcaspounful:  fur  ona  1 
fid  every  fifteen  niinDKa. 
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8.  OOUOB-8IRUP. 

Take  Iceland-Moes  (Cetraria  i$landica) 2  ounces. 

White-Poppy  ctpsoles,  bniisecl  (Papaver  samniferum), .  2  onnces. 

Barley,  whole 1  tableepoonfol. 

Water 3  pints. 

Boil  down  to  a  quart,  and  strain ;  then  diaaolve  in  it  one  pound  of  brown  rock-candy. 
Dose. — A  tablespoonfal  whenever  the  congh  is  troablesome. 
Use. — This  sirup  is  very  beneficial  in  allaying  the  irritation  in  tickling  conghs. 

9.    8IRUP  FOR   BCBOFULAi   8ALT-RHEUM,   ETC. 

Take  Yellow  Dock  (Rumex  crispuB) 2  ounces. 

Spikenard  (Aralia  racemosa) '. 2  ounces., 

Pipsissewa  (Ckimaphila  wnhellata) « 1  ounce. 

Virginia  Snake-root  (Arutdoehia  aerpentaria) 1  ounce. 

Bruiss  an  the  ingredients,  and  add  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  and  one  pint  of  cider- 
spirits  ;  simmer  down  to  one  quart,  strain,  and  press ;  then  add  two  pounds  of  clarified 
sugar;  boil  about  five  minutes:  strun,  bottle,  and  seal. 

Dose, — From  one  half  to  a  wineglassful,  morning,  noon,  and  nigkt — empbying  as  an 
outward  application  the  following  ointment : — 

Take  Hogs'  Lard 3  pounds. 

Peppermint,  pulverized  (Mentha  piperita) 4  onnces. 

Melt  the  lard  and  mix  the  powder  thoroughly  over  a  slow  fire,  and  then  add  three  ounces 
of  beeswax  to  harden. 

Use, — The  affected  parts  should  be  anomted  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  salve 
spread  on  linen  rags  to  be  applied  to  sores  or  ulcers.  ^b** 

The  above  recipe  cost  Dr.  J,  Vere,  of  this  city,  fifty  doUars. 

10.    SIRUP   OP   GARLIC. 

Take  Garlic-bulbs,  sliced  (Allium  sativum) 1  pound. 

Boiling  Water 2  pounds. 

Double  refined  Sugar  (Saceharum  alba) 4  pounds. 

Macerate  the  garlic  in  the  water  in  a  close  vessel  for  twelve  hours;  then  strain,  add  ths 
sogar,  and  form  a  sirup. 

Dose, — Give  a  tablespoonful  occasionally. 

Use, — It  is  good  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  for  children  it  is  very  beneficial  ia 
•olds  and  oppression  of  the  chest. 

11.    BLACKBBRRT-ROOT   8IRVP. 

Take  Blackberry-root  bark  (Rubus  oceidentalis) 2  pounds. 

Water q.  s. 

White  Sugar  (Sactharum  alba) 4  pounds. 

French  Brandy i  pint. 

Cleanse  the  roots  thoroughly,  and  boil  them  for  two  hours  in  the  water.  Pour  off*  the 
liquid ;  then  add  more  water,  and  thus  continue  to  boil  and  pou^"  off*  until  all  the  strength 
is  extrscted ;  then  strain,  and  add  all  the  boilings  together.  Simmer  down  to  two  quarts, 
and  strain ;  then  put  in  the  sugar,  and,  when  cool,  add  the  brandy. 

Dose. — A  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day,  fasdng.  If  it  does  not  arrest  the  disesso 
after  taking  it  a  few  days,  gradually  increase  the  dose,  as  the  stomach  becomes  able  to 
it. 

Use, — This  is  a  very  vthiabls  sirup  in  bowel-esoiplaiiitSy  ptrticnltrly  the  chronic  fonn. 


6» 

It  appears  [n 
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fpfcific  virtoea,  diflningfrom  eYety  olhcr  vcgetatle,  aad  wiU  <f 
all  otber  remeilies  fail. 


12.  BLAcxBeBRT-aiKOP. 

Take  Jnice  of  Blackberries  (Rvbui  orddmlalii) 20  avttett. 

White  Sogar  fSaedutrmn  alba) 3  poaaia. 

Dose.  —  A  wineglasafiil  four  or  five  times  a  day. 

U*t. — This  forms  a  besuliful  sirup  or  corJial,  snd  i«  very  nsefn!  in  d^seateiy. 

13.   ANTi-KPASHODio  sniirv. 

Take  Peony-root  (Pitonia  /•^cinalis} I  poimd. 

PcrnviBO  Bark  {Cinchona  ogidnolU) J  ponnd. 

Virginia  Sna'ke-tool  ( Arislolo^ia  irrptnUtria) J  poond. 

Bdiling  Water 4  qvtn*. 

White  Sogar  (Sacrharum  alba) 6  pounds. 

Extract  the  strcngtli,  anil  simmer  down  to  three  quarts;  then  Blrahi,  and  odd  the  sup 
Doie.  —  A  w-incglsssful  three  or  foar  limes  a  day. 
Uie. — Tbis  is  a  valuable  tunic  Gimp  in  epilepsy,  for  wbich  only  we  use  it. 


14.   BonBHOOND-SIBUF. 

Take  Horehonnd,  dried  (Xarmbium  valgare). 2  ovoce^ 

Boiling  Water f  pint. 

Spirits ^  pint. 

Honey ^  posod. 

Essence  of  Lemon  (Citrut  limonmn) .,,...... 1  teaspoonfoL 

Infase  the  borebound  in  the  water  and  s])intB  for  forty-eight  honra;  then  strain,  tai  i 
the  boney  and  lemon. 

Dott.  —  For  an  adult,  one  or  two  tobies pootifnls  every  IWohonrs. 
Vtt. — Tbis  is  recommended  for  hosrseness,  asibma,  complaint*  of  ibe  breast,  isn 
flee     It  promotes  the  fluid  secretions  io  general,  and,  if  used  very  freely,  will  loosen  i 
abdomen. 

LinnEEQB  prescribed  this  remedy,  and  cured  a  patient  ihot  waa  thrown  into  B  stale 
salivation  by  the  ose  of  mercurials,  when  every  other  remedy  that  had  been  previoft 
employed  for  one  year  failed,  and  indeed  rslber  increased  the  disease.  After  nsiu  I 
horehiiund,  the  patient  recovered  in  a  short  lime.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  ftvof 
medicine  with  the  nncients  for  removing  ohstructionB  of  the  viscera.  The  negroes  oft 
•anthem  states  employ  it  for  curing  vegetable  poisons,  lu. 

15.   COMPOUND  iPECAc-sraur. 

Take  Ipecac  (Euphorbia  ipecacuanha) 1  ounce. 

Blood  -  root  fSangirin  aria  tanadentii) , .,  1  ounce. 

Lobelia  f/^6<ija  in/Io(flJ 1  ounce. 

Cider-Brandy -... 1  pint. 

Bniise  the  ingredients,  add  the  brandy,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  days  in  ■  warm  place 
digest ;  then  strain  and  press ;  add  water  to  the  roots  and  boil,  and  thus  extract  all  t 
rtreoglh.  Evaporate  to  one  pint;  strain,  and  add  one  pound  of  white  sugar;  again  reSa 
to  one  pint,  remove  from  the  fire,  and  add  the  medicated  spirits  to  the  rimp. 

Dote.  —  For  a  child  one  year  old,  one  or  two  teaspoonfols,  given  pure,  repeated  or 
donally,  or  as  often  as  may  be  necossBTy.     Uwfiil  in  eronpt  Ac. 


Use. — This  foims  the  best  reoMdy  for  hoofiD§<anfjbf  colds,  and  all  diaeaset,  wliera 
expectorants  are  required. 

— i^i— 

16.    ANTHBLMillTIC   8IBUP. 

Take  Alexandria  Senna  (Cassia  aeuiifiUa^  dfce.) ftdano^, 

Male  Fern  (Aspidiwn  Filix'mas} 1  dince. 

Carolina  Pinkroot  (Spigelia  marilandiea) S  <Mincea. 

Peach-leaves  (Amygdalus  americema) 1  ounce. 

Redace  these  to  coarse  powder,  and  then  add — 

Soft  Water 1  pint. 

Alcohol  (Spiritus  rtcHJieatus) 1  pint. 

Let  it  stand  in  a  closely-stopped  glass  vessel  for  two  weeks ;  then  sobmit  the  whole  to 
a  water-bath  gentle  heat  six  honrs,  and  decant ;  add  one  pint  of  pore  water  and  half  A 
pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  evaix)rate  to  one  quart. 

Dose. — For  a  child  six  years  old,  one  teaspormfal  four  or  five  times  a  day,  given  in 
a  little  sage-tea ;  proportionate  doses  for  older  or  younger  patients. 

Use. — Dr.  William  Elmer  states  that  the  above  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  efiectnal 
remedies  for  worms  in  children  ^t  can  be -administered. 

17.  Thomson's  dtsbnteric  sirup. 

Take  Bayberry-bark  (Myried  ee^fera) 1  omfee. 

Sumach-leaves  (Bhrns glabra) 1  6unee. 

Water ^qeartsi 

Boil  for  one  hour;  then  strain  off,  and  add — 

Golden  Seal  (Hydrastis  canadensis) |  ounce. 

Cloves  (Eugenia  caryopkyllata) |  ounce. 

When  cool,  add  one  pint  of  rheumatic  drops. 
Dose. — From  one  to  four  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 
Uh. — This  is  an  excellent  article  for  loosisness  of  the  bowels  and  u 


18.    GERMAN   COUGH-SIRUP. 

Take  Hynaop  (Hyssopus  offieim^) 1  onnee. 

Rue  fRida  graveUens) 1  oonoe. 

Horehound  (Marrubium  vtdgare) 1  ounce. 

Ginger  (Amomum  zingiber) .1  ounce. 

Water q.  s. 

IflQz;  ttid  bdl  till  the  strength  is  obtained;  then  strain,  add  eagar-hoiiee  mohisses  enough 
to  nllkfe  a  sirup,  and  dissolve  in  it  one  omce  of  pure  spermaceti. 

the. — This  is  a  celebrated  German  remedy  for  coughs,  a  little  to  be  taken  whenever 

tlit^  ebmplaint  is  ttoublesoiiie. 

s 

19.   SARSAPARltLA-SiRUP. 

Take  Sarsaparilla,  sliced  (SmUaz  sarsa/pariUa) 15  onnces: 

Boiling  Water^ 1  gallon. 

White  Sugar  (Saccharum  alba) 15  onncee. 

Meserate  the  sarsaparilla  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  boil  down  to  two  quarts ; 
then  strain,  add  the  sugar,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  conostence. 
Dose. — A  wineglassfnl  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Use. — This  sirup  is  employed  as  a  beneficial  alteratiye,  and  is  also  an  excellent  purifier 
of  the  blood. 
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SO.    PDLHONAKT  SncDF. 


Good 


Take  Spikenard -root  (Aralia  Taeemata} 

Whiteroot  (Ascltpia)  i'ahtnaa) , .. ..... .  ]6  oaoH 

Blood-root  (Sanguinaria  eanadeiuU) ....     8  oiidm 

Eleetupane  (Inula  kcUnium) ,., . S  owtei 

Colufoot  ( Tussilago  farfaTa) 8  atmet 

BcMiegel  (Eupatorium  perfoliatvm) ., 6  oaaet 

Poplar  .bark  (Popidui  tremiiloida) .. ... ....     4  oodm 

Seneka  Snake.root  (Pohjgala  staega) . 2  onaoc 

Lobelia  (Z/>belia injlata) ............     3  oonet 

Slippery-EImbsrkfCTmtu/ijBa; 8<mi>cc 

Proof  Spirits . 3  gkUon 

Bniiie  or  pulverize  e!),  and  digest  io  tbe  spirit*  for  foaneen  days ;   ttieo  atnin.  M 

■white  sugar  suffidenl  to  form  a  airnp. 

Dme.  —  K  spoonfai  occasionally,  in  a  mneiJago  of  slippery  elno.  ] 

U*e.  —  This  ia  a  most  excellent  remedy  in  all  coagbs  and  palmonary  aflcctkoi^ 

21.    eiKtfP   OF   RB1IBABB. 

Take  Btnbarb,  hmised  ( Ukeum  palmabaa) g 

Boiling  Water _ 1 

Macerate  for  twenty-fonr  hoais,  end  strain ;  then  add  — 

V/hhe  SagaT (SacchaTutn  alba) .. .  3  pool 

Form  a  sirup. 

Dose.  —  For  young  children,  from  one  to  two  fluid  drama. 
U$e. — Thla  preparation  forms  a  mild  cathartic. 


Take  Vinegar  of  Lobelia  (see  Tihctuhbs  — LoWto  wflala) 6  fl. 

White  Sugar  ( Sacchanim  alha } 12  ott 

Mix,  and  dissolve  ihe  sugar  in  the  vinegar  by  aid  of  heat;  remove  the  aevm  whick] 

Doie, — For  an  adolt,  a  tablcspoonfal,  to  be  taken  occaaioaally. 

f/s«. — Sinip  of  lobelia  is  very  beneficial  aa  an  expectorant  ia  colds,  ooagi 

S3,    BLOOD-ROOT  sntup. 

Take  Blood-root,  brniaed  (Sangumaria  canadennt) 1  ponai 

Water '  S'^'^S 

White  Sugar  (SaechaTum  alba) 5 ^ 

Extract  the  strength  by  leeching  or  with  a  percolator;  then  sininier  down  to  three^ 
and  add  the  sugar.     Boil  a  few  minntea  to  form  a  sirup. 

Dole.  —  A.  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Uk.  —  This  makes  a  beautiful  red  simp,  which  is  very  valuiMe  in  braochtal. 
and  pulmonary  afTectiona.  Last  evening  (May  4,  1850)  a  person,  with  apparent  lya 
bima  of  phlbiais,  called  and  stated  that  this  sirup,  with  the  Restoralm  Witu  Bim 
Pittmonory  Balaam,  and  Caugh-PilU,  had  nearly  cured  her ;  also  that  the  blood-n 
airup  had  purified  hcT  blood.  (For  the  modus  operandi  of  this  medicine  on  til* 
the  reader  is  rererred.io  Patholoot.) 
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SPIRITS. 

Spirits  are  similar  to  tinctures.  They  are  usually  compounded  of  several  ingredients ; 
the  principal  menstruum  is  alcohol,  either  pure  or  diluted ;  sometimes  spirits  or  vinegar 
alone  are  employed  to  prepare  this  class  of  medicines. 


1.     COMPOUND    SPIRITS    OF    LAVENDER. 

Take  Lavender-flowers  (Lavendtda  spicaj « 2  drams. 

Nutmeg  (Myristica  moschata) 2  drams. 

Mace  (Myristica  moschata) 2  drams. 

Cloves  (Eugenia  caryophyllaia) 2  drams. 

Cinnamon  (Lauras  cinnamomum) 2  drams. 

Pulverize  all  these,  and  add  a  quart  of  spirits.    Digest  for  a  week,  and  then  strain  off 
the  liquid. 

Dose. — One  or  two  teaspoon fuls  of  this  may  be  taken  often,  in  a  little  water,  with 
loaf-sugar. 

Use. — This  pleasant  aromatic  preparation  is  useful  in  debility,  fainting,  hysterics,  and 
all  nervous  alfections ;  it  is  also  beneficial  given  for  pain  in  the  breast,  flatulence,  diar- 
rhcea,  dec.  The  common  method  of  making  this  article  with  oil  forms  a  very  inferior 
preparation. 

— ♦— 

2.    SPIRITS   OF   MINDERERUS. 

Take  Vinegar^ ...q.  s. 

Carbonate  of  Potash  (Potassa  carhonas) ^ q.  s. 

Mix  well  together. 

Dose. — A  tablespoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day,  diluted  with  a  little  water. 

Use. — This  is  given  as  a  refrigerant  in  fevers,  particularly  those  of  a  typhoid  type. 
I  add  the  sal-aeratus,  or  bicarbonate  of  potash,  instead  of  the  ammonia. 

— ♦— 

3.     SPIRITS    OF   CAMPHOR. 

Take  6nm-Camphor  (Laurus  camphora) 1  ounce. 

Alcohol  (Spiritus  rectificatus) 1  pint. — Mix. 

Dose. — From  one  half  to  a  teaspoonful  may  be  taken  occasionally  in  a  litde  sweetened 
water.^ 

Use.  —  This  preparation  contains  all  the  virtues  of  camphor:  it  is  useful  in  flatulence, 
pain  or  sickness  at  the  stomach,  colic,  cramp,  dec.  Combined  with  equal  parts  of  spirits 
of  lavender  and  essence  of  peppermint,  it  becomes  more  efficacious*  I  found  much 
benefit  from  the  use  of  it  myself  during  the  cholera  of  1832* 

4.    SPIRITS   OP   MINT. 

Take  Spearmint,  fresh  (Mentha  viridis) 2  ounces. 

Alcohol  (Spiritus  rectificatus) 1  quart. 

Bruise  the  herb,  and  saturate. 

Dose. — The  dose  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  patient's  habits.  Some  will 
require  one  half  and  others  a  full  gill  at  a  time,  and  repeated  every  thirty  minutes.  A 
teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  nitre  may  be  added  to  each  dose.  The  patient  should  take  it 
till  it  produces  relief. 

Use. — This  preparation  of  mint  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  the  treatment  of 
stranguary  and  retention  of  urine,  arising  from  stricture  of  the  urethra  and  diseases  of  the 
prostate  gland,  proving  successful  where  other  means  have  failed.    It  has  likewise  been 
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employed  with  the  best  effectB  in  ihe  troatmeot  of  pile*,  psnicalsrly  in  k  state  of  infli 
nialioD ;  to  be  applied  on  b  little  cotton.  In  traset  wh«re  the  green  miot  can  not  be  p 
cured,  the  dried  may  be  used,  though  perhapa  it  is  not  so  good.  This  Itqoiil  may  also 
used,  both  externally  and  iotemally,  in  cases  of  severe  Tomiting. 


TINCTURES. 
ceitaiD  active  ingredient!^  principally  vegetable  substances,  which  ■ 
iuiparted  to  alcohol,  spirits,  or  wine.  Tinccnrea  are  excellent  for  aJmioistering  a  gn 
variety  of  medicinal  agents;  but,  in  some  cases,  there  may  be  an  objertion  to  tbetn, 
consequence  of  the  spirits  which  ibey  contain.  SabstBDces  yield  their  virtnes  dm 
readily  to  spirits  by  the  aid  of  heat.  All  tinctnres  should  be  digested  in  a  warm  plac 
and  when  the  spirit  has  remained  upon  the  substance  fur  the  directed  period,  it  tbonld  i 
decanted,  instead  of  being  left,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  standinf  on  the  dregs  QDtil  it 
□sed.  This  practice  is  enoneoua,  and  msy  be  attended  with  evil  coiis<:^|DeDcea ;  for  d 
characters  and  pro|ierties  of  a  tinctare  which  has  been  salTered  to  remain  too  Wg 
contact  with  the  solid  ingredients,  wiil  often  be  foand  lo  diflcr  considerably  ftoin  wh 
they  would  have  been  if  the  process  had  been  terminated  at  the  indicated  time.  Vbi 
a  tincture  is  made  by  niaceratian.  It  reigaires  to  be  hllcred,  after  being  separated  froai  tl 
dregs:  otherwise,  it  will  be  turbid,  and  deposite  mach  insoloble  tnatter  on  etanding- 


1.    BIDRAnoGlTB   TINCTORB. 

Take  Elder-bark  (Sambuaa  canadentii) 1  pound. 

Good  Wme 1  gaUoo. 

Let  it  simmer  for  an  hour;  then  strain  and  bottle. 
Dose.  —  A  wineglassful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Uie. — This  tinnare  is  usefully  administered  in  dropsical  oHectiotis,  parcicolarly  i 
asntes,  or  abdomiiial  dropsy.    It  has  citred  many  without  any  other  ingredient. 


n.VCTUEE. 

Take  Oum-OuaiacumfGuaiacuinq^finale; 1  ounce. 

Nitre  (PolaaiB  niirat) . . 1  ounce- 
Cam  phor  (LauTut  camphoTa) . S  drams. 

Balsam  of  Tola  (BaUami  totutanvm) S  drams. 

Proof  Spirits StiDarts.— Mil. 

Oott.  —  Two  leaspoonfols  three  or  four  times  a  day,  to  be  taken  in  a  tumbler  of  prickl; 

Use.  —  I  obtained  this  formula  from  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Bodd,  of  New  Jersey.  He  pre 
ared  it  from  another  physician,  in  Charleston.  Sooth  Carolina.  It  is  highly  entolled  r 
rheumatism,  and  many  other  e>Ltemo]  painful  chronic  affections.  I  have  used  it  bat  litllt 
bat  Dr.  Budd  informed  rae  that  he  was  so  partiol  to  it,  that  he  usually  prepared  fiv 
galtoiu  at  a  time. 


3.    TINCTLiRF.   OP   Gl'M-MVBKH. 

Take  Gam-NTyrrh,  pulverized  ( BaUamodendron  nyriitr) 1  otince. 

Alcohol  (Spinlui  rectifiealus) 1  |rint.  —  Mii. 

Dose. — One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  taken  motberwort-tea. 

Use — This  and  the  tincture  of  castor  ore  combined  in  equal  parts,  and  given  in  ob 
stracted  menses.  In  one  case  it  cured  when  all  other  means  failed.  It  enters  into  lb 
"Hot  Dropt"  of  the  Thomsonians,  which  ia  a  very  valuable  axtemal  application  ft 
rheumatic  and  other  painful  atTecDona. 
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4»    TINCTURE   OF   LOBBLIA. 

Take  Lobelia,  pulverized  (Lobelia  inflataj 4  ouocee. 

Proof  Spirits 2  quarts. 

Let  it  stand  for  a  week,  and  then  filter. 

Dou. — From  a  teaspoonfal  to  a  tablespoonfal,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Use. — This  tincture  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  asthma,  cronp,  and 
pulmonary  affections,  and  is  given  in  lockjaw  and  cases  of  poisoning.  It  is  also  useful 
as  an  external  application  in  piles,  in  inflammatory  and  cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  her- 
petic and  painful  affections.  It  is  likewise  extremely  valuable  given  in  injections  for 
strangulated  hernia  and  biHons  colic. 

5.    WHITLAW'S   ETHEREAL   TINCTURE   OF   LOBELIA. 

Take  Lobelia-herb,  dried  (Lobelia  inflata) 1  pound. 

Alcohol  (Spirittu  rectificaUu) 2  quarts. 

Spirit  of  Nitric  Ether  (Spiritus  atheris  nitricij 2  quarts. 

Spirit  of  Sulphuric  Ether  (Spiritus  atheris  sulpkuriei) 4  ounces. 

Bfix,  macerate  for  fourteen  days  in  a  dark  place,  and  filter. 

Dose. — From  five  to  twenty  drops :  if  necessary,  gradually  increase  the  doae. 

Use. — This  is  the  preparation  of  lobelia  most  generally  employed  in  England,  and  is 
administered  in  asthma,  hooping-cough,  croup,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  wherever  lobelia 
b  indicated. 

6.   ANODTNE-TINCTURE. 

Take  the  pollen  of  Hops  (Humulus  lupulus) 1  ounce. 

Alcohol  (Spiritus rectificaUu) 1  pint. 

Macerate  for  some  time,  and  filter. 

Dose. — From  one  to  two  teaspoonfula,  to  be  taken  in  milk. 

Use.  —  This  preparation  is  useful  to  allay  the  after-pains  of  child-birth,  and  in  cases 
where  opium  can  not  be  adnumstered. 

• 

7.    TINCTURE   OF   CANTHARIDE8. 

Take  Spanish  Flies,  pulverized  (Caniharis  vesicatoriaj 2  drams. 

ProofSpirits • • 1  pint. 

Let  it  stand  for  one  week,  and  stnun. 

Dose. — For  an  adult,  twenty-five  drops ;  for  a  child  two  years  old,  ten  drops  is  a  dose, 
in  any  kind  of  tea. 

Use. — I  have  occasionally  prescribed  this  in  incontinence  of  urine.  Some  physicians 
employ  it  as  a  remedy  in  gleet. 

8.    TINCTURE   FOR  GOUT   AND   RHEUMATISM. 

Take  White  Hellebore  (Veratrum  viride) 3  drams. 

Opium  (Papaver  somniferum) 1  dram. 

Lisbon  Wine 8  ounces. 

Let  it  digest  till  the  strength  is  extracted. 

Dose. — From  twenty-five  to  eighty  drops  may  be  given.  A  tern  of  meadow-saffron 
may  be  drank  at  the  same  time. 

IJgc, — This  preparation  is  similar  to  the  celebrated  composition  discovered  some  sixty 
years  ago  by  M.  Husson,  a  French  ofllcer,  which  has  been  so  highly  famed  for  its  almost 
infallible  power  in  the  cure  of  gout,  and  which  was  originally  sold  for  one  or  two  crowns 
mdoae. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^B                                             Let                for  one                     fitter. 

^^^^^^^^^^H                                                  Uf.—Thia  is  eomljined  with  the  compound  liocttiie  of  sennK  ft 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                         plnyed  as  a  remedy  in  the  treument  ot  the  water-brash. 

^^^^^^^^^^H                                                                                        ELIXIR                        OR  COMPOUND  TINOTUmB   411 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                                                 Jalap  (Concdvulusjalapa) 

^^^^^^^^^^H                                                                 FenneUeed  (Faniculiim  wlgare) 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                               Ltt                 for  one 

^^^^^^^^H                                                                                   ounce. 

^^^^^^^^^^H                                                   Ute — Thi»  preparatioa        a  mild  but  cfTectna)  purgative.      S 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                              catbartic,  partlcalorly  Tur  children,  operating  mildly  but  eiTeetnal^ 

^^^^^^^^^^H                                               stomacb  and  bowela,         is  withal  very  pleasant  to  lake. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                               Rob  up  the  opium  with  a  small  (juantity  nf  the  spirits       a  mortar  till 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                             J)ose. —  From  fifteen  to  sixty  drops. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^1                                                    Uie.  —  Useful  as  an  MJodyne,  and  is  excellent  as  an  injection  in  bowt 

^^^^^^^^^^P                                                                                                COMPOUND   TINCTURB   OP   OPIDM   (PAUOOld 

^^^^^^^^^^B                                                                   Flowers  of  Benzoin  (AcUum  bcnzoicum) ,.iM 
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Dose* — Twenty-five  dropt  twice  a  day.  In  cases  of  fits,  it  may  be  increased  nntil  the 
pnpil  of  die  eye  becomes  somewhat  dilated,  or  until  it  causes  a  little  pain  or  dizziness  in 
the  head. 

Use. — It  is  useful  in  epilepsy,  neuralgia,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  in  asthmatic 
diseases. 

15.    EXPECTORANT   AND   ANTI-SPASMODIC   TINCTURE. 

Take  Blood-root  (Sanguinaria  canadensis) 1  ounce. 

Lobelia-seed  (Lobelia  inflata) « 1  ounce. 

Brazilian  Ipecac  (Cephadis  ipecacuanha) 1  ounce. 

AVine,  Metheglin,  or  Spirits 3  pints. 

Let  it  stand  for  one  week.    When  taken,  mix  with  water. 

Dose. — A  tablespoonfnl  twice  a  day,  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Use, — This  tincture  is  useful  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  pleurisy,  hooping-cough, 
eoDSumption,  &c.,  and  when  there  is  any  difficulty  of  expectoration. 

— •— 

16.    TINCTURE   OF   SKUNK-CABBAGE. 

Take  Skunk-Cabbage  root  fictodes  fatida) 3  ounces. 

Proof  Spirits 1  quart. 

Let  it  stand  for  one  week. 
Dose. — From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonfnl. 
Use. — This  preparation  is  employed  as  a  remedy  in  asthma  and  hysterics.  / 

— —  ! 

17.    TINCTURE    OF   COHOSH. 

Take  Black- Cohosh  root  (Macroiys racemosa) 3  ounces. 

Proof  Spirits  or  Wine 1  quart. 

Let  it  stand  for  a  week. 

Dose. — A  small  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Use. — It  is  beneficial  in  obstinate  coughs,  rheumatism,  and  impurity  of  the  blood; 
also  in  obstructed  menstruation,  fluor-albus,  and  other  uterine  afiections.  Dr.  Morrow, 
of  Cincinnati,  depends  almost  exclusively  on  tkis  tincture  for  the  treatment  of  all  this 

dass  of  diseases. 

♦ 

18.    TINCTURE   OF   FOXOLOYE. 

Take  Foxglove-leaves  (Digitalis  purpurea) ^ 1  ounce. 

Proof  Spirits 1  pint. 

Digest  for  one  week,  and  strun. 

Dose. — From  fifteen  to  twenty  drops,  to  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  pars- 
ley-tea. 

Use. — This  tincture  is  recommended  in  inflammatory  diseases.  It  lessens  the  pulse, 
by  diminishing  arterial  excitement,  and  thereby  prevents  the  necessity  of  blood-letting. 
It  is  attended  with  excellent  eflfect  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  it  is  also  very  valuable 
in  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  particularly  in  all  diseases  of  the  heart  attended  with  pain, 
palpitation,  6cc. 

♦ 

19.    TINCTURE   OF   HELLEBORE. 

Take  White  Hellebore  (Veratrum  album) 1  ounce. 

White  Wine 1  pint. 

Infuse  for  ten  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 
Dose. — From  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  may  be  given  every  two  hours  in  painful  cases. 


V  TUB  ASmracAS  paAcrtcc  otr'MfiDlCTKS* 

Ute.  —  Thi>  tincture  has  been  highly  rccoiiimoD<3ei]  in  goot  aod   rhemaatisin.    It 
nated  that  even  one  or  two  <lro|i<  have  immediatply  CQTed  a  fit  of  the  gout.     The  pat 
ccted  taay  be  bathed  with  a  stroog  JccoctioD  of  the  tame  article, 

30.     SUDORIFIC    TINCTURE BWEATINO    Om    RED    DROPS. 

Take  Ipecac  (Cephitiii*  iptcacaanha) 3  ounces. 

Saffron  (Cmirta  offinnaliij 2  ooncea. 

Camphor  ( Laurta  camphora) 3  onnces. 

Virginia  Snake-root  ( ArUtolorhia  terpentana) Soddccs. 

Opmm  (Papav^  t<^niftnm) 2o™c«. 

HoUanJa  Gin  or  Jamaica  Spirita Sqaaits. 

Let  it  Btaod  for  two  weeks,  and  filter. 

Doit. — One  teaapoonfal,  given  in  a  tumbler  of  eatnep-tea,  ereiy  hcnir  or  two,  t£l  i 
produces  perspiratinn. 

Uk.  —  This  medicine  ia  probalily  nnsnrpassed  in  fal filling  the  indie atioo  forwhieki 
is  given,  which  is  generally  to  prodnce  free  perspiration.  One  or  two  doses,  aided  b 
warm  infoaions  and  bathing  the  feet,  cnasc  a  copinos  aweating,  and  at  the  same  time  it  i 
almost  BDre  ui  relieve  pain.  Hence  it  ia  usffnl  in  a  variety  of  disea»es ;  in  pleaiii; 
fever,  inflammation,  &c..  I  know  nf  no  medicine  ao  certain  in  its  operatioD.  I  shoali!  b 
mach  gratified  to  find  the  same  effect  from  some  native  plant.  Perhaps  the  sweat'tin 
( Polanoniuni  reptant),  of  Ohio,  will  falfil  (he  same  indications;  it  is  called  Greek  tbIc 
rian,  absceas-root,  &c.    These  drop*  have  also  been  found  very  valuable  in  dyaentar. 

21.   WINE-TI.VCTURB. 

Take  Peruvian  BaA  (dnchima  o^cinatis) 2  otinces. 

Wild-Cherry  haA  (Prunus  rirginiana) 1  ounce. 

Cinnamon  (Laurui  cinnamomumj 1  inxa. 

Cloves  (Eugenia  caiyophyllalaj 1  dram. 

Nutmeg  (Myrittiea  motchala) I  dram. 

Snlphar  (Sulphttr  Mublirnalum) I  oance. 

Wine 3  quarts. 

Let  it  stand  a  anfGcient  time  to  extract  the  strength. 
Dote.  —  A  wineglaasful  every  two  or  three  hours. 

Uk.  —  We  have  found  this  tincture  an  almost  infallible  cure  for  intermittent  fever  c 
fever  and  agae,  after  snllable  evacaants.  It  removes  the  disease  when  all  other  mean 
fail.  Up  to  the  present  period  (May,  1850),  I  find  this  the  best  medicine  for  fever  an 
agne  of  any  with  which  I  am  acqnsinted.  In  two  cases  which  have  occurred  within 
few  days,  this  tincture  removed  the  paroxysms,  where  other  remedies  had  proved  of  a 
avail  i  in  ane  inatance,  the  patient  had  been  under  homoaopathic  treatment  for  months. 

22.     ANTI-SPASMODIC    TINCTURE. 

Take  Tincture  of  Lobelia  (Lobelia  inflala) 1  pint. 

Tincture  of  Capsicum  (Capsicum  baccatum) I  pint. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Lady's  Slipper  (Faltriana  (^cinalit) 3  gills. 

Mil,  and  bottle  for  use. 

Dole.  —  From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tables pooaful,  in  a  gill  cf  water  or  herb. tea;  tob 
given  every  twenty  minutes. 

Use.  —  Dr.  BiHith,  of  Alabama,  states  that  he  has  found  the  above  preparation  an  infal 
lible  remedy  for  fever  and  ague.  He  gives  a  teaspoonful  jost  before  the  cold  stage  o 
the  disease,  repenting  the  dose  every  twenty  minutes  until  nausea  or  vomiting  take 
jilace.     It  is  also  ti^commendcd  for  fits,  spasms,  and  all  violent  attacks  of  diseaae ;  Hid  i 
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tupended  animatioii  from  drowning,  hanging,  lightning,  cnr  any  other  cance ;  likewise 
good  in  cases  where  poisonous  substances  have  been  taken. 

23.    TINCTURE   OF   CICUTA. 

Take  Cicnta-leaves  (Conium  maculatum) 2  ounces. 

Cider-Brandy  or  Alcohol 1  pint. 

Mix,  and  digest  for  one  week ;  then  strain,  and  express  the  liquor. 

Use.-^Thh  forms  an  excellent  outward  application  for  indurated  tumors  of  the  breast 
and  other  parts.  I  have  recently  been  prescribing  for  an  extraordinary  enlarged  tamor 
of  die  breast,  for  which  I  kept  the  parts  we^  with  this  tincture,  with  the  occasional  use 
of  bittersweet-ointment. 

24.    COMPOUND   TINCTURE   OF   VALERIAN.  • 

Take  Skullcap  (SculUiaria  lateriflora) 4  ounces. 

Yellow  Lady*s  Slipper  ( Cypripedium  puhescens) 4  ounces. 

Best  French  Brandy 1  quart. 

Bruise  the  plants,  and  add  to  the  brandy. 

Dose. — From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonfnl  occasionally,  in  sweetened  water. 
Use. — This  tincture  is  beneficial  in  all  nervous  diseases. 

25.    BALM-OF-GILEAD   TINCTURE. 

'  Take  Balm-of-Oilead  buds,  bruised  ( Balsamodendron  gileadense). . .  2  ounces. 
Best  Jamaica  Spirits 1  quart. 

Digest  for  a  few  days. 

Dose. — From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tabiespoonful,  in  sweetened  water. 

Use. — This  is  a  good  remedy  for  colds,  coughs,  and  pain  in  the  breast.  Many  persons 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  its  employment. 

26.    VINEGAR   OF   COLCHICUM. 

Take  Colchicum-bulbs,  fresh  (Colchicum  autumnale) 1  ounce. 

Vinegar ^ 16  fl.  ounces. 

Proof  Spirits 1  fl.  ounce. 

Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar  for  three  days  in  a  covered  glass  vessel ;  press,  strain, 
and  set  away,  that  the  dregs  may  subside :  then  add  the  spirit  to  the  clear  liquor. 

Dose. — From  half  a  dram  to  two  drams,  frequently  repeated. 

Use. — This  preparation  is  preferred  by  Scadamore  to  any  other  for  gout.  He  recom- 
mends magnesia  to  be  combined  Mrith  it,  to  saturate  the  acid. 

27.   TONIC-TINCTURE. 

Take  Old  Cider 4  gallons. 

White-Oak  bark  (Qnercus  alha) 10  ounces. 

Horseradish-root  (CochUaria  armoracia) 1  pound. 

Seneka  Snake-root  (Poly gala  senega) 6  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  Iron  (Ferri  carhonas) 6  ounces. 

Golden-Seal  root  (Hydrastis  canadensis) 4  ounces. 

Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsicum  haccatum) 2  oances. 

Bndse  all  fine,  and  add  the  cider ;  let  it  be  shaken  up  every  day  for  eight  or  ten  days. 

Pose. "^F or  an  adult,  half  or  two  thirds  of  a  wineglassfnl  three  times  a  day ;  for  chil- 
dreiif  according  to  diflir  tfs* 
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Uie.  —  A  sore  remedy  for  imonoittenl  fever,  debility,  and  an  impnvembed  * 
blood.     It  is  also  excellent  in  obetructed  menses,  and  for  dropsy,  worms,  Su. 

The  preceding  formola  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Smith,  of  tbu  d 
judicious  [ihysician  of  reformed  practice. 


^ 


28.    STIMULATING   DROPS,   nOT   OROFS,   TINCTURE   OV    CAPStCITH. 

Take  Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsicum  baccalum) 1  onnot 

Best  French  Brandy 1  jrint.    i 

Mix  and  digest.  J 

Doie. — From  one  half  to  a  teBspoonfal,  in  plenty  of  sveetened  water.  If  neeeM 
repeat  the  dose. 

Use.  —  Good  intern  oily  and  externally;  it  ia  excellent  for  cholera,  colic,  paia  ia  { 
stomach  and  bowels,  cold  and  languid  circulation,  Sic.  ReceDtly  a  patient  celled  « i 
for  medical  aid,  to  whom  I  gave  most  of  our  ordinary  remediea  withooi  any  brad 
6nelly,  I  adminietered  (he  tincture  of  capsicum,  which  immediately  removed  the  paia 


29. 


OF    RL ODD-ROOT. 

I  canadenat) 


.  1  imit.     J 


Take  Blood-root,  bmieed  (Sanguin 

Cider-Brandy  or  Whisky 

Mix,  put  it  in  a  warm  place,  and  digest  for  a  week ;  then  filter. 

Dose.  —  From  one  half  to  a  teaapooofal  three  times  a  day,  taken  in  boneyoriagi 
In  bleeding  at  the  langa,  it  may  be  adiotnisteied  every  two  hoars  antil  nausea  i»  pn 

Ust.  —  This  preparation  ia  very  valoable  in  pulmonary  diseases,  and  particnlai^  i 
bleeding  at  the  lungs.  I  recently  met  a  person  who  inrotmcd  me  that  it  arrEtted  •  IH 
orrhage  at  the  lungs  speedily  in  a  very  unfavorable  case.  It  ia  nsefnl  IJkewiae  ia  ■■■ 
complaints,  especially  in  jaundice,  and  is  also  a  good  purifier  of  the  blood. 

30.     OOUFQUND    TINCTURE    OF    SARROW, 

Take  Tincture  of  Yarrow  flowers  and  lops  (AchilUa  miUefaliuntJ J  odbc«. 

Garden  Celandine  (Oididnnum  majut) 1  oomw. 

Proof  Spirits I  qnaiL 

Mix.  and  digest. 

Use.  —  Excellent  in  all  erysipelatous,  cutaneous,  and  herpetic  aSections.  Ia  oaa 
of  recent  occurrence,  it  removed  all  the  symptoms  of  salt-rheum  by  a  few  ap 
It  is  remarkably  efficacious  in  pain  nnd  swelling  of  the  gums,  face,  icc. 

31.  "  heartVbabb." 

Take  English  Valerian  (Valeriana  oj^nnalhj S  potutdb 

Saffron  (Crocus  offidnalit) J  pound. 

Aloes  (Aloe  tocotarina) ,     1  pooad. 

Sulpharic  Ether  r'.StA^rti  su^pAurtcunt^ 8  pmutda. 

Alcohol  (Spiritiu  rcetifiratut) 3|  gaUcaa. 

Mask  (Moschui  motchiferui) sj  mtneea. 

Oil  of  BergBtnot  ^CV(n«  limetla) — I  ovaee. 

Oil  of  Lavender  (Lavcndala  tpira) . .  Ij  oiutcea. 

Dose.  —  A  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day,  in  half  a  wineglasafdt  of  water. 
Uir.  —  This  is  one  of  the  secret  remediea  sold  in  some  parts  of  the  conniry  K>  a  gl 
extent,  and  ia  very  highly  reoomraended  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  pi 
tations,  fie. 
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33.    COMPOUND   TINCTURE    OP   IRON. 

Take  Subcarbonate  of  Iron  (Ferri  suhearbonas) 1  pound. 

Muriatic  Acid  (Acidum  muriaticum) 1  qoart. 

Alcohol  (Spiritus  rectificatua) 3  qnarts. 

Ponr  the  acid  upon  the  iron  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  shake  the  mixtnre  occasionally  for  three 
days ;  then  set  it  aside,  that  the  dregs  may  subside ;  lastly,  add  the  alcohol,  and  filter. 

Dost.  —  From  ten  to  fifteen  drops,  three  times  a  day,  in  sweetened  water. 

Jjg^,  —  This  makes  a  beautiful  and  efficacious  compound.  It  is  a  valuable  tonic  in 
dyspepsia  and  female  complaints.  w.  R.  Msad. 

33.  Thomson's  ''third  preparation." 

Take  Lobelia-seeds,  pulverized  (Lohdia  inflata) 2  ounces. 

Cayenne  Pepper,  pulverized  (Capsicum  haccatutn) w...  2  ounces. 

Nerve-Powder  ( Cypripedium  pubescens) 1  ounce. 

Put  them  into  a  pint  of  No.  6  (see  next  formula),  shake  them  well  together,  and  preserve 
it  closely  corked  for  use. 

Use, — This  is  for  the  most  violent  attacks  of  disease,  such  as  tetanus  or  lockjaw,  hy- 
drophobia, drowning,  fits,  spasms,  and  all  cases  of  suspended  animation.  In  all  cases 
where  the  jaws  are  set,  pour  this  into  the  mouth,  between  the  cheek  and  teeth,  and  the 
muscles  will  relax,  and  the  mouth  soon  come  open.  It  goes  through  the  system  like 
electricity,  giving  heat  and  life  to  every  part.  Samuel  Thomson. 

■  • 

34.  Thomson's  hot  drops,  or  ''no.  6." 

Take  Spirits  of  Wine 1  gallon. 

Gum-Myrrh,  pulverized  (BaUamodendron  myrrha) 1  pound. 

Cayenne  Pepper  (Capsicum  baccatum) 1  ounce. 

Put  them  into  a  stone  jug,  and  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  kettle  of  water,  leaving  the 
jug  uncorked.  It  may  be  prepared  without  boiling  by  letting  it  stand,  and  shaking  it  two 
or  three  times  a  day  for  a  week,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Dose, — From  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tablespoonful,  in  a  little  hot  water,  or  given  in  other 
medicine. 

Use, — These  drops  are  to  remove  pain  and  prevent  mortification,  either  internally  or 
externally.  They  may  be  used  to  bathe  with  in  all  cases  of  external  swellings  or  pain. 
It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  rheimfiatism,  in  which  case  take  a  teaspoonful ;  also  bathe 
the  parts  affected.  It  will  relieve  headache,  by  taking  a  dose,  bathing  it  on  the  head, 
and  snuffing  it  up  the  nose.  It  is  good  for  bruises,  sprains,  swollen  joints,  and  old  sores ; 
it  will  allay  inflammation,  reduce  swellings,  ease  pain,  and  produce  a  tendency  to  heaL 
There  is  scarcely  a  complaint  in  which  this  may  not  be  used  to  advantage.  It  is  the 
best  preservative  against  mortification  I  have  ever  found. 

For  bathing  in  rheumatism  or  itch,  or  for  any  other  external  application,  add  one  quar- 
ter part  of  spirits  of  turpentine ;  and  for  sprains  or  bruises,  a  small  quantity  of  camphor 

and  nerve-ointment  may  be  added.  Samuel  Thomson. 

■  • 

35.   tincture  of  aconite. 

Take  Monkshood  (Aconitum  napellus) 4  ounces. 

Diluted  Alcohol  (Spiritus  lenuior) 1  quart. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  filter. 

Dose, — Five  drops  three  times  a  day. 

Use. — In  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  &:c.  The  effects  should  be  corcfiilly  watched.  It 
is  also  employed  as  an  embrocation  to  the  painful  parts  by  meuns  of  a  small  piece  of 
sponge,  with  a  handle  attached. 
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36.  TINCTURE  or  LARKsruB  seed. 

Take  Larkspur-seed  (Delphinium  eoiuolida) ., 1  (Mince. 

Diluted  Alcohol  (Spirilut  ttnuior) 1  pint. 

Mix,  and  macerate  several  days,  and  then  filler.  I 

Dote. — From  ten  to  rwenty  drops  three  times  a  day,  ] 

Uie.  —  This  preparation  is  administered  in  Gpasraodic  asthma.  And   is  aUo  appUaC 

the  head  to  destroy  venmo.  a 

'  t 

Take  Lobelia,  powdereJ  (Lobelia  infiata) 4  ooncea. 

Vinegar . . 6  gill>- 

Mix,  macerate  for  twelve  hours,  and  displace  until  twenty-four  fluid  ounce*  are  (AlM 
naing  diluted  vinegar  to  expel  the  last  jmrtion. 

Dbk.  —  The  dose  may  bo  the  tame  as  that  of  the  tincture. 
Uu. — This  is  beneficial  in  cases  where  lobelia  is  indicated. 


Tt  is  also  apifld 


A-TINCTURE. 

Take  Belladonna-Ienves  (Alrapa  belladonna) 4  »»«.„ 

Diluted  Alcohol  (Spirilus  Un-uior) I  qout.       4 

Mix,  and  macerate  for  two  weeks ;  then  express  and  filter.  I 

Dosf From  fifteen  to  thirty  dropa. 

Use.  —  This  tincture  is  useful  in  cases  where  the  herb  is  indicated, 
extcmally  to  relieve  pai-n, 

39.     TINCTBBE    FOR    DEBILITY. 

Take  Tincture  of  Wormwood  (Artemisia  absinlhium) (  ottnce. 

Compound  EHxir  of  Orange-peel  (Cilrui  aarantitmj i  ouooe. 

Essence  of  Peppermint  (Mentha  piperita) 2  drama. 

Mix,  and  digest  well. 

Doae Sixty  drops  three  times  a  day. 

Vte. — This  is  en  excellent  tunic  preparation,  and  is  very  naefnl  Id  low  of  appetil 
debility,  and  indigestion. 


TROCHES. 


n  there  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  i 


Tkocees,  or  tuppoiitoriet,  are  solid  remedies,  of  a  conical  fonn,  ioteaded  to  be  ii 
duced  into  the  rectum,  am' 
lanti  and  discatieots. 

1.    PILE-TROCHES. 

Take  Aloes  (Aloe  meotorina) J  ounce. 

Garo-M.yttb  ( BaUairwdendrun  myrrha) )  oudcc. 

j  Castile-Soap  shavings , ^  oance. 

'  Sugar  of  Lead  (Aceta*  plumbi) j  ounce. 

Oxyde  of  Copper  (Acetea  cupri) |  oirace. 

Our  Vegetable  Caustic  (see  Cadstics) )  onnce. 

Pulverize,  and  add  two  quarts  of  molasses ;  then  put  (he  whole  into  an  iron  tbsmI,  I 
simmer  until  ihe  mass  becomes  sufficiently  hard  to  form  into  troches  of  a  convenitnl  ■ 
for  iatrodaction  into  the  rectum. 

t7se.  — One  or  two  introduced   up  the  rectum  daily,  are  excellent  for  the  pilea.  ■ 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  bleeding  pilea. 
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2.   OPIUM-BUPPOSITOEIKS. 

Take  Turkey  Opium,  soft  (Papaver  iomniferum). q.  t. 

Form  it  into  the  proper  conical  shape,  of  the  thickness  of  a  common  quill,  and  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  long ;  dip  it  in  olive-oil,  and  introduce  it  up  the  bowel. 

Use. — These  are  given  in  severe  cases  where,  from  vomiting  or  other  causes,  no  ano- 
dyne can  be  taken.  They  may  also  be  employed  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  introduce 
anodynes  by  enema. 


WASHES. 

Washes,  or  lotions f  are  certain  liquids  in  which  are  suspended  medicinal  agents,  and 
are  designed  principally  for  external  use.  They  may  be  used  as  mere  fomentations  to 
soothe  pain  and  remove  inflammation,  as  a  mode  of  introducing  medicinal  substances  into 
the  system,  or  as  revulsive  agents,  according  to  their  nature  and  composition. 


1.  OPHTHALMIC    OR   COOLING   WASH. 

Take  Borax  (Sodte  horas) 1  ounce. 

Rain  or  Spring  Water 1  quart. 

Mix,  and  let  it  stand  for  twelve  hours. 

Use* — This  forms  a  very  cooling  and  useful  wash  for  all  kinds  of  inflammation,  par- 
ticularly of  the  eyes ;  also  for  sore  and  inflamed  nipples,  canker,  and  sore  mouth  and 
throat.    It  may  be  applied  freely  and  often. 

2.  RKPEIOERANT   LOTION   OE  WASH. 

Take  Sugar  of  Lead  (Acetas  plumhi) 1  dram. 

Rain- Water 1  pint. — Mix. 

Use. — This  wash  is  cooling  and  serviceable  in  inflammation. 

— •— 

3.  HERPETIC   WASH. 

Take  Poke-root  (Phytolacca  decandria) 1  ounce. 

Lobelia  (Lobelia  inflata) ^ 1  ounce. 

Yellow  Dock  (Rumex  crispus) 1  ounce. 

Pulverize,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  the  powder  to  a  pint  of  spirits. 

Use. — This  is  employed  in  bathing  for  eruptions  of  the  skin :  apply  often. 

♦ 

4.  ALKALINE    WASH. 

Take  weak  ley  made  of  hickory-ashes,  or,  as  a  substitute,  a  teaspoonful  of  sal-a3ratus 
to  one  quart  of  rain-water.  . 

Use. — These  washes  are  remarkably  efficacious  in  fevers,  by  bathing  the  surface 
{  en  with  them.  Extraordinary  benefit  attends  this  practice,  equal  if  not  superior  to 
X  lat  resulting  from  the  administration  of  internal  medicine. 

5.    YELLOW   WASH. 

Take  Borax-Water  (Sod^e  horas) 1  pint. 

Muriate  of  Mercury  (Hydrargyrum  ammoniatum) 1  dram. — Mix. 

Use. — This  wash  is  much  employed  by  allopathic  physicians  as  a  mild  and  cleansing 
caustic  in  the  treatment  of  venereal  ulcers,  for  which  it  is  signally  beneficial.  I  now  sub- 
stitute other  remedies,  however,  and  it  is  discarded  by  eclectic  practitioners  generally. 
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6.   SjILine  wash. 

TikeFinoSilt 1  oonce. 

Proof  Spirit!  (Spiritiu  laitiior) )  pint. 

Vinegar ,.  i  pint, 

Rsia- Water }  pint — Mix.^ 

Uie. — This  nukes  a  good  refrigerant  wash  for  many  species  of  infianun 
are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it,  psiticalarly  in  injlBmniatian  of  the  brain,  dropsy  of  Al 
bead,  See.  Sometimes  it  is  applied  tepid,  at  other  times  cool,  but  seldom  absolutely  cold, 
except  in  very  nrgent  caaes. 

7.     ASTRINGENT    WASH. 

Take  Hemlock'bark,  drie'l  (Pinug  ranoJtnni) I  miDce. 

Sumach-rool  bark  (Rhut  glabra) 1  oance. 

Witch-Hazel  bark  ( Haixamelh  vi'ginka) ]  ounce. 

White-Oak  bark  (Quercus  alba) 1  ovnce. 

Mix,  and  make  a  strong  decoction. 

Use — This  is  a  useful  preparation  to  inject  in  fluor-albua,  and  also  to  wash  the  pa 
in  falling  of  the  bowel  and  womb. 

8.    LODELIA-WAatl. 

Take  Lobelia  herb  and  capsules  (Lobelia  infiala) 1  onnce. 

Boiling  Water I  gill. 

S[i\nta  (Spiritus  ttnvioT) .  I  gilL 

Let  it  Gtand  for  one  week,  and  strain. 

Use. — It  may  be  applied  to  inflamed  and  soro  eyes,  erysipelas,  tetter,  fee. 

9.     MCRIATIC-ACID    LOTION. 

Take  Mariatic  Acid  (Addiim  miitiaticwm) 1  nance. 

Water , 16  onncea.  — Mix. 

Ust —  Recommended  aa  a  wash  for  chilblains,  and  in  cbks  of  leprosy  and  other  cntft- 
neoos  diseases. 

10.  . 

Take  Creasote  (Creaaolum) j  dram. 

Water S  ouncea.— Mia. 

Uie.  —  This  preparation  is  a  very  good  wash  in  psora,  &c. 


11.    ACONITB-LOnON. 

Take  Tincture  of  Acomite  fAconitam  napeUua) )  ounce. 

Cicuta-juice  (Ctmium  maei/Ialum) (  ODiree. 

Mix,  and  make  a  lotion. 
Use.  —  This  is  exceedingly  useful  applied  ovci  the  scat  of  the  pain  in  tic'duloreox. 


12. 

Take  Tobacco  fiVicairana  tabaeum) 3  to  4  dram. 

Boiling  Water 1  pint. 

Mix  and  infuse. 

Use.-~T]ii»  is  employed  as  a  wash  in  psora,  and  is  to  he  nsed  with  great  caotioo.     i^ 
gill,  applied  by  injectjon,  has  cured  strangulated  hernia,  and  restored  snpprcMcd  uiink 
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13.   Mackenzie's  solution. 

Take  Nitrate  of  Silver  (Argenti  nitras) 1  scruple. 

Distilled  Water  (Aqua  disHUaia) 1  oonce. 

Mix  and  dissolve. 

Use. — This  lotion  is  employed  to  wash  the  throat  and  fauces  in  affections  of  those 
parts.  It  is  also  good  for  opacity  of  the  cornea,  to  be  applied  with  a  camei*s-hair  pencil. 
More  dilated,  it  likewise  forms  an  excellent  injection  for  all  purolent  discharges  from 
the  nteras. 

14.  IODINE-LOTION NO.  1. 

Take  Tincture  of  Iodine  (  Tinctvra  iodinii) ^fl.  ounce. 

Iodide  of  Ircm  (Ferri  iodidum) 12  grains. 

Chloride  of  Antimony  (Antimonii  chloridum) ^  onnce. 

Mix,  and  form  a  wash. 

Use, — This  is  employed  as  an  application  to  corns,  by  means  of  a  camel Vhair  pencil, 
after  the  com  has  been  pared. 

15.  IODINE-LOTION NO.  2. 

Take  Iodine  (lodinum) 1  to2  grains. 

Alcohol  (Spiritus  rectificalus) Ifl.  dram. 

Water 1  pint.  " 

Mix,  and  form  a  wash. 
Use. — This  is  employed  as  an  application  or  wash  to  scrofulous  ulcers.  i 

— • —  I 

16.   POTASSIUM-WASH. 

Take  Sulphnret  of  Potassium  (Potassii  svlphureium) 1  ounce. 

Water ^pint. 

Mix  and  dissolve. 

Use. — Employed  as  a  wash  in  herpetic  and  other  cutaneous  eruptions. 

♦ 

17.    AQUA-PURA   WASH. 

Take  pure  cold  or  Spring- Water q.  s. 

Bathe  the  eyes,  face,  neck,  and  feet,  daily,  and  occasionally  the  whole  surface,  with  a 
little  soap  or  ley  added. 

Use. — Excellent  refrigerant,  tonic,  detergent,  &c.  The  water  is  also  to  be  freely 
taken  internally,  particularly  in  febrile  diseases. 


18.   HAIR-DTE. 

Take  Silver  (Argentum) 2  drams. 

Steel  Filings  (Ferrifilum) i  ounce. 

Nitric  Acid  (Acidum  nitricum) 1  ounce. 

Rain- Water  (Aqua  pura) 6  oituces. 

Afix,  dissolve,  and  strain. 

Use. — To  be  applied  to  the  hair  by  means  of  a  clothes-brush. 


1 
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WATERS. 

Mkixcatkii  Watehb  ia  ■  terra  nsetl  by  the  United  Stntcs  Pbarmacoparm  to  d 

all  preparations  of  water  impregnated  with  tnediciDal  subgcanees.   not   appertaiDiiig  t 

other  cIbsmb  of  preparatioDS.     It  inclodea  the  DiSTrLLED  Watbbs  of  the  Bridsfa  col 

legea,  and  ia  a  moro  appropriate  deiignfttioii,  because  roaoy  of  the  latter  prcparatioiu  u 


the  water  hy  iritork 

'fa  by  this  proemi 
i|iluying  ibe  tmi^ 
ith  the  water.     In 
be  preferred.     Many  of  these 
when  dried  ;  but,  ir 


nut  distilled  waten,  but  are  made  with  an  esaenrial  oil  u 
or  Bgitatinn,  Do  dbtillation  being  employed. 

By  OUtiUaHon,  — There  are  two  modes  of  obtaining  medicated  w. 
Srst,  by  distilling  the  water  directly  olt'  the  substances ;  second,  by 
titl  oil  already  separated  from  the  vegetable,  and  dislilli 
most  cases,  where  the  fresh  plant  can  be  procured,  it  is  t 
sobstsnces  lose  their  volatile  oil  and  fragrant  properti 

the  oil  is  retained,  notwithstanding  desiccation.  Many  which  lose  the  oil  by  the  | 
of  drying,  retain  it  fully  for  a  length  of  time  when  preserved  by  being  beat  IdI: 
with  common  salt ;  and,  when  used  in  this  state,  aSbrd  vety  good  distilled  water 

Distilled  waters  are  apt,  sooner  or  later,  to  lose  their  aroma,  became  rooaldy,  I 
acquire  thereby  an  unpleasant  odor.  They  have  been  thought  to  keep  better  with  d 
addition  of  about  a  fortieth  part  of  rectified  spirit,  but  the  advantages  of  this  additiiai  ■ 
doubted  by  practical  men.  The  most  eHeclual  precaution  for  preserting  them 
pare  them  with  extremely  pure  natural  waters,  such  as  snow,  rain,  or  rety  G 
water,  free  of  Hnyunosubl  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  to  keep  them  in  black,  oi 
or  red  bottles.  A  better  mode  of  procedure  is  to  redistil  tbo  water  as  soon  as  any  cha^ 
is  perceived  in  it :  this  restores  its  original  odor,  and  renders  it  less  subject  to  alteratHK  J 

Another  method  of  making  medicated  waters  is  by  impregnating  the  water  with  1J 
volatile  oil,  by  tritarating  them  together  with  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  ■ 
filtering  to  remove  the  latter.  This  afibrds  an  excellent  product,  as  it  is  pure  and  pttm 
nent.     The  addition  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  merely  to  enable  the  operator  ■ 


produce  anch  a  mint 
Other  powders  act  i 


the  SI 


in  of  the  oil  i 


will  enable  water  tt; 
preferred  by  »■ 


Preparation.  —  By  means  of  a  forcing-pump,  throw  into  a  suits 
filled  with  water,  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  equal  to  five  times  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  ' 
Carbonic  acid  is  obtaineil  from  the  bard  carbonate  of  lime,  by  means  of  dilate  • 

PropCTiict.  —  Carbonic'icid  water  is  a  sparkling  liquid,  pofiseanng  an  agreeable,  [ 
gent,  acidulous  taste.     It  reddens  litmus  feebly,  and  is  precipitated  by  lime-water. 
impregnated  with  the  acid  gas  under  the  influence  of  pressure,  it  effervesces  s 
when  freed  from  restraint.     Hence,  to  preserve  its  briskness,  it  should  be  kept  ii 
well-corked  bottles,  placed  inverted  in  a  cool  situation.     Several  natural  water* 
similar  nature,  such  as  those  of  Seltzer,  Spa,  and  Pyrmonl ;  but  the  artificial  prepaialj(^ 
baa  the  advaniage  of  a  stronger  impregnation  with  the  acid  gas. 

2Jo*e.  — The  quantity  taken  need  only  be  regulated  by  the  reasonable  wishes  of  lihi 
patient. 

TJie.  —  Carbonic-acid  water  is  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  anti-emetic.     It  forms  a 
grateful  drink  to  febrile   patients,  allaying  thirst,  lessening  nausea  and  gastric  diitn 
and  promoting  the  secretion  of  none.     It  also  forms  a  very  convenient  vehicle  (ur  ti 
administration  of  magnesi  a,  the  carbonated  alkalies,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  the  m 
caiharricn  generally;  rendering  these  medicines  less  unpleasant  la  the  palate,  and,  in  ii 
table  stales  of  the  stomach,  increasing  the  chances  of  their  being  retuned.     Wfaeii 
for  this  purpose,  six  or  eight  fluid  ounces  will  be  sufficient. 
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2.   PEPPERMIBTT-WATER. 

Take  Peppermint,  dried  (Mentha  piperita) 2  pounds. 

Or  Oil  of  Peppermint  (Mentha  piperita) 2  drams. 

Proof  Spirit 7  fl.  ounces. 

Distilled  Water  (Aqtia  distiUata) 2  gallons. 

Distil  a  gallon.     When  the  fresh  herb  is  used  the  quantity  should  be  doubled. 
Use. — (See  next  formula.) 

3.    SPEARMINT- WATER. 

Take  Spearmint,  dried  (Mentha  viridis) 2  pounds. 

Or  Oil  of  Spearmint  (Mentha  viridis) 2  drams. 

Proof  Spirit 7  fl.  ounces. 

Distilled  Water  (Aqua  distUlata) 2  gallons. 

Distil  a  gallon.    When  the  fresh  herb  is  used  the  quantity  should  be  doubled. 

Use*  —  The  two  mint- waters  are  among  the  most  grateful  and  most  employed  of  this 
class  of  preparations.  Together  with  cinnamon- water,  they  are  used  in  this  country, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  as  the  vehicle  of  medicines  given  in  the  form  of 
mixture.  They  serve  not  only  to  conceal  or  qualify  the  taste  of  other  medicines,  but 
also  to  counteract  their  nauseating  properties.  The  peppermint-water  is  generally  thought 
to  have  a  more  pleasant  flavor  than  that  of  spearmint,  but  some  prefer  the  latter.  Their 
effects  are  the  same.  ^  Wood. 

4.   CAMPHOR- WATER. 

Take  Camphor  (Lawrus  camphora) 2  dramn. 

Alcohol  (Spirilus  reotificatus) 40  drops. 

Magnesia  (Magnesia) 1  dram. 

Distilled  Water  (Aqua  distiUata) 1  quart. 

Rub  the  camphor  first  with  the  alcohol,  afterward  with  the  magnesia,  and  lastly  with 
the  water  gradually  added ;  then  filter  through  paper. 

Dose* — It  is  usually  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls,  repeated  every  hour 
or  two  hours. 

Use. — Camphor- water  is  chiefly  employed  in  low  fevers  and  typhoid  diseases  attended 
with  restlessness,  slight  delirium,  or  other  symptoms  of  nervous  derangement  or  debility. 
It  has  this  advantage  over  camphor  in  substance,  that  the  latter  is  with  difficulty  dissolved 
by  the  liquors  of  the  stomach ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  cases  where  very  large  doses 
of  the  medicine  are  required.  Wood. 

5.   CINNAMON-WATER. 

Take  Oil  of  Cinnamon  (Laurus  cinnamomum) ^fl.  dram. 

Magnesia  (Magnesia) i  dram. 

Distilled  Water  (Aqua  distiUata) 1  quart. 

Rub  the  oil  of  cinnamon  first  with  the  magnesia,  then  with  the  water  gradually  added, 
and  filter  through  paper. 

Use. — Cinnamon-water  is  a  favorite  vehicle  with  many  practitioners  for  other  less 
pleasant  medicines,  but  should  be  used  cautiously  in  inflanunatory  affections.  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  it  is  sufficiently  strong  when  diluted  with  an  equal  measure  of  water. 

Wood. 
6.   ROSE-WATER. 

Take  fresh  hundred-leaved  Roses  (Rosa  centifolia) 6  pounds. 

Water q.  s. 

Diluted  Alcohol  (Spirilus  temdor) 4fl. ooncea. 
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PoQT  on  the  rosta  bo  much  water,  ihnt,  after  the  distillation,  safficimt  may  kbu 
prevent  empyreBina.     Then  distil  a  gallon,  anJ  add  the  dilotci)  alcohol. 

It  alinuld  be  observed  that,  in  the  Dumenclature  of  the  TTnited  States  PhariDMn 
the  term  "  Roaes"  implies  only  the  petals  of  the  flower.     These   are  directed  '    '  ' 
in  the  recent  state ;  but  when  preserved  by  being  incorporated  with  one  thirJ 
weight  of  common  salt,  thty  retain  their  odor,  and  afTord  a  water  equally  fraj 
that  prepared  from  the  fresh  flower. 

Use Rose-water,  when  properly  prepared,  has  ihe  delightful  perfume  of  the  n 

great  perfecrion.  It  is  most  snccessfully  made  on  D  large  scale.  Like  the  other  di« 
waters,  it  is  liable  to  spoil  when  kept;  and  ihc  alcohol  which  is  added  tn  presem 
incompatible  with  some  of  the  purposes  ta  which  the  water  is  applied,  atid  is  el4l 
to  reader  it  sour  by  promoting  the  aeetotu  fermentation.  It  is  beet,  tfaerefoi 
this  addiCioD,  and  to  sabstitnte  a  second  distillation.  This  distilled  water  ti  i 
ployed,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  odor,  in  collyria  and  other  Intinns.  It  is  whollyn 
talc  of  irritating  properties,  unless  when  it  contains  alcohol. 


WINKS. 

McniCATED  Wi.*«E9  are  made  from  either  the  juice  of  certain  fruits  properly  fei 
or  are  tinctures  in  which  the  menstruum  is  wine.  The  wine  ordered  to  be  employ^ 
the  United  States  and  British  Pharmacoposias  is  Sherry.  The  solvent  power  of  * 
on  vegetable  products  depends  on  the  water  Bpd  alcohol  they  contain ;  the  oElier  pfb 
pies  found  in  them  are  injurious  to  it  as  an  excipient,  the  mucilage  disposing  to  femu 
lion,  and  the  coloring  matters  and  tannin  often  decomposing  the  oetiTe  principles  of  I 
I'Fgetnble  sabslancea  dissolved  in  it.  On  this  account,  theiic  preparations  are  now  got 
tut  of  use,  and  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water,  of  the  proper  strength,  subsliluted  u  m 
vents.  These  can  always  be  made  of  definite  strength,  which  can  seldom  be  ■cnitii 
when  wine  is  used. 

Medicated  wines  are  made  by  maceration  or  displacement,     They  should  be  b 
well-cloaed  bottles,  and  in  a  cool  and  dark  place.  oum 

1.    MALAGA   WINE. 

Take  Common  Rniains  (  Vtlis  vinifcra) cj.  a. 

Water equal  ijnastily. 

Let  it  stand  and  soak  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  macerate  thoroughly  by  bcal 
put  under  a  strong  press  and  squeeze  out  the  liquid ;  then  add  a  small  qnantitv  of  •< 
strain,  put  in  a  cask  to  ferment,  and  rack  ofT  and  bottle. 

Ust.  —  This  makes  a  very  cheap  and  excellent  wine,  suitable  for  the  Retlaratm 
It  is  a  good  tonic,  and  may  be  taken  alooe,  in  the  same  manner  as  Malaga  cri 


other 


2.    ELDBR-BEIIBT   ^ 


Take  Elder-berries  fSamSucuj «tnarf«iMwJ 2btuhelt. 

Pure  Water  (Aqua  pura) q.  a. 

Let  it  stand  for  forty-eight  hoars ;  then  Ixnl  in  a  brass  kettle  for  twenty  minatehi 
strain  with  Bufticient  pressore  to  obtain  the  juice  withoat  bmimng  the  seed*  (which  wool 
impart  a  bitter  (aste  to  the  wine) ;  then  return  the  liquid  to  the  kettle,  add  twenty-fiv 
pounds  of  best  loaf-sugar;  stir  it  until  all  is  melted,  and  again  boil,  caiefolly  rFmavin, 
the  scam.  Cool  olT  in  a  wooden  vessel ;  when  milk-warm,  strain  through  a  wooDe 
strainer  into  the  barrel  in  which  it  is  intonded  to  be  kept,  adding  a  slice  of  toaslej  yeari 
bread,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  done  working,  observing  to  place  the  barrel  in  sach 
position  that  while  fermentiitg  it  will  work  oat  of  the  bang.    Whca  done,  adil  oa«  ooe 


v; 
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of  American  isinglass  and  ten  gallons  of  fourth-proof  French  brandy,  bnng  down  close, 
and  lay  away  in  a  good  cellar  until  mid-winter;  then  rack  off  into  another  cask,  and  yon 
will  have  a  better  wine  than  you  can  get  from  under  the  "  locks  of  importers."     Wambauch 
This  forms  an  admirable  menstruuox  for  all  our  powdered  compounds  for  bitters. 


3.     ELDER-BERRT    VINEGAR. 

A  superior  wine-vinegar  for  medical  use  may  be  made  by  covering  the  berries  (after 
the  wine  is  pressed  off)  with  rain-water,  and  letting  it  stand  four  days ;  then  draw  ofT 
into  a  vinegar-barrel,  and  add  mother  of  old  vinegar  or  brown  paper  dipped  in  yeast 
Set  away  in  a  warm  place  with  a  bottle  in  the  bung.  Wambadoh 


4.    OINOER-WINE. 

Take  ginger-roots,  green  (Amomum  zingiber) q,  g. 

Make  a  strong  deccKtion ;  sweeten  with  white  sugar,  add  yeast,  let  it  ferment,  and  decant. 
Use* — This  makes  a  valuable  stimulating  wine,  and  is  excellent  for  our  Wine  Bitters. 


5.     WINE    OP    WORMWOOD. 

Take  Wormwood  (Artemisia  absinthium) 2  parts. 

White  Wine .» 60  parts. 

Mix,  and  digest  four  days ;  then  express  and  filter. 
Dose. — One  fluid  ounce. 
Use. — This  is  a  very  good  stomachic  bitter,  and  may  be  also  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 


6.    WINE    OF   COLCHICUM. 

Take  Colchicum  seeds  or  roots,  bruised  (Colchicum  autumnale) 4  ounces. 

Sherry  or  Malaga  Wine 1  quart. 

Mix,  and  macerate  for  two  weeks ;  then  express  and  filter. 
Dose. — Fifteen  or  twenty  drops  three  times  a  day. 
Use. — This  wine  is  beneficial  in  gout  and  inflammatory  rhenmatiom. 


7.     WINE   OF    BRTONT. 

Take  Bryony-root,  bruised  (Bryonia  dioiea) 1  ounce. 

White  Wine 1  pint. 

Mix,  and  boil  gently ;  then  filter. 
Dose. — A  wineglassful  may  be  taken  occasionally. 
Use. — This  preparation  is  useful  in  the  treatment  of  dropsies,  &c. 


8.     WINE    OF    IPECACUANHA. 

Take  Ipecacuanha,  bruised  (CephaiUis  ipecacuanha) l  oimce. 

Tencriffe  or  Malaga  Wine 1  pint. 

Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  occamonal  agitation,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Dose.  —  The  dose  as  an  emetic,  for  an  adult,  is  a  fluid  ounce;  as  an  expectorant  and 
diaphoretic,  from  ten  to  thirty  drops.  A  fluid  dram  may  be  given  as  an  emetic  to  a  child 
one  or  two  years  old,  and  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  till  it  operates. 

Use. — Wine  of  ipecacuanha  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the  root,  and  may  be  used  at 
a  substitute  when  it  is  desirable  to  administer  the  medicine  in  a  liquid  form.  As  it  is 
milder,  without  being  less  efficacious  than  antimonial  wine,  it  is  preferable  as  an  emetic 
in  infantile  cases,  especially  as  the  antimonial  is  disposed  to  produce  griping  and  irritation 
of  the  bowels.    It  may  be  used  as  an  expectorant  and  diaphoretic. 
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ANTIDOTES    TO    CORROSIVE    POISO 


Thk  denmninatiaD  comtive  hsi  been  given  by  imicologicil  writers  to  t 
which  corrode,  irritate,  und  inSame,  the  textnre  of  the  parts  with  which  ihty  o 
contact:  and  under  ihis  tiame  are  included  the  various  prepamtiona  af  mrrcarv,  a^ipl 
arsenic,  vine,  gold  and  silver,  tec. ;  the  concentrated  acids,  viz.,  the  snljiburie.  oilri 
marialic,  phosphoric,  &c ;  and  the  varions  caustic  alkaliea,  potosti,  soda.  uiiJ  mmwil 
caustic  alkaline  earths,  lime,  barytes,  dec. 

The  general  elTect  of  corroaivo  poitons,  when  taken  in  fmall  rpantittes,  i|  to  pradae 
eicilenient  of  the  brain  and  heart,  temporary  or  durable,  or  to  act  aa  sedatives  on  tboa 
organs,  either  to  increase  the  customsry  aecretians  of  the  body,  or  to  diminisfa  iben 
Taken  in  larger  doaea,  ibey  often  destroy  life  very  suddenly.  In  some  caaes  the  prasM 
corrodes  the  memhraDea  of  the  stomach,  and,  acting  by  nympatby  an  the  brain,  heart,  md 
other  organs,  suspends  ibeii  functions;  in  other  cases,  the  poison  is  absorbed  and  canity 


!  consequence  of  tnflatnnialiaa 


it  different  circumstances,  death  ii 
the  stomach,  prodaced  by  the  corrosive  bi 

Sthptohs.  —  The  symptoms  produced  by  this  class  of  poisons  depend 
their  chemicai  action  npon  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  or  hy  their  cympatkif 
action  un  the  nervous  and  sangaiferoua  systems.     These  symptoms  are  more  or  lea  eq 
mon  to  all  the  corrosive  poiaons,  viz. :  constriction  and  heat  of  the  rnoDth,  topync.  asofB 
gus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  accompanied  with  excraciating  pain  in  those  organ*;  ar  ~ 
naiiSEn  and  vomiting,  aometimes  bloody ;  frecjuenl,  bloody  stools,  with  or  without  te 
maSi  stranguary,  and  dysoria ;  the  pulse  is  nsuBlly  small,  hard,  frequent,  and  ciften  all 
imperceptible;  the  extremities  are  sometimes  of  an  icy  coldness,  or  intentcly  hot: 
thirst  iuGxtingnishablc.     Purple  spots  or  miliary  eruptions  appear  over  the  whole  body 
a  andden  end  great  alteration  of  the  countenance  ensues ;  the  faculties  become  depnri^ 
loss  of  sight,  with  risas  eardoniuus  and  convulsions;  and  death  speedily  folIa< 

Geherai.  TaiiATHenT.  —  The  mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted,  in  case*  i 
by  corrosive  substances,  is,  la  endeavor  to  dilute  and  evacuate  the  poisonous  substance  i 
speedily  as  possible,  by  either  emeitca  or  the  stomach-pump  (thia  treatment,  howen 
must  in  every  case  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  poison  taken,  but  the  pomp  shoij 
not  be  resorted  to  except  in  instances  of  extreme  nrgency] ;  and  then  to  irliere  the  VM 
ous  symptoms  by  evacuants  and  anti-spasmodics ;  and  by  strictly  employing  tbs  ut 
phlogistic  method,  to  rcJuca  inflsramatory  symptoms.  In  cases  where  antidotes  can  I 
safely  given  (as  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  oxalic  acid),  not  a  moment  shoald  be  IcMti 
administering  them. 


Trtatment. — If  eggs  can  be  readily  procured,  the  whites  of  several  shoald  be  bei 
up  with  water,  and  the  patient  should  swallow  several  glassfula  of  the  liqaor.  If  a 
can  not  be  procured,  ho  niay  take  large  draughts  of  ingared  water,  warm  water  al 
temperature  of  35  or  30°>  or  decoction  of  idmas  or  marshmallow  root  or  leaves,  or  i 
gelatinnos  broth.  Our  Emetic  Powders  should  be  administered  to  proniote  TaBUtiM 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  poison  will  be  evacuated.  Should  symptoms  of  gutritis.  ootifl 
tis.  or  peritonitis,  supervene,  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.  biAh  intcmal  and  cit«rnal,  i 
tie  had  recourse  to ;  emollient  and  anodyne  clysters  shot^ld  be  exhibited,  and  focDeni 
to  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  and  every  other  means  iisnally  employed  to  reduce  t 
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2.  LEAD. 


TS'eatmenU—^ln  cases  of  poisoniDg  with  any  of  the  salts  of  lead  taken  into  the  stomach 
(of  which  the  most  poisonous  is  the  carbonate,  or  white  lead^  and  the  least  so  the  acetate, 
or  sugar  of  lead),  the  best  antidote  is  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  (this  sulphate 
being  a  true  antidote  to  the  acetate  of  lead).  The  patient  ought  to  take  copious  draughts 
of  water,  containing  half  an  ounce  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  a  pint  of  water ;  or,  if 
that  is  not  to  be  had,  soda  or  i>otash  may  be  substituted.  After  which,  castor-oil  or  senna, 
combined  with  jalap,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  manna,  may  be  administered ;  with  anodyne, 
emollient,  or  cathartic  clysters,  according  to  circumstances. 


3.    ARSENIC. 

TrtatmtnU — The  means  to  be  made  use  of  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  recommended  for  corrosive  sublimate,  namely,  in  administering  large 
quantities  of  warm  water,  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey  ;  decoctions  of  mallow  or  lin- 
seed, to  promote  vomiting,  as  above,  and  by  tickling  the  throat  with  the  finger ;  where 
vomiting  does  not  take  place,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  stomach-pump.  Inflammatory 
symptoms  must  be  subdued  by  general  means,  as  noticed  under  the  head  corrosive  sub- 
limate. 


4.    COPPER. 

Treatment, — Rich  solutions  of  sugar  (which  acts  chemically  upon  the  preparations  of 
copper)  in  water  should  be  copiously  drank,  by  which  means  the  deleterious  action  of 
the  poison  will  be  very  much  weakened,  and  the  stomach,  being  filled  with  fluid,  will 
greatly  promote  vomiting.  If  sugar  can  not  be  immediately  procured,  the  patient  must 
be  plied  with  warm  water,  or  even  cold  water,  or  with  emollient  decoctions  (such  as 
slippftry  elm,  &^.),  or  broth,  and  vomiting  promoted  by  irritating  the  throat  with  the 
finger  or  a  feather.  Emetics  may  be  administered ;  the  stomach-pump  may  be  employed 
in  those  cases  where  vomiting  can  not  be  excited. 

If  the  poison  has  been  some  time  swallowed,  and  we  may  suppose  already  entered  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  if  the  patient  has  already  vomited  considerably,  and  has  been  labor- 
ing under  violent  colic,  we  must  abstain  from  provoking  the  vomiting  afresh,  which  would 
be  useless,  and  even  attended  with  danger.  Cooling,  mucilaginous,  and  oily  drinks,  ought 
to  be  employed,  and  continued  until  the  principal  symptoms  be  relieved.  Where  inflam- 
mation of  the  viscera  has  made  its  appearance,  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  with  warm 
baths,  emollient  fomentations,  &c.,  must  be  vigorously  employed. 


5.     OXALIC    ACID. 


Treatment. — The  first  object  should  be  to  weaken  the  activity  of  the  poison,  by 
administering  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  water,  or  magnesia  and  water.  (Chalk  may  bo 
considered  an  antidote  to  oxalic  acid,  as  it  chemically  combines  with  the  acid,  and  formi 
an  oxalate  of  lime  which  is  perfectly  inert.  Magnesia  also  chemically  combines  with  the 
oxalic  acid  and  forms  oxalate  of  magnesia,  an  inert  substance,  but  more  soluble  than  the 
oxalate  of  lime.)  Should  no  spontaneous  vomiting  take  place,  the  stomach-pump  may 
be  employed,  or  an  emetic  administered  ;  but,  previous  to  either,  the  chalk  or  magnesia 
and  water  should  be  given.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  administering  this  antidote,  the 
effects  of  the  acid  being  so  rapid,  that  little  time  is  afforded  for  counteracting  them  by 
remedial  arts.    After  the  locd  effects  of  the  poison  have  been  counteracted,  purgatives 


ahouM  be  given  to  carry  off  ihi 
cordials,  end  opium. 
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7.    HYDROCTAN'IC   C 


ACID. 


T^catmtnt.  —  Tbe  efTecta  of  prussic  acid  are  in  general  so  pcnrerfiU,  and  pre 
qaickly  fatal,  that  1itl]e  or  no  time  is  allowed  for  remedial  agents.  Wlien,  howeve 
j,  the  most  active  slimalants  (aach  b»  ammonia)  should  be  instantly  odn 
tered,  with  cold  aHuslon,  and  tbe  same  treatment  paraaed  as  recommended  to  cai 
poisoning  by  the  other  narcotic  poisons. 


8,     CANTB ABIDES    C 

Trcalminl.  —  The  free  nse  of  diluents,  as  milk,  almond -emalsioii.  barley-waler,  a 
other  mncilaginous  drinks,  should  be  immediately  employed  to  moderate  the  action  of  I 
pcnson ;  wliile  the  VBriona  syraplmns  roust  be  treated  according  to  general  prindplea. 


REMARKS. 


1 


U.NDER  the  head  of  Pbahmact,  I  have  given  a  great  variety  of  formalas.  TbOT 
added  besides  my  own  I  hnvo  taken  from  the  most  reliable  aDtborities.  Anung  od>n 
,  I  have  obtained  several  valaable  recipes  from  Dr.  J.  Vkke,  of  this  city,  i 
talented  co-lnborer  in  the  great  csase  of  Medical  Reform,  In  professing,  as  I  do,  k 
simplify  the  practice  of  medicine,  it  may  be  ihooght  by  some  that  the  oamber  ot  for- 
mulas presented  is  too  large ;  but  in  our  present  state  of  pharmaceutical  knowledge  thii 
seems  indisfiensably  necessary,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  symptoms  presented,  ariain| 
from  the  dilTerent  stages  of  disease.  For  these  reoaous  1  have  treated  this  braoch  of 
!  very  fully,  by  which  the  practitioner  will  bo  much  better  enabled  lo  falfil  die 
indications  arising  in  the  treatment  of  the  almost  endless  variety  of  diseases  for  which  1h 
may  be  called  to  prescribe.  Thus,  if  one  compound  fails,  he  has  other  ample  reaoorca 
of  which  lo  avail  himself.  'When  the  doctrine  of  simplification  has  sufficiently  pnigreMeA 
and  the  art  of  healing  become  perfected,  tbe  coocluuon  raay  be — nidk  a  J/iaat,  iK^ 
■prepaTtd,  rcmomt  tuch  a  lymjtloia. 
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Abscess-root page  81 

Acacia  vera 230 

Acer  •triatum 135 

Achillea  niillcTuliiim S52 

Acid,  priiiaic 36.'> 

Acidfi,  vegetable 10 

Acouiti) 192,  345,  416 

Aconitum  nnpellus 1 92 

Acorui  calunius 11  ^"^ 

Actea  alba 176 

Addenda 321 

Adiantiim  j)odatiira 311 

JEsciilun  lii{>iM)caAtanam 134 

Agriinonia  cupatoria 166 

Agrimony 166 

Ague- weed 246 

Albumen 10 

Alcohol 4.')4 

Alder 124,  284 

Alehoof 208 

AletrJH  fHrinosa 116 

AlkaliucH 11 

•    Alkanet A6 

Allium  cr.'pa 117 

Allium  sativum 118 

Almond 161 

Alnun  aerrulata 284 

Aloe 116,  118,  416 

Alpinia  cardamom 3r> 

Alpiiiia  graua  paradifii 3a 

AlterativcH 11 

Althii'a  ofticinnliB 232 

Alth(i*a  maen 234 

Alum 435 

Alum-root 101 

Ammonia^  ammaticus  e])iritujs 457 

Ammonia,  bicarbonate  of 427 

Ammonia,  carbonate  of 428 

Ammonia,  wiitcr  of 427 

Amomuni  zingiber 36 

AmygduluH  communis 161 

Amygdidua  pcrnica 162 

AnairalliH  arvcnsis 56 

Anchusa-nM>t 56 

Anchusa  tinrtoria 56 

Andromeda  arborca 145 

Anemone 1 96 

Ancmonn  pratenaia 190 

Anethum  t'a>nirulum ^9 

Anethum  graveolcua 89 

Angelica 90 

Angelica  arclinncrolica 90 

Angelica  atropurpurca 90 

Anise 104 

Anodynes 16 

Antacids 11,  427 

Anthelmintics 11,  431 

Antheniis  cotula 253 

Antheniis  nobilis 253 

Anthemis  pyn;lhrum 253 

Antidotca 578 

Antilithics 11 

Antimcnv.  vegetable 246 

Antirrhinum  linaria 220 

Antiseptics 11 

Vol.  Ill 38 


Anti-spaamodics page  19,  431 

Aphanes  arvensis 54 

Apium  {XJtrohclinam 91 

Apocynum  cannabinum 276 

Apocynum,  Syriaca 279 

Apple 186,  205 

Apple-nem 68 

Aralia  nispida Ill 

Aralia  nudicaulis Ill 

Aralia  racemosa 112 

Arbutus 1 50 

Arbutus  uvaurai 146 

Archangel 90 

Arctium  lappa 243 

Aristolochia  aerpcntaria 279 

Arnica 255 

Arnica  montaua 255 

Aromatics 12 

Arrow-wood,  Indian 71 

Arae  smart 140 

Artemisia  abrotannm S56 

Artemiaia  absinthium 257 

Arum  triphyllum 285 

Asaruro  canadenac .* 159 

Aaclcpias  Synaca 279 

Asclepiaa  tuberosa 277 

Ash 108,  168,297,  328 

Asparagus 120 

Asparagua  oiliciualis 120 

Aspen 303 

Aapidium  tHix-fa>mina 312 

Aapiilium  filixmas 312 

Aspleuinm  uboneum 314 

Asafictida 97 

Aster 258 

Aster  punicTfua 256 

Asthma-weed 75 

AntringontH 12,  435 

Atropa  belladonna 57 

Atn>phiuo 346 

Avens-root 171 

Balm 39,  132,  208,213,  303 

Balmony 280 

Balsam 262,  324 

Balsams 9,  494 

Baptisia  tinctoria 147 

Barbcrr>- 121 

Bark 63 

Barks 6 

BaaU 207,215 

B  asMWood 191 

Bay-tree 908 

Bayberry 995 

Bead-tree 393 

Bcarberry 146. 

;  Bcar's-fwt 198 

!  Beaver-tree 903 

Beccabunga 41 

'  Bedstraw 51 

.  Beech 987 

i  Beech-drops 993 

'  Bee's-nest 96 

:  Belladonna 57,  416 

BeUwort 1» 
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Compoands pagk 

Comptoiiia  asplenifolia 

Cone-flower 

Constrin^ents 

Contra-stimulantfl 

Gonvollnria  raujalis 

Couvollaria  niultiflora 

Con voUaria  rarcinosa 

Convolvulus  paudaratus 

Convolvulus  scamnionia 

Cool  wort 

Copaiba 321 

Copaifcra  officinalis 321 

Copperas 437 

Coral-teeth 273 

Corallorbiza  odoutorhiza 273 

Cordials 497 

Coriander 95 

Coriandmm  sutivain 95 

Corn 234 

Comus  cipcinata 48 

Comus  Florida 49 

Comus  sericca 50 

Corroborants 18 

Corro<«ivo  sublimate 442 

Corj'dnlis  formosa 234 

Corydalis  rostrata 342 

Coughnx)t 132 

Counter  irritants 15 

Cramp  bark 110 

Cranberry' 110 

Crane8bill .' 231 

Crawley 273 

Cream  of  tartar 439 

Crocus  sativus 46 

Croton  eleulheria 289 

Croton  plant 29 1 

Croton  ti>^lium 291 

CmwfootI 206,  231 

Cubcbs 43 

Cuck'iO  bread 157 

Cuckoo  flower 223 

Cucumber 203,  323 

Cucumis  colocynthis 322 

Cudweed 262 

Cure-all 213 

Culvers  physic - 37 

Culver's  root 37 

Cumin 96 

Cunila  mariana 207 

Curcubita  pepo 293 

Curcuma  zi>doaria 36 

Cypripedium  pubescens 275 

Daisy 259 

Dandelion 250 

DaniH(»n 329 

Daphne  mezereum 136 

Datura  stramonium 68 

Daucus  cnrota 96 

Decoctions 498 

Delphinium  consolida 193 

Delphinium  Btopbidagria 193 

Demulcents 13,  15 

Derivatives 15 

Dcfiiccants 12 

Detergents 15 

Devil8-bit 116,  128 

Diaphoretics 14 

Diapnoics 14 

Diervilla  canadensis 70 

Digitulinc 348 

Dii,'itRlirt 221 

Digitalis  purpurea 221 

Dill  or  dilly 89 

Diluents 14 

Dioscorua  villosa 301 

Diosma  crennta 70 

Diospyms  virginiana 305 


Dirca  palastrifl page  136 

Dittany 207 

Diuretics 14,  444 

Dock 130,  139 

Dogwood 48,  49,  135,  343 

Doses 487 

Dracocephalum  canariensc 208 

Dragon"«-claw 273 

Dragon's  hood 208 

Dragons-root 285 

Drops 500 

Dropsy  plant 213 

Dropwort 167 

Dwalc 57 

Dy ers'-weed 238 

Egg 445 

Elder.  .^ 10» 

Elecampane 264 

Electuaries 503 

Electricity 469 

Bmetic  herb 75 

Emetics 14 

Emetine 349 

Emmenagogues 15 

Emollients 15,  445 

fimwlsions 505 

Endive 246 

Epidendrum  vanilla 273 

Epigu>a  repens 150 

Epiphegus  virginianus 233 

EpispnsLics 15 

E  rpot 333 

Engeron  cunadense 260 

Erigerou  heterophy Hum 261 

ErigeroD  phUadelphicum 263 

Errhines 16 

Eryngium  ovalifolium ^ 97 

Eryngo 97 

Er^'thnea  ceutaurium 71 

Escharotics 13 

Essences 506 

Ether,  sulphuric 450 

Eugenia  curyoph>llata 180 

Kuonymousalropurpureua 71 

Enpatorinm  ageratoides 245 

Eupatorinm  perfuliutnm 246 

Eupatorium  purpureum 248 

Euphorbia  carullata ".   281 

Kujihorbia  ipecacuanha 282 

Kuphratiia  oflicinalis 223 

E  vacuants 19 

Evan-root 171 

Eve's  cup 191 

Excitants 18 

I^xpectornnts 16 

Extractor  aconite 416 

Extract  of  aloes 416 

Extract  of  bitter  root 417 

Extract  of  bittersweet 417 

Extract  of  blood-root 418 

Extract  of  bultcmut 418 

Extract  of  chamomile 418 

Extract  of  cicuta 418 
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